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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  VOL.  III. 


Page  lv 


7, 


—  6,  note  1, — line  5, 

—  57,  note  1*— line  12, 

—  93,— line  26,    .    . 

—  126V— note  2,    .    .    . 

_  208^-Hne  13,  .    . 

—  249,  note  4,      .    . 

—  286,  note  1,    line  6, 

—  309,  margin,    .    . 

—  379,  note  1,     .    . 

—  384,-line  22,      .     . 


—  386,  note  2,— line  ft,  . 

—  396,  note,— line  last, 

—  442,  note,    .     .    . 


"On  horseback  in  a  ship"— borrowed  from  the 
jests  of  Hierocles. 

after  death,  insert — and. 

after  "notes,"  instead  of  die  present  reference, 
read— ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  313,  and  potty  p.  95. 

/^adich^reerf-delidia. 

add— afterwards  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer  Madan, 
bishop  of  Peterborough. — Haewood. 

for  Hales,  read—T&sIk*. 

for  painter,  read— printer. 

fir  degree,  read — desire. 

for  Harw.  M8.,  read— Gent  Mag.  1797,  p*  455. 

Perhaps  the  souabble  between  the  disputants  at 
the  end  J  Jupiter  the  Tragic  was  meant 

This  gentleman  was  probably  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke. 
See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  General  Appen- 
dix; and  the  letters  mentioned  p.  387  were 
probably  those  referred  to  in  that  cone- 


463, 


—  470,  note  1,     .     . 

—  489,  note  2,— line  3, 

—  490,  line  38,    .    . 


Lord  Lucan  and  Bishop  Porteos  should  abo  have 

been  excepted. 
fir  629,  read— 426. 
fir  seems  to  hare  been  the  grand  niece,  read 

was  the  cousin  germain. 
The  editor  doubts  whether  this  extract  should  not 

be  placed  under  the  year  1770-    See  toL  i? . 

p.  271,  note. 
for  Dr.  Barclay,  read— Dr.  Marlay. 
after  "gareit,"  insert— but  see  toL  ▼.  p.  22, 

note  2. 
for  any,  read—vo. 
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Wednesday,  13th  October. — Col  called  me  up,  2cbri£ 
with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  good  day  for  a  passage 
to  Mull ;  and  just  as  we  rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessel 
arrived  for  us.  We  got  all  ready  tidth  despatch.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  displeased  at  my  bustling  and  walking 
quickly  up  and  down.  He  said,  "  It  does  not  hasten 
us  a  bit.  It  is  getting  on  horseback  in  a  ship.  All 
boys  do  it ;  and  you  are  longer  a  boy  than  others.'* 
He  himself  has  no  alertness,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called;  so  he  may  dislike  it,  as  Oderunt  hilarem 
tristes. 

Before  we  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind  grew  high 
again*  However,  the  small  boat  was  waiting,  and 
took  us  on  board.  We  remained  for  some  time  in 
uncertainty  what  to  do ;  at  last  it  was  determined, 
that,  as  a  good  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at  night,  in  such  a  vessel,  and 
such  weather,  we  bhould  not  sail  till  the  morning  tide, 
when  the  wind  would  probably  be  more  gentle.  We 
resolved  not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie  here  in 
readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  each,  a  bed  in  the 
cabin.  Col  sat  at  the  fire  in  the  forecastle,  with  the 
captain,  and  Joseph,  and  the  rest.     I  eat  some  dry 
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H«brid°  oatmea^  °f  which  I  found  a  barrel  in  the  cabin.  I 
liad  got  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Johnson 
tfwned  that  he  too  was  fond  of  it  when  a  boy ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  was  highly  pleased  to  hear  from 
him,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  that, 
notwithstanding  his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he 
was  himself  a  proof  that  this  kind  oil  food  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thursday,  \kth  October. — When  Dr.  Johnson 
awaked  this  morning,  he  called  "Lanky!"  having, 
I  suppose,  been  thinking  of  Langton,  but  corrected 
himself  instantly,  and  cried,  "  Bo%zy  /"  He  has  a 
way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends.  Gold- 
smith feels  himself  so  important  now,  as  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  it  *     *    *  \ 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  our  anchor,  and 
set  sail  with  a  fair  breeze ;  and,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  we  got  safely  and  agreeably  into  the  harbour 
of  Tobermorie,  before  the  wind  rose,  which  it  always 
has  done,  for  gome  days,  about  noon.  \_„ 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbouri*  *  An  island 
lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  theatre. 
The  island  is  too  low,  otherwise  this  would  be  quite 
a  secure  port ;  but,  the  island  not  being  a  sufficient 
protection,  some  storms  blow  very  hard  here.  Not 
long  ago,  fifteen  vessels  ftfcrt  blown  from  their  moor- 
ings. There  are  sometimes  ^sixty  or  seventy  sail 
here:  to-day  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels. 
To  see  such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a 
town.  The  vessels  were  from  different  places)  Clyde, 
Campbell-town,  Newcastle,  &c.  One  was  returning 
to  Lancaster  from  Hamburgh.  After  having  been 
shut  up  so  long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assem- 
blage of  moving  habitations,  containing  such  a  variety 

1  [Here  followed  Davies's  anecdote  about  Goldsmith's  displeasure  at  being 
called  Goldy,  which  will  be  found  ante,  vol.ii.  p.  242.—  Ed.] * 
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of  people,  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  gave  me  Tour  to 
much  gaiety  of  spirit.  When  we  had  landed,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Boswell  is  now  all  alive.  He  is  like 
Antaeus ;  he  gets  new  vigour  whenever  he  touches 
the  ground."  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
harbour,  from  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it.  We 
had  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson  had  owned 
to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was  out  of  humour. 
Indeed,  he  showed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  ship ;  for 
when  I  was  expressing  my  joy  on  the  prospect  of  our 
landing  in  Mull,  he  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when  he  re- 
collected that  it  would  be  five  days  before  he  should 
get  to  the  main  land.  I  was  afraid  he  would  now 
take  a  sudden  resolution  to  give  up  seeing  Icolmkill. 
A  dish  of  tea,  and  some  good  bread  and  butter,  did 
him  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off.  I  told 
him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all  the  people  whom 
we  had  visited  in  our  tour  say,  "Honest  man !  he's 
pleased  with  every  thing;  he's  always  content!" 
"  Little  do  they  know,"  said  I.  He.  laughed,  and 
said,  "  You  rogue  V* 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the  island 
of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inchkenneth,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  uncle  to  young  Col, 
and  Chief  of  the  M 'Leans,  to  whose  house  we  in- 
tended to  go  the  next  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to 
visit  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean, 
a  physician,  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  Tobermorie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the  inn,  and 
talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  found,  in 
Leandro  Alberti's  u  Description  of  Italy,"  much  of 
•  what  Addison  has  given  us  in  his  "  Remarks l."  He 
said,  "  The  collection  of  passages  from  the  Classicks 
has  been  made  by  another  Italian :  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  detect  a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  such  a 

•  [See  post,  7th  April,  1775.] 
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Tour  to  case,  because  all  who  set  about  making  such  a  cof- 
lection  must  find  the  same  passages ;  but,  if  you  find 
the  same  applications  in  another  book,  then  Addison's 
learning  in   his  *  Remarks'  tumbles  down.     It  is  a 
tedious  book ;  and,  if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison's 
previous  reputation,  one  would  not  think  much  of  it. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name  would  not 
have  lived.     Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  gone 
deep  in  Italian  literature :  he  shows  nothing  of  it  in 
his  subsequent  writings.     He  shows  a  great  deal  of 
French  learning.      There  is,  perhaps,  more  know- 
ledge  circulated  in  the  French   language   than  in 
any  other.      There  is  more  original  knowledge  in 
English."      "  But   the    French,"    said    I,    "  have 
the  art  of  accommodating  literature  V     Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  no  such  book  as  Moreri's  *  Dic- 
tionary."'     Boswell.    "Their    'Ana'  are  good." 
Johnson.  "  A  few  of  them  are  good ;  but  we  have 
o^e*  book  of  that  kind  better  than  any  of  them, 
Selden's  *  Table-talk.'     As  to  original  literature,  the 
French  have  a  couple  of  tragick  poets  who  go' round 
the  world,  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  one  comick  poet, 
Moliere."  Boswell.  "They  have  Fenelon."  John^ 
son.  "  Why,  sir,  Telemachus  is  pretty  well."    Bos- 
well. "  And  Voltaire,  sir."     Johnson.  "  He  has 
not  stood  his  trial  yet.     And  what  makes  Voltaire 
chiefly  circulate  is  .collection,  such  as  his  *  Universal 
History.'"      Boswell.  "What  do  you  say  to  the 
*  Bishop  of  Meaux  ?"    Johnson.  "  Sir,  nobody  reads 
him 2."     He  would  not  allow  Massillon  and  Bour- 
daloue  to  go  round  the  world.     In  general,  however, 
he  gave  the  Frfench  much  praise  for  their  industry.   * 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  meant  by  "  accommodating'  literature,*  making-  it 
more  accessible  and  readier  for  ordinary  use. — Ed.] 

a  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest  against  this  judgment  Bpssuet 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  first  luminaries  of  religion  and  literature.  If  there  are 
who  do  not  read  him,  it  is  full  time  they  should  begin. — Boswell. 
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- %  He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  in  any  Tour  u> 
<tf  the  papers  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  description  in 
Virgil  of  the  entrance  into  Hell,  with  an  application 
to  the  press;  "for  (said  he)  I  do  not  much  re- 
member them."  I  told  him,  "  No."  Upon  which 
he  repeated  it : 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibus  orci, 
Luctus  et  ultrioet  posuere  cubtlia  Cune^ 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Sencctus, 
£t  metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  et  turpi*  Egestas, 
Terribiles  visa  forms ;  Lethumque,  Laborque '. 

"  Now  (said  he),  almost  all  these  apply  exactly  to  an 
authour ;  all  these  are  the  concomitants  of  a  printing- 
house."  I  proposed  to  him  to  dictate  an  essay  on  it, 
knd  offered  to  write  it.  He  said  he  would  not  do  it 
then,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some  future 
period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  ourselves  at 
Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  several  particulars  of  his  Kfe, 
from  his  early  years,  which  he  readily  told  me ;  and 
I  wrote  them  down  before  him.  This  day  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  inquiries,  also  writing  them  in  his  pre- 
sence. I  have  them  on  detached  sheets  ♦  -  *  *  % 
I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his  conversation,  at 
different  times,  since  the  year  1762,  when  I  first  ob- 
tained his  acquaintance ;  and  by  assiduous  inquiry,  I 
*»n  make  up  f;or  not  knowing  him  sooner, 

*  Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hdL, 

Revengeful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell ;  * 

And  pale  diseases,  and  repining  age ; 

Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresisted  rage ; 

Here  toils  and  deatl£3feath's  half-brother,  deep, 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep. — Dry  den. 
*  [Here  in  the  original  text  came  the  following  announcement  of  the  Life  of 
Johnson  : — "  I  shall  collect  authentkk  materials  for  *  The  Life  of  Samuel  John- 
son, IyL.  D. ;'  and,  if  I  survive  him,  I  sn^U  be  one  who  will  most  faithfully  do 
honour  to  his  memory."  To  which  this'  note  was  appended :  "  It  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect,  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  this,  and  after  being  apprized 
of  my  intention,  communicated  to  me,  at  subsequent  periods,  many  particulars 
of  his  life,  which  probably  could  not  otherwise  have  been  preserved." — Bos- 
Xvell.  [This  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who,  in  the  character  of  friends 
pf  Johnson's  memory,  affected  to  blame  this  publication. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  house,  intruded  himself  upon  us.  He  was  muclr 
in  liquor,  and  talked  nonsense  about  his  being  a  man 
for  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and  against  the  ministry* 
Dr.  Johnson  was  angry,  that  "  a  fellow  should  come 
into  our  company,  who  was  fit  for  no  company."  He 
left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us,  she  in- 
sisted that  we  should  come  to  her  house  that  night. 
He  introduced  to  us  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  factor  in  Tyr-yi.  He  was  a  genteel,  agree-* 
able  man.  He  was  going  to  Inverary,  and  pro- 
mised to  put  letters  into  the  post-office  for  us.  I 
now  found  tl^at  Dr.  Johnson's  desire  to  get  on  the 
main  land  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  letters  to  his  friends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr.  M'Lean's,  which 
was  about  a  mile  from  our  inn.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  we  were  received  by  his  lady  and  daughter, 
who  entertained  us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
quite  happy*  When  we  had  supped,  he  asked  me 
to  give  him  some  paper  to  write  letters.  I  begged 
he  would  write  short  ones,  and  not  expatiate,  as  we 
ought  to  set  off  early.  He  was  irritated  by  this,  and 
said,  "  What  must  be  done,  must  be  done :  the 
thing  is  past  a  joke." — "  Nay,  sir  (said  I),  write  as 
muclf  as  you  please ;  but  do  not  blame  me,  if  we  are 
kept  six  days  before  we  get  to  the  main  land.  You 
were  very  impatient  in  the  morning :  but  no  sooner 
do  you  find  yourself  in  good  quarters,  thaii  you  for- 
get that  you  are  tp  move."  I  got  him  paper  enough, 
and  we  parted  in  good  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particulars  I  have 
omitted.  In  the  morning  I  said  to  him,  before  we 
landed  at  Tobermorie,  "  We  shall  see  Dr.  M'Lean, 
who  has  written  the  History  of  the  M'Leans."  John- 
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son.  "  I  have  no  great  patience  to  stay  to  hear  the  Toor  » 
history  of  the  M 'Leans.  I  would  rather  hear  the 
History  of  the  Thrales."  When  on  Mull,  I  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that 
we  have  been  upon."  Johnson.  w  Nay,  we  cannot 
boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We  thought  we 
should  see  many  more.  We  thought  of  sailing  about 
easily  from  island  to  island ;  and  so  we  should,  had 
we  come  at  a  better  season1 ;  but  we,  being  wise  men, 
thought  it  would  be  summer  ail  the  year  where  we 
were.  However,  sir,  we  have  seen  enough  to  give 
us  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  system  of  insular  life." 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  sometimes  amused  him* 
self  with  very  slight  reading ;  from  which,  however, 
his  conversation  showed  that  he  contrived  to  extract 
some  benefit.  At  Captain  M 'Lean's  he  read  a  good 
deal  in  "  The  Charmer,"  a  collection  of  songs. 

Friday,  15th  October. — We  this  morning  found 
that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  being  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  rivers  being  im- 
passable. When  I  expressed  my  discontent  at  our 
confinement,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Now  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  main  land,  I 
am  in  no  such  haste."  I  was  amused  with  his  being 
so  easily  satisfied ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now 
informed,  was  not  to  set  out  for  Inverary  for^  some 
time;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  Should  be  there  as 
soon  as  he :  however,  I  did  not  undeceive  my  friend, 
but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to  see  Dr. 
M 'Lean's  books.  He  took  down  "  Willis  de  Anima 
Brutorum,"  and  pored  over  it  a  good  deal. 


*  (This  observation  is  very  just  The  time  for  the  Hebrides  was  too  late  by 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  have  heard  those  who  remembered  their  tour  express 
surprise  they  were  not  drowned— Walte a  Scott.] 
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Tw*>i  MtiMIstfM*Lttm  produced  some  Erse  poems  by  John 
^  H<*,,lii,  M^iffT#ho'ifoa§  a  famous  bard  in  Mull,  and  had 
dfett  «ffly'ri°fe^  years  ago.  He  could  neither  read 
no^/ vffit^;1'  She  read  and  translated  two  of  them; 
6iie  a  kind  6f  tflegy  on  Sir  John  M 'Lean's  being 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  1715 ;  another,  a  dia- 
logue between  two  Roman  Catholick  young  ladies, 
sisters,  whether  it  was  better  to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry. 
I  bbrtld  not  perceive  much  poetical  imagery  in  the 
tr&tttfatfon.  Yet  all  of  our  company  who  understood 
Erbfe  seemed  charmed  with  the  original.  There  may, 
pe*ha£sj  be  some  choice  of  expression,  and  some  ex- 
celltentee  of  arrangement,  that  cannot  be  shown  in 
translation.  **•       ^ 

After  wfe  had  exhausted  the  Erse  poems,  of  which 
Dr.  Jotefson  said  hothing,  Miss  M'Lean  gave  us 
several  tunes  on  a  spinnet,  which,  though  made  so 
loTig  ago  'as  m  1#67,  was  still  very  well  toned.  She 
sung  along  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased 
with  the  tfittsiclc,  though  he  owns  he  neither  likes 
it,  no*  has  hardly  any  perception  of  it.  At  Mr. 
M'Pherson's,  in  Slate,  he  told  us,  that  "he  knew  a 
drum  frorti  a  trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar, 
which  Wafe'  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
mtlsick.,,  l  To-night  he  said,  that,  "  if  he  had  learnt 
musick,  he  should  have  been  afraid  he  would  have 
done  jiothing*  else  but  play.  It  was  a  method  of 
employing  the  mind,  without  the  labour  of  thinking 
at  all,  and  with  some  applause  from  a  man's  self." 

We  had  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe  every  day,  at 
Armidale,  Duhvegan,  and  Col.  Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared fond  of  it,  and  used  often  to  stand  for  some 
time  with  his  ear  close  to  the  great  drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman1  of  our  acq&untance, 
formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us  a  topick  of  conversa- 

1  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. — Ed.] 
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tion  to-night.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  I  ought  to  write  Tour  to 
down  a  collection  of  the  instances  of  his  narrowness,  HeWd- 
as  they  almost  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us,  that 
O'Kane,  the  famous  Irish  harper,  was  once  at  that 
gentleman's  house.  He  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  give  him  any  money,  but  gave  him  a  key  for  a 
harp,  which  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth 
eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not  know  the 
value  of  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  know  it,  he  would 
fain  have  had  it  back;  but  O'Kane  took  care  that 
he  should  not.  Johnson.  "  They  exaggerate  the 
value ;  every  body  is  so  desirous  that  he  should  be 
fleeced.  I  am  ver)  -villiK0  it  should  be  worth  eighty 
or  a  hundred  guineas;  but  I  do  not  believe  it." 
Boswell.  "  I  do  not  think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to 
give  it  back."  Johnson.  ?  No,  sir.  If  a  man  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  without  any  means  used  to  deceive 
him,  gives  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to  let  him  have  it 
again  when  he  grows  wiser.  I  like  to  see  how  avarice 
defeats  itself :  how,  when  avoiding  to  part  with  money, 
•  the  miser  gives  something  more  valuable."  Col  said, 
the  gentleman's  relations  were  angry  at  his  giving 
away  the  harp  key,  for  it  had  been  long  in  the  family. 
Johnson/  "  Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more  than 
an  old  friend.'* 

Col  also  told  us,  that  the  same  person  having  come 
up  with  a  serjeant  and  twenty  men,  working  on  the 
high  road,  he  entered  into  discourse  with  the  serjeant, 
and  then  gave  him  sixpence  for  the  men  to  drink. 
The  serjeant  asked, %"  Who  is  this  fellow  ?"  Upon 
being  informed,  he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  who  he 
was,  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face."  Johnson. 
"  There  Is  much  want  of  sense  in  all  this.  He  had 
no  business  to  speak  with  the  serjeant.  He  might 
have  been  in  haste,  and  trotted  on.   He  has  not  learnt 
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Tour  to  to,  fre  A  miser :  I  believe  we  must  take  him  appren- 

*      '  ^^/0JBoswell.  "  He  would  grudge  giving  half  a 

§^i^fto, be  taught"    Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  you 

must  tc^rh  Mm  gratis.     You  must  give  him  an  op* 

poitunity  to  practise  your  precepts" 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  glean  Johnsoniana* 
Xhe  Saturday  before  we  sailed  from  Slate,  I  sat 
awhile  in. the  afternoon  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  hia 
room,  in  a  quiet  serious  frame.  I  observed,  that 
hardly  aayinan  was  accurately  prepared  for  dying; 
but  almost  every  one  left  something  undone,  some- 
t&iQg.ro  effnftusion ;  that  my  father,  indeed,  told  me 
he  knew  one  man  (Carlisle  of  Limekilns),  after  whose 
death  all  his  papers  were  found  in  exact  order ;  and 
nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  Johnson.  '•  Sir,  I 
bad  ail  uncle1  who  died  so;  but  such  attention  re- 
quires great  leisure,  and  great  firmness  of  mind.  If 
one  was  to  think  constantly  of  death,  the  business  of 
life  would  stand  still.  I  am  no  friend  to  making 
religion  appear  too  hard.  Many  good  people  have 
doae  harm,  by  giving  severe  notions  of  it.  In  the 
same  way, as  .to  learning:  I  never  frighten  young 
people  jvitji  dtfftculties ;  on  the  contrary,  I  telKthem 
tfea&  tbfly,tf>ay  Y^ry  easily  get  as  much  as  will  do  very 
wejlr   ,I(d<?  flat  indeed  tell  them  that  they  wilP.be 

The  dn^twe  yode  to  CoFs  house,  I  said,  "  Lord 
EHbanic  jp  {grobftbly  wondering  what  is  become  of 
US4"  .  J<^#sp#,  "  No,  no ;  he  is  not  thinking  of  us.'* 
Bos  well*  V  But  recollect  the  warmth  with  which 
he  wrota  Are  we  not  to  believe  a  man,  when  he 
says  he  h<a&  a  great  desire  to  see  another?  Don't 
you  believe  that  I  was  very  impatient  for  your  coming 
to  Scotland  '?*    Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  you 

1  [If  Miss  Seward's  story  of  his  having  had  an  uncle  hanged  had  been  true, 
Johnson  could  not  have  made  such  an  allusion  as  this— Ed.] 
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were ;  and  I  was  impatient  to  come  to  ycti:  AjQkxig  ***«* 
man  feels  so,  but  seldom  an  old  mata:"'  I  howet* 
convinced  him  that  Lord  Elibank,  whb  has  tntiefc  6f 
the  spirit  of  a  young  man,  might  feel  so.  He  asked 
me  if  our  jaunt  had  answered  expectation.  I  s*id  ft 
had  much  exceeded  it.  I  expected  much  difficulty 
with  him,  and  had  not  found  it.  "  And,"  he  added, 
"  wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been  received  like 
princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  disgusted 
in  the  Highlands;  for  that  would  be  to  lose  the 
power  of  distinguishing,  and  a  man  might  thai  Jte 
down  in  the  middle  of  them.  He  wished  only  to 
conceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captain  McLean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's  friend, 
Spence.  Johnson.  "  He  was  a  weak  conceited 
man  \"  Boswell.  "  A  good  scholar,  sir  ?*  John- 
son. "  Why,  no,  sir."  Bosweix.  "  He  was  a  pretty 
scholar/'  Johnson.  "  You  have  about  reached 
him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  faetor  in  Tyr-yi 
spoke  of  his  having  heard  that  a  roof  was  put  on 
some  part  of  the  buildings  at  IcolmkiH,  I  unluckily 
said,  "  It  will  be  fortunate  if  we  find  &  ttthedttd  with 
a  roof  on  it."  I  said  this  from  a  foolish  anxiety  to 
engage  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity  more.  He '  took  me 
short  at  once.  "  What,  sir?  how  can  you  talk  so? 
If  we  shall  find  a  cathedral  roofed !  at  if  we  were 
going  to  a  terra  incognita:  when  everything  that  Is 
at  IcolmkiH  is  so  well  known.  You  are  like  some 
New  England-men  who  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.*    '  Come/  said  they,  *  let  us  go  up  and  see 

>  Mr.  Laogton  thinks  this  must  have  been  the  hasty  expression  of  a  splene- 
tiek.moment,  as  he  has  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  Mr.  Spenee's  judgment  In 
criticism  with  so  high  a  degree  of  respect,  as  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  settled 
opinion  of  him.  Let  me  add  that,  in  the  preface  to  the  Preceptor^  he  recom- 
mends Spenee's  Essay  on  Pone's  Odyssey,  and  that  Mi  admirable  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets  are  much  enriched  by  Spenee's  Anecdotes  of*  Pope. — Boswell. 
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To^  ^  vy^fc.Wftt^f  inhabitants  there  are  here.'  They  talked* 
e  gub&t  ifc<fc§jf  hftd  been  to  go  up  the  Susquehannah, 
Wf^aytQtfeter .American  river." 
<  yS(Uw&ty*  16th  October. — This  day  there  was  a 
pew  jnwKW,  and  the  weather  changed  for  the  better. 
Dlr.- Johnson  said  of  Miss  M  'Lean,  "  She  is  the  most 
S&wmpliAk&A  lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  High- 
lapds*  She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing, 
sevfP  Tieatly,  makes  shell-work,  and  can  milk  cows ; 
ijj  shqrij  she*  can  do  every  thing.  She  talks  sensibly, 
aadjjs'iheufirst  person  whom  I  have  found,  that  can 
taaa&Jdte  Er#e  poetry  literally." .  We  set  out,  mounted 
cm  „littte;  Mull  horses.  Mull  corresponded  exactly 
»^tfetbe  idea  which  I  had  always  had  of  it;  a  hilly 
ctmntey,  diversified  with  heath  and  grass,  and  many 
rivuktts.  Dr*  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour. 
He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much  worse  than 
Sky*  ■  I  coffered  from  him.  "  O,  sir,"  said  he,  "  a 
roost  daloaroujs  country !" 

We  had  a  ,very  hard  journey  to-day.  I  had  no 
bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a  halter ;  and  Joseph 
rode  witfrput  a,- saddle.  At  one  place,  a  loch  having 
swelled  ;i>v£*  the  road,  we  were  obliged  to  plunge 
through  pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
hpw  ljiBlple#&ajDan  would  be,  were  he  travelling  here 
aloixe>  and  sfrwld  meet  with  any  accident ;  and  said, 
*' Ije.lqpged.  ta;get  to  a  country  of  saddles  and 
hridlea,"  Hs  ytes  more  out  of  humour  to-day  than 
he  hap  fieeQ  ia  the  course  of  our  tour,  being  fretted 
to  4ad  t^t  his  Jittle  horse  could  scarcely  support  his 
weight;  Amd  having  suffered  a  loss,  which,  though 
small  in  itetlf^  was  of  some  consequence  to  him,  while 
travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mull,  where  he  was  at 
times  obliged  to  walk.  The  loss  that  I  allude  to 
was  that  of  the  large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly 
mentioned,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  London. 
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It  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  our  wild  peregrination;  Tour  to 
for,  ever  since  his  last  illness  in  1766,  he  tote  tm*a  Hebrkt 
weakness  in  his  knees,  and  has  not  been  «Mfc  tOWalk 
easily.  It  had  too  the  properties  of  a  rt£)ttfttffe^/for 
one  nail  was  driven  into  it  at  the  length  of  *  fcfot  | 
another  at  that  of  a  yard.  In  return  for  the  services 
it  had  done  him,  he  said,  this  morning,  he  would 
make  a  present  of  it  to  some  museum ;  but  he  little 
thought  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  it.  As  he  prefawad 
riding  with  a  switch,  it  was  intrusted  to  ar  fellow  to 
be  delivered  to  our  baggage-man,  who  followed  u*J  At 
some  distance;  but  we  never  saw  it  mete,  1-ttMM 
not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion  that  it  had 'been 
stolen.  "  No,  no,  my  friend,"  said  he;  M  it  fe  ftttt* 
be  expected  that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it, 
will  part  with  it.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a 
piece  of  timber  here !" 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met  D/.  M'Lean, 
who  expressed  much  regret  at  his  having  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  absent  while  we  Were  at  his 
house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan  Maclean's, 
at  Inchkenneth,  to-night;  but  the  eight  miles,  of 
which  our  road  was  said  to  consist,  W&t  so  very 
long,  that  we  did  not  reach  the  opposite  coast  of 
Mull  till  seven  at  night,  though  we  had  set  out 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  and  when  We  did  arrive 
there,  we  found  the  wind  strong  against  lis.  Col  de- 
termined that  we  should  pass  the  night  at  Al'Quar- 
Tie's,  in  the  island  of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  MuH 
and  Inchkenneth ;  and  a  servant  was  seiit  forward  to 
the  ferry,  to  secure  the  boat  for  us :  bat  the  boat  was 
gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the  wind  w&sso  hi£h  that 
the  people  could  not  hear  him  call ;  and  the  night 
so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  should 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there  not 
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Xwk^  f0f$ufwtety  Veei^Aying  in  the  little  sound  of  Ulva  an 

'  Irish  vessel,  the  Bonnetta,  of  Londonderry,  Captain 

AJlLwe,  master.     He  himself  was  at  M'Quarrie's; 

but  his  men  obligingly  came  with  their  long-boat, 

and  fewried  iw  over. 

M'Quarrie's  hause  was  mean ;  but  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the  master, 
whom  we  found  to  be  intelligent,  polite,  and  much  a 
man  of  the  world1.  Though  his  clan  is  not  nu- 
merous* he  is  a  very  ancient  chief,  and  has  a  burial- 
place  .rat  IcolwkiH.  He  told  us,  his  family  had 
possessed  Ulva  for  nine  hundred  years ;  but  I  was 
distressed  to  hoar  that  it  was  soon  to  be  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  bis  debts. 

Captain  M'Lure,  whom  we  found  here,  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  and  properly  a  Macleod,  being  de- 
scended of  some  of  the  Macleods  who  went  with  Sir 
Norman  of  Beroeffa  to  the  battle  of  Worcester 2;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  fled  to  Ireland,  and, 
to  conceal  themselves,  took  a  different  name.  He 
told  me,  there  was  a  great  number  of  them  about 
Londonderry;  some  of  good  property.  I  said,  they 
should  now  resume  their  real  name.  The  Laird  of 
Macleod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  them,  and 
make  them  all  drink  the  large  horn  full,  and  from 
that  time  they  should  be  Macleods.  The  captain 
informed  us,  he  had  named  his  ship  the  Bonnetta, 
out  of  gratitude  to  Providence ;  for  once,  when  he 
was  sailing  to  America  with  a  good  number  of  pas- 
sengers, the  ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  be- 
calmed for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time, 
numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam  close  to  her,  and 
were  caught  for  food ;   he  resolved,  therefore,  that 

1  f  M<Quarrie  was  hospitable  to  an  almost  romantic  degree.     He  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age. — Walter  Scott.] 
a  [See  MackocTt  Memoirs,  ante,  v.  fl.  p.  555.— Ed. 
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the  ship  he  should  next  get  should  be  ciffled,'the*2* 
Bonnetta.  '  '  !»' 

M'Quarrietold  us  a  strong  instance  of 'the  teceket* 
sight.  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and  taken  a  tata- 
servant  along  with  him.  An  old  woman,  who  was 
in  the  house,  said  one  day,  "  JVfQuarrie  will  be  at 
home  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen  with 
him ;"  and  she  said,  she  saw  his  servant  return  in 
red  and  green.  He  did  come  home  next  day.  He 
had  two  gentlemen  with  him,  and  his  servant  had  a 
new  red  and  green  livery,  which  M*Quarrie  had  bought 
for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sudden  thoaight,  not 
having  the  least  intention  when  he  left  home  to  pot 
his  servant  in  livery ;  so  that  the  old  woman  could 
not  have  heard  any  previous  mention  of  it.  This,  he 
assured  us,  was  a  true  story. 

M'Quarrie  insisted  that  the  Mercheta  MuKerum, 
mentioned  in  our  old  charters,  did  really  mean  the 
privilege  which  a  lord  of  a  manor  or  a  baron  had,  to 
have  the  first  night  of  all  his  vassals9  wives.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  the  belief  of  such  a  custom  having  ex- 
isted was  also  held  in  England,  where  there  is  a  tenure 
called  Borough  English,  by  which  the  eldest  child 
does  not  inherit,  from  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son 
of  the  tenant  \  M'Quarrie  told  us,  that  still,  on  the 
marriage  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep  is  due  to 
him ;  for  which  the  composition  is  fixed  at  five  shil- 
lings. I  suppose,  Ulva  is  the  only  place  where  this 
custom  remains  *. 

Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  much 
under  its  value  by  the  confidential  lawyer  of  that 
family,  and  it  being  mentioned  that  the  sale  would 

1  Sir  William  Blackstone  says  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  that  "  he  cannot  find 
mat  ever  this  custom  prevailed  in  England ;"  and  therefore  he  is  of  opinion  that 
at  could  not  have  given  rise  to  Borough-English.     [2.  Com.  83. — Ed.] 

•  (This  custom  still  continues  in  Ulva.— Walter  Scott. J 
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Tom  to  probably  be  set  aside  by  a  suit  in  equity,  Dr.  Johjisoi* 
said,  "  I  am  very  willing  that  this  sale  should  be  set 
aside,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  the  suit  will  be 
successful ;  for  the  argument  for  avoiding  the  sale  is 
founded  on  vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — ? 
as  that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  degree  of  confidence  placed  by  the  seller  in  the 
pferson  who  became  the  purchaser.  Now,  how  low 
should  a  price  be?  or  what  degree  of  confidence 
should  there  be  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside?  a 
bargain,  which  is  a  wager  of  skill  between  man  and 
man.  If,  indeed,  any  fraud  can  be  proved,  that  will 
do." 

When  Dr,  Johnson  and  I  were  by  ourselves  at 
night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  "  aspectum  generosum 
habet ;"  "  et  generosum  animum"  he  added.  For  fear 
of  being  overheard  in  the  small  Highland  houses,  I 
often  talked  to  him  in  such  Latin  as  I  could  speak, 
and  with  as  inuch  of  the  English  accent  as  I  could 
assume,  so  as  not  to  be  understood,  in  case  our  con- 
versation should  be  too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an.elegapt  bed  in  the  same  room ; 
and  here  it  was  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  as  to 
which  he  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  From 
his  description  of  his  chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been 
supposed,  that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him,  his 
feet,  during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire;  whereas 
he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  undressed,  he  felt  his 
feet  in  the  mire :  that  is,  the  clay-floor  of  the  room, 
which  he  stood  upon  before  he  went  into  bed,  was 
wet,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  broken, 
which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday,  1 7  th  October. — Being  informed  that  there 
was  nothing  worthy  of  observation  in  Ulva,  we  took 
boat,  and  proceeded  to  Inchkenneth *,  where  we  were 

1  [Inchkenneth  is  a  most  beautiful  little  islet  of  the  most  verdant  green,  while 
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introduced  by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  ^fln^'Jf^^X^* 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  and  to  two  yopug  l^if s*.  tys , e 
daughters.     Inchkenneth  is  a  pretty;  lfttlp  i^^nd^  * 
mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  all  good  Jaud. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr.  Johnson's 
heart  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  road  marked  with 
cart-wheels,  as  on  the  main  land  ;  a  thing  which  we 
had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  gave  us  a  pleasure 
similar  to  that  which  a  traveller  feels,  when,  whilst 
wandering  on  what  he  fears  is  a  desert  island,  he 
perceives, the  print  of  human  feet. 

Military  men  acquire  excellent  habits  of  having 
all  conveniencies  about  them.  Sir  Allan  M 'Lean, 
who  had  been  long  in  the  army,  and  had  now  a  lease 
of  the  island,  had  formed  a  commodious  habitation, 
though  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  small  buildings, 
only  one  story  high.  He  had,  in  his  little  apart- 
ments, more  things  than  I  could  enumerate  in  a  page 
or  two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  it  was  not 
the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of  the  "  Caledonian 

all  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Greban,  as  well  as  the  large  islands  of  Colinsay 
and  Ulva,  are  as  black  as  heath  and  moss  can  make  them.  But  Ulva  has  a  good 
anchorage,  and  Inchkenneth  is  surrounded  by  shoals.  It  is  now  uninhabited.  The 
ruins  of  the  huts,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  received  by  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
were  still  to  be  seen,  and  some  tatters  of  the  paper  hangings  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls.  Sir  George  Onesiphorus  Paul  was  at  Inchkenneth  with  the  same 
party  of  which  I  was  a  member.  He  seemed  to  me  to  suspect  many  of  the 
Highland  tales  which  he  heard,  but  he  showed  most  incredulity  on  the  subject 
of  Johnson's  having  been  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  we  saw  the 
ruins.  He  took  me  aside,  and  conjured  me  to  tell  him  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
"  This  Sir  Allan,"  said  he,  "  was  he  a  regular  baronet,  or  was  his  title  such  a 
traditional  one  as  you  find  in  Ireland  ?"  I  assured  my  excellent  acquaintance 
that,  "  for  my  own  part,  I  would  have  paid  more  respect  to  a  knight  of  Kerry, 
or  knight  of  Glynn  ;  yet  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  was  a  regular  baronet  by  patent ;" 
and,  having  given  him  this  information,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in 
return,  whether  he  would  not  in  conscience  prefer  the  worst  cell  in  the  jail  at 
Gloucester  (which  he  had  been  very  active  in  overlooking  while  the  building 
was  going  on)  to  those  exposed  hovels  where  Johnson  had  been  entertained  by 
rank  and  beauty.  He  looked  round  the  little  islet,  and  allowed  Sir  Allan  had 
some  advantage  in  exercising  ground ;  but  in  other  respects  he  thought  the 
compulsory  tenants  of  Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Such  was  his 
opinion  of  a  place,  concerning  which  Johnson  has  recorded  that  "it  wanted  little 
which  palaces  could  afford."— Walter  Scott.] 

VOL.  III.  C 
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Touru)  Mercury"  published  since  we  left  Edinburgh ;  which 
I  read  with  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels  who 
has  been  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  animated 
scenes  of  the  busy  world. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade  me  buy 
Bishop  Gastreirs  "  Christian  Institutes,"  which  was 
lying  in  the  room.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  read 
anything  on  a  Sunday1,  but  what  is  theological ;  not 
that  I  would  scrupulously  refuse  to  look  at  any  thing 
which  a  friend  should  show  me  in  a  newspaper ;  but 
in  general,  I  would  read  only  what  is  theological.  I 
read  just  now  some  of  "  Drummond's  Travels,"  before 
I  perceived  what  books  were  here.  I  then  took  up 
"  Derham's  Physico-Theology." 

Every  particular  concerning  this  island  having 
been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  would  be 
superfluous  in  me  to  present  the  public  with  the  ob- 
servations that  I  made  upon  it,  in  my  journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  almost  instantane- 
ously. He  knew  the  great  intimacy  there  had  been 
between  my  father  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Hector, 
and  was  himself  of  a  very  frank  disposition.  After 
dinner,  Sir  Allan  said  he  had  got  Dr.  Campbell  about 
a  hundred  subscribers  to  his  "  Britannia  Elucidata" 
(a  work  since  published  under  the  title  of  "A  Poli- 
tical Survey  of  Great  Britain"),  of  whom  he  believed 
twenty  were  dead,  the  publication  having  been  so 
long  delayed.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  imagine  the  delay 
of  publication  is  owing  to  this ; — that,  after  publica- 
tion, there  will  be  no  more  subscribers,  and  few  will 
send  the  additional  guinea  to  get  their  books:  in 
which  they  will  be  wrong ;  for  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.  I  think  highly  of 
Campbell.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts. 

»  [See  ante,  voL  H.  p.  74  Mid  304.— Eb.] 
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In  the  second  place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading ;  J£j?*S? 
not,  perhaps,  what  is  properly  called  learning,  but 
history,  politicks,  and,  in  short,  that  popular  know- 
ledge which  makes  a  man  very  useful.  In  the  third 
place,  he  has  learned  much  by  what  is  called  the  vox 
viva.     He  talks  with  a  great  many  people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rasay,  he  told  us, 
that  he  one  day  called  on  him,  and  they  talked  of 
"  Tull's  Husbandry/'  Dr.  Campbell  said  something. 
Dr.  Johnson  began  to  dispute  it.  "  Come,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "  we  do  not  want  to  get  the  better  of  one 
another ;  we  want  to  increase  each  other  s  ideas."  Dr. 
Johnson  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  conversation 
then  went  on  coolly  and  instructively.  His  candour 
in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him  much  credit,  and 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  proves  how  easily  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  talk  from  a  better  motive  than 
"  for  victory." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  showed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
a  Highlander,  that  he  won  Sir  Allan's  heart :  indeed, 
he  has  shown  it  during  the  whole  of  our  tour.  One 
night,  in  Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  a 
broad  sword  and  target,  and  made  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance; and,  another  night,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
put  a  large  blue  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  age,  his  size, 
and  his  bushy  gray  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  pre- 
sented the  image  of  a  venerable  Senachi:  and,  how- 
ever unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed 
much  pleased  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
Caledonian.  We  only  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  with  to  partake  of  the  social  glass.  One  of 
his  arguments  against  drinking  appears  to  me  not 
convincing.  He  urged,  that, "  in  proportion  as  drink- 
ing makes  a  man  different  from  what  he  is  before  he 
has  drunk,  it  is  bad ;  because  it  has  so  far  affected  his 
reason. "    But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that  a  man 

c  2 
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Tour  to  may  be  altered  by  itjbrthe  better;  that  his  spirits 
may  be  exhilarated,  without  his  reason  being  affected  ? 
On  the  general  subject  of  drinking,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  positively  to  take  the  other  side.  I  am  dubius 
non  improbus. 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Allan  informed  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  house  to  have  prayers  every  Sunday ; 
and  Miss  M'Lean  read  the  evening  service,  in  which 
we  all  joined.  I  then  read  Ogden's  second  and  ninth 
sermons  on  prayer,  which,  with  their  other  distin- 
guished excellence,  have  the  merit  of  being  short. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  the  most  agreeable 
Sunday  he  had  ever  passed;  and  it  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards  wrote  the 
following  ode  upon  Inchkenneth : 

INSULA  SANCTI  KENNETHI. 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  religione  priorum 

Nota,  Caledonias  panditur  intra  aquas ; 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  coerula  cursu 

Scire  locum  ▼olui  quid  daret  ille  novi. 
niic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades  magnis  nobilitatus  avis ; 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  fingeret  esse  deas : 
Non  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  saevus  habet ; 
Mollia  non  deerant  vacua  solatia  vitae, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Luxerat  ilia*  dies,  legis  gens  docta  supernae 

Spes  hominum  ac  curas  cum  procul  esse  jubet. 
Ponti  inter  strepitus  sacri  non  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt;  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit: 
Quid  quod  sacrifici  versavit  femina  libros, 

Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces. 
Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  quod  ubique  requiritur  hie  est; 

Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honestas  amor «. 


»  [The  sentiments  of  these  lines  are  very  beautiful,  but  many  of  the  ex- 

gresKions  are  awkward :  of  this  Johnson  himself  was  so  well  aware,  that  although 
e  did  not  send  these  verses  to  Boswell  till  Jan.  1775,  he,  even  after  that  long 
pause,  was  still  so  little  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  made  a  great  many  amend. 
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Monday,  \%ih  October. — We  agreed  to  pass  the  J™  * 
day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  engaged  to  have  every 
thing  in  order  for  our  voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our  amiable 
friend  young  Col,  his  merits  were  all  remembered. 
At  Ulva  he  had  appeared  in  a  new  character,  having 
given  us  a  good  prescription  for  a  cold.  On  my 
mentioning  him  with  warmth,  Dr.  Johnson  said, 


meets  and  additions,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  copy  of  these  rases,  as 
printed  from  his  Works.    The  variations  are  marked  in  italics. 

INSULA  KENNETH  I,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  relHgione  priorum 

Clara  Caledonia*  psnditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  reroces 

Didtur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  caerula  cursu, 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  daret  iste  novi. 
Illic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobtiitatus  avis. 
Una  duas  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  puellaR, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  dean. 
Nee  tamen  inculti  geltdia  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  saevus  habet 
Mollia  non  desunt  vacua  solatia  vita) 

Sive  librae  poscant  otia,  give  lyram. 
FuUerat  ilia  aies,  legis  qua  docta  superna? 

Spes  hominum  et  etnas  gent  procul  esse  jubet. 
Ut  precibus  jastas  avertat  numinis  iras 

Et  summi  accettdat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Ponti  inter  strenitux  non  saeri  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fnit. 
Nil  opus  est  ceris  sacra  ae  turre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsa  suas  nunciat  hora  vices. 
Quid,  quod  sacrifid  versavit  fcemina  Hbros  ? 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  lobelia  sacris. 
Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  quod  unique  requiritur  hie  est, 

Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honestus  amor. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  most  of  these  alterations  are  improvements.  The 
alteration  of  the  third  line  from  the  end,  "  Legitimas  faciunt"  is  not  happy ; 
bnt  will  be  explained  hereafter  (post,  2d  Feb.  1775).  It  has  been  observed  as 
strange,  that  so  nice  a  critic  as  Johnson  should  have  within  six  lines  made  the 
first  syllable  of  libros  both  long  and  short  But  Mr.  Peel  (to  whom  the  ob- 
servation was  repeated)  reminded  the  Editor,  with  happy  readiness,  that  Horace 
had  done  the  same : 

"  Curam  redde  brevem,  si  raunus  Apolline  dignum 

Vis  complere  librisy  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
41m.  ,j    .  1     *  ^j^  ^midem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 
(•(hint  v  1  j       jyji  Vineta  egomet  caedam  mea)  ciim  tibi  tibrum 

Sollicito damus,  aut  fesso."— EpisU  lib.  2,  ep.  i.  v.  216. — Ed.] 
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HebrfcL  "  ^  <*oes  evei7  thing  for  us :  we  will  erect  a  statue 
to  Co/.w  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  we  will  have  him 
with  his  various  attributes  and  characters,  like  Mer- 
cury, or  any  other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  will 
have  him  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him  as  a  fisher- 
man, as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman,  as  a  physician." 
I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a  little  grave 
in  thefloor  of  a  ruined  chapel  \  near  Sir  Allan  M'Lean's 
house,  in  which  I  buried  some  human  bones  I  found 
there.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  me  for  what  I  had  done, 
though  he  owned  he  could  not  have  done  it.  He 
showed  in  the  chapel  at  Rasay  his  horrour  at  dead 
men's  bones.  He  showed  it  again  at  Col's  house. 
In  the  charter-room  there  was  a  remarkably  large 
shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a  bone  of 
John  Garve,  one  of  the  lairds.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  look  at  it,  but  started  away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  "  What  is  the  reason  that 
we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence  ?"  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  the  reason  is  (though  I  don't  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason)  we  see  no 
qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  supe- 
riority. We  are  not  angry  at  a  soldier's  getting 
riches,  because  we  see  that  he  possesses  qualities 
which  we  have  not.  If  a  man  returns  from  a  battle, 
having  lost  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  full  of  gold, 
we  feel  that  he  deserves  the  gold;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  all  day  at  a  desk,  is 
entitled  to  get  above  us."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
may  we  not  suppose  a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  Spectator 
describes  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  to  have  been?" 
Johnson.    "  Why,  sir,  we   may  suppose  any  fie- 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  tell  us  that  he  had  visited  this  chapel  the  evening 
before ;  but  Johnson  says  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious,  went 
into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of 
spectres"— Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  173. — Ed.] 
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tiiious  character.  We  may  suppose  a  philosophical  I**? 
day-labourer,  who  is  happy  in  reflecting  that,  by  his 
labour,  he  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  support  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  we 
find  no  such  philosophical  day-labourer.  A  merchant 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  man  of  an  enlarged  mind ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged 
mind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solander  say  he 
was  a  Swedish  Laplander1.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  don't 
believe  he  is  a  Laplander.  The  Laplanders  are  not 
much  above  four  feet  high.  He  is  as  tall  as  you  t 
and  he  has  not  the  copper  colour  of  a  Laplander." 
Boswell.  "  But  what  motive  could  he  have  to 
make  himself  a  Laplander?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  he  must  either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a 
very  extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary  de- 
gradation of  himself.  '  For  all  my  being  the  great 
man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was  originally  a  bar- 
barian ;'  as  if  Burke  should  say,  *  I  came  over  a  wild 
Irishman9 — which  he  might  say  in  his  present  state 
of  exaltation." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  island  like 
Inchkenneth,  Dr.  Johnson  set  himself  to  think  what 
would  be  necessary  for  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 

"  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if  I  came 
to  live  here;  for,  if  you  have  it  not,  what  should 
hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians  to  land  in  the  night,  and 
carry  off  every  thing  you  have  in  the  house,  which, 
in  a  remote  country,  would  be  more  valuable  than 
cows  and  sheep  ?  add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having 
your  throat  cut."     Boswell.   "  I  would  have  a 

1  [Daniel  Charles  Solander  was  born  in  the  province  of  Nordland,  in  Sweden, 
in  1736;  he  came  to  England  in  1760;  became  F.R.S.  1764.  In  1768  he 
accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  voyage  with  Captain  Cook.  He  died  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum,,  in  1782.  The  Biographical  Dictionary 
says,  that  u  he  was  a  short  fair  man,  rather  fat,  with  small  eyes,  and  good  hu- 
moured expression  of  countenance." — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  ]arge  dog."  Johnson.  "So  you  may,  sir;  but  a 
large  dog  is  of  no  use  but  to  alarm."  He,  however, 
I  apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power  of  that 
animal.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  is  afraid  of 
no  dog.  "  He  would  take  him  up  by  the  hinder 
legs,  which  would  render  him  quite  helpless;  and 
then  knock  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  beat  out 
his  brains."  Topham  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  two  large  ferocious  dogs  were 
fighting1.  Dr.  Johnson  looked  steadily  at  them  for 
a  little  while ;  and  then,  as  one  would  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  are  foolishly  hurting  each  other,  he 
ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their  heads  till  he  drove 
them  asunder.  But  few  men  have  his  intrepidity, 
Herculean  strength,  or  presence  of  mind.  Most 
thieves  or  robbers  would  be  afraid  to  encounter  a 
mastiff. 

-  I  observed,  that  when  young  Col  talked  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  his  family,  he  always  said,  "  my 
lands."  For  this  he  bad  a  plausible  pretence ;  for 
he  told  me,  there  has  been  a  custom  in  this  family, 
that  the  laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son 
when  he  comes  of  age,  reserving  to  himself  only  a 
certain  life-rent.  He  said,  it  was  a  voluntary  custom ; 
but  I  think  I  found  an  instance  in  the  charter-room, 
that  there  was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  the  custom  was  voluntary,  it  was  only 
curious;  but  if  founded  on  obligation,  it  might  be 
dangerous ;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  in  Otaheite, 
whenever  a  child  is  born  (a  son,  I  think),  the  father 
loses  his  right  to  the  estate  and  honours,  and  that 
this  unnatural,  or  rather  absurd  custom,  occasions 
the  murder  of  many  children. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down  a  greyhound; 

1  [See post,  sub  Feb.  1775,  where  this  story  is  repeated— Ed.] 
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"  for,"  said  he,  "  the  doe  runs  himself  out  of  breath,  Tov  to 
by  going  too  quick,  and  then  I  get  up  with  him l." 
I  accounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog,  by  re- 
marking that  Col  had  the  faculty  of  reason,  and 
knew  how  to  moderate  his  pace,  which  the  dog  had 
not  sense  enough  to  do.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is 
a  noble  animal.  He  is  as  complete  an  islander  as 
the  mind  can  figure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a 
hunter,  a  fisher :  he  will  run  you  down  a  dog :  if  any 
man  has  a  tail2,  it  is  Col.  He  is  hospitable;  and 
he  has  an  intrepidity  of  talk,  whether  he  understands 
the  subject  or  not  I  regret  that  he  is  not  more  in- 
tellectual." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  of 
which  he  would  not  undertake  to  persuade  a  French* 
man  in  a  foreign  country.  "  I  '11  carry  a  Frenchman 
to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  1 511  tell  him,  *  by  our 
law  you  may  walk  half  round  the  church ;  but,  if  you 
walk  round  the  whole,  you  will  be  punished  capitally ;' 
and  he  will  believe  me  at  once.  Now,  no  English- 
man would  readily  swallow  such  a  thing :  he  would 
go  and  inquire  of  somebody  else."  The  Frenchman's 
credulity,  I  observed,  must  be  owing  to.  his  being 
accustomed  to.  implicit  submission ;  whereas  every 
Englishman  reasons  upon  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  instructs  his  representatives,  who  compose  the 
legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a  small  island 
adjoining  Inchkenneth,  which  afforded  nothing  worthy 
of  observation ;  and  in  such  social  and  gay  entertain- 
ments as  our  little  society  could  furnish. 

1  [This  is  not  spoken  of  hare-coursing,,  where  the  game  is  taken  or  lost  before 
the  dog  gets  out  of  wind ;  but  in  chasing  deer  with  the  great  Highland  grey- 
hound, CoTs  exploit  is  feasible  enough. — Walter  Scott.] 

«  [in  allusion  to  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  that  a  perfect  man  would  have  a 
tail.    See  ante,  voL  ii.  p.  309.— Ed.] 
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Ton  to  Tuesday y  19/A  October. — After  breakfast  we  took 
leaVe  ©f  the  young  ladies,  and  of  our  excellent  com- 
panion Col\  to  whom  we  had  been  so  much  obliged. 
He  had  now  put  us  under  the  care  of  his  chief;  and 
was  to  hasten  back  to  Sky.  We  parted  from  hifa 
with  very  strong  feelings  of  kindness  and  gratitude, 
and  we  hoped  to  have  had  some  future  opportunity 
of  proving  to  him  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but 
in  the  following  year  he  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
Sound  between  Ulva  and  Mull ;  and  this  imperfect 
memorial,  joined  to  the  high  honour  of  being  tenderly 
and  respectfully  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty  of  human  events 
has  permitted  us  to  make  to  this  deserving  young 
man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  accompany 
us  to  Icolmkill,  had  a  strong  good  boat,  with  four 
stout  rowers.  We  coasted  along  Mull  till  we  reached 
Gribon,  where  is  what  is  called  Mackinnon's  cave, 
compared  with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  inconsider- 
able. It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great  height,  close  to  the 
sea.  Upon  the  left  of  its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade, 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  conducted 
thither  artificially,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 

1  [Just  opposite  to  SfQuarrie's  house  the  boat  was  swamped  by  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  sailors,  who  had  partaken  too  largely  of  M<Quarrie's  wonted  hos- 
pitality.— Walter  Scott.  Johnson  says  in  his  Journey,  "  Here  we  had  the 
last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest 
his  virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  between  Ulva  and  Inchkenneth." — Works, 
voL  viii  p.  391.  The  account  given  in  the  Journey  of  young  Donald  Maclean, 
made  him  a  popular  character.  The  Laird  of  Col  is  a  character  in  O'Keefe's 
comedy,  called  The  Highland  Reel.  Johnson  writes  from  Lichfield,  13th 
June,  1775  :  "  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  poor  Col;"  and  a  review  of 
the  Journey y  Gent.'  Mag.  1775,  p.  86,  thus  concludes:  <«But  whatever  Dr. 
Johnson  saw,  whatever  he  described,  will  now  be  perpetuated ;  and  though  the 
buildings  of  Icolmkill  are  mouldering  into  dust,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Col  is 
insensible  of  praise,  readers  yet  unborn  will  feel  their  piety  warmed  by  the  ruins 
of  Iona,  and  their  sensibility  touched  by  the  untimely  fate  of  the  amiable 
Maclean."— Ed.] 
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cave  with  water.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  To£* 
tradition.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion  is  firmly  founded  upon  good 
grounds;  so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredulous  when 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  belief ;  being  in  this 
respect  just  the  reverse  of  modern  infidels,  who,  how- 
ever nice  and  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidences 
of  religion,  are  yet  often  so  ready  to  believe  the  most 
absurd  and  improbable  tales  of  another  nature,  that 
Lord  Hailes  well  observed,  a  good  essay  might  be 
written  Sur  la  CreduliU  des  Incredules. 

The  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with  any 
tolerable  exactness ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  lofty, 
and  to  be  a  pretty  regular  arch.  We  penetrated,  by 
candlelight,  a  great  way ;  by  our  measurement,  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Tradition 
says,  that  a  piper  and  twelve  men  once  advanced  into 
this  cave,  nobody  can  tell  how  far1,  and  never  re- 
turned. At  the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the 
air  was  quite  pure;  for  the  candle  burned  freely, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  the  flame  growing 
globular;  but  as  we  had  only  one,  we  thought  it 
dangerous  to  venture  farther,  lest,  should  it  have 
been  extinguished,  we  should  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  we  could  remain  without  danger. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  this  was  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosity he  had  ever  seen. 

We  saw  the  island  of  Staffa,  at  no  very  great 


1  [There  is  little  room  for  supposing  that  any  person  ever  went  farther  into 
M5Kiimon's  cave  than  any  man  may  now  go.  Johnson's  admiration  of  it  seems 
exaggerated.  A  great  number  of  the  M'Kinnons,  escaping  from  some  powerful 
enemy,  hid  themselves  in  this  cave  till  they  could  get  over  to  the  isle  of  Sky. 
It  concealed  themselves  and  their  hidings,  or  boats,  and  they  show  M'Kinnon's 
harbour,  M'Kinnon's  dining- table,  and  other  localities.  M'Kinnon's  candle- 
stick was  a  fine  piece  of  spar,  destroyed  by  some  traveller  in  the  frantic  rage 
for  appropriation,  with  which  tourists  are  sometimes  animated. — Walter 
Scott.] 
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Tour  to  distance,  but  could  not  land  upon  it,  the  surge  was  so 

Hebrid.      .  .  x  ° 

high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mull,  was  still 
talking  of  its  woods,  and  pointing  them  out  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  appearing  at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of 
that  island,  as  we  sailed  along.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I 
saw  at  Tobermorie  what  they  called  a  wood,  which  I 
unluckily  took  for  heath.  If  you  show  me  what  I 
shall  take  for  furze,  it  will  be  something." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast,  which  we  carried 
with  us.  We  hoped  to  have  procured  some  rum  or 
brandy  for  our  boatmen  and  servants,  from  a  publick- 
house  near  where  we  landed;  but  unfortunately  a 
funeral  a  few  days  before  had  exhausted  all  their  store. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
tacksmen,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  re- 
ceiving a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  liberal 
supply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and  passed  by 
Nuns'  Island,  which,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  the  nuns 
of  Icolmkill,  and  from  which,  we  were  told,  the  stone 
for  the  buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed 
along  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea  somewhat  rough,  and 
often  between  black  and  gloomy  rocks,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  If  this  be  not  roving  among  the  Hebrides, 
nothing  is."  The  repetition  of  words  which  he  had 
so  often  previously  used  made  a  strong  impression 
on  my  imagination;  and,  by  a  natural  course  of 
thinking,  led  me  to  consider  how  our  present  ad- 
ventures would  appear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I   have   often   experienced,  that  scenes  through 

which  a  man  has  passed  improve  by  lying  in  the 

memory:   they  grow  mellow.      Acti  labores  sunt 

jucundi.    This  may  be  owing  to  comparing  them 
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with  present  listless  ease.  Even  harsh  scenes  acquire  Toor  t* 
a  softness  by  length  of  time l ;  and  some  are  like  very 
loud  sounds,  which  do  not  please,  or  at  least  do  not 
please  so  much,  till  you  are  removed  to  a  certain 
distance.  They  may  be  compared  to  strong  coarse 
pictures,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  viewed  near. 
Even  pleasing  scenes  improve  by  time,  and  seem 
more  exquisite  in  recollection,  than  when  they  were 
present ;  if  they  have  not  faded  to,  dimness  in  the 
memory.  Perhaps,  there  is  so  mu£h  evil  in  every 
human  enjoyment,  when  present, — so  much  dross 
mixed  with  it,  that  it  requires  to  be  refined  by  time ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  see  why  time  should  not  melt  away 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  equal  proportions ; — why  the 
shade  should  decay,  and  the  light  remain  in  pre- 
servation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  by  our  following  various 
turnings  of  the  coast  of  Mull,  was  extended  to  about 
forty  miles,  it  gave  us  no  small  pleasure  to  perceive 
a  light  in  the  village  at  Icolmkill,  in  which  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live,  close  to  where 
the  ancient  building  stood.  As  we  approached  the 
shore,  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  just  discernible  in 
the  air,  was  a  picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred  place,  which, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  thought  on  with 
veneration,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  cordially  embraced. 
We  had  long  talked  of  visiting  Icolmkill ;  and,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  at  times  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  effect  our  purpose.  To 
have  seen  it,  even  alone,  would  have  given  me  great 

1 1  have  lately  observed  that  thia  thought  hat  been  elegantly  expressed  by 
Cowley: 

"  Things  which  offend  when  present,  and  affright, 
In  memory,  well  painted,  move^lelight." — Bos  well. 
[It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  lately  made  so  apt  a  quotation  from  the 
jfineid,  should  have  forgotten  the 

"  Forsan  et  haw  olim  meminisse  juvabit," — Ed.] 
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22"*  satisfaction ;  but  the  venerable  scene  was  rendered 
much  more  pleasing  by  the  company  of  my  great  and 
pious  friend,  who  was  no  less  affected  by  it  than  I 
was ;  and  who  has  described  the  impressions  it  should 
make  on  the  mind,  with  such  strength  of  thought, 
and  energy  of  language,  that  I  shall  quote  his  words, 
as  conveying  my  own  sensations  much  more  forcibly 
than  I  am  capable  of  doing : 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from 
all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from 
my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  digni- 
fied by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  Iona l !" 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  waB  arrived, 
the  inhabitants,  who  still  consider  themselves  as  the 
people  of  M'Lean,  to  whom  the  island  formerly  be- 
longed, though  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at  present 
possession  of  it,  ran  eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a  large  barn, 
the  island  affording  no  lodging  that  we  should  have 
liked  so  well.  Some  good  hay  was  strewed  at  one 
end  of  it,  to  form  a  bed  for  us,  upon  which  we  lay 
with  our  clothes  on ;  and  we  were  furnished  with 
blankets  from  the  village.     Each  of  us  had  a  port- 

1  Had  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime  passage,  the  world 
must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  present  respectable 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  [Sir  Josqph  Banks]  was  %so  much  struck  on 
reading  it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  an 
attitude  of  silent  admiration.— Boswell. 
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manteau  for  a  pillow.    When  I  awaked  in  the  morn*  Tow  to 
ing,  and  looked  round  me,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  idea  of  the  chief  of  the  M* Leans,  the  great 
English  moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  extended  in 
such  a  situation. 

Wednesday,  20th  October. — Early  in  the  morning, 
we  surveyed  the. remains  of  antiquity  at  this  place, 
accompanied  by  an  illiterate  fellow,  as  cicerone,  who 
called  himself  a  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Co- 
lumba,  the  founder  of  the  religious  establishment 
here.  As  I  knew  that  many  persons  had  already 
examined  them,  and  as  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  inspecting 
and  measuring  several  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has 
since  given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was  quiescent; 
and  I  resolved  to  stroll  among  them  at  my  ease,  to 
take  no  trouble  to  investigate  minutely,  and  only 
receive  the  general  impression  of  solemn  antiquity, 
and  the  particular  ideas  of  such  objects  as  should  of 
themselves  Strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nuns  to  the 
great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they  call  it,  along  an 
old  broken  causeway.  They  told  us  that  this  had 
been  a  street,  and  that  there  were  good  houses  built 
on  each  side.  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  paved  road  for  the  nuns.  The 
convent  of  monks,  the  great  church,  Oran's  chapel, 
and  four  other  chapels,  are  still  to  be  discerned.  But 
I  must  own  that  Icolmkill  did  not  answer  my  ex- 
pectations; for  they  were  high,  from  what  I  had 
read  of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  I  had  heard  and 
thought  of  it,  from  my  earliest  years.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  it  came  up  to  his  expectations,  because  he  had 
taken  his  impression  from  an  account  of  it  subjoined 
to  Saeheverel's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  it 
is  Said,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  here.  We  were 
both  disappointed,  when  we  were  shown  what  are 
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Tour  to  called  the  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Denmark,  and  of  a  king  of  France.  There 
are  only  some  grave-stones  flat  on  the  earth,  and  we 
could  see  no  inscriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of 
marble  monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster- Abbey, 
which  I  had  imagined  here!  The  grave-stones  of 
.  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family,  and  of  that  of  M'Quarrie, 
had  as  good  an  appearance  as  the  royal  grave-stones, 
if  they  were  royal ;  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard  in  the 
course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great.  Dr.  Johnson's 
peculiar  accuracy  of  investigation  detected  much  tra- 
ditional fiction,  and  many  gross  mistakes.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  provoked  by  people 
carelessly  telling  him,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
confidence,  what  he  found,  on  questioning  them  a 
little  more,  was  erroneous.  Of  this  there  were  innu- 
merable instances ». 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in  our  barn, 
and  stole  back  ag&in  to  the  cathedral,  to  indulge  in 
solitude  and  devout  meditation.  While  contem- 
plating the  venerable  ruins,  I  reflected  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never 
lose  their  sanctity  and  influence,  though  the  cares 
and  follies  of  life  may  prevent  us  from  visiting  them, 
or  may  even  make  us  fancy  that  their  effects  are 
only  "  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again 
to  be  perceived.  I  hoped  that,  ever  after  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain  an  exem- 
plary conduct.  One  has  a  strange  propensity  to  fix 
upon  some  point  of  time  from  whence  a  better  course 
A)f  life  may  begin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said  to  have  landed, 

» l&xpost,  7th  Feb.  1776 Ed.] 
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I  procured  a  horse  from  one  M'Ginnis,  who  ran  along  Tour  to 
as  my  guide.  The  M'Ginnises  are  said  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  clan  of  M'Lean.  Sir  Allan  had  been 
told  that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  him  some 
rum,  at  which  the  knight  was  in  great  indignation* 
"  You  rascal !"  said  he,  "  don't  you  know  that  I  can 
hang  you,  if  I  please  ?"  Not  adverting  to  the  chief- 
tain's power  over  his  clan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan 
had  known  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fellow  had 
committed,  which  he  could  discover,  and  so  get  him 
condemned;  and  said,  "  How  so?" — "Why,"  said 
Sir  Allan,  "  are  they  not  all  my  people  ?"  Sensible 
of  my  inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  contribute 
what  I  could  towards  the  continuation  of  feudal 
authority,  "  Very  true,"  said  I.  Sir  Allan  went  on : 
"  Refuse  to  send  rum  to  me,  you  rascal !  Don't  you 
know  that  if  I  order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat, 
you  are  to  do  it?" — "  Yes,  an 't  please  your  honour ! 
and  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself  too."  The  poor 
fellow  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  send  the  rum. 
His  making  these  professions  was  not  merely  a  pre- 
tence in  presence  of  his  chief;  for  after  he  and  I 
were  out  of  Sir  Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me,  '*  Had 
he  sent  his  dog  for  the  rum,  I  would  have  given  it : 
I  would  cut  my  bones  for  him."  It  was  very  re- 
markable to  find  such  an  attachment  to  a  chief, 
though  he  had  then  no  connexion  with  the  island, 
and  had  not  been  there  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Allan, 
by  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  said,  "  I  believe  you 
are  a  Campbell." 

The  place  which  I  went  to  see  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  village.  They  call  it  Portawherry,  from 
the  wherry  in  which  Columba  came ;  though,  when 
they  show  the  length  of  his  vessel,  as  marked  on  the 
beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones,  they  say,  "  Here  is  the 
length  of  the  Curraeh?  using  the  Erse  word. 

VOL.  III.  d 
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Tour  to  Icolmkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabitants  ex- 
port some  cattle  and  grain ;  and  I  was  told  they 
import  nothing  but  iron  and  salt.  They  are  indus- 
trious, and  make  their  own  woollen  and  linen  cloth ; 
and  they  brew  a  good  deal  of  beer,  which  we  did  not 
find  in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid-day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Neal  Macleod,  who  having  been  informed  of  our 
coming,  by  a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  came  out  to 
meet  us.  We  were  this  night  very  agreeably  enter- 
tained at  his  house.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me 
that  he  was  the  cleanest-headed 1  man  that  he  had 
met  with  in  the  Western  Islands.  He  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  writings,  and 
courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often  obliged  to 
you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before." 

He  told  us  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  St.  Kilda, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  minister  or  catechist  there, 
and  had  there  first  read  Horace  and  Virgil.  The 
scenes  which  they  describe  must  have  been  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  dreary  waste  around  him. 

Thursday \  91st  October. — This  morning  the  sub- 
ject of  politicks  was  introduced.  Johnson.  "  Pulte- 
ney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  could  be.  He  was  a 
whig  who  pretended  to  be  honest ;  and  you  know  it 
is  ridiculous  for  a  whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest.  He 
cannot  hold  it  out  V  He  called  Mr.  Pitt  a  meteor ; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fixed  star.  He  said,  "  It  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  all  the  force  of  government 
was  required  to  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen 

1  [Quere  clearest  9  but  it  is  cleanest  in  all  the  editions.  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he 
said  cleanest,  meant  freest  from  prejudice ;  but  it  has  an  odd  sound  in  juxta- 
position with  the  head  of  a  Highlander. Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.— Ed.] 
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the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the  livery-  Tour  to 
men  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops,— knew  he  would 
debauch  their  daughters  V 

Boswell.  *  The  History  of  England  is  so  strange 
that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  voufched  as  it  is,  it  would 
hardly  be  credible."*  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  it  were 
told  as  shortly,  and  with  as  little  preparation  for  in- 
troducing the  different  events,  as  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Kings,  it  would  be  equally  liable  to  objections 
of  improbability."  Mr.  Macleod  was  much  pleased 
with  the  justice  and  novelty  of  the  thought.  Dr. 
Johnson  illustrated  what  he  had  said  as  follows: 
"  Take,  as  an  instance,  Charles  the  First's  conces- 
sions to  his  parliament,  which  were  greater  and 
greater,  in  proportion  as  the  parliament  grew  more 
insolent,  and  less  deserving  of  trust.  Had  these  con- 
cessions been  related  nakedly,  without  any  detail  of 
the  circumstances  which  generally  led  to  them,  they 
would  not  have  been  believed." 

Sir  Allan  M'Lean  bragged,  that  Scotland  had  the 
advantage  of  England,  by  its  having  more  water. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  would  not  have  your  water,  to 
take  the  vile  bogs  which  produce  it.  You  have  too 
much !  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  more  water  than 
either  of  us ;" — and  then  he  laughed.    (But  this  was 

1  [I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  observation  on  this  strong  sa- 
tirical sally  on  my  classical  companion,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it  lately  from 
memory,  in  his  presence,  I  expressed  it  thus : — "  They  knew  he  would  rob  their 
shops,  if  he  durst;  they  knew  he  would  debauch  their  daughters,  if  he  could  ;" 
which,  according  to  the  French  phrase,  may  be  said  rencherir  on  Dr.  Johnson; 
but  on  looking  into  my  Journal,  I  found  it  as  above,  and  would  by  no  means 
make  any  addition.  Mr.  Wilkes  received  both  readings  with  a  good  humour 
that  I  cannot  enough  admire.  Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respect  to  my- 
self the  reader  has  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this 
Journal)  are  too  fond  of  a  bon  mot,  not  to  relish  it,  though  we  should  be  our- 
selves  the  object  of  it  Let  me  add,  injustice  to  the  gentleman  here  mentioned, 
that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  London,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  city.  Some  years  before  Dr.  Johnson  died,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  they  were  ever  afterwards  on  easy  and  not  unfriendly  terms.  The  parti- 
culars I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  hereafter. — Boswell.  [Post, 
16th  May,  1776,  8th  May,  1781,  and2lst  May,  1783— Ed.] 

D  2 
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Tour  to  surely  robust  sophistry:  for  the  people  *of  taste  in 
England,  who  have  seen  Scotland,  own  that  its 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes  makes  it  naturally  more 
beautiful  than  England,  in  that  respect.)  Pursuing 
his  victory  over  Sir^AUan,  he  proceeded;  "Your 
country  consists  of  two  things,  stone  and  water. 
There  is,  indeed,  a*  little  earth  above  the  stone  in 
some  places,  but  a  very  little ;  and  the  stone  is  always 
appearing.  It  is  like  a  man  in  rags-— the  naked  skin 
is  still  peeping  out." 

He  took  teave  of  Mr.  Macleod,  saying,  "  Sir,  I 
thank  you  for  your  entertainment,  and  your  eon?- 
versation." 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite  yesterday, 
came  this  morning  on  purpose  to  breakfast  with  us, 
and  very  obligingly  furnished  us  with  horses  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  to  Mr.  M'Lean's  of  Lochbuy, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  dined  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  another  physician 
in  Mull,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the  uncommon 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me, 
"  This  man  is  just  a  hogshead1  of  sense/' 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,"  which  lay 
in  the  room,  that  it  told  nothing  but  what  every  body 
might  have  known  at  that  time ;  and  that  what  was 
good  in  it  did  not  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading 
to  find  it. 

After  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what  appeared 
to  me  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate  country  I  had 
ever  beheld,  we  arrived,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy. 
Buy,  in  Erse,  signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  imagined 
that  the  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea  here  was  thus 


1  [A  metaphor  which  might  rather  have  been  expected  from  M'Quarrie  than 
the  Doctor ;  but  the  editor  believes  that  it  is  a  common  northern  expression  to 
signify  great  capacity  of  intellect.— Ed.  ] 
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denominated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Red  Sea ;  J^jJJ^0 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  hill  above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
has  the  epithet  of  Buy. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Lochbuy's  being  a  great 
roaring  braggadocio,  &  kind  of  Sir  John  Faletaff,  both 
in  size  and  manners ;  but  we  found  that  they  had  * 
swelled  him  up  to  a  fictitious  size,  and  clothed  him 
with  imaginary  qualities.  Col's  idea  of  him  was 
equally  extravagant,  though  very  different :  he  told 
us,  he  was  quite  a  Don  Quixote ;  and  said,  he  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together. 
The  truth  is,  that  Lochbuy  proved  to  be  only  a  bluff, 
comely,  noisy  old  gentleman,  proud  of  his  hereditary 
consequence,  and  a  very  hearty  and  hospitable  land- 
lord. Lady  Lochbuy  was  sister  to  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
but  much  older.  He  said  to  me,  "  They  are  quite 
Antediluvians T  Being  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  well,  Lochbuy  bawled  out  to  him,  "  Are  you 
of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencro,  or  of  Ardnamurchan?" 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  significant  look,  but  made 
no  answer;  and  I  told  Lochbuy  that  he  was  not  * 
Johnston,  but  Johnson,  and  that  he  was  an  English- 
man1. 

Lochbuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove  himself  a 
weak  man,  liable  to  imposition,  or,  as  we  term  it  in 
Scotland,  a  facile  man,  in  order  to  set  aside  a  lease 
which  he  had  granted ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 
On  n^y  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Dr,  Johnson, 
he  j^emed  much  surprised  that  such  a  suit  was  ad- 

*  f  Boswell  totally  misapprehended  Lochbup'a  meaning.  There  are  two  septs 
of  the  powerful  dan  of  McDonald,  who  are  called  Mac-Ian,  that  is,  John's- 
sbnf  and  as  Highlanders  often  translate  their  names  when  they  go  to  the  Low- 
land**-  as  {feegot-spn  for  Mac-Gregor,  Farquhar-son  lor  Fnzquh**^  Lochbuy 
supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  he  one  of  the  Mac-Ians  of  Ardnamurchan,  or 
of  Glencro.  Boswell's  explanation  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  Johnston* 
are  a  clan  distinguished  in  Scottish  border  history,  and  as  brare  as  any  Highland 
dan  that  erer  wore  brogues  ;  but  they  lay  entirely  out  of  Lochbuy1'*  knowledge— 
nor  was  he  thinking  of  Mem— Walteb  Scott.] 
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HdT-d°  m*tte(*  ty  *^e  Scottish  law,  and  observed,  that  "  in 
England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stultify  himself1.** 

Sir  Allan,  Lochbuy,  and  I,  had  the  conversation 
chiefly  to  ourselves  to-night.  Dr.  Johnson,  being  ex- 
tremely weary,  went  to  bed  soon  after  supper. 

Friday,  22d  October. — Before  Dr.  Johnson  came 
•  to  breakfast,  Lady  Lochbuy  said,  "  he  was  a  dungeon 
of  wit ;"  a  very  common  phrase  in  Scotland  to  express 
a  profoundness  of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards  told 
me,  that  he  never  had  heard  it2.  She  proposed  that 
he  should  have  some  cold  sheep's  head  for  breakfast. 
Sir  Allan  seemed  displeased  at  his  sister's  vulgarity, 
and  wondered  how  such  a  thought  should  come  into 
her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love  of  sport,  I  took 
the  lady's  part ;  and  very  gravely  said,  "  I  think  it 
is  but  fair  to  give  him  an  offer  of  it.  If  he  does  not 
choose  it,  he  may  let  it  alone."  "  I  think  so,"  said 
the  lady,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an  air  of  vic- 
tory. Sir  Allan,  finding  the  matter  desperate,  strutted 
about  the  room,  and  took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
came  in,  she  called  to  him,  "  Do  you  choose  any  cold 
sheep's  head,  sir  ?"  "  No,  madam,9'  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  surprise  and  anger3.  "  It  is  here,  sir,"  said 
she,  supposing  he  had  refused  it  to  save  the  trouble 
of  bringing  it  in.  They  thus  went  on  at  cross  pur- 
poses, till  he  confirmed  his  refusal  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  misunderstood;  while  I  sat  quietly  by,  and 
enjoyed  my  success. 

1  This  maxim,  however,  has  been  controverted.  See  u  Blackstone*s  Com- 
mentaries," vol.  ii.  p.  292;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. — Boswell. 

2  [It  is  also  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  somewhat  more  emphatic 
than  the  eulogy  in  a  former  page,  of  being  a  hogslicad  of  sense Ed.] 

3  [Begging  pardon  of  the  Doctor  and  his  conductor,  I  have  often  seen  and 
partaken  of  cold  sheep's  head  at  as  good  breakfast-tables  as  ever  they  sat  at. 
This  protest  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Culrossie,  who  fought  a 
duel  for  the  honour  of  Aberdeen  butter.  I  have  passed  over  all  the  Doctor's 
other  reproaches  upon  Scotland,  but  the  sheep's  head  I  will  defend  Mis  veribus. 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  must  have  forgiven  my  zeal  on  this  occasion ;  for  if,  as  he 
says,  dinner  be  the  thing  of  which  a  man  thinks  oftenett  during  the  day,  break- 
fast must  be  that  of  which  he  thinks  first  in  the  morning. — Walter  Scott.] 
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After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old  castle,  in  the  Jf££ 
pit  or  dungeon  of  which  Lochbuy  had  some  years 
before  taken  upon  him  to  imprison  several  persons ; 
and  though  he  had  been  fined  in  a  considerable  sum 
by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  he  %was  so  little  affected 
by  it,  that  while  we  were  examining  the  dungeon, 
he  said  to  me,  with  a  smile,  "  Your  father  knows 
something  of  this ;"  (alluding  to  my  father's  having 
sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  his  trial.)  Sir  Allan 
whispered  me,  that  the  laird  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  had  lost  his  heritable  jurisdiction l. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  ferry,  by  which  we  were 
to  cross  to  the  main  land  of  Argyleshire.  Lochbuy 
and  Sir  Allan  accompanied  us.  We  were  told  much 
of  a  war-saddle,  on  which  this  reputed  Don  Quixote 
used  to  be  mounted ;  but  we  did  not  see  it,  for  the 
young  laird  had  applied  it  to  a. less  noble  purpose, 
having  taken  it  to  Falkirk  fair  with  a  drove  of  black 
cattle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Lochbuy,  and  to  our  very'kind 
conductor,  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  on  the  shore  of  Mull, 
and  then  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  strewed  with  branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  upon 
which  we  sat.  We  had  a  good  day  and  a  fine  passage, 
and  in  the  evening  landed  at  Oban,  where  we  found 
a  tolerable  inn.     After  having  been  so  long  confined 

1  [Sir  Allan  Maclean,  like  many  Highland  chiefs,  was  embarrassed  in  his 
private  affairs,  and  exposed  to  unpleasant  solicitations  from  attorneys,  called  in 
Scotland,  writers  (which,  indeed,  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  retiring  to  Inch- 
kenneth).  Upon  one  occasion  he  made  a  visit  to  a  friend,  then  residing  at 
Carron  lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  where  the  banks  ot  that  river  are 
studded  with  pretty  villas ;  Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  landscape,  asked  his  friend, 
whom  that  handsome  seat  belonged  to.  "  M— -,  the  writer  to  the  signet,*' 
was  the  reply.  "  Umph !"  said  Sir  Allan,  but  not  with  an  accent  of  assent, 
"  I  mean  that  other  house."  "  Oh !  that  belongs  to  a  very  honest  fellow, 
Jamie  — ,  also  a  writer  to  the  signet"  "  Umph !"  said  the  Highland  chief  of 
M'Lean,  with  more  emphasis  than  before.  "  And  yon  smaller  house  ?"  "  That 
belongs  to  a  Stirling  man ;  I  forget  his  name,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  writer,  too, 

for ."    Sir  Allan,  who  had  recoiled  a  quarter  of  a  circle  backward  at  every 

response,  now  wheeled  the  circle  entire,  and  turned  bis  back  on  the  landscape, 
saying,  "  My  good  friend,  I  must  own,  you  have  a  pretty  situation  here ;  but 
i  your  neighbourhood."--.  Walter  Scott.] 


. 
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Tom-  to  at  different  times  in  islands,  from  which  it  was  always 

'  uncertain  when  we  could  get  away,  it  was  comfortable 

to  be  now  on  the  main  land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in 

health,  we  might  get  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or 

England  in  a  certain,  number  of  days. 

Here  we  discovered  from  the  conjectures  which 
were  formed,  that  the  people  on  the  main  land  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  motions ;  for  in  a  Glasgow 
newspaper  we  found  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  con- 
tains a  just  and  well-turned  compliment  to  my  illus- 
trious friend,  I  shall  here  insert : 

"  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  confined  by  tem- 
pestuous weather  to  the  isle  of  Sky ;  it  being  unsafe  to  venture 
in  a  small  boat  upon  such  a  stormy  surge  as  is  very  common 
there  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Such  a  philosopher,  detained 
on  an  almost  barren  island,  resembles  a  whale  left  upon  the 
strand.  The  latter  will  be  welcome  to  every  body,  on  account 
of  his  oil,  his  bone,  &c,  and  the  other  will  charm  his  com- 
panions, and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his  superior  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  calm  resignation,  and  unbounded  benevolence*" 

Saturday,  23d  October. — After  a  good  night's 
rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisure.  We  talked  of 
Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
highly ;  and,  while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his 
great  coat,  he  repeated  from  it  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  which  he  did  with  such  energy,  that 
the  tear  started  into  his  eye : 

"  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great, 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man  *." 

1  [Miss  Reynolds,  in  her  Recollections,  says  that  Johnson  told  her  that  he  had 
written  these  lines  for  Goldsmith ;  but  this  is  another  instance  of  the  inaccuracy 
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We  could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which,  according  Too*  to 
to  the  maxim  detur  digniori,  was  appropriated  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  sheltie.  I  and  Joseph  rode  with 
halters.  We  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  a  pretty  wide 
lake,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  close  by  the  shore, 
found  a  hut  for  our  inn.  We  were  much  wet.  I 
changed  my  clothes  in  part;  and  was  at  pains  to  get 
myself  well  dried.  Dr.  Johnson  resolutely  kept  on 
all  his  clothes,  wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  steam 
before  the  smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  him  in  the 
wrong;  but  his  firmness  was,  perhaps,  a  species  of 
heroism. 

I  remember  but  little  of  our  conversation.  I 
mentioned  Shenstone's  saying  of  Pope,  that  he  had 
the  art  of  condensing  sense  more  than  any  body. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  not  true,  sir.  There  is 
more  sense  in  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in  a  page  (or  a 
sentence,  or  ten  lines — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the 
very  phrase)  of  Pope."  He  maintained  that  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at 
this ;  and  observed,  that  his  building  so  great  a  house 
at  Inverary  was  not  like  a  narrow  man.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  when  a  narrow  man  has  resolved  to  build  a 
house,  he  builds  it  like  another  man.  But  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  narrow  in  his  ordinary  expenses, 
in  his  quotidian  expenses !." 

The  distinction  is  very  just.  It  is  in  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  life  that  a  man's  liberality  or  narrowness 
is  to  be  discovered.  I  never  heard  the  word  quotidian 
in  this  sense,  and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr. 


of  even  the  most  plausible  witnesses. — See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  Johnson  was  fond 
of  repeating  these  beautiful  lines,  and  his  having  dene  so  to  Miss  Reynolds,  no 
doubt,  led  to  her  mistake :  be  was  incapable  of  any  such  deceit — Ed.] 

1  [This  information  Johnson,  no  doubt,  derived  through  his  early  friends,  the 
Misses  Cotterel,  who  were  acquaintances  of  the  widow  of  Duke  Archibald's  pre- 
decessor.—See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  228.— Ed.] 
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tw  to  Johnson's  own  fabrication ;  but  I  have  since  found  it 
HebnA  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Night  fifth), 

"  Death 's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey,** 

and  in  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Charles  I.  and  Dr.  Donne. 

It  rained  very  hard  as  we  journeyed  on  after  dinner. 
The  roar  of  torrents  from  the  mountains,  as  we  passed 
along  in  the  dusk,  and  the  other  circumstances  at- 
tending our  ride  this  evening,  have  been  mentioned 
with  so  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inverary,  where  we  found  an 
excellent  inn.  Even  here,  Dr.  Johnson  would  not 
change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation  cheered  us 
much.  We  supped  well;  and  after  supper,  Dr. 
Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen  taste  any  fermented 
liquor  during  all  our  travels,  called  for  a  gill  of 
whisky.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  what  it 
is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy !"  He  drank  it  all 
but  a  drop,  which  I  begged  leave  to  pour  into  my 
glass,  that  I  might  say  we  had  drunk  whisky  together. 
I  proposed  Mrs.  Thrale  should  be  our  toast.  He 
would  not  have  her  drunk  in  whisky,  but  rather 
"  some  insular  lady ;"  so  we  drank  one  of  the  ladies 
whom  we  had  lately  left.  He  owned  to-night,  that 
he  got  as  good  a  room  and  bed  as  at  an  English  inn. 

I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  from 
home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anxiety  I  had 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  not  having  received  any 
account  of  my  family  for  many  weeks.  I  also  found 
'  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrick,  which  was  a  regale  as 
agreeable  as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert.  He 
had  favoured  me  with  his  correspondence  for  many 
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years ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  at  Iriver-  Tour  to 
ness,  I  had  written  to  him  as  follows : 

«  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DAVID  GAR  RICK,  ESQ.  LONDON. 

"  Inverness,  Sunday,  2$Kh  August,  1773. 
"  My  dear  sir, — Here  I  am,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson 
actually  with  me.  We  were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to 
which,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over  the  bleak 
and  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches.  Your  old 
preceptor  repeated,  with  much  solemnity,  the  speech 

4  How  far  is 't  called  to  Fores  ?  What  are  these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,'  Ac 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth' s  castle  at  Inverness. 
I  have  had  great  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon 
the  classical  scenes  of  Shakspeare  in  Scotland ;  which  I  really 
looked  upon  as  almost  as  improbable  as  that  '  Birnam  wood 
should  come  to  Dunsinane.'  Indeed,  as  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  view  him  as  a  permanent  London  object,  it  would 
not  be  much  more  wonderful  to  me  to  see  St.  Paul's  church 
moving  along  where  we  now  are.  As  yet  we  have  travelled  in 
post  chaises ;  but  to-morrow  we  are  to  mount  on  horseback,  and 
ascend  into  the  mountains  by  Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the 
ferry,  where  we  are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall  see  that  island 
fully,  and  then  visit  some  more  of  the  Hebrides ;  after  which 
we  are  to  land  in  Argyleshire,  proceed  by  Glasgow  to  Auchin- 
leck,  repose  there  a  competent  time,  and  then  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, from  whence  the  Rambler  will  depart  for  old  England 
again,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  convenient  Hitherto  we  have  had 
a  very  prosperous  expedition.  I  flatter  myself,  servetur  ad  imum, 
qualis  ab  incepto  processerit.  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  I 
have  a  rich  journal  ef  his  conversation.  Look  back,  Davy1,  to 
Lichfield ;  run  up  through  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  you 
first  knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  with  me  his  present  extra- 
ordinary tour.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  writing  to  you 
from  this  place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  corresponds 
exactly  to  Shakspeare's  description.  While  we  were  there  to- 
day, it  happened  oddly,-  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of  the 
chimney-tops,  and  croaked.     Then  I  in  my  turn  repeated — 


1  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  this  familiar  appellation  to  my  celebrated  friend, 
to  bring  in  a  more  lively  manner  to  his  remembrance  the  period  when  lie  was 
Dr.  Johnson's  pupil. — Boswell. 
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Tour  to  }        '  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

HebricL  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  battlements.* 


i;  > 


u  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Think  what  enthusiastick 
happiness  I  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking 
among  the  romantick  rocks  and  woods  of  my  ancestors  at  Auch- 
inleck !  Write  to  me  at  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  his  verses 
on  great  George  and  tuneful  Cibber,  and  the  bad  verses  which 
led  him  to  make  his  fine  ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep 
your  promise,  and  let  me  have  them.  I  offer  my  very  best  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  ever  am  your  warm  admirer  and 
friend,  "  James  BosWEiiL.*' 

His  answer  was  as  follows. 

"MR.  GARRICK  TO  MR.  BOSWELL,  EDINBURGH. 

"Hampton,  Utb  September* ,17^3. 

"  Dear  sir, — You  stole  away  from  London,  and.  left  (us  ajl 
in  the  lurch ;  for  we  expected  you  one  night  at  the  club,  and 
knew  nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I  paid  you  what  I 
owed  you  for  the  book  you  bought  for  me,  I  should  only  have 
grieved  for  the  los?  of  your  company,  and  alept  with  a  quiet 
conscience;  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it  must  remain  so:  till  \$$& 
you  again,  though  I  am  sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  .will 
discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let  him.  Your  account 
of  your  journey  to  Fores,  the  raven,  old  castle,  &c.  &c.  made  me 
half  mad*  Are  you  not  rather  too  late  in  the  year  for  finis  wea- 
ther, which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  seeing  places  ?  I  hop^  your 
pleasure  will  continue  qualis  ab  incepto,  &c 

"  Your  friend l threatens  me  much.   I  only  wish  that 

he  would  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  play, 
I  will  Cbrgite  him.  I  remember  he  complained  to  you  that  his 
bookseller  called  for  the  money  for  some  copies  of  his  QLusiad]]* 
which  I  subscribed  for,  and  that  I  desired  him  to  caH  again,. 
The  truth  is,  that  my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks 

*  I  have  suppressed  my  friend's  name  from  an  apprehension  of  wounding  his 
sensibility ;  hut  I  would  not  withhold  from  my  readers  a  passage  which  shows 
Mr.  Garrick's  mode  of  writing  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  contains  a 
pleasing  trait  of  his  domestick  life.  His  judgment  of  dramatick  piecss,  so  fat 
as  concerns  their  exhibition  on  the  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  have  considerable 
weight.  But  from  the  effect  which  a  perusal  of  the  tragedy  here  condemned  had 
upon  myself,  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  criticks,  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  has  much  poetical  merit;  and  its  authour  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  performances  which  show  that  the  epithet  poetaster  was,  in  the 
present  instance, -much  misapplied. — Boswell.  [The  author  was  Mickle: 
see  ante,  voLii.  p.  197. — Ed.] 
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together  I  have  not  ten  shillings  in  my  pocket.  However,  had  it  Tour  to 
been  otherwise,  it  was  not  so  great  a  crime  to  draw  his  poetical  Hebrid. 
vengeance  upon  me.     I  despise  all  that  he  can  do,  and  am  glad 
that  I  can  so  easily  get  rid  of  him  and  his  ingratitude.     I  am 
hardened  both  to  abuse  and  ingratitude. 

"  You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recommend  your  poetasters 
to  my  civility  and  good  offices. 

"  Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  play  of  Eschylus  (the  Prome- 
theus), published  and  translated  by  poor  old  Morell,  who  is  a 
good  scholar,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine  ?  It  will  be  but 
half-a-guinea,  and  your  name  shall  be  put  in  the  list  I  am 
making  for  him.     You  will  be  in  very  good  company. 

"  Now  for  the  epitaphs ! 

{This  refers  to  the  epitaph  on  Philips,  and  the  verses  tm  George 
the  Second,  and  Colley  Cibher,  as  his  poet  laureat,/ar  which 
see  ante,  vol.  t.  p.  120). 

c<  I  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have  said  more  to  you. 
My  love  and  respects  to  Mr.  Johnson.     Yours  ever, 

"  D.  Garkick. 

"  I  can't  write.     I  have  the  gout  in  my  hand." 

Sunday,  %4dh  October. — We  passed  the  forenoon 
calmly  and  placidly.  I  prevailed  on  Dr.  Johnson  to 
read  aloud  Ogden's  sixth  Sermon  on  Prayer,  which 
he  did  sjtith  a  distinct  expression,  and  pleasing  so* 
lemnity.  He  praised  my  favourite  preacher,  his 
elegant  language,  and  remarkable  acuteness;  and 
said,  he  fought  infidels  with  their  own  weapons. 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogden's  manner,  I  insert  thq 
following  passage  from  the  sermon  which  Dr.  John- 
son now  read.  The  preacher,  after  arguing  against 
that  vain  philosophy  which  maintains,  in  conformity 
with  the  hard  principle  of  eternal  necessity,  or  un- 
changeable predetermination,  that  the  only  effect  of 
prayer  for  others,  although  we  are  exhorted  to  pray 
for  them,  is  to  produce  good  dispositions  in  ourselves 
towards  them,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask,  But  if  this  then,  though 
enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  in- 
tention, when  I  am  taught  to  pray  for  other  persons,  why  is  it 
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Tour  to  that  I  do  not  plainly  so  express  it  ?  Why  is  not  the  form  of 
Hebnd.  ^  potion  brought  nearer  to  the  meaning?  Give  them,  say 
I  to  our  heavenly  Father,  what  is  good.  But  this,  I  am 
to  understand,  will  be  as  it  will  be,  and  is  not  for  me  to  alter. 
What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing  ?  I  am  desiring  to  become 
charitable  myself;  and  why  may  I  not  plainly  say  so  ?  Is  there 
shame  in  it,  or  impiety  ?  The  wish  is  laudable :  why  should  I 
form  designs  to  hide  it  ? 

"  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought  about  by  indirect 
means,  and  in  this  artful  manner  ?  Alas !  who  is  it  that  I 
would  impose  on  ?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this  commerce, 
that  I  desire  to  hide  any  thing  ?  When,  as  my  Saviour  com- 
mands me,  I  have  e  entered  into  my  closet,  and  shut  my  door,' 
there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to  my  devotions,  God  and  my 
own  heart :  which  of  the  two  am  I  deceiving  ?" 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  upon  inquiring 
if  there  were  any  in  the  house,  was  told  that  a  waiter 
had  some,  which  were  brought  to  him;. but  I  recol- 
lect none  of  them,  except  Hervey's  Meditations. 
He  thought  slightingly  of  this  admired  book.  He 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  would  not  allow  even 
the  scene  of  the  dying  husband  and  father  to  be  pa- 
thetick.  I  am  not  an  impartial  judge ;  for  Hervey's 
Meditations  engaged  my  affections  in  my  early  years. 
He  read  a  passage  concerning  the  moon,  ludicrously* 
and  showed  how  easily  he  could,  in  the  same  style, 
make  reflections  on  that  planet,  the  very  reverse  of 
Hervey's,  representing  her  as  treacherous  to  mankind. 
He  did  this  with  much  humour ;  but  1  have  not  pre- 
served the  particulars.  He  then  indulged  a  playful 
fancy,  in  making  a  Meditation  on  a  Pudding,  of  which 
I  hastily  wrote  down,  in  his  presence,  the  following 
note ;  which,  though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  it. 

" MEDITATION  ON  A  PUDDING. 

"  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding  is  composed. 
It  is  composed  of  flour  that  once  waved  in  the  golden  grain, 
and  drank  the  dews  of  the  morning ;  of  milk  pressed  from  the 
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swelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milk-maid,  J0*"*? 
whose  beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recommended  a  worse 
draught ;  who,  while  she  stroked  the  udder,  indulged  no  am- 
bitious thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces,  formed  no  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  her  fellow-creatures :  milk,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  eow,  that  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass  of  the  field, 
and  supplies  us  with  that  which  made  the  greatest  part  of  the 
food  of  mankind  in  the  age  which  the  poets  have  agreed  to  call 
golden.  It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of  nature,  which 
the  theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An  egg  con- 
tains water  within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface ;  and  an  un- 
formed mass,  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a  regular 
animal,  furnished  with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with 
feathers.  Let  us  consider:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding  ?  If  more  is  wanting, 
more  may  be  found.  It  contains  salt,  which  keeps  the  sea 
from  putrefaction :  galtr  which  is  made  the  image  of  intellectual 
excellence,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  pudding." 

In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
something  to  this  purpose;  that  the  happiest  part 
of  a  man's  life  is  what  he  passes  lying  awake  in  bed 
in  the  morning.  I  read  it  to  him.  He  said,  "I 
may,  perhaps,  have  said  this  ;  for  nobody,  at  times, 
talkrf  more  laxly  than  I  do."  I  ventured  to  suggest 
to  him,  that  this  was  dangerous  from  one  of  his 
authority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon  what 
footing  one  should  be  with  neighbours.  I  observed 
that  some  people  were  afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a 
footing  with  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  their 
time  would  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  obvious 
remark,  that  it  depended  much  on  what  kind  of 
neighbours  one  has,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  be 
on  an  easy  footing  with  them  or  not.  I  mentioned 
a  certain  baronet,  who  told  me  he  never  was  happy 
in  the  country,  till  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  his  neighbours,  which  he  contrived  in  different 
ways  to  bring  about      "Lord  ,*  said   he, 

"stu#c  along;  but  at  last  the  fellow  pounded  my 
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Tourto  pigg5  and  then  I  got  rid  of  him."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  my  lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed  how 
little  he  valued  him,  by  putting  his  pigs  in  the 
pound." 

I  told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  some  difficulty  how  to 
act  at  Inverary.  I  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
Duchess  of  Argyle  disliked  me,  on  account  of  my 
zeal  in  the  Douglas  cause l ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle 2 
had  always  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with  great  ci- 
vility. They  were  now  at  the  castle,  which  is  a  very 
short  walk  from  our  inn;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  I  should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there. 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case,  was 
clear  that  I  ought ;  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he  was 
very  shy  of  discovering  a  desire  to  be  invited  there 
himself.  Though  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit 
of  subordination  to  society,  he  has  always  shown  great 
respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  their  company,  yet  his  pride  of  character 
has  ever  made  him  guard  against  any  appearance  of 
courting  the  great.  Besides,  he  was  impatient  to  go 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters.  At  the  same 
time  he  was,  I  believe,  secretly  not  unwilling  to  have 
attention  paid  him  by  so  great  a  chieftain,  and  so 
exalted  a  nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not 
go  to  the  castle  this  day  before  dinner,  as  it  would 
look  like  seeking  an  invitation.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  if 
the  duke  invites  us  to  dine  with  him  to-niprrow,  shall 
we  accept  ?"     "  Yes,  sir,"  I  think  he  said,  "  to  be 

1  [Elizabeth  Gunning,  celebrated  (like  her  sister,  Lady  Coventry)  for  her 
personal  charms,  had  been  previously  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  was  mother  of 
Douglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  competitor  for  the  Douglas  property  with  the 
late  Lord  Douglas :  she  was,  of  course,  prejudiced  against  BdBWell,  who  had 
shown  all  the  bustling  importance  of  his  character  in  the  Douglas  cause,  and  it 
was  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  he  headed  the  mob  which  broke 
the  windows  of  some  of  the  judges,  and  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  his  father,  in  par- 
ticular.— Walter  Scott.] 

*  [John,  5th  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  in  1806,  aetat.  83,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  British  army.— -Ed.  ] 
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sure."     But  he  added,  "  He  won't  ask  us !"     I  men-  X0"' .? 

Hebrid. 

tioned,  that  I  was  afraid  my  company  might  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  duchess;  He  treated  this  objection 
with  a  manly  disdain :  "  That,  sir,  he  must  settle 
with  his  wife."  We  dined  well.  I  went  to  the 
castle  just  about  the  time  when  I  supposed  the  ladies 
would  be  retired  from  dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name ; 
and,  being  shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  with  several  gentlemen.  I 
was  most  politely  received,  and  gave  his  grace  some 
particulars  of  the  curious  journey  which  I  had  been 
making  with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  from 
table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  you  and  Dr. 
Johnson  will  dine  with  us  to-iporrow."  I  thanked 
his  grace ;  but  told  him,  my  friend  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  back  to  London.  The  duke,  with  a 
kind  complacency,  said,  "  He  will  stay  one  day ;  and 
I  will  take  care  he  shall  see  this  place  to  advantage." 
I  said,  I  should  be  sure  to  let  him  know  his  grace's 
invitation.  As  I  was  going  away,  the  duke  said, 
"  Mr.  Boswell,  won't  you  have  some  tea  ?"  I  thought 
it  best  to  get  over  the  meeting  with  the  duchess  this 
night ;  so  respectfully  agreed.  I  was  conducted  to 
the  drawing-room  by  the  duke,  who  announced  my 
name ;  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
daughter,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton1,  and  sonje  other 
ladies,  took  not  the  least  notice  of  me.  I  should 
have  been  mortified  at  being  thus  coldly  received  by 
a  lady  of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration,  had  I  not 
been  consoled  by  the  obliging  attention  of  the  duke. 
When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed  Dr.  John- 
soil  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invitation,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  readily  accepted  of  it. 

*  [Afterwards  Countess  of  Derby.— Ed.] 
VOL.  III.  E 
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your  to  We  talked  of  a  violent  contest  which  was  then  carry- 

Hebrid.  ,  ,  * 

mg  on,  with  a  view  to  the  next  general  election  for 
Ayrshire ;  where  one  of  the  candidates,  in  order  to 
undermine  the  old  and  established  interest,  had  art* 
fully  held  himself  out  as  a  champion  for  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  county  against  aristocratick  influence, 
and  had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  every  candidate  who  was  supported  by 
peers.  "  Foolish  fellows !"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  don't 
they  £ee  that  they  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
peers  one  way  as  the  other.  The  peers  have  but  to 
oppose  a  candidate,  to  ensure  him  success*  It  is  said, 
the  only  way  to  make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull 
him  back  by  the  tail.  These  people  must  be  treated 
like  pigs*" 

Monday,  25th  October. — My  acquaintance,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  M'Aulay,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Inverary,  and  brother  to  our  good  friend  at  Calder, 
came  to  us  this  morning,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle,^  where  I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  We  were  shown  through  the  house ;  and 
I  never  shall  forget  the  impression  made  upon  my 
fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids  tripping  about  in 
neat  morning  dresses.  After  seeing  for  a  long  time 
little  but  rusticity,  their  lively  manner,  and  gay  in- 
viting appearance,  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  thought, 
for  the  moment,  I  could  have  been  a  knight-errant 
for  them  K 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-horse  chair,  ordered 
for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  we  drove  about  the 
place.  Dr.  Johnson  was  much  struck  by  the  gran- 
deur and  elegance  of  this  princely  seat.  He  thought, 
however*  the  castle  too  low,  and  wished  it  had  been 

1  On  reflection,  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  I  wonder  that  my  venerable 

fellow-traveller  should  have  read  this  passage  without  censuring  my  levity. 

Boswell. 
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a  story  higher.  He  said,  "  What  I  admire  here,  is  T°£" 
the  total  defiance  of  expense."  I  had  a  particular 
pride  in  showing  him  a  great  number  of  fine  old 
trees,  to  compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we  found  the 
duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the  hall.  Dr.  Johnson 
took  much  notice  of  the  large  collection  of  arms, 
which  are  excellently  disposed  there.  I  told  what  he 
had  said  to  Sir  Alexander  M 'Donald,  of  his  ancestors 
not  suffering  their  arms  to  rust.  "  Well,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  but  let  us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when 
arms  may  rust  We  can  sit  to-day  at  his  grace's 
table,  without  any  risk  of  being  attacked,  and  per- 
haps sitting  down  again  wounded  or  maimed."  The 
duke  placed  Dr.  Johnson  next  himself  at  table.  I 
was  in  fine  spirits ;  and  though  sensible  that  I  bad 
the  misfortune  of  not  being  in  favour  with  the 
duchess,  I  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and 
offered  her  grace  some  of  the  dish  that  was  before 
me.  It  must  be  owned  that  I  was  in  the  right  to 
be  quite  unconcerned,  if  I  could*  I  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  guest ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  adopted  the  prejudices  and  resentments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modern  high  life  not  to 
drink  to  any  body ;  but,  that  I  might  have  the  satis- 
faction for  once  to  look  the  duchess  in  the  face,  with 
a  glaaa  in  my  hand,  I  with  a  respectful  air  addressed 
her,."  My  Lady  Duchess,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink 
your  grace's  good  health."  I  repeated  the  words 
audibly,  and  with  a  steady  countenance.  This  was, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much ;  but  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  human  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
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Tour  to  I  know  not  how  a  middle  state  came  to  be  meri- 

Hebnd. 

tioned.  Her  grace  wished  to  hear  him  on  that  point. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than  I 
can.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  nonjuring  communion, 
and  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject l."  He  engaged  to 
get  it  for  her  grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  which  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  recollect  particularly.  He  said,  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  bred  a  violent  whig,  but  afterwards  "  kept 
better  company,  and  became  a  tory."  He  said  this 
with  a  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion1,  as  I  thought,  to 
the  opposition  between  his  own  political  principles 
and  those  of  the  duke's  clan.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Campbell,  after  the  revolution2,  was  thrown  into  gaol 
on  account  of  his  tenets ;  but,  on  application  by  letter 
to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was  released :  that  he 
always  spoke  of  his  lordship  with  great  gratitude, 
saying,  "  though  a  whig,  he  had  humanity." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  together,  in 
June,  1784,  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  master ;  and  I  having  expressed 
a  regret  that  my  note  relative  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell  was  imperfect,  he  was  then  so  good  as  to 
write  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  blank  page  of  my 

1  As  this  book  is  now  become  very  scarce,  I  shall  subjoin  the  title,  which  is 
curious : — "  The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  between  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection :  Of  Prayers  for  the  Dead :  And  the  Necessity  of  Purification ;  plainly 
proved  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  :  And  acknowledged  by  several  learned  Fathers  and  great  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  others  since  the  Reformation.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Descent  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell, 
while  his  Body  lay  in  the  Grave.  Together  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  Hickes  concerning  this  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  Middle  State,  par- 
ticular Judgment,  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  Edition; 
And  a  Manuscript  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Overall  upon  the  subject  of  a 
Middle  State,  and  never  before  printed.  Also,  a  Preservative  against  several 
of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  six  small  Treatises.  By  the  Honourable 
Archibald  Campbell."     Folio,  1721 Boswell. 

9  [There  is  a  slight  error  here.  It  was  (not  after  the  revolution  but)  after  the 
accession  of  the  Hanover  family,  that  this  transaction  occurred.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  was  not  secretary  of  state  till  1720. — Ed.] 
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journal,  opposite  to  that  which  contains  what  I  have  Jour.5° 
now  mentioned,  the   following  paragraph;  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  full  as  the  narrative  he  gave 
at  Inverary : 

"  The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell  was,  I  believe,  the 
nephew1  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  He  began  life  by  engaging 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and,  to  escape  the  law,  lived  some 
time  in  Surinam.  When  he  returned,  he  became  zealous  for 
episcopacy  and  monarchy ;  and  at  the  revolution  adhered  not 
only  to  the  nonjurors,  but  to  those  who  refused  to  communicate 
with  the  church  of  England,  or  to  be  present  at  any  worship 
where  the  usurper  was  mentioned  as  king.  He  was,  I  believe, 
more  than  once  apprehended  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
once  at  the  accession  of  George.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of 
Hicks  and  Nelson  ;  a  man  of  letters,  but  injudicious ;  and  very 
curious  and  inquisitive,  but  credulous.  He  lived  in  1743,  or 
44,  about  seventy-five  years  old/' 

The  subject  of  luxury  having  been  introduced,  Dr. 
Johnson  defended  it.  "  We  have  now,"  said  he,  "  a 
splendid  dinner  before  us ;  which  of  all  these  dishes 
i/unwholesome  ?"  The  duke  asserted,  that  he  had 
observed  the  grandees  of  Spain  diminished  in  their 
size  by  luxury.  Dr.  Johnson  politely  refrained  from 
opposing  directly  an  observation  which  the  duke 
himself  had  made;  but  said,  "Man  must  be  very 
different  from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished  by 
good  living ;  for  the  size  of  all  other  animals  is  in- 
creased by  it."  I  made  some  remark  that  seemed  to 
imply  a  belief  in  second-sight  The  duchess  said, 
"I  fancy  you  will  be  a  meihodist"  This  was  the 
only  sentence  her  grace  deigned  to  utter  to  me  3  and 
I  talce  it  for  granted,  she  thought  it  a  good  hit  on 
my  CfGdiility  in  the  Douglas  cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinner,  was  desired 

"*'"£&£  \Wte  ttle  marquis's  grandson,  soh  of  his  aecond  son,  Lord  Neil  Campbell. 
He  was  a  bjshop  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland*  and  died  in  London  in 
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Tour  to  by  the  duke  to  go  to  another  room,  for  a  specimen  of 
curious  marble,  which  his  grace  wished  to  show  us. 
He  brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which  the  duke  sent 
him  back  again.  He  could  not  refuse ;  but,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked 
out  of  the  room,  to  show  his  independency.  On  my 
mentioning  this  afterwards  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said, 
it  was  a  nice  trait  of  character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  so  en- 
^  tertaining,  that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  after  dinner, 
weqt  and  placed  her  chair  close  to  his,  leaned  upon 
the  back  of  it,  and  listened  eagerly.  It  would  have 
made  a  fine  picture  to  have  drawn  the  sage  and  her 
at  this  time  in  their  .several  attitudes.  He  did  not 
know,  all  the  while,  how  much  he  was  honoured.  I 
told  him  afterwards,  I  never  saw  him  so  gentle  and 
complaisant  as  this  day  \ 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room,  conversing.  The  -duchess 
still  continued  to  show  the  same  marked  coldness  for 
me ;  for  which,  though  I  suffered  from  it,  I  made 
every  allowance,  considering  the  very  warm  part  that 
I  had  taken  for  Douglas,  in  the  cause  in  which  she 
thought  her  son  deeply  interested.  Had  not  her 
grace  discovered  some  displeasure  towards  me,  I 
should  have  .suspected  her  of  insensibility  or  dissi- 
mulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and  sit  by  her, 
and  asked  him  why  he  made  his  journey  so  late  in 
.  the  year.  "  Why,  madam ,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
Mr.  Boswell  must  attend  the  court  of  session,  and  it 
does  not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  August."  She  said, 
with  some  sharpness,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bos- 

I1  [Because,  perhaps,  he  had  never  before  seen  him  in  such  high  company. 
Ed.] 
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well.*'  Poor  Lady  Lucy  Douglas1,  to  whom  I  men-  J0!** 
tioned  this,  observed,  "  She  knew  too  much  of  Mr. 
Boswell."  I  shall  make  no  remark  on  her  grace's 
speech.  I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but 
when  I  recollected  that  my  punishment  was  inflicted 
by  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I  had  that  kind  of  consola- 
tion which  a  man  would  feel  who  is  strangled  by  a 
silken  cord.  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  attention  to  her 
grace.  He  used  afterwards  a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton,  Brandon, 
and  Argyle.  Borrowing  an  image  from  the  Turkish 
empire,  he  called  her  a  duchess  with  three  tails* 

He  was  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at  the  castle 
of  Inverary.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  exceedingly 
polite  to  him,  and,  upon  his  complaining  of  the 
shelties  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  being  too  small 
for  him,  his  grace  told  him  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  good  horse  to  carry  him  next  day. 

Mr.  John  M'Aulay  passed  the  evening  with  us  at 
our  inn.  When  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  people  whose 
principles  were  good,  but  whose  practice  was  faulty, 
Mr.  M'Aulay  said,  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
in  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose  practice 
was  not  suitable  to  them.  The  doctor  grew  warm, 
and  said, "  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sin- 
cere in  good  principles,  without  having  good  practice?" 

Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestionably  in  the  right ;  and 
whoever  examines  himself  candidly  will  be  satisfied 
of  it,  though  the  inconsistency  between  principles 
and  practice  is  greater  in  some  men  than  in  others. 

I  recollect"  very  little  of  this  night's  conversation. 
I  am  sorry  that  indolence  came  upon  me  towards  the 


1  [Lady  Lucy  Graham,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  wife 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  die  successful  claimant :  she  died  in  1780,  whence  Mr.  Bos- 
well calls  her  poor  Lady  Lucy. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  conclusion  of  dur  journey,  so  that  I  did  not  write, 
down  what  passed  with  the  same  assiduity  as  during 
tHe  greatest  part  of  it. 

Tuesday,  26  th  October. — Mr.  M'Aulay  break- 
fasted with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  dismayed  by  his  last 
nighfs  correction.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense,  he 
had  a  just  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  I  communicated 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Mr.  M'Aulay's  information,  the 
news  that  Dr.  Beattie  had  got  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  dapped 
his  Hands,  and  cried,  "  O  brave  we !" — a  peculiar  ex- 
clamation of  his  when  he  rejoices  \ 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  Home's  tragedy  of 
Douglas  was  mentioned.  I  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind, 
that  once,  in  a  coffee-house  at  Oxford,  he  called  to 
old  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  How  came  you,  sir,  to  give 
Home  a  gold  medal  for  writing  that  foolish  play  ?" 
and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  show  ten  good  lines  itt  it. 
He  did  not  insist  they  should  be  together ;  but  that 
there  were  not  ten  good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  He 
now  persisted  in  this.  I  endeavoured  to  defend  that 
pathetick  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and  repeated  the 
following  passage : 


— — — — — — — _ _— —  "  Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way.9* 

Johnson.  "  That  will  not  do,  sir.  Nothing  is  good 
but  what  is  consistent  with  truth  or  probability,  which 
this  is  not.  Juvenal,  indeed,  gives  us  a  noble  picture 
of  inflexible  virtue : 


1  Having  mentioned,  more  than  once,  that  my  Journal  was  perused  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  my  readers  that  this  is  the  last  paragraph 
which  he  read. — Boswell. 
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"  Esto  bonus  vain,  tutor  Wrou*^  floater  idem  Tour  to 

Integer :  ambigus*  si  quando  citabere  testis,  Hebrid. 

Incertseque  ref ,  Pht3artettc*impBr*<,*rii*l    *'•:!    * 
Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjurfe  tauroj .         ,-,*,.,* 
Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivcndi  peru'eWcausasV'    • 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  great  force  and  dignity ; 
then  added,  "  And,  after  this,  comes  Johnny  Home, 
with  his  earth  gaping,  and  his  destruction  crying — 
pooh*!" 

While  vve  were  lamenting  the  number  of  ruined 
religions  buildings  which  we  had  lately  seqn,  J  spoke 
with  peculiar  feeling  of  the  miserable  neglect  of  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Holyiwd-house,  in 
which,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  of  many  of  oOx  nobility.  I  said  it 
was;  4i  disgrace  to  the  country  that  it  was  not  re* 
paired  ;  and  particularly  complained  that  my  friend 
Dougtys,t  the  representative  of  a  great  house,  and 
proprietor!  of  a  vast  estate,  should  suffer  the  sacred 
spot  wbtr$  bis  mother  lies  interred  to  be  unroofed, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
Dr.  J&boson*  who,  I  knew  not  how,  had  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  Hamilton  side 3,  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
slily  answered,  "  Sir,  sir,  don't  be  too  severe  upon  the 
gentleman ;  don't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial  piety ! 

1  "  An  honest  guardian,  arbitrator  just, 
Be  thou ;  thy  station  deem  a  sacred  trust. 
With  thy  good  sword  maintain  thy  country's  cause ; 
In  every  action  venerate  its  laws: 
The  lie  suborn'd  if  falsely  urged  to  swear, 
Though  torture  wait  thee,  torture  firmly  bear; 
To  forfeit  honour,  think  the  highest  shame, . 
And  life  too  dearly  bought  by  Toss  of  fame ; 
Nor,  to  preserve  it,  with  thy  virtue  give 
That  for  which  only  man  should  wish  to  live." 

For  this  and  the  other  translations  to  which  no  signature  is  affixed,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  friend  whose  observations  are  mentioned  in  the  notes,  p.  313  and 
501.— Boswell.     [Probably  Dr.  Hugh  Blair— Ed  1 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unlucky  in  my  quotation.  But  notwithstanding  the 
acuteness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism,  and  the  power  of  his  ridicule,  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas  still  continues  to  be  generally  and  deservedly  admired. — Bos  well. 

3  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  219  and  265 — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  not  his  mother."  He  roused 
my  zeal  so  much  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  cause ;  which  I  do  most  se- 
riously believe  was  the  case. 

We  were  now  "  in  a  country  of  bridles  and  sad- 
dles/' and  set  out  fully  equipped.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  was  obliging  enough  to  mount  Dr.  Johnson 
on  a  stately  steed  from  his  grace's  stable.  My  friend 
was  highly  pleased,  and  Joseph  said,  "  He  now  looks 
like  a  bishop." 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Tarbat,  and  at  night  came 
to  Rosedow,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  James  Colqu- 
houn,  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond,  where  I,  and  any 
friends  whom  I  have  introduced,  have  ever  been  re- 
ceived with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality! 

Wednesday,  27th  October. — When  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morning,  I  observed  to  him 
how  wonderfully  courteous  he  had  been  at  Inverary, 
and  said,  "  You  were  quite  a  fine  gentleman  when 
with  the  duchess."  He  answered,  in  good  humour, 
"  Sir,  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  very  polite  man :"  and 
he  was  right,  in  a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word1. 
As  an  immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe  that  he 
would  not  send  back  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  horse 
without  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  copied. 

«  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

«  Rosedow,  29th  Oct  1773. 

"My  lord, — That  kindness  which  disposed  your  grace  to 
supply  me  with  the  horse,  which  I  have  now  returned,  will 
make  you  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  carried  me  well. 

"  By  my  diligence  in  the  little  commission  with  which  I  was 
honoured  by  the  duchess,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  highly 
I  value  the  favours  which  I  have  received,  and  how  much  I  de- 
sire to  be  thought,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant,  «  Sam.  Johnson." 

1  [Not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  Tour,  some  elucidations  of  Johnson's 
opinion  of  his  own  politeness  are  thrown  forward  to  30th  April,  1778* Ed.] 
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The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respectable  guest  Tour  to 
that,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  him  an  answer, 
which  was  received  at  Auchinleck : 

"TO  DR.  JOHNSON,  AUCHINLECK,  AYRSHIRE. 

"  Inverary,  29th  Oct  1778. 
"  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey  from  this  place  was 
not  unpleasant,  in  regard  to  your  horse.     I  wish  I  could  have 
supplied  you  with  good  weather,  which  I  am  afraid  you  felt 
the  want  of. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Argyle  desires  her  compliments  to  you, 
and  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  remembering  her  commission. 
1  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Argyle." 

I  am  happy  to  insert  every  memorial  of  the  honour 
done  to  my  great  friend.  Indeed,  I  was  at  all  times 
desirous^to  preserve  the  letters  which  he  received 
from  eminent  persons,  of  which,  as  of  all  other  papers, 
he  was  very  negligent ;  and  I  once  proposed  to  him 
that  they  should  be  committed  to  my  care,  as  his 
custos  rotulorum.  I  wish  he  had  complied  with  my 
request,  as  by  that  means  many  valuable  writings 
might  have  been  preserved  that  are  now  lost  \ 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  furnished 
with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  upon  Lochlomond,  and 
landed  on  some  of  the  islands  which  are  interspersed. 
He  was  much  pleased  with  the  scene,  which  is  so 
well  known  by  the  accounts  of  various  travellers,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  description 
of  it. 

I  recollect  none  of  his.  conversation,  except  that, 
when  talking  of  dress,  he  said,  "  Sir,  were  I  to  have 

>  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  negligence,  I  remember  some  years  ago  to 
have  found  lying  loose  in  his  study,  and  without  the  cover  which  contained  the 
address,  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  he  had  made  an  applica- 
tion as  chancellor,  in  behalf  of  a  poor  literary  friend.  It  was  expressed  in  such 
terms  of  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  in  my  zeal  for  his  reputation,  I  remon- 
strated warmly  with  him  on  his  strange  inattention,  and  obtained  his  permission 
to  take  a  copy  of  it>;  by  which  probably  it  has  been  preserved,  as  the  original  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  lost. — Boswell.  [See post,  24th  Oct  1780 — Ed.  ] 
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hTm  any  ^US  ^ne»  **  should  be  very  fine.  Were  I  to 
tf  £ar  &  ring,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone  of 
great  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or  embroidered 
waistcbat,  it  should  be  very  rich.  I  had  once  a  very 
rich  laced  waistcoat,  which  I  wore  the  first  night  of 
my  tragedy." 

Lady l  Helen  Colquhoun  being  a  very  pious  woman, 
the  conversation,  after  dinner,  took  a  religious  turn. 
Her  ladyship  defended  the  presbyterian  mode  of 
publibk  worship ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  delivered 
those  excellent  arguments  for  a  form  of  prayer  which 
he  has  introduced  into  his  "  Journey."  I  am  myself 
fully  convinced  that  a  form  of  prayer  for  publick  wor- 
ship is  in  general  most  decent  and  edifying.  Solennia 
verba  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  sanctity,  and  make 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  extemporane- 
ous effusions,  in  which,  as  we  know  not  what  they 
are  to  be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I  would 
allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of  extempore  address, 
as  occasion  may  require.  This  is  the  practice  of 
the  French  protestant  churches.  And  although  the 
office  of  forming  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Heaven 
is,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be  indiscriminately 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  every  minister,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  sincere  devotion  may  be  ex- 
perienced when  joining  in  prayer  with  those  who  use 
no  Liturgy. 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Colquhoun's 
coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening  to  Cameron,  the 
seat  of  Commissary  Smollet2.     Our  satisfaction  of 


1  [The  Honourable  Helen  Sutherland,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Strathnarer, 
who  died  before  his  father,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Sutherland.  She  dkd  in  179 1 . 
If  Boswell  is  right  in  calling  her  Lady  Helen,  and  as  her  sister  was  called  Lady 
Jane  Simian*,  they  must  have  had  a  grant  of  precedence  as  earl's  daughters, — 
Ed.] 

3  [Commissary  Smollet  was  the  cousin-german  of  Dr.  Smollet :  he  died  with- 
out issue ;  and  the  family  estate  would  have  descended  to  the  doctor  had  he  been 
alive,  but  his  sister  succeeded  to  it. — Ed.] 
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finding  ourselves  again  in  a  <^opfi^>rtftbl^fifrn#gft  \yf$  Tjw^ 
very  great.  We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  off&e 
commodiousness  of  civilization,  and  heartily  laughed 
at  the  ravings  of  those  absurd  visionaries  who  have 
attempted  to  persuade  us  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  a  state  of  nature. 

Mr.  Smollet  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
with  abundance  of  animal  spirits ;  so  that  he  was  a 
very  good  companion  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to 
me,  "  We  have  had  more  solid  talk  here  than  at  any 
place  where  we  have  been." 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  this  evening  an 
able  and  eloquent  discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
and  on  the  consistency  of  moral  evil  with  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God.  He  showed  us  how  it  ^rose 
from  our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  which  would 
be  a  still  greater  evil  than  any  we  experience.  I 
know  not  that  he  said  any  thing  absolutely  new,  but 
he  said  a  great  deal  wonderfully  well :  and  perceiving 
us  to  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded  his 
harangue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph  over  an 
objection  which  has  distressed  many  worthy  minds : 
"  This  then  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  tlodev  to 
Kaicoy1?"  Mrs.  Smollet  whispered  me,  that  it  was 
the  best  sermon  she  had  ever  heard.  Much  do  I  up- 
braid myself  for  having  neglected  to  preserve  it. 

Tliursday,  2Stk  October. — Mr.  Smollet  pleased 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  producing  a  collection  of  news- 
papers in  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  very  frequent 
during  that  horrible  anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the 
high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance  from  his 
house,  he  had  erected  a  pillar  to  the  memory  of  his 
ingenious  kinsman,  Dr.  Smollet ;  and  he  consulted 

1  [Whence  it  evil  ?— : Ed.] 
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Tout  to  Dj..  Johnson  as  to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord  Karnes, 

Hebrid* 

who,  though  he  had  a  great  store  of  knowledge,  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  uncommon  activity  of  mind, 
was  no  profound  scholar,  had  it  seems  recommended 
an  English  inscription.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this 
with  great  contempt,  saying,  "  An  English  inscription 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dr.  Smollet  *;"  and,  in  answer 
to  what  Lord  Karnes  had  urged,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  its  being  in  English,  because  it  would  be  generally 
understood,  I  observed,  that  all  to  whom  Dr.  Smollet's 
merit  could  be  an  object  of  respect  and  imitation 
would  understand  it  as  well  in  Latin ;  and  that  surely 
it  was  not  meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other 
such  people,  who  pass  and  repass  that  way. 

We  were  then  shown  a  Latin  inscription,  proposed 
for  this  monument.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  down  with  an 
ardent  and  liberal  earnestness  to  revise  it,  and  greatly 
improved  it  by  several  additions  and  variations.  I 
unfortunately  did  not  take  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  originally 
stood ;  but  I  have  happily  preserved  every  fragment 
of  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote : 

Quisquis  ades,  viator, 

Vel  mente  felix,  vel  studiis  cultus, 

Immorare  paululum  memoriae 

TOBLE  SMOLLET,  M.D. 

Viri  iis  virtutibus 

Quas  in  homine  et  eive 

Et  laudes,  et  imiteris, 

Poatquam  mira  *  •  * 

ge    •     *     *    ■•     »    • 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  suo  patrueli, 

•     •     •     •     * 

Hanc  columnam, 
Amoris  eheu  !  inane  monumentum, 


»  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  what  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  advance  in  favour 
of  English  inscriptions.  How  should  an  English  inscription  disgrace  Dr. 
Smollet,  whose  fame  is  exclusively  that  of  an  English  writer  ? — Ed.] 
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la  ipsis  Levinic  ripia,  Tour  to 

Qua*  primis  infans  vagitibus  personuit,  Hebrid* 

Verskulisque  jam  fere  moiiturut  Utaatravit, 
Ponendam  curavit' 


We  had  this  morning  a  singular  proof  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  quick  and  retentive  memory.  Hay's  trans- 
lation of  "  Martiar  was  lying  in  a  window;  I  said,  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  well  done,  and  showed  him  a 
particular  epigram,  I  think,  of  ten,  but  am  certain  of 
eight  lines.  He  read  it,  and  tossed  away  the  book, 
saying,  "  No,  it  is  not  pretty  well."  As  I  persisted 
in  my  opinion,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  the  original  is 

1  The  epitaph  which  has  been  inscribed  on  the  pillar  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leven,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Smollet,  is  as  follows.  The  part  which  was  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appears,  has  been  altered  ;  whether  for  the  better,  the  reader 
will  judge.     The  alterations  are  distinguished  by  italicks. 

Siste  viator! 

Si  lepores  ingeniique  venam  benignam, 

Si  morum  calliaissimom  pictorem, 

Unquam  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memorise 

TOBIjE  smollet,  ai.d. 

Viri  virtutibus  hisce 

Qnas  in  homine  et  cite 

Et  laudes  et  imiteris, 

Haud  mediocriter  omiti : 

Qui  in  Uteris  varus  versatus, 

Postquam  felicitate  sibi  propria 

Sese  posteris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerba  raptus 

Anno  aetatis  51. 

Eheu !  quam  procul  a  patria ! 

Prope  Liburni  portum  in  Italia, 

Jacet  sepultus. 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  patiueli  suo, 

Cui  in  decursu  lampada 

Se  potius  tradidisse  decuit, 

Hanc  Cohimnam, 

Amoris,  eheu !  inane  monumentum, 

In  ipsis  Ijevinue  ripis, 

Quas  verticulk  tub  eiku  vkce  Uhittratun 

Primis  infans  vagitibus  personuit, 

Ponendam  curavit 

Jacobus  Smollet  de  Bonhill. 

Abi  et  reminiscere, 

Hoc  quidem  honore, 

Non  modo  defuncti  memorue, 

Verum  etiam  exemplo,  prospectum  esse ; 

Aliis  enim,  si  modo  digni  sint, 

Idem  erit  virtutis  premium  ! 
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Tour  to  thus,"  and  he  repeated  it,  "  and  this  man's  translation 

e  n  '  is  thus,"  and  then  he  repeated  that  also,  exactly, 

though  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  read  it  over 

only  once*  and  that,  too,  without  any  intention  of 

getting  it  by  heart. 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered  from 
Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove  on  in  high 
spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dunbarton,  and  though  the 
approach  to  the  castle  there  is  very  steep,  Dr.  John- 
son ascended  it  with  alacrity,  and  surveyed  all  that 
.  was  to  be  seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour  he 
showed  uncommon  spirit,  could  not  bear  to  be  treated 
like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and  was  very  unwilling 
to  accept  of  any  assistance,  insomuch  that,  at  our 
landing  at  Icolmkill,  when  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  and  I 
submitted  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  from  the 
boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could  not  be  brought  quite 
close  to  land,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  waded 
vigorously  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's-head  inn,  at  Glas- 
gow, I  was  made  happy  by  good  accounts  from  home ; 
-  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  not  received  a  single  letter 
since  we  left  Aberdeen,  found  here  a  great  many,  the 
perusal  of  which  entertained  him  much.  He  enjoyed 
in  imagination  the  comforts  which  we  could  not  now 
command,  and  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remem- 
ber, he  put  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate,  and 
said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way  of  soliloquy, 
but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it,  "  Here  am  I,  an 
Englishman,  sitting  by  a  coal  fire." 

Friday,  29th  October. — The  professors  of  the 
university  being  informed  of  our  arrival,  Dr.  Steven- 
son, Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  breakfasted  with 
us.  Mr.  Anderson  accompanied  us  while  Dr.  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiful  city.     He  had  told  me,  that 
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one  day   in  London,  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith1  was  Tour  to 

<«-»  HebricL 

boasting  of  it,  he  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Pray, 
sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford  ?**  This  was  surely 
a  strong  instance  of  his  impatience,  and  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction. I  put  him  in  mind  of  it  to-day,  while 
he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  elegant  buildings, 
and  whispered  him,  "  Don't  you  feel  some  re- 
morse ?" 

We  were  received  in  the  college  by  a  number  of 
the  professors,  who  showed  all  due  respect  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and'  then  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  principal, 
Dr.  Leechman2,  at  his  own  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  his  name  had 
been  gratefully  celebrated  in  one  of  the  parochial 
congregations  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  person  to 
whose  influence  it*  was  chiefly  owing,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erse 
language.  It  seems  some  political  members  of  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge had  opposed  this  pious  undertaking,  as  tending 
to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long  letter 
upon  the  subject  to  a  friend  [Mr.  Drummond],  which 
being  shown  to  them,  made  them  ashamed,  and  afraid 
of  being  publicly  exposed ;  so  they  were  forced  to  a 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  has  chosen  to  omit,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  obvious, 
that  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  met  at  Glasgow  ;  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
Professor  John  Miller  that  they  did  so,  and  that  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in 
which  he  had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  another  company  where  Miller 
was.  Knowing  that  Smith  had  heen  in  Johnson's  society,  they  were  anxious 
to  know  what  had  passed,  and  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Smith's  temper  seemed  much 
Truffled.  At  first  Smith  would  only  answer,  u  He 's  a  brute— he 's  a  brute ;" 
but  on  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner  saw  Smith  than 
he  attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his  famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume 
(ante,  v.  it  p.  2$|L  ».)  Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  his  statement  "  What 
did  Johnson  say  r*  was  the  universal  inquiry.  <*  Why,  he  said,"  replied  Smith, 
with  the  dteptst  impression  of  resentment,  uhe  said,  you  l\eV%     "And  what 

did  you  reply?**     <wl  said,  you  are  a  son  of  a !"    On  such  terms  did 

these  two  great  moralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue 
lietween  two   great  teachers  of  philosophy. — Walter  Scott.] 

•  [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  303.— Ed.] 

VOL.  Ill,  F 
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T<mr  to  compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  productions  of  his  masterly  pen  \ 

Professors  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two  Mes- 
sieurs Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after  which  the  pro- 
fessors went  away ;  and  I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left 
my  fellow-traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis.  Though 
good  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that  unsettled 
speculative  mode  of  conversation  which  is  offensive 
to  a  man  regularly  taught  at  an  English  school  and 
university.  I  found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him  with  ques- 
tions and  doubtful  disputations.  He  came  in  a  flutter 
to  me,  and  desired  I  might  come  back  again,  for  he 
could  not  bear  these  men.  "  O  ho !  sir,"  said  I,  "you 
are  flying  to  me  for  refuge !"  He  never,  in  any  situ- 
ation, was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  repartee.  He  answered, 
with  quick  vivacity,  "  It  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the 
least."  I  was  delighted  with  this  flash  bursting  from 
the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed  my  letter 
directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

We  supped  at  professor  Anderson's.  The  general 
impression  upon  my  memory  is,  that  we  had  not  much 
conversation  at  Glasgow,  where  the  professors,  like 
their  brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  venture  to  expose 
themselves  much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which  they 
knew  might  play  upon  them2.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  superior  powers,  after- 
wards praised  principal  Robertson  for  his  caution  in 
this  respect.    He  said  to  me,  "  Robertson,  sir,  was  in 

1  [Printed  ante%  v.  ii.  p.  27. — Ed.] 

2  [Boswell  himself  was  callous  to  the  contacts  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  when 
telling  them,  always  reminds  one  of  a  jockey  receiving  a  kick  from  the  horse 
which  he  is  showing  off  to  a  customer,  and  is  grinning  with  pain  while  he  is 
trying  to  cry  out,  "  pretty  rogue — no  vice — all  fun."  To  him  Johnson's  rude- 
ness was  only  "pretty  Fanny's  •way."  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  sense  of  good- 
breeding  which  inclined  him  rather  to  forego  the  benefit  of  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion than  awaken  bis  rudeness.— Wal tee  Scott.] 
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the  right.     Robertson  is  a  man  of  eminence,  and  the  Tour  to 

&  Hebrid. 

head  of  a  college  at  Edinburgh.     He  had  a  character 
to  maintain,  and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being  lessened." 

Saturday,  30th  October. — We  set  out  towards 
Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to  Loudoun,  with  a  mes- 
sage, that,  if  the  earl  was  at  home,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  would  have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joseph 
met  us  on  the  road,  and  reported  that  the  earl  "jumped 
Jbr  joy"  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
them."  We  were  received  with  a  most  pleasing 
courtesy  by  his  lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his 
mother1,  who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her 
faculties  quite  unimpaired.  This  was  a  very  cheering 
sight  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an  extraordinary  desire 
for  long  life.  Her  ladyship  was  sensible  and  well 
informed,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  ' 
Her  lord  had  held  several  high  offices,  and  she  \vas 
sister  to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  character  of  John  Earl  of  Loudoun c,  who  did  more 
service  to  the  county  of  Ayr  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
individuals  in  it,  than  any  man  we  hare  ever  had.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  he  met  with  much  ingrati- 
tude from  persons  both  in  high  and  low  rank :  but 
such  was  his  temper,  such  his  knowledge  of  "  base 
mankind3/9  that,  as  if  he  had  expected  no  other  re- 

1  [Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Stair,  marrixl, 
in  1700,  to  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun.  She  died  in  1777,  aged  one  hundred. 
Of  this  venerable  lady,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  whom  Johnson 
visited  next  day,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Journey :  "  Length  of  life  is  distributed 
impartially  to  very  different  modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates ;  and  the 
mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age  and  health  than  the  Lowlands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  one  of  whom  (Lady 
Loudoun),  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise 
of  all  her  powers ;  and  the  other  (Lady  Eglintoune)  had  attained  her  eighty- 
fourth  vear,  without  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  little  reason  to  accuse 
time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty." — Works,  v.  viii.  p.  313. — Ed.1 

*  [Fourth  Earl,  born  in  1705,  died  in  1782.  He  had  considerable  military 
commands,  and  was  the  person  who  brought  Johnson's  friend,  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  to  a  court  martial,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. — Ed.] 

*  The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind. — Pop*.— Boswjcll. 

F  2 
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Tour  to  turn,  his  mind  was  never  soured,  and  he  retained  his 
good  humour  and  henevolence  to  the  last.  The  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  was  proved  in  1745-6,  when  he 
had  an  important  command  in  the  Highlands,  and 
behaved  with  a  generous  humanity  to  the  unfortunate. 
I  cannot  figure  a  more  honest  politician ;  for  though 
his  interest*  in  our  county  was  great,  and  generally 
successful,  he  not  only  did  not  deceive  by  fallacious 
promises,  but  was  anxious  that  people  should  not 
deceive  themselves  by  too  sanguine  expectations.  His 
kind  and*  dutiful  attention  to  his  mother  was  unre- 
mitted. At  his  house  was  true  hospitality ;  a  plain 
but  a  plentiful  table ;  and  every  guest  being  left  at 
perfect  freedbm,  felt  himself  quite  easy  and  happy. 
While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  the  memory  of  this 
amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  farther,  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Treesbank,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  my  wife's  sisters,  and  were  entertained 
very  agreeably  by  a  worthy  couple. 

Sunday \  Slst  October. — We  reposed  here  in  tran- 
quillity. Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  find  a  nume- 
rous and  excellent  collection  of  books,  which  had 
mostly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
brother  of  our  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have  procured 
for  my  fellow-traveller,  to-day,  the  company  of  Sir 
John  Cuninghame,  of  Caprington,  whose  castle  was 
but  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar,  was  long  abroad,  and  during  part  of  the  time 
lived  much  with  the  learned  Cuninghame,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Bentley  as  a  critic  upon  Horace.  He  wrote 
Latin  with  great  elegance,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every  year. 
I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would  come  to  us ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  prevented  by  indisposition. 

Monday,  1st  November. — Though  Dr.  Johnson 
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« 

was  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,  I  insisted  that  he  should  Tour  to 
go  with  me,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Eglin- 
toune  \  mother  of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assured 
him  he  would  find  himself  amply  recompensed  for  the 
trouble ;  and  he  yielded  to  my  solicitations,  though 
with  some  unwillingness.  We  were  well  mounted, 
and  had  not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of  the 
attention  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  distribute  gur 
charity  judiciously.  "  If  thoughtlessly  done,  we  may 
neglect  the  most  deserving  objects;  and,  as  every 
man  has  but  a  certain  proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  la- 
vished upon  those  who  first  present  themselves,  there 
may  be  nothing  left  for  such  as  have  a  better  claim. 
A  man  should  first  relieve  those  who  are  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  by  whatever  tie ;  and  then,  if  he 
has  any  thing  to  spare,  may  extend  his  bounty  to  a 
wider  circle/' 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Dundonald, 
which  was  one  of  the  many  residencies  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  in  which  Robert  the  Second  lived 
and  died,  Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  particularly. 
It  stands  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  which  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance  on  several  quarters,  and  from 
whence  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  rich  di- 
strict of  Cuninghame,  the  western  sea,  the  isle  of 
Arran,  and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  has  long  been  unroofed ;  and,  though  of  consider- 
able size,  we  could  not,  by  any  power  of  imagination, 
figure  it  as  having  been  a  suitable  habitation  for  ma- 
jesty.    Dr.  Johnson,  to  irritate  my  old  Scottish  en- 


1  [Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  Culzeen,  third  wife  of 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Eglintoune.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  and  a  patroness  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Stepherd  was  dedicated  to  her  in  a 
very  fulsome  style  of  panegyric  She  died  in  Ayrshire,  in  1780,  aged  ninety- 
one.  (See  antey  30th  Oct.  w.)  The  eighth  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  the  father  of 
her  lord,  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Catherine  St.  Quentin,  the  widow 
of  three  husbands,  and  aged  above  ninety  at  the  time  of  her  last  marriage ; 
being,  it  is  presumed,  the  oldest  bride  on  record. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  thusiasm,  was  very  jocular  on  the  homely  accommo- 
dation of  *'  King  Bob"  and  roared  and  laughed  till 
the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  was  now  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the  retirement  of 
the  country  for  almost  half  a  century,  was  still  a  very 
agreeable  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was 
majestick,  her  manners  high-bred,  her  reading  exten- 
sive, and  her  conversation  elegant*  She  had  been 
the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  pa» 
troness  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  delighted  with 
his  reception  here.  Her  principles  in  church  and 
state  were  congenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his 
merit,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son, 
Earl  Alexander  \  who  loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  talents  in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow  that  his 
understanding  and  accomplishments  were  of  no  or- 
dinary rate.  From  the  gay  habits  which  he  had 
early  acquired,  he  spent  too  much  of  his  time  with 
men,  and  in  pursuits  far  beneath  such  a  mind  as 
his.  He  afterwards  became  sensible  of  it,  and  turned 
his  thoughts  to  objects  of  importance ;  but  was  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with 
emotions  of  the  most  affectionate  regret  of  one,  in 
whose  company  many  of  my  early  days  were  passed, 
and  to  whose  kindness  I  was  much  indebted. 

Often  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  myself  that, 
soon  after  our  return  to  the  main  land,  I  allowed  in- 
dolence to  prevail  over  me  so  much  as  to  shrink  from 
the  labour  of  continuing  my  journal  with  the  same 
minuteness  as  before ;  sheltering  myself  in  the  thought 

1  [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  67— Ed.] 
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that  we  had  done  with  the  Hebrides ;  and  not  con-  Tow  to 
sidering  that  Dr.  Johnson's  memorabilia  were  likely 
to  be  more  valuable  when  we  were  restored  to  a  more 
polished  society.     Much  has  thus  been  irrecoverably 
lost. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day  it  came 
out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  .married  the  year  be- 
fore Dr.  Johnson  was  born;  upon  which  she  gra- 
ciously said  to  him  that  she  might  have  been  his 
mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him ;  and  when 
we  were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying, 
"  My  dear  son,  farewell !"  My  friend  was  much 
pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment,  and  owned 
that  I  had  done  well  to  force  him  out. 

Tuesday,  2d  November. — We  were  now  in  a 
country  not  only  "  of  saddles  and  bridles?  but  of 
post-chaises ;  and  having  ordered  one  from  Kilmar- 
nock, we  got  to  Auchinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half  older 
than  Dr.  Johnson;  but  his  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  laborious  duty  as  a  judge  in  Scotland,  where 
the  law  proceedings  are  almost  all  in  writing, — a  se- 
vere complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — and  the 
loss  of  my  mother1,  a  woman  of  almost  unexampled 
piety  and  goodness, — had  before  this  time  in  some 
degree  affected  his  spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  dis- 
posed ia  exert  his  faculties :  for  he  had  originally  a 
very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He  assured 
me  he  never  had  felt  one  moment  of  what  is  called 
low  spirits,  or  uneasiness,  without  a  real  cause.  He 
had  a  great  many  good  stories,  which  he  told  un- 
commonly well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  "hu- 
mour, ineolumi  gravitate?  as  Lord  Monboddo  used 
to  characterise  it.     His  age,  his  office,  and  his  cha- 

1  [Euphemia  Erskine,  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  racter,  had  long  given  him  an  acknowledged  claim  to 
great  attention  in  whatever  company  he  was ;  and  he 
could  ill  brook  any  diminution  of  it.  He  was  as  san- 
guine a  whig  and  presbyterian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
tory  and  church-of-England  man :  and  as  he  had  not 
much  leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great 
merits  by  reading  his  works,  he  had  a  partial  and 
unfavourable  notion  of  him,  founded  on  his  supposed 
political  tenets ;  which  were  so  discordant  to  his  own, 
that,  instead  of  speaking  of  him  with  that  respect  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  he  used  to  call  him  *  ajaco^ 
bite  fellow  "  Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  bring  them  together,  had  not  my  father, 
•ut  of  kindness  to  me,  desired  me  to  invite  Dr.  John- 
son to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  be  well;  and 
begged  of  my  friend  to  avoid  three  topicks,  as  to 
which  they  differed  very  widely ;  whiggism,  presby- 
terianism,  and — Sir  John  Pringle.  He  said  courte- 
ously, "  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjects  which 
I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman  under 
whose  roof  I  am;  especially,  I  shall  not  do  so  to 
your  father? 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It  rained, 
and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  my  father  showed 
Dr.  Johnson  his  library,  which,  in  curious  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classicks,  is,  1  suppose,  not 
excelled  by  any  private  collection  in  Great  Britain. 
My  father  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  been  very  in- 
timate with  the  Gronovii,  and  other  learned  men 
there.  He  was  a  sound  scholar,  and,  in  particular, 
had  collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  lyrick  poets,  with 
great  care ;  so  that  my  friend  and  he  had  much  mat- 
ter for  conversation,  without  touching  on  the  fatal 
topicks  of  difference. 
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Dr.   Johnson   found  here   Baxter's  "  Anacreon,"  X0Sri° 

Hebrid. 

which  he  told  me  he  had  long  inquired  for  in  vain, 
and  began  to  suspect  there  was  no  such  book.  Baxter 
was  the  keen  antagonist  of  Barnes.  His  life  is  in  the 
"Biographia  Britannica."  My  father  has  written 
many  notes  on  this  book,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
talked  of  having  it  reprinted. 

Wednesday,  3d  November. — It  rained  all  day, 
and  gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impression  of  that  incom- 
modiousness  of  climate  in  the  west,  of  which  he  has 
taken  notice  in  his  "  Journey ;"  but,  being  well  ac- 
commodated, and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  books, 
he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to* 
visit  my  father;  but  there  was  little  conversation. 
One  of  them  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked  the 
Highlands.  The  question  seemed  to  irritate  him, 
for  he  answered,  "  How,  sir,  can  you  ask  me  what 
obliges  me  to  speak  unfavourably  of  a  country  where 
I  have  been  hospitably  entertained  ?  Who  can  like 
the  Highlands  ?  I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well." 
The  gentleman  asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present  neglect,  by 
again  gleaning  from  the  past.  At  Lord  Monboddo's, 
after  the  conversation  upon  the  decrease  of  learning 
in  England,  his  lordship  mentioned  Hermes  by  Mr. 
Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  the  work  of  a  living  author, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at  the  time ;  but  when  we  were  in  our  post- 
chaise,  told  me,  he  thought  Harris  "a  coxcomb." 
This  he  said  of  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  authour; 
and  I  give  his  opinions  of  men  and  books,  faithfully, 
whether  they  agree  with  my  own,  or  not.  I  do 
admit,  that  there  always  appeared  to  me  something 
of  affectation  in  Mr.  Harris's  manner  of  writing;  some- 
thing of  a  habit  of  clothing  plain  thoughts  in  ana- 
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Tour  to  lytick  and  categorical  formality.  But  all  his  writings 
are  imbued  with  learning ;  and  all  breathe  that  phi- 
lanthropy and  amiable  disposition,  which  distinguished 
him  as  a  man  \ 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he  drew  the 
character  of  a  rapacious  Highland  chief8  with  the 
strength  of  Theophrastus  or  la  Bruyere ;  concluding, 
with  these  words :  "  Sir,  he  has  no  more  the  soul  of 
a  chief,  than  an  attorney  who  has  twenty  houses  in  a 
street,  and  considers  how  much  he  can  make  by 
them." 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  observed, 
how  common  it  was  for  people  to  talk  from  books ; 
to  retail  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  not  their  own; 
in  short,  to  converse  without  any  originality  of  think- 
ing. He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  You  and  I  do  not 
talk  from  books." 

Thursday,  4*th  November. — I  was  glad  to  have 
at  length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which  I  could  show  Dr. 
Johnson  the  place  of  my  family,  which  he  has  ho- 
noured with  so  much  attention  in  his  "  Journey/' 
He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Celtick 
name,  Auchinleck,  has  no  relation  to  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  it.  I  believe  every  Celtick  name  of  a 
place  will  be  found  very  descriptive.  Auchinleck 
does  not  signify  a  stony  field,  as  he  has  said,  but  afield 
of  flag-stones ;  and  this  place  has  a  number  of  rocks, 

»  Thin  gentleman,  though  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  dialecticks, 
was  not  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  be  without  a  sense  of  pleasantry,  or  to  be  offended 
at  his  favourite  topicks  being  treated  lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street, 
as  I  was  hastening  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  told  him,  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
stop,  being  rather  too  late  to  attend  an  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  against 
Douglas.  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  their  contest  had  been  over  long  ago."  I 
answered,  "  The  contest  concerning  Douglas's  filiation  was  over  long  ago ;  but 
the  contest  now  is,  who  shall  have  the  estate."  Then  assuming  the  air  of  "  an 
ancient  sage  philosopher,"  I  proceeded  thus  :  "  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning 
him,  I  should  say,  the  contest  formerly  was,  What  is  he  ?  The  contest  now 
is,  What  has  he?"  "  Right,"  replied  Mr.  Harris,  smiling,  "you  have  done 
with  quality,  and  have  got  into  quantity." — Boswell.  [See  ante,  as  to  Mr. 
Harris's  learning^  v.  ii.  p.  213. — Ed.] 

9  [No  doubt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald— Ed.] 
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which  abound  in  strata  of  that  kind.     The  "  sullen  Tow  to 

HehricL 

dignity  of  the  old  castle,"  as  he  has  forcibly  expressed 
it  \  delighted  him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of  the 
rock  on  which  its  ruins  stand,  runs  the  river  Lugar, 
which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  and  is  bordered 
by  other  high  rocks,  shaded  with  wood.  On  the  other 
side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  manner,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  I  cannot  figure  a  more  romantick 
scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated  to  my 
illustrious  Mentor  on  the  antiquity  and  honourable 
alliances  of  my  family,  and  on  the  merits  of  its 
founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  who  was  highly  favoured 
by  his  sovereign,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Flodden-field ;  and  in  the  glow 
of  what,  I  am  sensible,  will,  in  a  commercial  age,  be 
considered  as  genealogical  enthusiasm,  did  not  omit 
to  mention  what  I  was  sure  my  friend  would  not 
think .  lightly  of,  my  relation  to  the  royal  personage, 
whose  liberality,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
given  him  comfort  and  independence.  I  have,  in  a 
former  page,  acknowledged  my  pride  of  ancient  blood, 
in  which  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson:  my 
readers  therefore  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  having 
indulged  it  on  this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of  consecrated 
earth,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent,  and  where 
in  old  times  "  was  the  place  of  graves"  for  the  family. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  remains  of  sanctity 
here,  which  were  considerable,  were  dragged  away, 

>  ["  I  was  less  delighted  with  the  elegance  of  the  modern  mansion  than  with 
the  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle  :  I  clambered  with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the 
ruins,  which  afforded  striking  images  of  ancient  life.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult 
and  rapine,  the  laird  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring  chief,  who 
perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the  family,  had  he  not,  in  a  few  days,  been 
seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces 
to  the  relief  of  Auchinleck"~John8orC8  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  413.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  and  employed  in  building  a  part  of  the  house  of 
Auchinleck,  of  the  middle  age ;  which  was  the  family 
residence,  till  my  father  erected  that  "  elegant  modern 
mansion/9  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  so  hand- 
somely. Perhaps  this  chapel  may  one  day  be  re- 
stored. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  when  I  showed  him  some 
venerable  old  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  my  an- 
cestors had  walked.  He  exhorted  me  to  plant  assi- 
duously, as  my  father  had  done  to  a  great  extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  reverend  friend  in  the 
groves  of  Auchinleck,  I  told  him,  that,  if  I  survived 
him,  it  was  my  intention  to  erect  a  monument  to 
him  here,  among  scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were  all 
classical ;  for,  in  my  youth,  I  had  appropriated  to 
them  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  poets. 
*He  could  not  bear  to  have  death  presented  to  him  in 
any  shape;  for  his  constitutional  melancholy  made 
the  king  of  terrours  more  frightful.  He  turned  off 
the  subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  grand- 
children.'5 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle  without 
horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his  "  Journey," 
and  seems  undecided  whether  they  be  of  a  particular 
race.  His  doubts  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation ; 
for  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie,  who,  with 
all  his  attention  to  agriculture,  finds  time  both  for 
the  classicks  and  his  friends,  assures  me  they  are  a 
distinct  species,  and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves 
have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be  traced.  In 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  Tacitus,  "  Ne  armentis  quidem 
suus  honor,  aut gloria  frontis ;"  (De  mor.  Germ.  §  5.) 
which  he  wondered  had  escaped  Dr.  Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck  is  this 
inscription : 
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"  Quod  petia,  hie  est;  Toorto 

Est  Ulubris ;  aftimus  si  te  non  deficit  equus."  Hebrid. 

It  is  characteristick  of  the  founder ;  but  the  animus 
cequus  is,  alas!  not  inheritable,  nor  the  subject  of 
devise.  He  always  talked  to  me  as  if  it  were  in  a 
man's  own  power  to  attain  it ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me  that  he  owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  consti- 
tutional, or  the  effect  of  causes  which  do  not  depend 
on  ourselves,  and  that  Horace  boasts  too  much,  when 
he  says,  cequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

Friday,  5th  November. — The  Reverend  Mr.  Dun, 
our  parish  minister,  who  had  dined  with  us  yesterday, 
with  some  other  company,  insisted  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  should  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  show  my  friend  the  road  to  the 
church,  made  by  my  father  at  a  great  expense,  for 
above  three  miles,  on  his  own  estate,  through  a.  range 
of  well  enclosed  farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
side  of  it.  He  called  it  the  via  sacra,  and  was  very 
fond  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  held  notions  far 
distant  from  those  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  yet 
could  associate  on  good  terms  with  them.  He  indeed 
occasionally  attacked  them.  One  of  them  discovered 
a  narrowness  of  information  concerning  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  of  England,  among  whom  may  be 
found  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  and  piety, 
and  of  a  truly  apostolic  character.  He  talked  before 
Dr.  Johnson  of  fat  bishops  and  drowsy  deans ;  and, 
in  short,  seemed  to  believe  the  illiberal  and  profane 
scoffings  of  professed  satirists,  or  vulgar  railers.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  highly  offended,  that  he  said  to  him, 
"  Sir,  you  know  no  more  of  our  church  than  a  Hot- 
tentot." I  was  sorry  that  he  brought  this  upon  him- 
self. 

Saturday,  6th  November. — I  cannot  be  certain 
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Tour  to  whether  it  was  on  this  day,  or  a  former,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  and  my  father  came  in  collision.  If  I  re- 
collect right,  the  contest  began  while  my  father  was 
showing  him  his  collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  coin  unfortunately  introduced  Charles  the 
First  and  toryism.  They  became  exceedingly  warm 
and  violent,  and  I  was  very  much  distressed  by  being 
present  at  such  an  altercation  between  two  men,  both 
of  whom  I  reverenced ;  yet  I  durst  not  interfere  It 
would  certainly  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit 
my  honoured  father  and  my  respected  friend,  as  in- 
tellectual gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
publick ;  and  therefore  I  suppress  what  would,  I  dare 
say,  make  an  interesting  scene  in  this  dramatick 
sketch,  this  account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over 
the  Caledonian  hemisphere1. 

»  [Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  good  scholar,  after  the  manner 
of  Scotland,  and  highly  valued  his  own  advantages  as  a  man  of  good  estate  and 
ancient  family,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  strict  presbyterian  and  whig  of  the  old 
Scottish  cast  This  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  terribly  proud  aristocrat ;  and 
great  was  the  contempt  he  entertained  and  expressed  for  his  son  James,  for  the 
nature  of  bis  friendships  and  the  character  of  the  personages  of  whom  he  was 
engou6  one  after  another.  u  There's  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,"  he  said  to  a 
friend.  "  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte. — What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He 's  done  wi' 
Paoli — he 's  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose  tail  do 
you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?"  Here  the  old  judge  summoned 
up  a  sneer  of  most  sovereign  contempt.  "  A  dominie,  mon — an  auld  dominie  ; 
he  keeped  a  sen  tile,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy."  Probably  if  this  had  been  re- 
ported to  Johnson,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  galling,  for  he  never  much  liked 
to  think  of  that  period  of  his  life :  it  would  have  aggravated  his  dislike  of  Lord 
Auchinleck's  whiggery  and  presby terianism.  These  the  old  lord  carried  to  such 
an  unusual  height,  that  once  when  a  countryman  came  in  to  state  some  justice 
business,  and  being  required  to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  so  before  his 
lordship,  because  he  was  not  a  covenanted  magistrate.  "  Is  that  a'  your  ob- 
jection, mon  ?"  said  the  judge ;  "  come  your  ways  in  here,  and  we'll  baith  of 
us  tak  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  together."  The  oath  was  accordingly 
agreed  and  sworn  to  by  both,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  the  last  time  it  ever  re- 
ceived such  homage.  It  may  be  surmised  how  far  Lord  Auchinleck,  such  as 
he  is  here  described,  was  likely  to  suit  a  high  tory  and  episcopalian  like 
Johnson.  As  they  approached  Auchinleck,  Boswell  conjured  Johnson  by  all 
the  ties  of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  upon 
hit  tour,  that  be  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to  his  father's  pre- 
judices ;  the  first  related  to  Sir  John  r  ringle,  president  of  the  royal  society, 
about  whom  there  was  then  some  dispute  current;  the  second  concerned 
the  general  question  of  whig  and  tory.  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boswell  says, 
escaped,  but  the  controversy  between  tory  and  covenanter  raged  with  great  fury, 
and  ended  in  Johnson's  pressing  upon  the  old  judge  the  question,  what  good 
Cromwell,  of  whom  he  had  said  something  derogatory,  had  ever  done  to  his 
country ;  when,  after  being  much  tortured,.  Lord  Auchinleck  at  last  spoke  out, 
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Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety,  mention  Tour  to 
one  circumstance,  as  an  instance  of  my  father's 
address.  Dr.  Johnson  challenged  him,  as  he  did 
us  all  at  Talisker,  to  point  out  any  theological 
works  of  merit  written  by  presbyterian  ministers  in 
Scotland.  My  father,  whose  studies  did  not  lie 
much  in  that  way,  owned  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  but  that 
*  luckily  he  recollected  having  read  in  catalogues  the 
title  of  Durham  on  the  Galatians;  upon  which  he 
boldly  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  Mr.  Durham's 
excellent  commentary  on  the  Galatians  ?"  "  No,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought  my  father 
kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his  tri- 
umph \  but  his  antagonist  soon  made  a  retort,  which 
I  forbear  to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  whiggism  and 
presbyterianism,  toryism  and  episcopacy,  were  terribly 
buffeted.  My  worthy  hereditary  friend,  Sir  John 
Pringle,  never  having  been  mentioned,  happily 
escaped  .without  a  bruise. 

My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  name  he  afterwards  gave  him, 
which  was  Ursa  Major.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has 
been  reported,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  my 
saying  that  he  was  a  constellation  of  genius  and  lite- 
rature. It  was  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his 
brethren  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session,  in 
-which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  standing ;  but  it  was 
not  said  in  his  hearing. 

Sundays  yth  November. — My  father  and  I  went 

Xi  God,  doctor  1  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had  a  lith  in  their  neck."  He 
taught  kings  they  had  a  pint  in  their  necks.  Jamie  then  set  to  mediating 
between  his  father  and  the  philosopher,  and  availing  himself  of  the  judge's  sense 
of  hospitality,  which  was  punctilious,  reduced  the  debate  to  more  order. — 
"Walter  Scott.] 

1  [All  parties  seem  to  have  here  been  in  a  happy  state  of  ignorance ;  for  Mr. 
Chalmers  informs  me,  that  there  is  no  such  book  as  Durham  "  on  the  Galatkmt" 
though  there  is  *  on  the  RcvctotUmS'—ED*] 
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Tour  to  to  publick  worship  in  our  parish-church,  in  which  I 
regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  join  us ;  for, 
though  we  have  there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magni- 
ficent solemnity,  yet,  as  God  is  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  the  same  doctrines  preached  as  in. 
the  church  of  England,  my  friend  would  certainly 
have  shown  more  liberality,  had  he  attended.  I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  he  employed  his  time  in 
private  to  very  good  purpose.  His  uniform  and 
fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many  occasions 
during  our  tour,  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  His 
reason  for  not  joining  in  presbyterian  worship  has 
been  recorded  in  a  former  page '. 

Monday,  Sth  November. — Notwithstanding  the 
altercation  that  had  passed,  my  father,  who  had  the 
dignified  courtesy  of  an  old  baron,  was  very  civil  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  politely  attended  him  to  the  post- 
chaise  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now  in  another,  and 
a  higher  state  of  existence :  and  as  they  were  both 
worthy  christian  men,  1  trust  they  have  met  in  happi- 
ness. But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my  friend's 
political  principles,  and  my  own>  that  they  have  met 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  room  for  whiggism. 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Hamilton.  I 
recollect  no  more. 

Tuesday 9  9th  November. — I  wished  to  have  shown 
Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  house,  commonly 
called  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by  the 
town.  It  is  an  object  which,  having  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  splendid  edifice,  from  my  earliest 
years,  in  travelling  between  Auchinleck  and  Edin- 
burgh, has  still  great  grandeur  in  my  imagination. 
My  friend  consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  outside  of 
it,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it. 

1  See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  353.-— Bo  swell. 
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We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  after  an  ab^  J0?*? 
sence  of  eighty-three  days.     For  five  weeks  together, 
of  the  tempestuous  season,  there  had  been  no  account 
received  of  us.     I  cannot  express  how  happy  1  was 
on  finding  myself  again  at  home. 

Wednesday,  lOtk  November. — Old  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  the  bookseller,  came  to  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  he  had  not  met  for  ten  years.  There  was  respect 
on  his  side,  and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnson's.  Soon 
afterwards  Lord  Elibank  came  in,  and  was  much 
pleased  at  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  in  Scotland.  His 
lordship  said,  "  hardly  any  thing  seemed  to  him 
more  improbable."  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  me,  he  charac- 
terised him  thus :  "  Lord  Elibank  has  read  a  great 
deal.  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books  all  that  he  has 
read ;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in  books, 
proved  by  the  test  of  real  life.*5  Indeed,  there  have 
been  few  men  whose  conversation  discovered  more 
knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy  *.  He  published  several 
small  pieces  of  distinguished  merit;  and  has  left 
some  in  manuscript,  in  particular  an  account  of  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  which  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  army.  His  writings  deserve  to 
be  collected.  He  was  the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  and  Mr.  Home,  the  tragick  poet ; 
who,  when  they  were  ministers  of  country  parishes, 
lived  near  his  seat.  He  told  me,  "  I  saw  these  lads 
had  talents,  and  they  were  much  with  me."  I  hope 
they  will  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  Dr.  John- 
son's giving  him  an  account  of  our  Tour.  The  sub- 
ject of  difference  in  political  principles  was  introduced. 

1  [Lord  Elibank  made  a  happy  retort  on  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  oats,  as 
the  food  of  horses  in  England  and  of  men  in  Scotland :  "  Yes,**  said  he ;  "  and     [ 
where  else  will  you  see  such  horses  and  such  men  ?'»— Wai.teb  Scott.] 

VOL.  IIT.  G 
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Jwrto  Johnson.  "  It  is  much  increased  by  opposition. 
There  was  a  violent  whig,  with  whom  I  used  to 
contend  with  great  eagerness.  After  his  death  I  felt 
my  toryism  much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr. 
Walmsley  of  Lichfield  \  whose  character  he  has  drawn 
so  well  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr.  Nairne  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  owned 
was  "  a  great  place."  But  I  must  mention,  as  a 
striking  instance  of  that  spirit  of  contradiction  to 
which  he  had  a  strong  propensity,  when  Lord  Eli- 
bank  was  some  days  after  talking  of  it  with  the 
natural  elation  of  a  Scotchman,  or  of  any  man  who 
is  proud  of  a  stately  fortress  in  his  own  country,  Dr. 
Johnson  affected  to  despise  it,  observing,  that  "  it 
would  make  a  good  prison  in  England."  , 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  suppressed 
one  of  his  sallies  against  my  country,  it  may.  not  be 
improper  here  to  correct  a  mistaken  account  that  has 
been  circulated,  as  to  his  conversation  this  day.  It 
has  been  said,  that  being  desired  to  attend  to  the 
noble  prospect  from  the  Castle-hill,  he  replied,"  Sir, 
the  noblest  prospect  that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is 
the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This 
lively  sarcasm  Was  thrown  out  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
in  my  presence,  many  years  before. 

We  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my  house,  the 
Lady  Dowager  Colvill 2,  and  Lady  Anne  Erskine  \ 
sisters  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly ;  the  Honourable  Archi- 
bald Erskine,  who  has  now  succeeded  to  that  title*; 

»  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  445,  where  reasons  are  given  why  it  is  unlikely  that  this, 
was  Mr.  Walmsley. — Ep.] 

*  DLady  Elizabeth  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Kellie,  widow,  vt 
Mr.  Walter  Macfarlane,  and  wife,  by  a  second  marriage,  of  the  fourth  Lord  Col- 
ville :  she  died  in  1794,  in  her  sixtieth  year. — Ed.] 

3  [Lady  Anne,  bom  in  1735 ;  died  in  1802,  unmarried.— Ed.] 

4  [As  seventh  earl;  born  in  1736:  he  died  in  1797>  unmarried. — Ed.] 
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Lord  Elibank,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  Tytler,  Tour  to 
the  acute  vindicator  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
[his  son,  the  advocate  \]  i»t  Ed. 

Fingal  being  talked  of,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  used  to 
boast  that  he  had,  from  the  first,  resisted  both  Ossian 
and  the  giants  of  Patagonia,  averred  his  positive  dis- 
belief of  its  authenticity.  Lord  Elibank  said,  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  M'Pherson's.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  keep 
company  a  great  deal  with  you ;  it  is  known  I  do. 
I  may  borrow  from  you  better  things  than  I  can  say 
myself,  and  give  them  as  my  own ;  but  if  I  should, 
every  body  will  know  whose  they  are."  The  doctor 
was  not  softened  by  this  compliment.  He  denied 
merit  to  Fingal,  supposing  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  man  who  has  had  the  advantages  that  the  present 
age  affords ;  and  said,  "  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
write  enough  in  that  style  if  once  you  begin8." 
[Young  Mr.  Tytler  briskly  stepped  forward,  and  said,  1st  Ed. 
"  Fingal  is  certainly  genuine,  for  I  have  heard  a 
great  part  of  it  repeated  in  the  original."  Dr.  John* 
son  indignantly  asked  him,  "  Sir,  do  you  understand 
the  original  ?"  Tytler.  "  No,  sir."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  this  testimony  comes : 
thus  it  is3."  He  afterwards  said  to  me,  "  Did  you 
observe  the  wonderful  confidence  with  which  young 
Tytler  advanced  with  his  front  ready  brazed?"] 

I  mentioned  this  as  a  remarkable  proof  how  liable 

1  [These  are  the  words  of  the  first  edition,  in  lieu  of  which,  for  ft  reason  that 
will  appear  presently,  Mr.  Boswell  afterwards  substituted  the  words  **  some  other 
friend**"  Young  Mr.  Tytler,  the  advocate,  became  afterwards  a  lord  of  session, 
under  {tie  title  of  Lord  wodehouselie. — El*."] 

*  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  entirely  with  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  I  relate  without  any  remark.  The  many  imitations,  however, 
of  Fingal,  that  have  been  published,  confirm  this  observation  in  a  considerable 
degree.— ,Boswell. 

3  [In  plane  of  this  passage  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Boswell  afterwards  substi- 
tuted the  following :  "  One  gentleman  in  company  expressing  his  opinion  '  that 
Fingal  was  certainly  genuine,  for  that  he  had  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated 
in  the  original,' — Dr.  Johnson  indignantly  asked  him,  whether  he  understood 
the  original ;  to  which  an  answer  being  given  in  the  negative, '  Why,  then,'  said 
Br.  Johnson,  c  we  see  to  what  Hiis  testimony  comes :  thus  it  is.' "— Ed.J 
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HebridL  ^e  m*n&  °^  man  *s  to  credulity,  when  not  guarded 
by  such  strict  examination  as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
habitually  practised.  The  talents  and  integrity  of 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  remark  are  unquestion- 
able ;  yet,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  advert  to 
the  consideration,  that  he  who  does  not  understand  a 
language  cannot  know  that  something  which  is  re- 
cited to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might  have  be- 
lieved, and  reported  to  this  hour,  that  he  had  "  heard 
a  great  part  of  Fingal  repeated  in  the  original." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of 
Caledonian  credulity  and  inaccuracy  too  strong,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  admitted  the  same  kind  of 
ready  belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country. 
*'  He  would  undertake,"  he  said,  "  to  write  an  epick 
poem  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  and  half  England, 
to  whom  the  names  and  places  he  should  mention  in 
. ,  it  are  familiar,  would  believe  and  declare  they  had 
heard  it  from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  Fingal, 
during  the  conversation  at  Ulinish,  is  omitted  in  my 
Journal,  but  I  perfectly  recollect  it.  "  Why  is  not 
the  original  deposited  in  some  publick  library,  instead 
of  exhibiting  attestations  of  its  existence  ?  Suppose 
there  were  a  question  in  a  court  of  justice,  whether 
a  man  be  dead  or  alive.  You  aver  he  is  alive,  and 
you  bring  fifty  witnesses  to  swear  it.  I  answer, 
'  Why  do  you  not  produce  the  man  ?' "  This  is  an 
argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert l  would  have  held 
to  be  irrefragable* 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  a^y 
precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  question,  as  to 
which   I   believe  more  than   some,    and   less   than 

1  [Chief  Baron  Gilbert  wrote  a  treatise  on  Evidence*— Ed.] 
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others.  The  subject  appears  to  have  now  become  £°J*j£ 
very  uninteresting  to  the  publick.  That  Fingal  is 
not  from  beginning  to  end  a  translation  from  the 
Gaelick,  but  that  some  passages  have  been  supplied 
by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole,  I  have  heard  ad- 
mitted by  very  warm  advocates  for  its  authenticity. 
If  this  be  the  case,  why  are  not  these  distinctly  ascer- 
tained ?  Antiquaries  and  admirers  of  the  work  may 
complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  wife  informed  him, 
on  her  deathbed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  children  * 
was  not  his;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged  her  to 
declare  which  of  them  it  was,  she  answered,  "  That 
you  shall  never  know;"  and  expired,  leaving  him  in 
irremediable  doubt  as  to  them  all. 

I  beg-  leave  now  to  say  something  upon  second- 
sight,  of  which  I  have  related  two  instances,  as  they 
impressed  my  mind  at  the  time  K  I  own,  I  returned 
from  the  Hebrides  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
faith  in  the  many  stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard 
with  a  too  easy  acquiescence,  without  any  close  exa- 
mination of  the  evidence  :  but,  since  that  time,  my 
belief  in  those  stories  has  been  much  weakened,  by 
reflecting  on  the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in 
Common  matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly  con- 
clude that  there  may  be  the  same  in  what  is  more 
extraordinary.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that 
the  belief  in  second-sight  is  not  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands and  Isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried  in 
the  court  of  session,  where  the  principal  fact  to  be  . 
ascertained  was,  whether  a  ship-master,  who  used  to 
fi$qifeiiilr  the    Western  Highlands   and    Isles,  was 

1  [See  Macleod's  Memoirs.— Ed.] 
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h£*l  *rawned  *n  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  year  after. 
A  great  mumber  of  witnesses  from  those  parts  were 
examined  on  each  side,  and  swore  directly  contrary 
to  each  other  upon  this  simple  question.  One  of 
them,  a  very  respectable  chieftain,  who  told  me  a 
story  of  second-sight,  which  I  have  not  mentioned, 
but  which  I  too  implicitly  believed,  had  in  this  case, 
previous  to  this  publick  examination,  not  only  said, 
but  attested  under  bis  hand,  that  he  had  seen  the 
ship-master  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which 
the  court  was  finally  satisfied  he  was  drowned.  When 
interrogated  with  the  strictness  of  judicial  inquiry, 
and  under  the  awe  of  an  oath,  he  recollected  himself 
better,  and  retracted  what  he  had  formerly  asserted, 
apologising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the  judges, 
"A  man  will  say  what  he  will  not  swear'9  By 
many  he  was  much  censured,  and  it  was  maintained 
that  every  gentleman  would  be  as  attentive  to  truth 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oath  as  with  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  controverted 
this  proposition ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  was  not, 
though  it  ought  to  be,  the  case,  urged  the  very  dif- 
ferent decisions  of  elections  under  Mr.  Grenville's 
Act,  from  those  formerly  made.  "Gentlemen  will 
1  not  pronounce  upon  oath,  what  they  would  have  said, 
and  voted  in  the  house,  without  that  sanction." 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  who  believe 
in  preternatural  communications,  in  modern  times, 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  they 
may  easily  refute  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents, 
who  impute  a  belief  in  second-sight  to  superstition. 
To  entertain  a  visionary  notion  that  one  sees  a  di- 
stant or  future  event  may  be  called  superstition ;  but 
the  correspondence  of  the  fact  or  event  with  such  an 
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impression  on  the  fancy,  though  certainly  very  won-  Tott** 
derful,  if  proved,  has  no  more  connexion  with  su- 
perstition than  magnetism  or  electricity. 

After  dinner  various  topicks  were  discussed ;  but 
I  recollect  only  one  particular.  Dr.  Johnson  compared 
the  different  talents  of  Garrick  and  Foote,  as  com- 
panions, and  gave  Garrick  greatly  the  preference  for 
elegance,  though  he  allowed  Foote  extraordinary 
powers  of  entertainment.  He  said,  "  Garrick  is  re- 
strained by  some  principle ;  but  Foote  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of  an  unlimited  range.  Garrick  has  some 
delicacy  of  feeling ;  it  is  possible  to  put  him  out ; 
you  may  get  the  better  of  him ;  but  Foote  is  the 
most  incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew :  when 
you  have  driven  him  into  a  corner,  and  think  you 
are  sure  of  him,  he  runs  through  between  your  legs, 
or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Dr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  two  very 
respectable  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  supped  with  us, 
as  did  the  Reverend  Dr.  Webster.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  Moravian  missions,  and  on  the  me- 
thodists.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that  mis- 
sionaries were  too  sanguine  in  their  accounts  of  their 
success  among  savages,  and  that  much  of  what  they 
tell  is  not  to  be  believed.  He  owned  that  the  me- 
thodists  had  done  good;  had  spread  religious  im- 
pressions among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind;  but, 
he  said,  they  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  could  get  a  methodist 
to  explain  in  what  he  excelled  others ;  that  it  always 
ended  in  the  indispensable  necessity  of  hearing  one  of 
their  prjeaehere. 

Thursday,  11th  November. — Principal  Robertson 
came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  breakfast ;  he  advanced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  repeating  a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget. 
I  suppose,  either 
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Tout  to       in  a   [\  {mm  p9*t  varfos  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum », 
OVll^  "'loo)   'j  >i',r 

I'1    ,!•■;.   ,    — rtuUumiUe  et  terria  jactatus,  et  alto«* 

.-{ '.";.■-. 
Ey.^yy  body  had  accosted  us  with  some  studied  com- 

pUnjent  on  our  return.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "I  ^m 
really  ashamed  of  the  congratulations  which  we  re- 
ceive. We  are  addressed  &s  if  we  had  made  a  voyage 
to  Nova  Zembla,  and  suffered  five  persecutions  in 
Japan/'  And  he  afterwards  remarked,  that  "  to  see 
a,  man  cpme  up  with  a  formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line, 
when,  we  had  no  fatigue  and  no  danger,  was  pro- 
voking.", I  told  hira,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the 
danger,,  having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat  during 
the.  storm ;  he  was  like  the  chicken,  that  hides  its 
head  under  its  wing,  and  then  thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir  William 
Forbes.  The  rash  attempt  in  1745  being  mentioned, 
I  observed,  that  it  would  make  a  fine  piece  of  history 3. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  it  would.  Lord  Elibank  doubted 
whether  any  man  of  this  age  could  give  it  impar- 
tially. Johnson.  "  A  man,  by  talking  with  those 
of  different  sides,  who  were  actors  in  it,  and  putting 
down  all  that  he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  ma- 
terials of  a  good  narrative.  You  are  to  consider,  all 
history  was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Voltaire  was  fifty 
years  in  collecting  his  '  Louis  XIV/  which  he  did 
in  the  way  that  I  am  proposing/*  Robertson. 
"  He  did  so.      He  lived  much  with  all  the  great 

1  Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move — Dry  den. — Bos  well. 

a  Long  labours  both  by  sea  and  land  he  bore. — Dryden.-*- Boswell. 

s  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  master  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  has 
created  a  European  interest  in  the  details  of  the  Scotch  character  and.  manners, 
should  give  us  a  history  of  the  young  Pretender's  proceedings.  Mr.  BoswelTs 
notes,  the  work  called  "Ascanius,"  the  journals  in  the  Lockhart  papers,  and 
the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  contain  a  great  deal  of  the  prince's  per'-, 
sonal  history ;  and  the .  archives  of  the  public-cffices  and  the  Stuart  papers 
would  probably  be  open  to  his  inquiries.  There  is  perhaps  little  new  to  tell, 
but  it  might  be  collected  into  one  view,  and  the  interest  heightened  by  his 
admirable  powers  of  narration. — Ed.] 
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people  who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and  heard  Tour  t0 
them  talk  of  every  thing ;  and  then  either  took  Mr. 
BoswelTs  way  of  writing  down  what  he  heard/  or, 
which  is  as  good,  preserved  it  in  his  memory ;  for  he 
has  a  wonderful  memory."  With  the  leave,  however, 
of  this  elegant  historian,  no  man's  memory  can  pre- 
serve facts  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as  may  be 
done  by  writing  them  down  when  they  are  recent. 
Dr.  Robertson  said,  "  It  was  now  full  time  to  make 
such  a  collection  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ;  for  many 
of  the  people  who  were  then  in  arms  were  dropping 
off;  and  both  whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to 
talk  with  moderation."  Lord  Elibank  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that  gave  me  a  high 
opinion  of  you  was  your  saying  in  the  Select  So- 
ciety \  while  parties  ran  high,  soon  after  the  year 
1745,  that  you  did  not  think  worse  of  a  man's  moral 
character  for  his  having  been  in  rebellion.  This  was 
venturing  to  utter  a  liberal  sentiment,  while  both 
sides  had  a  detestation  of  each  other." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  rebellion  from 
a  notion  of  another's  right  was  not  connected  with 
depravity ;  and  that  we  had  this  proof  of  it,  that  all 
mankind  applauded  the  pardoning  of  rebels ;  which 
they  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers. He  said,  with  a  smile,  that  "he  wondered 
that  the  phrase  of  unnatural  rebellion  should  be  so 
much  used,,  for  that  all  rebellion  was  natural  to  man." 


*  As  I  kept  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that  passed 
after  ,4hJ8  morning,  I  shall,  from  memory,  group  to- 
gether this  and  the  other  days,  till  that  on  which 


1  A  society  for  debate  in  Edinburgh,  consuming  of  the  most  eminent  men.. 
Boswell. 
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Tour  to  Dr.  Johnson  departed  for  London.  They  were  in 
afl  nine  days;  xm  which  he  dined  at  Lady  Colvill's, 
LordHaiks's,  SirAdolphus  Ough ton's,  Sir  Alexander 
Dick's,  Principal  Robertson's,  Mr.  M'Laurin's,  and 
thrioe  at  Lord  Elibank*s  seat  in  the  country,  where 
we  also  passed  two  nights.  He  supped  at  the  Ho- 
nourable Alexander  Gordon's*  now  one  of  our  judges, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville ;  at  Mr.  Nairne's,  now 
also  one  of  our  judges,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan ; 
at  Dr.  Blair's,  and  Mr.  Tytler's ;  and  at  my  house 
thrice,  one  evening  with  a  numerous  company,  chiefly 
gentlemen  of  the' law;  another  with  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Culdares,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  who  disengaged  him- 
self on  purpose  to  meet  him ;  and  the  evening  on 
which  we  returned  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  by  ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklock's ;  and  spent  one  fore- 
noon at  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's..  who  showed  him  his 
curious  museum ;  and,  as  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  physician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boerhaave,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  pleased  with  his  company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  my  house, 
be  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  a  constant 
levee  of  various  persons,  of  very  different  characters 
and  descriptions.  I  could  not  attend  him,  being 
obliged  to  be  in  the  court  of  session ;  but  my  wife 
was  so  good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  to  the  endless  task  of  pouring  out  tea  for 
my  friend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at  Edinburgh. 
He  said  one  evening  to  me,  in  a  fit  of  languor,  ^Sir, 
we  have  been  harassed  by  invitations."  I  ac- 
quiesced. "  Ay,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  how  much 
worse  would  it  have  been  if  we  had  been  neglected  ?" 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this  Journal,  it 
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may  well  be  supposed  that  a  variety  of  admirable  Tour  to 
conversation  has  been  lost,  by  my  neglect  to  preserve 
it     I  shall  endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  it  aiweil 
as  I  can. 

At  Lady  ColvilTs,  to  whom  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce any  stranger  of  eminence,  that  he  may  see  what 
dignity  and  grace  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  an 
officer  observed  that  he  had  heard  Lord  Mansfield 
was  not  a  great  English  lawyer.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  supposing  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have  the  splen- 
did talents  which  he  possesses,  he  must  be  a  great 
English  lawyer,  from  having  been  so  long  at  the  bar, 
and  having  passed  through  so  many  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintain 
that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  packhorse  between 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty  years,  does  not 
know  the  road,  as  that  Lord  Mansfield  does  not  know 
the  law  of  England." 

At  Mr.  Nairne's  he  drew  the  character  of  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  Clarissa^  with  a  strong  yet  deli- 
cate pencil.  I  lament  much  that  I  have  not  pre- 
served it :  I  only  remember  that  he  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues ;  but  observed  that 
"his  perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off  petty  iacon- 
veniencies,  and  procure  petty  pleasures;  that  his 
love  of  continual  superiority  was  such  that  he  took 
care  to  be  always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to  controvert 
his  opinions 1 ;  and  that  his  desire  of  distinction  was 
so  great,  that  he  used  to  give  large  vails  to  the 
Speaker  Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat  him 
with  respect." 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow  that  the 
private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England,  was  required  to 

1  [See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  210. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  be- so  Btrfctly  d&ttrotts  as  I  supposed.     "  Why  then, 
Heb    '  sit*  feald  I),  according  to  your  account,  an  English 
judge  may  just  live  like  a  gentleman."    Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir,— if  he  cm  l» 

At  Mr.  Tytler's*  I  happened  to  tell  that  one  even- 
ing,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
and  I  were  sitting  together  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane 
playhouse,  in  a  wild  freak  of  youthful  extravagance, 
I  entertained  the  audience  prodigiously,  hy  imitating 
the  lowing  of  a  cow.  A  little  while  after  I  had  told 
this  story,  I  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppose  too 
confidtbtly,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget. 
Ha:  did  not  spare  me.  "  Nay,  sir  (said  he),  if  you 
cattaot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I M  have  you  bellow 
like  a  cow  V 

At  Dr.  Webster's,  he  said,  that  he  believed  hardly 
any  man  died  without  affectation.  This  remark  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and  will  account  for 
many  of  the  celebrated  deathbed  sayings  which  are 
recorded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house,  when  he  told 
that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to  an  English  nobleman,' 
that,  though  he  had  not  his  wealth,  he  had  two  thou- 
sand men  ^hom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon  observed, 
that  those  two  thousand  men  brought  him  to  the 
block.  "  True,  sir  (said  Dr.  Johnson) :  but  you  may 
just  as  well  argue  concerning  a  man  who  has  fallen 

i  [And  yet  see  (ante,  v.  ii.  p.  344)  his  censure  of  Lord  Monboddo  for  wearing 
a  round  hat  in  the  country — Ed.]  , 

a  As  I  have  heen  scrupulously  exact  in  relating  anecdotes  concerning  other 
persons,  I  shall  not  withhold  any  part  of  this  story,  however  ludierousv  i'w«B 
so  successful  in  this  boyish  frolick,  that  the  universal  cry  of  the  galleries,  was, 
"  Encore  the  cow  !  Encore  the  cow !"  In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I  attempted 
imitations  of  some  other  animals,  but  with  very  inferior  effect.  My  'reverend 
friend,  anxious  for  my  fame,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  earnestness, 
addressed  me  thus :  "  Sly  dear  sir,  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  coil-  /" — Bos- 
well.  [Blair's  advice  was  expressed  more  emphatically,  and  with  a  peculiar 
burr — "  Stick  to  the  cow9  mon  !7 — Walter  Scott.] 
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over  a  precipice  to  which  he  has  walked  too  near, —  J°«r^ 
'  His  two  legs  brought  him  to  that/  is  lie- , not  the 
better  for  having  two  legs  ?"  r 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  left  him,  ia  order  to  attend  a 
consultation,  during  which  he  and  his  amiable  host 
were  by  themselves.  I  returned  to  supper,  at  which 
were  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  Nairne,  and  some 
other  gentlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair,  I 
remember,  talked  well  upon  subordination  and  go- 
vernment; and,  as  my  friend  and  I  were  walking 
home,  he  said  to  me,  "Sir,  these  two  doctors  are 
good  men,  and  wise  men."  1  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to 
recollect  what  he  could  of  the  long  conversation  that 
passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  him  alone,  this 
evening,  and  he  obligingly  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

«  3d  March,  1786. 
"Dear  sib, — As  so  many  years  have  intervened  since  I 
chanced  to  have  that  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  my 
house  to  which  you  refer,  I  have  forgotten  most  of  what  then 
passed ;  but  remember  that  I  was  both  instructed  and  enter- 
tained by  it.  Among  other  subjects,  the  discourse  happening 
to  turn  on  modern  Latin  poets,  the  doctor  expressed  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated,  from 
beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  his,  entitled  Calenda  Make  (the 
eleventh  in  his  Miscellaneorum  Liber),  beginning  with  these 
words,  <  Salvete  sacris  deliciis  sacra/  with  which  I  had  formerly 
been  unacquainted  ;  but  upon  perusing  it,  th?  praise  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  Buchanan's  poetical 
compositions,,  appeared  to  me  very  just.  He  also  repeated  to 
me  a  Latin  ode  he  had  composed  in  one  of  the  western  islands, 
from  which  he  had  lately  returned.  We  had  much  discourse 
concerning  his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  having  been  highly  pleased ;  talked  in  a 
favourable  manner  of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
particularly  spoke  much  of  his  happiness  in  having  you  for  his 
companion  j  and  said  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  loved 
and  esteemed  you  the  more.  This  conversation  passed  in  the 
interval  between  tea  and  supper,  when  we  were  by  ourselves. 
You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who  were  with  us  at  supper, 
have  often  taken  notice  that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and  gay 
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Tour  to  that  evening,  md  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  .who  were  present. 
Hcbrid.    Thjp  jg,  jQi  that  I  can  recollect  distinctly  of  that  long  conversa- 
tion.    Yours  sincerely,  "  Hugh  Blair." 

At  Lord  Hailes's  we  spent  a  most  agreeable  day ; 
btit  again  I  must  lament  that  I  was  so  indolent  as  to 
let  almost  all  that  passed  evaporate  into  oblivion. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  there,  that  "  it  is  wonderful 
how  ignorant  many  officers  of  the  army  are,  consi- 
dering how  much  leisure  they  have  for  study,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  I  hope  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  he  maintained  that  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  things  belonging  immediately  to  their 
own  profession ;  "  for  instance,  many  cannot  tell  how 
far  a  musket  will  carry  a  bullet  ;"  in  proof  of  which, 

I  suppose,  he  mentioned  some  particular  person,  for 
Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I  solicited  what  he  could 
recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

"As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  about  the  ignorance  of 
officers,  in  the  length  that  a  musket  will  carry,  my  brother, 
Colonel  Dalrymple,  was  present,  and  he  thought  that  the  doc- 
tor was  either  mistaken,  by  putting  the  question  wrong,  or  that 
he  had,  conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person  out  of 
service. 

"  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he  expressed  no  curiosity 
to  see  the  room  at  Dumfermline  where  Charles  I.  was  born  ? 

I I  know  that  he  was  born  (said  he) ;  no  matter  where/  Did 
he  envy  as  the  birthplace  of  the  king  ?" 

Near  the  end  of  his  "  Journey,"  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  liberal  praise  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  -academy  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  he  visited  it,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  was  truly  characteristical  'of 
our  great  lexicographer.  " Pray,"  said  he,  "can  they 
pronounce  any  long  words?"  Mr.  Braidwood  in- 
formed him  they  could.  Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  one  of  his  sequipedalia  verba,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied.     My 
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readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  the  word  Tonr  to 
was ;  but  I  catonot  gratify  their  curiosity.  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  told  me  it  remained  long  in  his  school,  but  had 
been  lost  before  I  made  my  inquiry  *. 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  court  of  session. 
He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading  there  too  vehement, 
and  too  much  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  judges. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  Areopagus," 

At  old  Mr.  Drummond's,  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
quaintly  said,  the  two  noblest  animals  in  the  world 
were  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an  English  sailor. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  shall  say  nothing 
ad  to  the  Scotch  Highlander ;  but  as  to  the  English 
sailor,  I  cannot  agree  with  you."  Sir  John  said  he 
was  generous  in  giving  away  his  money.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  he  throws  away  his  money,  without  thought, 
and  without  merit.  I  do  not  call  a  tree  generous, 
that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every  breeze."  Sir  John  having 
affected  to  complain  of  the  attacks  made  upon  his 
"  Memoirs,"  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  do  not 
complain.  It  is  advantageous  to  an  authour,  that 
his  book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised.  Fame 
is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep 
it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends."  Often  have 
I  reflected  on  this  since ;  and,  instead  of  being  angry 
at  many  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  have 
smiled  to  think  that  they  were  unintentionally  sub- 
servient to  my  fame,  by  using  a  battledoor  to  make 
m&mrum  volitare  per  ora. 

t)[OfP>tl  *ta  fc&fc  critics  of  oar  age  u  does  not  wish  to  prevent  the  admirer* 
of  the  incorrect  and  nerveless  style,  which  generally  prevailed  for  a  century  before 
Dtf.  tfftftn&b'A  energetic' writings  were  known,  from  enjoying  the  laugh  that  this 
may  produce*  jp  which  he  is  very  ready  to  join  them."  He,  however, 
sts'me  io  oDseHre,  that  "  my  friend  very  properly  chose  a  long  word  on  this 
'  n^  foo^  it  H  |>etteved,  from  any  predilection  for  polysyllables  (though* he 
Ay  had  a  due  respect  for  them),  but  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Braid  wood's  skill 
to  thttftrictest  test,  and  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  instruction  by  the  most  difficult 
exertion  of  the  organs  of  his  pupils." — Boswell.     [The  critic  was  probably 


Dr.  Blah\-JWAl,TfeK  Scott. 
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Tour  to  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of 
mind  to  which  every  man  is  at  times  subject,  I  told, 
in  a  blundering  manner,  Lady  Eglintoune's  compli- 
•  mentary  adoption  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son  ;  for  I 
unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship  adopted  him 
as  her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  married 
the  year  after  he  was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly 
corrected  me.  "  Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you  are 
defaming  the  countess  ?  For,  supposing  me  to  be 
her  son,  and  that  she  was  not  married  till  the  year 
after  my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son  " 
A  young  lady1  of  quality,  who  was  present,  very 
handsomely  said,  "  Might  not  the  son  have  justified 
the  fault?"-  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by  this 
compliment,  which  he  never  forgot.  When  in  more 
than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  journey  in 
Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me,  "  Boswell,  what  was  it 
that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir 
Alexander  Dick's  ?"  Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was 
happy  in  repeating  it. 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous  to  be 
again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and  animated  ex- 
ertion, took  a  place  in  the  coach,  which  was  to  set 
out  for  London  on  Monday  the  22d  of  November.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  pressed  him  to  come  on  the  Saturday 
before,  to  his  house  at  Cranston,  which  being  twelve 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  upon  the  middle  road  to  New- 
castle (Dr.  Johnson  had  come  to  Edinburgh  by  Ber- 
wick, and  along  the  naked  coast),  it  would  make  his 
journey  easier,  as  the  coach  would  take  him  up  at  a 
more  seasonable  hour  than  that  at  which  it  sets  out. 
Sir  John,  I  perceived,  was  ambitious  of  having  such 
a  guest ;  but  as  I  was  well  assured,  that  at  this  very 
time  he  had  joined  with  some  of  his  prejudiced  cpun- 

1  [Probably  one  of  the  Ladies  Lindsay,  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres.— 
"Walteh  Scott.] 
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trymen  in  railing  at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  said,  he  Tour  to 

J  Hebrid. 

wondered  how  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could  keep 
company  with  him,  I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  the 
honour ;  yet,  as  it  might  be  a  convenience  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  contrived  that  he  should  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved  that, 
on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we  should  make  a  little 
circuit  by  Roslin  Castle  andHawthornden,  and  wished 
to  set  out  soon  after  breakfast ;  but  young  Mr.  Tytler 
came  to  show  Dr.  Johuson  some  essays  which  he  had 
written ;  and  my  great  friend,  who  was  exceedingly 
obliging  when  thus  consulted,  was  detained  so  long 
that  it  was,  I  believe,  one  o'clock  before  we  got  into 
our  post-chaise.  I  found  that  we  should  be  too  late 
for  dinner  at  Sir  John  Dalrymple's,  to  which  we  were 
engaged ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  friend  at  Hawthornden, — of  seeing  Sam 
Johnson  at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Jonson  visited 
the  learned  and  poetical  Drummond. 

We  surveyed  Roslin  Castle,  the  romantic  scene 
around  it,  and  the  beautiful  Gothick  chapel,  and 
dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn ;  after  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Hawthornden,  and  viewed  the  caves ;  and  I 
all  the  while  had  Rare  Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was 
pleased  to  think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by 
another  celebrated  wit  of  England. 

By  this  time  "  the  waning  night  was  growing  old," 
and  we  were  yet  several  miles  from  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple's.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  much  troubled 
at  our  having  treated  the  baronet  with  so  little  atten- 
tion to  politeness ;  but  when  I  talked  of  the  grievous 
dfi&ppointmeiit  it  must  have  been  to  him  that  we  did 
itot  come  to  i\\e  feast  that  he  had  prepared  for  us  (for 
he  told  us  he  had  killed  a  seven-year-old  sheep  on 
purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  merry  mood,  and  jocu- 
larly said,  "  I  dare  say,  sir,  he  has  been  very  sadly 

VOL.  III.  H 
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hw!  distressed  5  nay> we  d°  not  know  but  the  consequence 
may  have  been  fatal.  Let  me  try  to  describe  his 
situation  in  his  own  historical  style.  I  have  as  good 
a  right  to  make  him  think  and  talk,  as  he  has  to  tell 
us  how  people  thought  and  talked  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  which  he  has  no  evidence.  All  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence, 
is  romance. — Stay  now — let  us  consider  !"  He  then 
(heartily  laughing  all  the  while)  proceeded  in  his 
imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the  following  effect,  though 
now,  at  the  distance  of  almost  twelve  years,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  recollect  all  the  precise  words. 

"  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that  his  guests  were  not 
yet  come.  His  wonder  was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience. 
He  walked  about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation ;  sometimes  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  sometimes  he  looked  out  at  the  window 
with  an  eager  gaze  of  expectation,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
'  the  various  accidents  of  human  life.  His  family  beheld  him 
with  mute  concern.  f  Surely,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  '  they  will 
not  fail  me/  The  mind  of  man  can  bear  a  certain  pressure  ; 
but  there  is  a  point  when  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in 
his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death 1." 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the  seat  of  Sir 
John:  Dalrymple2,  who,  certainly  with  some  reason, 
was  not  in  very  good  humour.  Our  conversation  was 
not  brilliant.  We  supped,  and  went  to  bed  in  ancient 
rooms,  which  would  have  better  suited  the  climate  of 
Italy  in  summer,  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  month 
of  November.  ,  >.,, 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next  day  Wtftfy 

1  "Essex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  die  same  chamber  of  tha  Tywer,  JjaMn 
which  his  father  Lord  Capel  had  been  led  to  death,  and  in  which  his  wire's 
grandfather  had  inflicted  a  voluntary  death  upon  himself.  When  be  saw  his 
friend  carried  to  what  he  reckoned  certain  fate,  their  common  enemies  enjoying 
the  spectacle,  and  reflected  that  it  was  he  who  had  forced  Load  Howard  upon 
the  confidence  of  Russell,  he  retired,  and,  by  a  Roman  death,  put  an  end  to 
his  misery."— JZalrympk's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  i*  p.  36. 

a  [They  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  with,  wanton  incivility. 
—Ed.] 
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preserving,  except  one  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  JJ0?** 
will  be  a  valuable  text  for  many  decent  old  dowagers, 
and  other  good  company,  in  various  circles  to  descant 
upon.  He  said,  "  1  am  sorry  I  have  not  learnt  to 
play  at  cards.  It  is  very  useful  in  life :  it  generates 
kindness,  and  consolidates  society  \"  He  certainly 
could  not  mean  deep  play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be  more  com- 
fortable at  the  inn  at  Blackshields,  two  miles  farther 
on.  We  therefore  went  thither  in  the  evening,  and 
he  was  very  entertaining ;  but  I  have  preserved  no- 
thing but  the  pleasing  remembrance,  and  his  verses 
on  George  the  Second  and  Cibber,  and  his  epitaph 
on  Parnell,  which  he  was  then  so  good  as  to  dictate 
to  me.  We  breakfasted  together  next  morning,  and 
then  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  up.  He  had,  as 
one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  the 
worthy  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hope,  botanical  professor 
at  Edinburgh.  Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  used  to 
speak  of  their  good  fortune  in  thus  accidentally 
meeting;  for  they  had  much  instructive  conversa- 
tion, which  is  always  a  most  valuable  enjoyment, 
and,  when  found  where  it  is  not  expected,  is  pecu- 
liarly relished. 

I  have  now  completed  my  account  of  our  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides.  I  have  brought  Dr.  Johnson  down  to 
Scotland,  and  seen  him  into  the  coach  which  in  a  few 
hours  carried  him  back  into  England.  He  said  to 
me  often,  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this  Tour  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
lose  the  recollection  of  it  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I 
answered  I  would  not ;  and  he  applauded  my  setting 

"  [The  late  excellent  Doctor  BailHe  advised  a  gentleman  whose  official  dudes 
were  of  a  very  constant  and  engrossing  nature,  and  whose  health  seemed  to  suffer 
from  over- work,  to  play  at  cards  in  the  evening,  which  would  tend,  he  said,  to 
quiet  the  mind,  and  to  allay  the  anxiety  created  by  the  business  of  the  day—- Ed.] 

H  2 
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Tour  ^  8uch  a  value  on  an  accession  of  new  images  in  my 

Hebrid.         #  ° 

mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  Dr.  John- 
son never  would  have  undertaken  such  a  journey ; 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume  some  merit  from 
having  been  the  cause  that  our  language  has  been 
enriched  with  such  a  book  as  that  which  he  published 
on  his  return ;  a  book  which  I  never  read  but  with 
the  utmost  admiration,  as  I  had  such  opportunities 
of  knowing  from  what  very  meagre  materials  it  was 
composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  insert  two  testimonies,  not  liable  to  that 
objection,  both  written  by  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to 
whose  opinions  I  am  confident  the  highest  respect 
will  be  paid,  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

"  LORD  HAILES  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

«  Newhailes,  6th  Feb.  1775. 

"  Sib, — I  have  received  much  pleasure  and  much  instruction 
from  perusing  the  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides/ 

"  I  admire  the  elegance  and  variety  of  description,  and  the 
lively  picture  of  men  and  manners.  I  always  approve  of  the 
moral,  often  of  the  political,  reflections.  I  love  the  benevolence 
of  the  authour. 

"  They  who  search  for  faults  may  possibly  find  them  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  work  of  literature. 

"  For  example,  the  friends  of  the  old  family  say  that  the  era 
of  planting  is  placed  too  late,  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
I  am  known  to  be  no  friend  of  the  old  family;  yet  I  would 
place  the  era  of  planting  at  the  restoration ;  after  the  murder  of 
Charles  I.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  it. 

"  Before  the  restoration,  few  trees  were  planted,  unless  by 
the  monastick  drones:  their  successors  (and  worthy  patriots 
they  were),  the  barons,  first  cut  down  the  trees,  and  then  sold 
the  estates.  The  gentleman  at  St  Andrews,  who  said  that  there 
were  but  two  trees  in  Fife,  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  elms 
of  Balmerino  were  sold  within  these  twenty  years,  to  make 
pumps  for  the  fire-engines. 
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"  In  J.  Major  de  Gestis  Scotorum,  1.  i.  c.  2,  last  edition,  there  Tour  to 
is  a  singular  passage :  Hebrid. 

" '  Davidi  Cranstoneo  conterraneo,  dum  de  prima  theologise 
licentia  foret,  duo  ei  consocii  et  familiares,  et  mei  cum  eo  in 
artibus  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Almain  Senonensis,  et  Petrus 
Bruxcellensis,  Predicatoris  ordinis,  in  Sorbonse  curia  die  Sor- 
bonico  commilitonibus  suis  publice  objecerunt,  quod  pane  ave- 
naceo  plebeii  Scott,  sicut  a  quodam  religioso  intellexerant,  vesce- 
bantur,  ut  virum,  quern  cholericum  noverant,  honestis  salibus  tentarent, 
qui  hoc  inficiari  tanquam patriot  dedecus  nisus  est* 

"  Pray  introduce  our  countryman,  Mr.  Licentiate  David 
Cranston,  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

"  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this :  v 

They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  barbarians ; 
But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal : 
Ergo— 
The  licentiate  denied  the  minor.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  "  Day.  Dalbymple." 

«  MR.  DEMPSTER  TO  MR.  BOSWELL,  EDINBURGH. 

"Dunnichen,  16th  February,  1775. 
€f  My  dear  Boswell, — I  cannot  omit  a  moment  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  the  entertainment  you  have  furnished 
me,  my  family,  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
'  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  ;*  and  now  for  my  sentiments 
of  it.  I  was  well  entertained.  His  descriptions  are  accurate 
and  vivid.  He  carried  me  on  the  tour  along  with  him.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and 
vivacity.  '  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all  its  own/  is  a  bon- 
mot,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  omitted,  and  a  rob- 
bery not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author 1. 

€€  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true,  and  his  observations  on  the  people  are  what  must  na- 
turally occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of 
a  convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds  a  year  may 
bto  better  accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of  life  than  Col 
or  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly  about  the  second-sight ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  inquired  more,  before  he  ventured  to  say  he  even 
■  dovftftM  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  unusual  and  useless  devi- 
jftjori  fitom  all  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  notion  of  the 
second-sight  I  consider  as  a  remnant  of  superstitious  ignorance 

»  ["  I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other  place  fas  in 
Coll ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise  was  all  its  own,  for  there  were 
no  trees  to  increase  it." — Johnson* s  Journey — Works,  v.  viii.  p.  365.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  and  credulity,  which  a  philosopher  will  set  down  as  such,  till 
Hebrid.  ^  contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it  will  be  classed  among 
the  other  certain,  though  unaccountable  parts  of  our  nature,  like 
dreams,  and — I  do  not  know  what. 

"  In  regard  to  the  language,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  all  his 
own.  Many  words  of  foreign  extraction  are  used,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, common  ones  would  do  as  well,  especially  on  familiar 
occasions.  Yet  I  believe  he  could  not  express  himself  so  forci- 
bly in  any  other  style.  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
scripts. I  am  quite  convinced;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian,  and 
his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true 
history  of  our  country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole  the  book  cannot  displease,  for  it  has  no 
pretensions.  The  authour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  History  of  Scotland,  nor 
a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  or  seems 
to  have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more  curious, 
regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, his  observations  on  Glasgow  university  show  he  has  formed 
a  very  sound  judgment.  He  understands  our  climate  too,  and 
he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  however  slow  and  im- 
perceptible to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace.  I  coulcl 
have  drawn  my  pen  through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at  St. 
Andrews,  being  the  only  silly  thing  in  the  book.  He  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  ingrafting  into  the  work  several  good  ob- 
servations, which  I  dare  say  he  had  made  upon  men  and  things 
before  he  set  foot  on  Scotch  ground,  by  which  it  is  consider- 
ably enriched  *.  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall  may-pole,  though 
not  very  beautiful  itself,  yet  is  pretty  enough  when  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  garlands :  it  furnishes  a  sort  of  cloak-pins  for 
hanging  the  furniture  of  your  mind  upon ;  and  whoever  sets 
out  upon  a  journey,  without  furnishing  his  mind  previously 
with  much  study  and  useful  knowledge,  erects  a  may-pole  in 
December,  and  puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

"  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
make  the  same  jaunt,  and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part 

i  Mr.  Orme,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  this  age,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  said  to  me,  *  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts  which,  by  long  revolution  in 
the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished — like  pebbles  rolled 
in  the  ocean !"— Boswell. 
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of  them  still  more  with  us,  and  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  that  Tour  to 
virulent  antipathy  which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the  Hcbnd* 
Scotch;  who  certainly  would  never  have  formed  those  com- 
binations which  he  takes  notice  of,  more  than  their  ancestors,  had 
they  not  been  necessary  for  their  mutual  safety,  at  least  for 
their  success,  in  a  country  where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners. 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  in  point  of  hospitality, 
and  they  would  be  ashamed  ever  after  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass. 

"  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  passed  a  winter  in  the  country ;  and  never  did  three 
months  roll  on  with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction.  I  used 
not  only  to  wonder  at,  but  pity,  those  whose  lot  condemned 
them  to  winter  any  where  but  in  either  of  the  capitals.  But 
every  place  has  its  charms  to  a  cheerful  mind.  I  am  busy 
planting  and  taking  measures  for  opening  the  summer  cam- 
paign in  farming-  and  I  find  I  have  an  excellent  resource, 
when  revolutions  in  politicks  perhaps,  and  revolutions  of  the 
sun  for  certain,  will  make  it  decent  for  me  to  retreat  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  more  forward  in  life. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very  busy  week  with  you. 
I  see  you  as  counsel  in  some  causes  which  must  have  opened  a 
charming  field  for  your  humorous  vein.  As  it  is  more  un- 
common, so  I  verily  believe  it  is  more  useful  than  the  more 
serious  exercise  of  reason;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to  appear  in 
publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gained,  sometimes  more  money  too, 
by  a  bon-mot,  than  a  learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund  of  natural 
humour  which  Lord  North  possesses,  that  makes  him  so  much 
the  favourite  of  the  house,  and  so  able,  because  so  amiable,  a 
leader  of  a  party. 

€t  I  have  now  finished  my  Tour  of  Seven  Pages.  In  what  re- 
mains, I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  compliments,  and  those  of  ma 
tres  chere  femme,  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell.  Pray  unbend  the 
busy  brow,  and  frolick  a  little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Boswell, 
your  affectionate  friend,  "  George  Dempster  V 

I  shall  also  present  the  publick  with  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  laird  of  Rasay,  concerning  a  passage 

1  Every  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  warm  admiration  of  the  truly 
patriotick  writer  of  this  letter.  I  know  not  which  most  to  applaud, — that  good 
sense  and  liberality  of  mind  which  could  see  and  admit  the  defects  of  his  native 
country,  to  which  no  man  is  a  more  sealous  friend ;  or  that  candour  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  just  praise  to  the  minister  whom  he  honestly  and  strenuously 
opposed — Boswell. 
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Tour  to  in  the  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  which 

Hebrid.  J 

shows  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

*"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  Rasay,  10th  April,  1775. 

"  Dear  sib, — I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  you 
and  Mrs.  Boswell.  Yet,  though  she  has  informed  me  that  I 
am  under  this  obligation,  I  should  very  probably  have  deferred 
troubling  you  with  making  my  acknowledgments  at  present,  if 
I  had  not  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles/ 
in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friendly  mention 
of  my  family,  for  which  I  am  surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  he  met  with. 
Yet  there  is  one  paragraph  I  should  have  been  glad  he  had 
omitted,  which  I  am  sure  was  owing  to  misinformation ;  that 
is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  Macleod  to  be  my  chief,  though 
my  ancestors  disputed  the  pre-eminence  for  a  long  tract  of 
.  time. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously  on  this  argument 
with  the  present  laird  or  his  grandfather,  nor  could  I  have  any 
temptation  to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of  them.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  of  being  chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of 
very  little  significancy,  and  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  this  ho- 
nour to  the  founder  of  a  family,  of  any  standing,  would  per- 
haps be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is  this :  the  M'Leod 
family  consists  of  two  different  branches;  the  M'Leods  of 
Lewis,  of  which  I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods  of  Harris. 
And  though  the  former  have  lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by 
forfeiture  in  King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still  several 
respectable  families  of  it  existing,  who  would  justly  blame  me 
for  such  an  unmeaning  cession,  when  they  all  acknowledge  me 
head  of  that  family ;  which,  though  in  fact  it  be  but  an  ideal 
point  of  honour,  is  not  hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  country, 
but  it  would  determine  some  of  my  friends  to  look  on  me  as  a 
much  smaller  man  than  either  they  or  myself  judge  me  at  pre- 
sent to  be.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  it  as  a  favour  of  you  to  acquaint 
the  Doctor  with  the  difficulty  he  has  brought  me  to.  In  travelling 
among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly  tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whis- 
pered into  the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger ;  but  as  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  his 
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own  way  in  undeceiving  the  publick — I  principally  mean  my  Tour  to 
friends  and  connexions,  who  will  be  first  angry  at  me,  and  next  Hebrid* 
sorry  to  find  such  an  instance  of  my  littleness  recorded  in  a 
book  which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  much  read.  I 
expect  you  will  let  me  know  what  he  will  write  you  in  return, 
and  we  here  beg  to  make  offer  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell  of  our 
most  respectful  compliments. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  et  John  M'Lbod." 

"  TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAV. 

"London,  8th  May,  1775. 

te  Dear  sir, — The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  your  letter,  and  I  immediately  communicated  it  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  said  he  loved  your  spirit,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasiness 
to  you.  There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  the  world  than  he 
is,  when  properly  addressed,  as  you  will  see  from  his  letter  to 
you,  which  I  now  inclose.  He  has  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  . 
of  it,  and  he  says  you  may  read  it  to  your  clan,  or  publish  it,  if 
you  please.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  shall  take  care  of  what  he 
has  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  error  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I 
dare  say,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's  behaviour.  He 
is  desirous  to  know  that  you  are ;  and  therefore  when  you  have 
read  his  acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg  you  may  write 
to  me ;  and  if  you  choose  it,  I  am  persuaded  a  letter  from  you 
to  the  Doctor  also  will  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh 
the  week  after  next. 

"  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had  in  our  power  to 
show  to  your  daughter,  Miss  M'Leod,  were  due  to  her  own 
merit,  and  were  well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  company.  But  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  a  very  unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
show  a  grateful  sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel  manner  in 
which  you  were  pleased  to  treat  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir, 
that  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness,  and  the  happy  hours 
which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"  You  and  Dr.  M'Leod  were  both  so  obliging  as  to  promise 
me  an  account  in  writing  of  all  the  particulars  which  each  of 
you  remember,  concerning  the  transactions  of  1745-6.  Pray 
do  not  forget  this,  and  be  as  minute  and  full  as  you  can ;  put 
down  every  thing :  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  as  much 
as  I  can,  authentically. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Rasay, 
my  compliments  to  your  young  family,  and  to  Dr.  M'Leod ; 
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Tour  to  and  my  hearty  good  wishes  to  Malcolm,  with  whom  I  hope 
Hebzid#   again  to  shake  hands  cordially.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Jambs  Boswell." 

ADVERTISEMENT  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  JOHNSON, 

And  inserted  by  his  desire  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  (referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter l). 

"  The  author  of  the €  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands/  having 
related  that  the  M'Leods  of  Rasay  acknowledge  the  chieftain- 
ship or  superiority  of  the  M'Leods  of  Sky,  finds  that  he  has 
been  misinformed  or  mistaken.  He  means  in  a  future  edition 
to  correct  his  errour,  and  wishes  to  be  told  of  more,  if  more 
have  been  discovered." 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows : 

"TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAY. 

"  London,  Cth  May,  1775. 

"  Dear  sir, — Mr.  Boswell  has  this  day  shown  me  a  letter, 
in  which  you  complain  of  a  passage  in  the  ( Journey  to  the 
Hebrides.*  My  meaning  is  mistaken.  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
that  you  had  personally  made  any  cession  of  the  rights  of  your 
house,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  M'Leod  of 
Dunvegan.  I  only  designed  to  express  what  I  thought  gene- 
rally admitted — that  the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the  superiority 
of  the  house  of  Dunvegan.  Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  errone- 
ous, and  will  therefore  omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next  edition. 

"  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true,  if  it  had  been  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  I  should  have  wished  it  unsaid ;  for  it  is  not 
my  business  to  adjust  precedence.  As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find 
myself  disposed  to  correct,  both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my 
reverence  for  truth. 

"  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be  reprinted,  I  have  de- 
sired Mr.  Boswell  to  anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh 
papers.    This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

"  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  that  my  compliments 
may  be  made,  and  my  gratitude  expressed,  to  Lady  Rasay,  Mr. 
Malcolm  M'Leod,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
and  all  the  ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay ;  a  place 
which  I  remember  with  too  much  pleasure  and  too  much  kind- 
ness, not  to  be  sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persuasion, 
should,  for  a  single  moment,  have  violated  its  tranquillity. 

1  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  niy  possession.—  Boswell. 
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"  I  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned  and  involuntary  Tour  to 
injury,  and  to  consider  me  as,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  HebrM- 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson  K" 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of  my  own 
labours ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  such 
praise  as  I  received  from  such  a  man  as  Sir  William 
Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  after  the  perusal  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  my  Journal. 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Edinburgh,  7th  March,  1777. 
"  My  dear  sir, — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  sooner  for 
your  very  obliging  letter,  and  for  the  singular  confidence  you 
are  pleased  to  place  in  me,  when  you  trust  me  with  such  a 
curious  and  valuable  deposit  as  the  papers  you  have  sent  me*. 
Be  assured  I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and  shall  faithfully 
and  carefully  return  them  to  you.  You  may  rely  that  I  shall 
neither  copy  any  part,  nor  permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  society,  and  form  a  jour- 
nal on  the  most  instructive  plan  that  can  possibly  be  thought 
of;  for  I  am  not  sure  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  become 
so  well  acquainted  either  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  the  manners 
of  the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse,  as  by  a  perusal  of 
your  Journal. 

"  I  am  very  truly,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  William  Forbes." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  Tour  are  now  gone  to  "  that  undis- 
covered country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
turns," I  feel  an  impression  at  once  awful  and  tender. 
— Requiescant  in  pace ! 

»  Rasay  was  highly  gratified,  and  afterwards  visited  and  dined  with  Dr.  John- 
son, at  his  house  in  London. — Boswell. 

«  In  justice  both  to  Sir  William  Forbes  and  myself,  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  papers  which  were  submitted  to  his  perusal  contained  only  an  account 
of  our  Tour  from  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  from  Edinburgh 
(p.  46),  and  consequently  did  not  contain  the  eulogium  on  Sir  William  Forbes, 
(p.  16),  which  he  never  saw  till  this  book  appeared  in  print;  nor  did  he  even 
know,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this  Journal  was  to  be  published. 
—Boswell. 
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J£j"\£  It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons,  as  it  has  been 
by  one  of  my  friends,  that  he  who  has  the  power  of 
thus  exhibiting  an  exact  transcript  of  conversations 
is  not  a  desirable  member  of  society.  I  repeat  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend:  "Few,  very 
few,  need  be  afraid  that  their  sayings  will  be  re- 
corded. Can  it  be  imagined  that  I  would  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  what  grows  on  every  hedge,  because 
I  have  collected  such  fruits  as  the  Nonpareil  and 
the  Bon  Chretien  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  useful  is  such  a  faculty, 
if  well  exercised.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  interesting 
apophthegms  and  memorabilia  of  the  ancients,  which 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  have 
transmitted  to  us.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  instructive 
and  entertaining  collections  which  the  French  have 
made  under  the  title  of  "Ana,"  affixed  to  some 
celebrated  name.  To  it  we  owe  the  "  Table-Talk" 
of  Selden,  the  "  Conversation"  between  Ben  Jonson 
and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Spence's  "Anecdotes 
of  Pope,"  and  other  valuable  remains  in  our  own 
language.  How  delighted  should  we  have  been,  if 
thus  introduced  into  the  company  of  Shakspeare  and 
of  Dryden,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  but 
their  admirable  writings !  What  pleasure  would  it 
have  given  us,  to  have  known  their  petty  habits,  their 
characteristick  manners,  their  modes  of  composition, 
and  their  genuine  opinion  of  preceding  writers  and 
of  their  contemporaries !  All  these  are  now  irrecover* 
ably  lost.  Considering  how  many  of  the  strongest 
and  most  brilliant  effusions  of  exalted  intellect  must 
have  perished,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  thai 
all  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  wit  havfc  #dt 
been  attended  by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  relish* 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  their  conversation : 
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Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnon*  Tour  to 

Mold,  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles  Hebrid. 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  recorded,  as 
serving  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sayings  of  such 
men,  may  be  proud  of  being  thus  associated,  and  of 
their  names  being  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  being 
appended  to  an  illustrious  character. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  that 
I  have  suppressed  *  every  thing  which  I  thought  could 
really  hurt  any  one  now  living.  Vanity  and  self- 
conceit  indeed  may  sometimes  suffer.  With  respect 
to  what  is  related,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  "  ex- 
tenuate nothing,  nor  set  down  ought  in  malice ;"  and 
with  those  lighter  strokes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  satire, 
proceeding  from  a  warmth  and  quickness  of  imagina- 
tion, not  from  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  could  not  be  omitted, 

1  Having  found,  on  a  revision  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  best  care,  a  few  observations  had  escaped  me,  which  arose  from 

'  the  instant  impression,  the  publication  of  which  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
passing  the  bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  immediately  ordered  that  they  should 
be  omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  did  not 
amount  in  the  whole  to  a  page.  If  any  of  the  same  kind  are  yet  left,  it  is  owing 
to  inadvertence  alone,  no  man  being  more  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  others  than 
I  am. 

A  contemptible  scribbler,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no  more  than  that,  after 
having  disgraced  and  deserted  the  clerical  character,  he  picks  up  in  London  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  scurrilous  lampoons  under  a  feigned  name,  has  impudently 
and  falsely  asserted  that  the  passages  omitted  were  defamatory,  and  that  the 
omission  was  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory.  The  last  insinuation  I  took  the 
trouble  publickly  to  disprove ;  yet,  like  one  of  Pope's  dunces,  he  persevered  in 
"  the  lie  o'erthrown."  As  to  the  charge  of  defamation,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
certain  mode  of  refuting  it.  Any  person  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  compare 
one  edition  with  the  other  will  find  that  the  passages  omitted  were  not  in  the 
least  degree  of  that  nature,  but  exactly  such  as  I  have  represented  them  in  the 
former  part  of  this  note,  the  hasty  effusion  of  momentary  feelings,  which  the  de- 
licacy of  politeness  should  have  suppressed. — Boswell.  [The  only  passages 
of  this  kind  that  the  editor  has  observed  are  those  relating  to  Sir  Alexander  Mao 
donald,  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  380,  and  to  Mr.  Tytler,  ante,  p.  83. — Ed.  I  believe  the 
scribbler  alluded  to  was  William  Thompson,  author  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,** 
«nd  other  satirical  novels,  half  clever,  half  crazy  kind  of  works.  He  was  once  a 
member  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  being  deposed  by  the  presbytery  of  Auch- 

.  terarder,  became  an  author  of  all  works  in  London,  could  seldom  finish  a  work, 
on  whatever  subject,  without  giving  a  slap  by  the  way  to  that  same  presbytery 
with  the  unpronounceable  name.  BoswelTs  denial  of  having  retracted  upon 
compulsion  refutes  what  was  said  by  Peter  Pindar  and  others  about u  M 'Donald's 
rage." — Walter  Scott.] 
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Hebrid!    *  trU8t  that  ^^  W^°  arC  the  SubJect  °f  them  haVe  S00*1 

sense  and  good  temper  enough  not  to  be  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  reflect  with 
great  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  so  much  of  the  enlightened  and  instructive 
conversation  of  one  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope,  ever 
be  an  object  of  imitation,  and  whose  powers  of  mind 
were  so  extraordinary,  that  ages  may  revolve  before 
such  a  man  shall  again  appear. 


His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  18th  of  August, 
on  which  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22d  of  November, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  London;  and  I 
believe  ninety-four  days  were  never  passed  by  any 
man  in  a  more  vigorous  exertion.  *     *     *     *     *  l. 

He  saw  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  its  three 
principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the  Highland  and 
insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for  his  philosophical 
contemplation. 

He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the  great,  the 

1  [Here  followed  in  the  original  text :  "  He  came  by  the  way  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  went  by 
St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit 
which  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view.  He  risked  the  isles  of  Sky, 
Rasay,  Col,  Mull,  Inchkeimeth,  and  Icolmkili,  He  travelled  through  Argyll- 
shire by  Inverary,  and  from  thence  by  Lochlomond  and  Dunbarton  to  Glasgow, 
then  by  Loudon*  to  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by 
Harothon,  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  spent  some  time.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  during  the  whole  of  his  journey."  These  sen- 
tences, and  another  subsequent  paragraph;  are  removed  from  the  text,  as  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  insertion  of  the  Tour,  but  are  preserved  in  the  notes,  that 
the  whole  of  Me,  BoswelTs  original  work  may  be  preserved  in  this  edition.— &d.] 

The  authour  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  extraordinary  Journey  .^Jq*  P*> 
Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  3d  Nov.  1778:  "Boswell  Will  praise 
my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his  gdpdbujiioQr 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined ;  more 
justness  of  discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  travel  with  him ;  for  there  Is  no  house  where  he  is  not  recerwd  with  fondness 
and  respect"— l>fc  90*  to  Mrs.  7%rafe.—M  alone.  [The  *dkorastosd  liord 
Stowell  in  what  estimation  he  found  Boswell  amongst  his  countrymen.  *  Ge- 
nerally Hked  as  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow,"  replied  his  lordship.  "But  was 
he  retftcied^  u  Why,  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  of  respect  that 
you  might  guess  would  be  shown  to  a  jolly  fellow.*9  His  lordship  evidently 
thought  that  there  was  more  regard  than  respect.— Hd.]       • 
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learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he  went ;  nor  was 
he  less  delighted  with  the  hospitality  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  humbler  life  \ 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and  vivacity 
of  his  mind,  as  exercised  during  this  peregrination, , 
upon  innumerable  topicks,  have  been  faithfully,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  displayed  in  [the  fore- 
going] "Journal  of  our  Tour/5  ####** 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his  powers  in 
conversation,  as  his  works  do  of  his  excellence  in 
writing.  Nor  can  I  deny  to  myself  the  very  flatter- 
ing gratification  of  inserting  here  the  character  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  give  of 
that  work : 

"  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  fervent  Boewell  gives  him  to  our  view : 
In  every  trait  we  see  Ids  mind  expand ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand : 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein, 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  displayed, 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  pourtray'd :    * 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Hark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle ; 
But  when  th*  heroic  tale  of  'Flora*  3  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  be  wields  a  chieftain's  arms : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain) 
And  Samuel  sings,  '  The  king  shall  have  his  ain* " 

Curing  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  return 
from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
information  concerning  Scotland ;  and  it  will  appear 
from  his  subsequent  letters,  that  he  was  not  less  so* 
tidtous  for  intelligence  on  this  subject  after  his  return 
toLottdon. 

A  (He****  Jong  remembered  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  Hebrideans  by  the 
title  Of  this  Sassenach  More,  the  big  Emglishmau.^-W alte*  Scott.] 

*  {Her*  followed  in  the  original  text,  "to  the  Hebrides,  to  which,  as  the 
public  has  been  pleased  to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation,  I  beg  leave 
to  safer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable  portion  of  hfe  life,  which  may  be  there 
sees  in  detail  -and "— E».] 

s  "  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald."— Courtevay. 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  27th  Nov.  1773. 
'  «  Deah  sir, — I  came  home  last  night,  without  any  incom- 
moditv,  danger,  or  weariness,'  and  am  ready  to  begin  a  new 
journey.  I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  wished  me  well  to  go l ;  her  wishes  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed.    Mrs.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A/sa  letter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  those  to  whom  my  compli- 
ments may  be  welcome. 

"  Let  the  box3  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  let  me  know 
when  to  expect  it. 

"  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  clans :  Macdonald  is 
first4,  Maclean  second;  further  I  cannot  go.     Quicken  Dr. 
Webster  *.     I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 
1 "  *  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  2d  Dec  J773. 

<c  You  shall  have  what  information  I  can  procure  as  to  the 
order  of  the  clans.     A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant  tells 

1  In  this  he  showed  a  very  acute  penetration.  My  wife  paid  him  the  most 
assiduous  and  respectful  attention  while  he  was  our  guest ;  so  that  1  wonder 
how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his  departure.  The  truth  is,  that  his  irre- 
gular hours  and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles  with  their  heads 
downwards,  when  they  did  not  burn  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop 
upon  the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not 
that  high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew  him ; 
and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  she  thought  he  had  too  much  in- 
fluence over  her  husbaDd.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made,  with  more  point 
than  justice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject :  "  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by 
a  man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear.'* — Boswell.  [The 
reader  will,  however,  hereafter  see  that  the  repetition  of  this  observation  as  to' 
Mrs.  Boswell* s  feelings  towards  him  was  made  so  frequently  and  pertinaciously, 
as  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  good  taste  and  good  manners. — Ed.] 

a  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  professors  at  Aberdeen. — Boswell. 

3  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious  things  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  Scotland,  particularly  some  horn-spoons. — Boswell. 

4  [The  Macdonalds  always  laid  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  whole 
clans,  and  those  of  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Culloden  as  one 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  day.  The  Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refused 
to  charge,  and  positively  left  the  field  unassailed  and  unbroken.  Lord  George 
Murray  in  vain  endeavoured  to  urge  them  on  by  saying  that  their  behaviour 
would  make  the  left  the  right,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  name  of 
Macdonald.  On  this  subject  there  are  some  curious  notices,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing journal  written  by  one  of  the  seven  men  of  Moidart,  as  they  were  called — 
Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  were  the  first  who  declared  for  the 
prince  at  his  landing  in  their  chief's  country.  It  is  in  the  Iiockhart  papers, 
voL  ii.  p.  510. — Walter  Scott. 1 

5  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had  promised  him  information  concerning 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland— Boswell.  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
— Ed.  ]  ....      * 
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me  that  there  is  no  settled  order  among  them ;  and  he  says  that 
the  Macdonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at 
Culloden ;  the  Stuarts  were.  I  shall,  however,  examine  wit- 
nesses of  every  name  that  I  can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall 
be  quickened  too.  I  like  your  little  memorandums;  they  are 
symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest  with  your  book  of  northern 
travels. 

«  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea.  You  will  find 
in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom-bush  which  you  saw  growing 
on  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck.  The  wood  has  a  curious  ap- 
pearance when  sawn  across  You  may  either  have  a  little 
writing-8tandish  made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards  for  a 
treatise  on  witchcraft,  by  way  of  a  suitable  binding." 


*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  18th  Dec.  1773. 

cf  You  promised  me  an  inscription  for%  a  print  to  be  taken 
from  an  historical  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  being  forced 
to  resign  her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Home  has  painted 
for  me.     The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  me : 

€€ '  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  meliori  seculo  dignajus  regium  civi- 
bus  seditiosis  invita  resignat.1 

" '  Cives  seditiosi  Mariam  Scotorum  Reginam  sese  muneri  abdi- 
care  invitam  cogtmt.' 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robertson,  and  see  if 
you  cannot  give  me  a  better  inscription.  I  must  have  it  both 
in  Latin  and  English ;  so  if  you  should  not  give  me  another 
Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and 
send  a  translation  of  it." 


His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to  a 
pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London  by  a 
liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had  taken  with 
him  in  his  absence,  which  was,  to  publish  two  volumes 
entitled  "  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces,"  which 
he  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  "  By  the  Author  of 
the  Rambler."  In  this  collection,  several  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  acknowledged  writings,  several  of  his  anony- 

VOL.  III.  i 
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mous  performances,  and  some  which  he  had  written 
for  others,  were  inserted ;  but  there  were  also  some 
in  which  Jie  had  no  concern  whatever.  He  was  at 
first  very  angry,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But, 
upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  had  only  a  little  profit  in  view, 
and  meant  no  harm,  he  soon  relented,  and  continued 
his  kindness  to  him  as  formerly. 
Kok^        fWhen  Mrs.  Thrale  on  this  occasion  said  to  him, 

p.  42, 43.        L 

"  How  would  Pope  have  raved,  had  he  been  served 
so  ?  *  We  should  never,'  replied  he,  '  have  heard  the 
last  on't,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  Pope  was  a  narrow 
man.  I  will,  however,'  added  he,  *  storm  and  bluster 
myself  a  little  this  time ;' — so  went  to  London  in  all 
the  wrath  he  could  muster  up.  At  his  return,  Mrs. 
Thrale  asked  how  the  affair  ended :  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I 
was  a  fierce  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  pretended 
to  be  very  sorry ;  so  there  the  matter  ended.  I  believe 
the  dog  loves  me  dearly.  Mr.  Thrale,  turning  round 
to  him, '  what  shall  you  and  I  do  that  is  good  for 
Tom  Davies?  We  will  do  something  for  him,  to 
be  sure/  "] 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with  retro- 
spect to  this  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  de- 
jected ;  for  he  says,  1st  January,  1774  : 

Prayers       « This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement,  that  I 
p.  129.    doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than  increased  my 
learning." 

And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  ready  and  we  know 
how  he  talked  during  that  period. 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"I lth  Jan.  1774. 
"  Madam, — Having  committed  one  fault  by  inadvertency,  I 
will  not  commit  anotlier  by  sullenness.  When  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  card,  I  could  not  comply  with  your  invitation,  and 
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must  now  suffer  the  shame  of1  confessing  that  the  necessity  of 
an  answer  did  not  come  into  my  mind. 

"  This  omission,  madam,  you  may  easily  excuse,  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  own  character  must  secure  you  from  suspect- 
ing that  the  favour  of  your  notice  can  ever  miss  a  suitable 
return,  but  from  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  and  to  be  igno- 
rant of  your  eminence  is  not  easy,  but  to  him  who  lives  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  publick  voice. — I  am,  madam,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."]] 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writing  an  account 
of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  consequence  of  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  correspondence 
with  him. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"29th  Jan.  1774. 

"Dkab  sir, — My  operations  have  been  hindered  by  a  cough ; 
at  least  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  my  cough  had  not  come,  I  should 
have  been  further  advanced.  But  I  have  had  no  intelligence 
from  Dr.  Webster,  nor  from  the  excise-office,  nor  from  you. 
No  account  of  the  little  borough1.  Nothing  of  the  Erse  lan- 
guage.    I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  my  box. 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you  can,  and  do  it 
quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall  do  without  it. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her  that 
I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  gave  her 
trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in  recompense,  to  give  her 
any  pleasure. 

€€  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides,  if  I  knew 
which  way  it  could  be  got  to  my  kind  friends  there.  Inquire, 
and  let  me  know. 

cc  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  doctors  of  Edinburgh,  and 
to  all  my  friends,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelligence  you  can ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  too  bulky  for  the  post,  let  me  have  it  by  the 
carrier.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds  and  waves  — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

*     "  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  London,  7th  Feb.  1774. 
"  Dear  sir, — In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  the  last 
discontented  letter,  I  received  my  box,  which  was  very  welcome. 

*  The  ancient  burgh  of  Prestick,  in  Aynhire. — Bos  well. 

i  2 
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But  still  I  mutt  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and  con- 
tinue to  pick  up  what  you  can.  that  may  be  useful. 

«  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning ;  you  know  his 
errand.     He  was  not  unwelcome. 

« Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions  towards  her 
still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would 
either  benefit  or  please  her. 

"  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried,  or  so  negligent, 
or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeed,  for  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at 
Mrs  Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much  better : 
nova  redeunt  iripralia  vires ;  but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  dis- 
ordered. How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  literary  property !  is  this  day  before  the 
lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the  appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard  the 
decision.     I  would  not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  occurs,  and  do  you  send 
me  something  about  my  Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  great 
kindness  for  them.  Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come  in, 
and  when  we  are  to  see  you. — I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

1  [The  question  was  not  decided  till  the  22d  Feb. ;  the  following  summary 
of  this  matter  is  extracted  from  the  "  Annual  Register"  for  1774,  pp.  96 — 6  : 

"  This  day  came  on,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  final  determination  on  the 
cause  of  literary  property,  which  rested  principally  on  these  three  points : 

"  I.  Whether  the  author  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition,  has  a  common 
law  right  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  such  book  or  literary  com- 
position ? 

"  II.  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation  of  common  law  right  will  lie  against 
those  persons  who  publish  the  book  or  literary  composition  of  an  authour  with- 
out his  consent  ? 

"III.  How  far  the  statute  of  the  8th  Queen  Anne  affects ^he. supposition  of 
a  common  law  right  ? 

"  The  judges  having  previously  delivered  their  opinions  on  these  points,  Lord 
Camden  rose  and  spoke  very  learnedly  for  near  two  hours  against  the  literary 
claimants,,  and  ^in  defence  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  he  said  took 
away  any  right  at  common  law  for  an  author's  exclusively  multiplying  copies, 
if  any  such  right  existed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  the  same  effect.  The  young  Lord  Lytyelton  next  we,  and  made  a  short 
but  florid  harangue  in  favour  of  literary  property.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  spoke  against  it ;  and  the  question  being  put  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whether  it  was  their  lordships'  pleasure  that^he  decree  should 
be  reversed,  it  was  agreed  without »  division,  with  costs. 

u  By  the  above  decision  of  the  important  question  respecting  copyright  in 
books,  near  200,0002.  worth  of  what  was  honestly  purchased  at  public  sales, 
and  which  was  yesterday  thought  property,  is  now  reduced  to  nothing.  The 
booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  many  of  whom  sold  estates  and  houses 
to  purchase  copyright,  are  in  a  manner  ruined ;  and  those  who,  after  many  years' 
industry,  thought  they  had  acquired  a  competency  to  provide  for  their  families, 
now  find  themselves  without  a  shilling  to  devise  to  their  successor.  ' 
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He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to  Mr* 
Steevens,  his  able  associate  in  editing  Shakspeare : 

"  TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ.  HAMPSTEAD. 

"7th  February,  1774. 
"  Sib, — If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr.  Steevens,  you 
know  what  answer  I  must  give ;  if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall 
see  him,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  to  say. 

"  If  you  have  '  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,'  or  any  other 
book  about  Scotland,  except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  be 
a  kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

"  2Ut  Feb.  1774 
"  Sir, — We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club,  and  I  am  de- 
sirous of  nominating  you,  if  you  care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and 
can  attend  on  Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks :  less 
than  this  is  too  little,  and  rather  more  will  be  expected.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  before  Friday.  I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

"5th  March,  1774. 
"  Sir,— Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the  club ;  if  you 
call  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will  introduce  you.     A  gentleman, 
proposed  after  you,  was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neander ',  but  wish  he  were  not  so  fine. 
I  will  take  care  of  him.     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  5th  March,  1774. 
"  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Webster's  informations  were  much  less 
exact,  and  much  less  determinate  than  I  expected :  they  are, 


"  The  English  booksellers  have  now  no  other  security  in  future,  for  any  lite- 
rary  purchase  they  may  make,  but  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
secures  to  the  author's  assigns  an  exclusive  property  for  fourteen  years,  to  revert 
again  to  the  author,  and  vest  in  him  for  fourteen  years  more." — Ed.1 

1  See  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Steevens's  Library,  No.  265  :— "  Neandri  (Mich.) 
Opus  aureum,  Gr.  et  Lat.  2  torn.  4to.  carlo  turcico,  foliis  dcauratis.  Lipsiae, 
1577*"  This  was  doubtless  the  book  which  appears  to  have  been  lent  by  Mr. 
Steevens  to  Dr.  Johnson.— Malone. 
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incjepd,  much  less  positive  than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own  book ! 
which  he  laid  before  me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it 
will  always  be  found,  that  he  who  calls  much  for  information 
will  advance  his  work  but  slowly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  endeavours 
to  help  me,  and  hope,  that  between  us  something  will  some  time 
be  done,  if  not  on  this  on  some  occasion. 

"  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost  married,  to  Miss 
Wilton  *,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has, 
with  his  lawyer's  tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her  .chance  with 
him  in  the  East. 

"  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles  Fox 9,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  Dr.  Pordyce,  and  Mr.  Steevens  4. 

"  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tell  Dr.  Robertson  I 
have  not  much  to  reply  to  his  censure  of  my  negligence :  and 
tell  Dr."  Blair,  that  since  he  has  written  hither  *  what  I  said  to 
him,  we  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  even,  forgive  one 
another,  and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  very 
pleasing  man.  Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  re- 
mind Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give  me  all  his  works. 

€€  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  well. — When 
shall  I  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so 
glad  to  see  me  go,  that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again, 
that  she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

"Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small  present  of  a 
cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan,  Rasay,  and  Col.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

k 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting 

+ 

i  A  manuscript  account  drawn  by  Dr.  Webster  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, ascertaining  their  length,  breadth,  number  of  inhabitants,  and  distinguish- 
ing Protestants  and  Roman  Catholicks.  This  book  had  been  transmitted1  to  go* 
vernment,  and  Br.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  possession.— 
Boswell. 

2  [Daughter  of  Mr*  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  After  Sir  Robert  Chambers's 
death  she  returned  to  England,  and  is  now  (1830)  living  at  Putney.  Miss 
Chambers,  her  daughter,  married,  as  the 'Editor  is  informed,  Colonel  MacddnaH, 
the  son  of  Flora.     See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p  417—-ED.] 

3  [Mr.  Fox  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  this  meeting  at  the  Club  was 
the  only  link  of  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Johnson.— Mackintosh.] 

4  [It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  mention  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  admission  seems,  by 
Mr.  Hatchett'8  list,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Steevens's. — Elh] 

s  [This  applies  to  one  of  Johnson's  rude  speeches,  the  mere  repetition  of 
which  by  Dr.  Blah*,  Johnson,  with  more  ingenuity  than  justice,  chose  to  con- 
aider  as  equivalent  to  the  original  offence;  but  it  turned  out  that  Blair  had  not 
told  the  story. — Ed.]  » 
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his  counsel  whether  I  should  this  spring  come  to 
London.  I  stated  to  him  on  the  one  hand  some  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  which,  together  with  my 
wife's  situation  at  that  time,  made  me  hesitate ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improvement  which 
my  annual  visit  to  the  metropolis  always  afforded 
me ;  and  particularly  mentioned  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
which  I  experienced  in  celebrating  the  festiyal  of 
Easter  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  that,  to  my  fancy,  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover ;  and  that  the  strong  devotion  which  I 
felt  on  that  occasion  diffused  its  influence  on  my 
mind  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"  Not  dated,  but  written  about  the  15th  of  March. 

"  Dear  sib,— I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  since  I  received 
your  letter  I  have  passed  so  many  days  without  answering  it 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts. 
The  reasons  for  which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are,  I 
think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.  That 
you  should  delight  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligence and  pleasure  is  very  natural ;  but  both  information 
and  pleasure  must  be  regulated  by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expense, 
must  always  end  in  pain ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed 
at  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy 
mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  coming  to  London, 
you  may  easily  supply  or  easily  compensate,  by  enjoining 
yourself  some  particular  study  at  home,  or  opening  some  new 
avenue  to  information.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can  deserve 
either  that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune, 
or  that  you  should  condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to  penurious 
frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

. "  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to  Mrs.  BoswelTs 
entreaties ;  or  how  much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of 
her  who  studies  yours  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose 
kindness  you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsist  in 
society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.    She  permitted  you  to 
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ramble  last  year,  you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at 
home. 

"  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  oppose 
it.  Yet  you  must  remember,  that  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
a  comparison ;  and  simile  non  est  idem;  if  the  annual  resort  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was 
commanded ;  and  you  have  no  such  command,  therefore  no 
such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily,  and 
indulge  too  fondly,  opinions,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity  and  local  devotion. 
You  know  what  strange  effects '  they  have  produced  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  I  am  now  writing,  and 
you,  when  you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the  Eye  of  Om- 
nipresence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into  religious  offices, 
it  would  require  much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  be- 
stowed by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his  gifts 
.  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  should  co- 
operate in  his  worship ;  but  they  are  to  co-operate  according  to 
the  will  of  him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order  which 
his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies  prudential  or  con- 
venient are  less  obligatory  than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily 
worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of  mental  adora- 
tion, so  fancy  is  always  to  act  in  subordination  to  reason.  We 
may  take  fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow  reason  as  our 
guide.  We  may  allow  fancy  to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain 
places ;  but  reason  must  always  be  heard,  when  she  tells  us, 
that  those  ideas  and  those  places  have  no  natural  or  necessary 
relation.  When  we  enter  a  church  we  habitually  recall  to  mind 
the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit  adoration  for  want 
of  a  temple :  because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  Universal  Lord  is  every  where  present ;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  come  to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  can- 
not be  necessary. 

"  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have  hot  answered 
it  negligently.  I  love  you  too  well  to  be  tireless  when  you  are 
serious. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week  about  our  travels, 
which  I  have  too  long  neglected.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Compliments  to  madam  and  miss." 

1  [Alluding  probably  to  the  Crusades.— -Ed.] 
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«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  10th  May,  1774. 
"  Dear  sib, — The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill  and  eloquence,  and 
she  seems  to  think  that  she  shall  have  something  more  of  both 
for  a  recommendation  from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  how 
little  you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your  duty,  I  could 
not  refuse  her,  because  I  know  that  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her, 
to  tell  you  that  I  wish  her  well.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

••  MB  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  12th  May,  1774. 

"  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  offer  you  his  best  respects, 
and  to  transmit  to  you  specimens  of  '  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the  Death  of  James  V.' 
in  drawing  up  which,  his  lordship  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thus :  *  If  I  could  procure  Dr. 
Johnson's  criticisms,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  would  be  judicious  and  true. 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it 
would  highly  oblige  me.' 

"  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured  that  he  did  not 
write  to*  London  what  you  said  to  him,  and  that  neither  by 
word  nor  letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint  of  you l ;  but 
on  the  contrary  has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves  you  much 
more  since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would  both  divert  and 
please  you  to  see  his  eagerness  about  this  matter." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Streatham,  12th  June,  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheets  of  the '  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides*  to  the  press.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you 
some  justice  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  will  be  one  volume  in 
octavo,  not  thick. 

"It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in  Scotland.  You 
shall  tell  me  to  whom  I  shall  give ;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty- 
five  for  you  to  give  in  your  own  name.  Some  will  take  the 
present  better  from  me,  others  better  from  you.  In  this,  you  who 
are  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct.  Consider  it.  Whatever 
you  can  get  for'  my  purpose  send  me ;  and  make  my  compli- 
ments to  your  lady  and  both  the  young  ones.  I  am,  sir,  your, 
&c.  l  '  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

>  [See  ante,  p.  118.-~Ed.] 
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«  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  24th  June,  1774. 

*<  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  various  packets 
which  I  have  sent  to  you.  Neither  eon  I  prevail  with  you  to 
answer  my  letters,  though  you  honour  me  with  returns.  You 
have  said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Goldsmith1,  nothing  about 
Langton. 

"  I  have  received  for  you  from  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  the  following  Erse  books : — 
'  The  New  Testament/  'Baxter's  Call/  'The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westniinster/  '  The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,' '  A  Oaelick  and  English  Vocabulary2/  " 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  4th  July,  1774. 

"  Dear  sib, — I  wish  you  could  have  looked  over  my  book 
before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not  easily  be.  I  suspect-some 
mistakes;  but  as  Ideal,  perhaps,  more  in  notions  than  in  facts, 
the  matter  is  not  great,  and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended, 
if  any  such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on  slowly  for  a  time, 
because  I  am  going  into  Wales  to-morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Lord  Hailes  otherwise  than  with  high  respect.  I  re- 
turn the  sheets5,  to  which  I  have  done  what  mischief  I  could* 
and  finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending  them.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by  neglecting  his 
sheets :  I  have  run  him  in  debt.  Dr.  Home,  the  president  of 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months 
ago,  that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  Lives,  and  desired  me 
to  contribute  to  the  work :  my  answer  was,  that  Lord  Hailes 
intended  the  same  publication  ;  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it 
to  him.     His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about  it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told,  more 
than  the  papers  have  made  publick.  He  died  of  a  fever,  I  am 
afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua 
i§  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds. 
Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before? 

1  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  this  year. — Boswell. 

ft  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library.— Bo  swell. 

3  On  the  Dover  enclosing  them  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  *<  If  my  delay  has  given 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  I  have  not  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done 
me  by  asking  my  judgment,  I  am  very  sorry.'— .Boswell. 
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"  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscription  thus. 

" '  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  nata  1 5 — ,  a  suis  m  exilium  acta  15 — , 
.  ab  hospitd  neci  data  15 — ^    You  must  find  the  years. 

cc  Of  your  second  daughter  you  certainly  gave  the  account  * 

yourself,  though  you  have  forgotten  it.  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is 
well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale  brought,  I  think, 
Ave  girls  running,  but  while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

"lam  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets,  and  of  the  last 
I  hope  to  make  some  use.  I  made  some  of  the  former.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant,       "  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies.*' 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANOTON. 

"6th  July,  1774. 

"  Dear  sib, — You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I  have 
left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered,  but  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find,  is  gone  far,  and  poor 
Goldsmith  is  gone  much  further.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasper- 
ated, as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of 
expense.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a 
very  great  man. 

"  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take  another  journey  into  Wales, 
whither  Mr.  Thrale  is  going,  to  take  possession*  of,  at  least,  fi\e 
hundred  a  year,  fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are 
alive,  are  well. 

«  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dreadful  illness  *,  but 
flatter  myself  that  I  grow  gradually  better ;  much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend.     Kvpu  kXirjaov  2. 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  <  Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly/ 
be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe  and  send  it ;  but  you  need  not  be  in    . 
haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know  not  where,  for  at  least  five  weeks. 
I  wrote  the  following  tetrastick  on  poor  Goldsmith  : 

"  Tit  rttyv  itetfamf  r#t>  0*Aj)3«^«m,  x*tifit 

*A<p£0*i  ft))  ftjxytiv,  Bf/vf,  <zobiffi  wirtu 
Gift  fiiptikt  fvfUi  ftir^a/v  xccgis,  <fya  <r«X«4*>>, 

KAx/irt  TOitttnv,  ffrifiKOt,  Quftxiv.  4 


>  [Although  hit»  Letters  and  his  Prayers  and  Meditations  speak  of  his  late  illness 

as  merely  '<  a  cold  and  cough,  which  he  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale  to  get  taken  care 

of,'*  it  would  seem  }>y  this  use  of  the  word  "  dreadful,"  that  it  had,  at  some 

'  time,  taken  a  more  serious  character.     We  -have  no  trace  of  any  illness  since 

mat  of  1766,  which  could  be  called  dreadful, — Ed.] 

•  [The  Greek  for  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  «*"  in  the  Litany.— Ed.] 
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"  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  remember  me  to  young  George  and  his  sisters.     I 
reckon  George  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 
fc  «  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a  letter  when  I  come 

back..    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/* 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  company 
with  Mr.  Mrs.  [and  Miss]  Thrale,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement,  did 
not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive  exercise  of 
his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides  *  *l.  All  that 
I  heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that "  instead  of  bleak  and 
barren  mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones ; 
and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  contain 
all  the  castles  that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland/' 
Ed.  [He,  however,  kept  a  kind  of  diary 2  of  this  journey, 

which  was  afterwards  published3  in  a  separate  form 
by  Mr.  Duppa,  and  is  now,  by  his  liberal  permission, 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  added,  "  I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or 
notes  of  what  he  saw  there." — Ed.] 

*  [This  diary  fell  into  the  possession  of  Barber,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White ;  but  how  it  escaped  Mr.  BoswelTs  researches,  who  seems  to  have 
had  access  to  all  Barber's  papers,  does  not  appear — Ed.] 

3  ["  A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales,  in  the  Year  1774 ;  by  Samuel 
-  Johnson,  LL.  D.  Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  R.  Duppa,  LL.  B.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.  London,  for  Jennings  in  the  Poultry,  1816,  12mo."  Of  this 
work,  Mr.  Duppa  says,  in  his  Dedication  to  Mr.  Edward  Swinburne :  '*  This 
fragment,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  I  hope  will  not  disappoint  you ;  for  although 
it  may  not  contain  any  striking  and  important  facts,  or  luminous  passages  of 
fine  writing,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  know  how  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as 
Johnson  received  new  impressions,  or  contemplated,  for  the  first  time,  scenes 
and  occupations  unknown  to  him  before. "  And,  in  his  Preface,  he  observes, "  This 
Journal  of  Dr.  Johnson  exhibits  his  mind  when  he  was  alone,  when  no  one  was 
looking  on,  and  when  no  one  was  expected  to  adopt  his  thoughts,  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them :  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  conversations  and  anecdotes 
already  published  :  it  has  also  another  value,  highly  interesting ;  it  shows  how 
his  mind  was  influenced  by  the  impression  of  external  things,  and  in  what  way 
he  recorded  those  facts,  which  he  laid  up  for  future  reflection. 

"  His  « Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland'  was  probably  com- 
posed from  a  diary  not  more  ample :  for  of  that  work  he  says,  *  I  deal  more  in 
notions  than  in  facts ;'  and  this  is  the  general  character  of  his  mind ;  though 
when  Boswell  expressed  a  fear,  lest  his  journal  should  be  encumbered  with  too 
many  minute  particulars,  he  said,  *  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little  for  so  little 
a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art 
of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  possible.' 

'<  For  its  authenticity  I  will  pledge  myself:  but  if  there  should  be  any  who  - 
are  desirous  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  their  judgment,  the  original 
MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher, 
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incorporated  into  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  filling  up  (to  use  Mr.  Duppa's  own  words)  that 
chasm  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  which  Mr.  Boswell 
was  unable  to  supply/9] 


Tuesday,  5th  July. — We  left  Streatham  11  A.  M.  Tour  to 
— Price  of  four  horses  two  shillings  a  mile. 

Wednesday,  6th  July.-^-Bamet  1.  40'.  p.m. — 
On  the  road  I  read  Tully's  Epistles — At  night  at 
Dunstable  —  To  Lichfield,  eighty-three  miles — To 
the  Swan  \ 

Thursday,  7th  July. — To  the  cathedral — To  Mrs. 
Porter's  — To  Mrs.  Aston's  — To  Mr.  GreenV— 
Mr.  Green's  museum  was  much  admired,  and  Mr. 
Newton's  china 3. 

Friday,  8th  July. — To  Mr.  Newton's — To  Mrs. 
Cobb's4 — Dr.  Darwin's5 — I  went  again  to  Mrs. 
Aston's — She  was  very  sorry  to  part. 

where  it  may  at  any  time  be  seen.  The  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  for  her  kind  assistance  in  explaining  many  facts  in  this  diary, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  understood." 

Mr.  Duppa,  having  applied  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  for  information  on  some  topics  of 
this  diary,  received  several  explanatory  letters  from  that  lady,  some  of  which, 
however^  came  too  late  for  Mr.  Duppa's  use.  He,  however,  with  continued  * 
courtesy,  has,  by  communicating  these  letters  to  the  Editor,  enabled  him  to  ex- 
plain  some  obscure  points,  not  only  of  the  Welsh  tour,  but  of  other  portions  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  history.  The  notes,  extracted  from  these  letters  (which  are  all 
dated  between  the  31st  July  and  17th  December,  1816,)  will  be  distinguished 
—Piozzi  MS— Ed.] 

1  [When  at  this  place,  Mrs.  Thrale  gives  an  anecdote  of  Johnson,  to  show  his 
minute  attention  to  things  which  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  out  of 
the  range  of  his  observation.  "  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  at  the  inn,  my 
dress  did  not  please  him,  and  he  made  me  alter  it  entirely  before  he  would  stir 
a  step  with  us  about  the  town,  saying  most  satirical  things  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance I  made  in  a  riding-habit ;  and  adding,  '  'Tis  very  strange  that  such 
eyes  as  yours  cannot  discern  propriety  of  dress :  if  I  had  a  sight  only  half  as 
good,  I  think  I  should  see  to  the  centre.'  " — Duppa.] 

2  [  31  r.  Richard  Green  was  an  apothecary,  and  related  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
had  a  considerable  collection  of  antiquities,  natural  curiosities,  and  ingenious 
works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles  accurately  arranged,  with  their  names 
upon  labels,  and  on  the  staircase  leading  to  it  wa«  a  board,  with  the  names  of 
contributors  marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was 
to  be  had  at  a  bookseller's Duppa.] 

3  [Mr.  Newton  was  a  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Lichfield,  who  bad  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  in  the  Bast  Indies — Duppa.] 

4  [Mrs.  Cobb  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  at  a  place  called  the  Friary,  close 
to  Lichfield. — Duppa.] 

*  [Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  :  at  this  time  he  lived  at  Lichfield,  where  he  had 
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Tout  to       Saturday,  9th  July. — Breakfasted  at  Mr.   Gar- 

Waks*    rick's1— Visited  Miss  Vyse*— Miss  Seward3— Went 

>  to  Dr.  Taylor's  [at  Ashbourn] — I  read  a  little  on 

the  road  in  Tully's  Epistles  and  Martial — Mart.  8th, 

44,  lino  pro  limo  4. 

Sunday,  10/&  July. — Morning,  at  church— Com- 
pany at  dinner. 

Monday,  11th  July. — At  Ham5 — At  Oakover6 
— I  was  less  pleased  with  Ham  than  when  I  saw  it 
first,  but  my  friends  were  much  delighted. 

Tuesday,  12th  July. — At  Chatsworth— The  water 
willow7— The  cascade,  shot  out  from  many  spouts 
— The  fountains — The  water  tree  —  The  smooth 
floors  in  the  highest  rooms8 — Atlas,  fifteen  hands 
inch  and  half9 — River  running  through  the  park — 


practised  as  a  physician  from  the  year  1756,  and  did  not  settle  at  Derby  till 
after  his  second  marriage  with  Mrs.  Pool,  in  the  year  1781.  Miss  Seward  says, 
that  although  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Lichfield  while  Dr.  Darwin  lived  there,  they 
had  only  one  or  two  interviews,  and  never  afterwards  sought  each  other.  Mutual 
and  strong  dislike  subsisted  between  them.  Dr.  Darwin  died  April  18th,  1802, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — Puppa.] 

1  ["  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly  resembling  him  in 
countenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners."  See  post,  21st 
March,  1775— Ed.  « I  think  Peter  Garrick  was  an  attorney^ but  he  seemed 
to  lead  an  independent  life,  and  talked  all  about  fishing.  Dr.  Johnson  recom- 
mended him  to  read  Walton'*  Angler, repeating  some  verses  from  it." — Piozzi 
MS.) 

2  [A  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Vyse,  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. — Duppa.] 

s  ["  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  to  Miss  Seward."  —  Piozzi 
MS. — So  early  was  the  coolness  between  them. — Ed.] 
4  [In  the  edition  of  Martial,  which  he  was  reading,  the  last  wordjof  the  line 

u  Defluat,  et  lento  splendescat  turbida  Zimo," 

was,  no  doubt,  misprinted  lino. — Ed.] 

s  [See  observations  on  Ilam,  pott,  24th  July,  1774,  and  22d  September,  1777. 
—Ed.] 

6  [Oakover  is  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  family  of  the  same  name,  a  few  miles 
from  Dam. — Ed.] 

7  [*«  There  was  a  water-work  at  Chatsworth  with  a  concealed  spring,  which, 
upon  touching,  spouted  out  streams  from  every  bough  of  a  willow-tree.  I  re- 
member Lady  Keith  (Miss  Thrale),  then  ten  years  old,  was  the  most  amused  by 
it  of  any  of  the  party."— Piozzi  MS.] 

8  ["Old  oak  floors  polished  by  rubbing.  Johnson,  I  suppose,  wondered 
that  they  should  take  such  pains  with  the  garrets." — Piozzi  MS.] 

9  [This  was  a  race-horse,  which  was  very  handsome  and  very  gentle,  and  at- 
tracted so  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention,  that  he  said,  "  of  all  the  duke's 
possessions,  I  like  Atlas  best" — Duppa.] 
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The  porticoes  on  the  sides  support  two  galleries  for  ^"^ 
the  first  floor — My  friends  were  not  struck  with  the 
house — It  fell  below  my  ideas  of  the  furniture — The 
staircase  is  in  the  corner  of  the  house — The  hall  in 
the  corner l,  the  grandest  room,  though  only  a  room 
of  passage — On  the  ground-floor,  only  the  chapel 
and  the  breakfast-room,  and  a  small  library ;  the  rest, 
servants'  rooms  and  offices * — A  bad  inn. 

Wednesday,  13th  July. — At  Matlock. 

Thursday y  \bth  July. — At  dinner  at  Oakover; 
too  deaf  to  hear,  or  much  converse — Mrs.  Gell — 
The  chapel  at  Oakover3 — The  wood  of  the  pews 
grossly  painted — I  could  not  read  the  epitaph — 
Would  learn  the  old  hands. 

Friday,  15th  July. — At  Ashbourn — Mrs.  Dyott4 
and  her  daughters  came  in  the  morning — Mrs.  Dyott 
dined  with  us — We  visited  Mr.  Flint. 

u  To  xoj*M  M*£«;9  to  &  itvrt^o*  tTXiy  EgW^f, 
To  rgirot  tx  H»r«y  trifif**  MtxvXXof  i%u  5." 

Saturday,  16th  July. — At  Dovedale,  with  Mr. 

1  [Quere,  whether  these  words  are  not  an  erroneous  repetition  of.  the  same 
words  in  the  preceding  line.— Ed.] 

*  [This  was  the  second  time  Johnson  had  visited  Chatsworth.  See  ante,  20th 
November,  1772 ;  and  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  friend,  mentioned  in  that 
extract,  was,  it  appears,  from  Mrs.  Piozzfs  MS.,  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  allusion 
was  sarcastic.  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes,  u  Bishop  Percy's  lady  lived  much  with  us 
at  Brighthelmstone,  and  used  (foolishly  enough  perhaps)  to  show  us  her  hus- 
band's letters :  in  one  of  these  he  said,  *  I  am  enjoying  the  fall  of  a  murmuring 
stream,  but  to  you  who  reside  close  to  the  roaring  ocean  such  scenery  would  be 
insipid.'  At  this  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  as  a  ridiculous  affectation,  and  never 
forgot  it."— Piozzi  MS.— Ed.1 

3  [There  is  no  chapel  at  Oakover,  but  a  small  parish- church  close  to  the 
house,  which,  however,  has  no  pulpit,  and  thence  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it 
a  chapeL— Ed.] 

4  [The  Dyotts  were  a  respectable  and  wealthy  Staffordshire  family.  The 
person  who  shot  Lord  Brook,  when  assaulting  St  Chad's  cathedral  in  Lichfield, 
on  St.  Chad's  day,  in  1643,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Dyott— Ed.] 

s  ["  More  bore  away  the  first  crown  of  the  Muses,  Erasmus  the  second,  and 
MicyHns  has  the  third."— Ed.] 

[Jacobus  Micyllus,  whose  real  name  was  Melchor,  died  1558,  aged  55.  In 
the  MS.  Johnson  has  introduced  ijp*  by  the  side  of  uXt>,  as  if  he  were  doubtful 
whether  that  tense  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted. — Duppa.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  these  verses  are  Johnson's.  Micyllus's  real  name  was  Motizer  ; 
see  his  article  in  Bayle.    His  best  work  was  "  De  re  ilfrtrica."— En.] 
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T°nr*>  Langley1  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a  place  that  deserves 
a  visit;  but  did  not  answer  my  expectation.  The 
river  is  small,  the  rocks  are  grand.  Reynard's  Hall 
is  a  cave  very  high  in  the  rock ;  it  goes  backward 
several  yards,  perhaps  eight.  To  the  left  is  a  small 
opening,  through  which  I  crept,  and  found  another 
cavern,  perhaps  four  yards  square ;  at  the  back  was 
a  breach  yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
entered,  and,  wanting  light,  did  not  inspect.  I  was 
in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called  Reynard's  Kitchen. 
There  is  a  rock  called  the  Church,  in  which  I  saw 
no  resemblance  that  could  justify  the  name2.  Dove- 
dale  is  about  two  miles  long.  We  walked  towards 
the  head  of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five 
miles  above  two  caves  called  the  Dogholes,  at  the 
foot  of  Dovedale.  In  one  place,  where  the  rocks  ap- 
proached, I  proposed  to  build  an  arch  from  rock  to 
rock  over  the  stream,  with  a  summer-house  upon  it. 
The  water  murmured  pleasantly  among  the  stones. 

I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise  mended  my 
hearing.  I  bore  the  fatigue  of  the  walk,  which  was 
very  laborious,  without  inconvenience. 

There  were  with  us  Gilpin3  and  Parker4.  Having 
heard  of  this  place  before,  I  had  formed  some  im- 
perfect idea,  to  which  it  did  not  answer.  Brown5 
says  he  was  disappointed.  I  certainly  expected  a 
large  river  where  I  found  only  a  clear  quick  brook. 


1  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Ashhourn. 
A  nsar  neighbour  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  but  not  always  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
which  used  sometimes  to  perplex  their  mutual  friend  Johnson. — Ed.] 

*  [This  rock  is  supposed  rudely  to  resemble  a  tower;  hence,  it  has  been 
called  the  Church. — Duppa.  It  rather,  according  to  the  Editor's  recollection, 
resembles  a  gothic  spire  or  steeple Ed.] 

s  ["Mr.  Gilpin  was  an  accomplished  youth,  at  this  time  an  under-graduate  at 
Oxford.  His  father  was  an  old  silversmith  near  Lincoln's-inn-fields."— 
Piozzi  MS.] 

4  [John  Parker,  of  Brownsholme,  in  Lancashire,  esq. — Duppa.] 

s  [Mrs.  Piozzi  "  rather  thought"  that  this  was  Capability  Browne,  whose  opi- 
nion on  a  point  of  landscape,  probably  gathered  from  Gilpin  or  Parker,  Johnson 
thought  worth  recording. — Ed.] 
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I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  valley  enclosed  by  rocks,  t^'  *° 
and  terminated  by  a  broad  expanse  of  water.     He 
that  has  seen  Dovedale  has  no  need  to  visit  the 
Highlands1. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  old  Mrs.  Dale*. 

Sunday,  VJth  July. — Sunday  morning,  at  church 
— Ka$3 — Afternoon,  at  Mr.  Dyott's. 

Monday,  18«*  July.— Dined  at  Mr.  GellV. 

Tuesday,  19th  July. — We  went  to  Kedleston5  to 
see  Lord  Scardale's  new  house,  which  is  very  costly, 
but  ill  contrived — The  hall  is  very  stately,  lighted 
by  three  skylights ;  it  has  two  rows  of  marble  pillars, 
dug,  as  I  hear  from  Langley,  in  a  quarry  of  North- 
amptonshire; the  pillars  are  very  large  and  massy, 
and  take  up  too  much  room ;  they  were  better  away. 
Behind  the  hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  useless,  and 
therefore  ill  contrived — The  corridors  that  join  the 
wings  to  the  body  are  mere  passages  through  seg- 
ments of  circles — The  state  bedchamber  was  very 
richly  furnished — The  dining  parlour  was  more 
splendid  with  gilt  plate  than  any  that  I  have  seen — 
There  were  many  pictures — The  grandeur  was  all 
below — The  bedchambers  were  small,  low,  dark,  and 
fitter  for  a  prison  than  a  house  of  splendour — The 
kitchen  has  an  opening  into  the  gallery,  by  which  its 
heat  and  its  fumes  are  dispersed  over  the  house — There 
seemed  in  the  whole  more  cost  than  judgment. 

We  went  then  to  the  silk  mill  at  Derby,  where  I 

i  ["  Dovedale  and  the  Highlands  are  surely  as  dissimilar  as  any  places  can 
he."—Piozzi  MS] 

9  [Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  time  ninety -three  years  of  age. — Duppa.] 

J  [Ki&Kprtf. — Throughout  this  Diary,  when  Johnson  is  obliged  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  state  of  his  health,  he  always  puts  his  private  memoranda  in 
die  learned  languages — as  if  to  throw  a  slight  veil  over  those  ills  which  he  would 
willingly  have  hid  from  himself. — Duppa:] 

4  [Mr.  Gell,  of  Hopton  Hall,  a  short  distance  from  Carsington,  in  Derbyshire ; 
the  father  of  Sir  William  Gell,  well  known  for  his  topography  of  Troy,  and 
other  literary  works,  who  was  born  1775.  "  July  12,  1775,  Mr.  Gell  is  now 
rejoicing,  at  fifty-seven,  for  the  birth  of  an  heir-male/'-rD/-.  Johnson  to  Mr*. 
Thrak. — Duppa.  1 

*  [See/wrf,  15th  Sept  1777.— Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  K 
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T""<o  remarked  a  particular  manner  of  propagating  motion 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  wheel — We  were 
desired  to  leave  the  men  only  two  shillings — Mr. 
Thrale'8  bill  at  the  inn  for  dinner  was  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  tenpence. 

At  night  I  went  to  Mr.  Langley's,  Mrs.  Wood's, 
Captain  Astle,  &c. 

Wednesday \  20/A  July. — We  left  Ashbourzt1  and 
went  to  Buxton — Thence  to  Pool's  Hole,  which  is 
narrow  at  first,  but  then  rises  into  a  high  arch ;  but 
is  so  obstructed  with  crags,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
walk  in  it — There  are  two  ways  to  the  end,  which 
is,  they  say,  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
mouth — They  take  passengers  up  the  higher  way, 
and  bring  them  back  the  lower — The  higher  way 
was  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  that,  having  tried  it, 
I  desisted — I  found  no  level  part. 

At  night  we  came  to  Macclesfield,  a  very  large 
town  in  Cheshire,  little  known — It  has  a  silk  mill : 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  which,  however,  is  but  a 
chapel,  for  the  town  belongs  to  lime  parish  of  another 
name8,  as  Stourbridge  lately  did  to  Old  Swinford — 
Macclesfield  has  a  town-hall,  and  is,  I  suppose,  a 
corporate  town. 

[Thursday,  21*tf  July.] — We  came  to  Congleton, 
where  there  is  likewise  a  silk  mill — Then  to  Mid- 
dlewich,  a  mean  old  town,  without  any  manufacture, 
but,  I  think,  a  corporation — Thence  we  proceeded 
to  Namptwich,  an  old  town:  from  the  inn,  I  saw 
scarcely  any  but  black  timber  houses — I  tasted  the 
brine  water,  which  contains  much  more  salt  than 
the  sea  water — By  slow  evaporation,  they  make 
large  crystals  of  salt ;  by  quick  boiling,  small  granu- 

>  [It  would  seem,  that  from  the  9th  to  the  20th,  the  head-quarters  of  the  party 

were  at  Ashbourn,  whence  they  had  made  the  several  excursions  noted -Ed.} 

*  [The  parish  of  Prestbury.— Duppa.] 
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lations — It  seemed  to  have  no  other  preparation.  Tour  to 
At  evening  we  came  to  Combermere1,  so  called  froih 
a  wide  lake. 

Friday,  %%d  July* — We  went  up  the  mere — I 
pulled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  feet2— I  saw  no  con* 
venient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturday,  23d  July. — We  visited  Lord  Kilmorey's 
house  —  It  is  large  and  convenient,  with  many 
rooms,  none  of  which  are  magnificently  spacious3— 
The  furniture  was  not  splendid— The  bed-curtains 
were  guarded4 — Lord  Kilmorey*  showed  the  place 
with  too  much  exultation — He  has  no  park,  and 
little  water. 

Sunday,  SAth  July — We  went  to  a  chapel6,  built 
by  Sir  Lynch  Cotton  for  his  tenants — It  is  conse- 
crated, and  therefore,  I  suppose,  endowed— It  is 
neat  and  plain — The  communion  plate  is  handsome — 
It  has  iron  pales  and  gates  of  great  elegance,  brought 
from  Lleweney,  "  for  Robert  has  laid  all  ope  V 

1  [At  this  time  the  seat  of  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury  Cotton,  now  of  Lord  Com* 
bermere,  hie  grandson,  from  which  place  he  takes  his  title.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  old  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  which  was  founded  1133;  and, 
about  the  year  1540,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was  granted,  with  a 
great  part  of  the  estates  of  the  abbey,  to  George  Cotton,  esq.,  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Combermere.  The  library,  which  is  forty  feet  by  twenty  -seven,  is  sup- 
,  posed  to  hare  been  the  refectory.  The  lake,  or  mere,  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  but  of  no  great  width ;  it  is  skirted  with  woods,  and  from 
some  situations  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  river.  It  is  situated  in  Cheshire, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Shrewsbury.— Dupp a.  1 

*  [Great  Cat*s-tail,  or  Reed-mace.  The  Typha  latifblia  of  Linnaeus.— 
Duppa.] 

3  [This  house,  which  is  called  Shavington  Hall,  is  in  Shropshire,  twenty-one 
miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and,  like  Wrottesley  Hall  in  the  adjoining  county,  is 
said  to  have  as  many  windows,  doors,  and  chimnies,  as  correspond  in  number  to 
die  days,  weeks,  and  months  in  a  year. — Duppa.] 

4  [Probably  guarded  from  wear  or  accident  by  being  covered  with  some  in* 
ferior  material — Ed.] 

ft  ("Thomas  Needbam,  eighth  Viscount  Klkmorey.-^ED.] 

*  [At  Burleydam,  close  to  Combermere,  built  by  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury  Cotton, 
Mrs.  Thrale's  uncle.— Duppa.] 

7  [This  remark  has  reference  to.  family  conversation.  Robert  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury  Cotton,  and  lived  at  Lleweney  at  this  time. — 
Duppa.  All  the  seats  in  England  were,  a  hundred  years  ago,  enclosed  with 
walls,  through  which  there  were  generally  "  iron  pales  and  gates."  Mr.  Cotton 
had,  no  doubt,  "  laid  all  open"  by  prostrating  the  walls ;  and  the  pales  and 
gates  had  thus  become  useless.  The  same  process  has  taken  place  at  almost 
every  seat  in  England.— Ed.] 

K  2 
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•^'J0  \Mvnday,  9&thJulyx^— We  saw  Hawkestone,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill2,  and  were  conducted  by 
Miss  Hill  over  a  large  tract  of  rocks  and  woods ;  a 
region  abounding  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific 
grandeur.  .  We  were  always  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, or  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock ;  but  the  steeps 
were  seldom  naked :  in  many  places,  oaks  of  uncom- 
mon magnitude  shot  up  from  the  crannies  of  stone  ; 
and  where  there  were  no  trees,  there  were  under- 
woods  and  bushes.  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow* 
path  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very  frequently 
hewn  into  steps ;  but  art  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  to  make  the  succession  of  wonders .  safely  ac- 
cessible. The  whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious; 
it  is  terminated  by  a  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  great 
extent*  with  many  windings, and  supported. by  pillars, 
not  hewn  into  regularity,  but  such  as  imitate  the 
sports  of  nature,  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 
The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  ( 
afford  an  habitation  not  uncomfortable.  There  were 
from  space  to  space  seats  cut  out  in  the  rock.  Though 
it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedale  by  the  extent  of 
its  prospects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the  horrors 
of  its  precipices,  the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the 
loftiness  of  its  rocks :  the  ideas  which  it  forces  upon 
the  mind  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadful,  and  the 
vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude,  below  is  horrible 
profundity ;  but  it  excels  the  garden  of  Ham  only  in 
extent.  Ham  has  grandeur,  tempered  with,  softness* 
the  walker  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the  place, 
and  is  grieved  to  think  hfe  must  ever  leave  it.  'As 
he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are  elevated^' 

*  This  date  fe  evidently  here  wanted;  a  day  is  otherwise  unaccounted  forV' 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Johnson  would  have  gone  sight  seeing  on  a  Sunday.--^1 
Ed. J   • 

a  [Now  belonging  to  Sir  John  Hill,  bart.,  father  of  Lotd  Hill.  It  is  twelve  * 
miles  from  Shrewsbury .— Dotpfa.] 
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£s  he  turns  his  eyes  on  the  valleys,  he  is  composed  Tour  to 
and  soothed.  He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Wiki' 
Hawkestone  wonders  how  he  came  thither,  and 
doubts  how  he  shall  return — His  walk  is  an  adven- 
ture, and  his  departure  an  escape— He  has  not  the 
tranquillity,  but  the  horrors,  of  solitude ;  a  kind  of 
turbulent  pleasure,  between  fright  and  admiration. 
Ham  is  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might 
properly  diffuse  its  shades  over  nymphs  and  swains. 
Hawkestone  can  have  no  fitter  inhabitants  than  giants 
of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise l ;  men  of  lawless 
courage  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should  be 
described  by  Milton,  and  Ham  by  Parnel*. 

Miss  Hill  showed  the  whole  succession  of  wonders 
yrith  great  civility — The  house  was  magnificent, 
compared  with  the  rank  of  the  owner. 
'  Tuesday \  26th  July. — We  left  Combermere,  where 
we  have  been  treated  with  great  civility — The  house 
is  spacious,  but  not  magnificent ;  built  at  different 
times,  with  different  materials ;  part  is  of  timber,  part 
of  stone  or  brick,  plastered  and  painted  to  look  like 
timber — It  is  the  best  house  that  I  ever  saw  of  that 
kind — The  mere,  or  lake,  is  large,  with  a  small 
island,  on  which  there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded 
with  great  trees ;  some  were  hollow,  and  have  seats 
in  their  trunks. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  West-Chester ;  (my 
father  went  to  the  fair  when  I  had  the  small-pox). 
We  walked  round  the  walls 3,  which  are  complete,  and 

.    »  [Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  v.  642.— Duppa.] 

3  [The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so  inflated  and  pompous,  that  it  looks  more 
like  a  burlesque  of  Johnson's  style  than  his  own  travelling  notes — Ed.] 

3  [It  would  seem  that  a  quarrel  between  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  took 
place  at  Chester,  for  she  writes  to  Mr.  Duppa — "  Of  those  ill-fated  walls  Dr. 
Johnson  might  have  learned  the  extent  from  any  one.  He  has  since  put  me 
fairly  out  of  countenance  by  saying,  '  I  have  known  my  mistress  fifteen  years, 
and  never  saw  her  fairly  out  of  humour  but  on  Chester  wall ;'  it  was  because 
he  would  keep  Miss  Thrale  beyond  her  hour  of  going  to  bed  to  walk  on  the 
wall,  where,  from  the  want  of  light,  I  apprehended  some  accident  to  her—per- 
haps to  him." — Piozzi  MS. — Ed.] 
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Toot  to  contain  one  mile  three  quarters,  and  one  hundred 

Wales. 

and  one  yards;  within  them  are  many  gardens: 
they  are  very  high,  and  two  may  walk  very  commo- 
diously  side  hy  side — On  the  inside  is  a  rail — There 
are  towers  from  space  to  space,  not  very  frequent, 
and  1  think  not  all  complete. 

Wednesday,  27th  July. — We  staid  at  Chester  and 
saw  the  cathedral,  which  is  not  of  the  first  rank — The 
castle —  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  assizes  are  held,  and 
the  refectory  of  the  old  abbey,  of  which  part  is  a 
grammar  school — The  master  seemed  glad  to  see 
me— The  cloister  is  very  solemn ;  over  it  are  cham- 
bers in  which  the  singing  men  live — In  one  part  of 
the  street  was  a  subterranean  arch,  very  strongly 
built ;  in  another,  what  they  called,  I  believe  rightly, 
a  Roman  hypocaust 1— Chester  has  many  curiosities. 

Thursday?  28th  July. — We  entered  Wales,  dined 
at  Mold  *,  and  came  to  Lleweney 3. 


-»  ["  The  hypocaust  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  supported  by  thirty-two  pillars, 
two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each 
other.  Upon  each  is  a  tile  eighteen  inches  square,  as  if  designed  for  a  capital ; 
and  over  them  a  perforated  tile,  two  feet  square.  Such  are  continued  over  all 
the  pillars.  Above  these  are  two  layers ;  one  of  coarse  mortar,  mixed  with  small 
red  gravel,  about  three  inches  thick ;  and  the  other  of  finer  materials,  between 
four  and  five  inches  thick ;  these  seem  to  have  been  the  floor  of  the  room  above* 
The  pillars  stand  on  a  mortar-floor,  spread  over  the  rock.  On  the  south  side, 
between  the  middle  pillars,  is  the  vent  lor  the  smoke,  about  six  inches  square, 
which  is  at  present  open  to  the  height  of  sixteen  inches.  Here  is  also  an  ante* 
chamber,  exactly  of  the  same  extent  with  the  hypocaust,  with  an  opening  in  the 
middle  into  it.  This  is  sunk  nearly  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  former,  and 
is  of  the  same  rectangular  figure ;  so  that  both  together  are  an  exact  square. 
This  was  the  roam  allotted  for  the  slaves  who  attended  to  heat  the  place ;  the 
other  was  the  receptacle  of  the  fuel  designed  to  heat  the  room  above,  the  conca- 
vusraU  sudatio,  or  aweatiag  chamber  ;  where  people  were  seated,  either  in  niches, 
or  on  benches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  during  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Such  was  the  object  of  this  hypocaust;  for  there  were  others  of  different  forms, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  water  destined  for  the  use  of  the  bathers."—* 
Duppa.1 

*  [Mold  is  a  small  market  town,  consisting  principally  of  one  long  and  wide 
street — Duppa.] 

a  [Lleweney-hall,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  the  residence  of  Robert 
Cotton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Thrale's  cousin-german.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Dr.  Johnson  staid  three  weeks,  making  visits  and  short  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  surrounding  country.  Pennant  gives  this  description  of  its  si- 
tuation— "  Lleweney  lies  on  a  flat,  has  most  pleasing  views  of  the  mountains 
on  each  side  of  the  vale,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Denbigh  form  most  capital 
objects  al  the  distance  of  two  miles."    It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Hughes  of  Kan- 
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Friday  9Qth  July*— We  were  at  Lleweney— In  Towt» 
the  lawn  at  Lleweney  is  a  spring  of  fine  water,  which 
rises  above  the  surface  into  a  stone  basin,  from  which 
it  runs  to  waste,  in  a  continual  stream,  through  a 
pipe — There  are  very  large  trees— The  hall  at  Llewe- 
ney is  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad — The 
gallery  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  (all  paved) — 
The  library  forty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight 
broad — The  dining-parlours  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  twenty-six  broad— It  is  partly  sashed,  and  partly 
has  casements. 

Saturday,  SOtk  July. — We  went  to  BAch  y  Graig l, 
where  we  found  an  old  house,  built  1567,  in  an  un- 
common and  incommodious  form — My  mistress  chat- 
tered about  cleaning  *,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to  go  to 
the  top — The  floors  have  been  stolen :  the  windows 
are  stopped — The  house  was  less  than  I  seemed  to 
expect — The  river  Clwyd  is  a  brook  with  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  about  one-third  of  a  mile 3 — The  woods 
have  many  trees,  generally  young ;  but  some  which 
seem  to  decay — They  have  been  lopped — The  house 


mel,  who  lately  purchased  it,  with  the  estate,  for  150,000*.— Duppa.] — [of 
Lord  Kirkwall,  who  had  bought  ft  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  for  90,000*.— /fatai 
MS] 

*  [BSch  y  Graig  had  been  the  reddence  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  ancestors  for  several 

fenerations ;  Pennant  thas  describes  it     "  Not  far  from  Drmerchion  lies  half 
uried  in  woods  the  lingular  house  of  Bach  y  Graig.    It  coftsists  of  a  mansion 
of  three  sides,  enclosing  a  square  court.    The  first  consists  of  a  vast  hall  and 
parlour :  the  rest  of  it  rises  into  six  wonderful  stories,  including  the  cupola ; 
and  forms  tram  the  second  floor  the  figure  of  a  pvramid:  the  rooms  an  small 
and  inconvenient.    The  bricks  are  admirable,  and  appear  to  have  beem  made  in 
"  Hofiattd*  and  the  model  of  the  house  was  probably  brought  from  Flanders. 
"  wfcefe  this  Trfnd  of  bnBding  is  not  onftequent.    It  was  Mlt  by  Sir  Richard 
-'  Clbufeh,  ati*eitnm*rtt  merchant,  in  the  reign  ofQaeen  Elizabeth*    The  initials 
"  ofmi^ame'artf  in'iroto  on  the  ftottt;  wftfi  the  dale  4*07,  and  on  the  gateway 

,  1509." Duppa.    This  was  the  mansion-house  oit  the  estate  which  had  fallen 

A"&  3fa.,iThrafe,  ahctwaa  the  cause  of  tfrf*  v#R  to  Wales.  Incredible  as  it  may 
ear,  it  is  certain  that  this  lady  imported  from  Italy  a  nephew  of  Pfcmi's, 
,  toakmtftfim  asaume'  he*  rittifennwme  &  Muting  bequeathed,  to  this 
toper  (ff  she  old  not  give  it  in  her  lifetime)  this  ancient  patrimonial  estate, 
e  exclusion  of  her  own  children.— .£».} 
jjoeiei  cBrhbingf— Ed.] 
leaning  perhaps  that  the  bridge  is  one-third  of  a  mile  ftom  the  house. 
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Taw  to  never  had  a  garden — The  addition  of  another  story 
would  make  an  useful  house,  but  it  cannot  be  great- 
Some  buildings  which  Clough,  the  founder,  intended 
for  warehouses,  would  make  store-chambers  and  ser- 
vants' rooms— The  ground  seems  to  be  good— I 
wish  it  well. 

Sunday j  21st  July. — We  went  to  church  at  St 
Asaph — The  cathedral,  though  not  large,  has  some- 
thing of  dignity  and  grandeur— The  cross  aisle  is 
very  short — It  has  scarcely  any  monuments— ^The 
quire  has,  I  think,  thirty-two  stalls  of  antique  work- 
manship— On  the  backs  were  Canonicus,  Prebend, 
Cancellarius,  Thesaurarius,  Praecentor — The  con- 
stitution I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  all  the  usual  titles 
and  dignities — The  service  was  sung  only  in  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns — The  bishop  was  very  civil 1— 
We  went  to  his  palace,  which  is  but  mean — They 
have  a  library,  and  design  a  room — There  lived 
Lloyd  and  Dodwell  *. 

Monday,  1st  August. — We  visited  Denbigh,  and 
the  remains  of  its  castle — The  town  consists  of  one 
main  street,  and  some  that  cross  it,  which  I  have  not 
seen — The  chief  street  ascends  with  a  quick  rise  for 
a  great  length :  the  houses  are  built  some  with  rough 
stone,  some  with  brick,  and  a  few  with  timber — The 
castle,  with  its  whole  enclosure,  has  been  a  prodigious 


•"[The  bishop  at  this  time  wm  Dr  Shipley.  Upon  another  tcoailan,  *wbgn 
Johnson  dpied  ia  company  with  Dt.  Shipley*  he  said  he  was  knowing*  qnd  cony, 
versible.  Their  difference  in  politics  would  hardly  admit  of  more  praise  from 
Johnson.— <Dupp  a.]      ...,♦. 

3  [Lloyd  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in  1680.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  -who  were  sent  to  the  Taiver  in  1683,  for  refitting  to  permit  the 
publication  of  the  royal  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  revolution,  lie  died  Bishop  of  Worcester,  August  30,  1717, 
at  ninety-one  years  of  age. 

Dodwell  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lloyd, 
and,  like  him,  a  great  friend  to  the  revolution.  He  alto  entertained  religious 
opinions  which  were,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  inconvenient  to  him :  but 
when  he  became  an  old  man,  his  reason  prevailed  over  those  scruples,  to  which 
his  skill  in  controversy,  in  the  vigour  of  his  fife,  had  given  more  importance  than 
they  deserved.— Dupp a.] 
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pile ;  it  is  now  so  ruined  that  the  form  of  the  in-  Tour  to 
habited  part  cannot  easily  be  traced — There  are,  as 
in  all  old  buildings,  said  to  be  extensive  vaults,  which 
the  ruins  of  the  upper  works  cover  and  conceal,  but 
into  which  boys  sometimes  find  a  way — To  clear  all 
passages,  and  trace  the  whole  of  what  remains,  would 
require  much  labour  and  expense — We  saw  a  church, 
which  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used 
by  the  town :  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  has 

ail  income  of  about . 

At  a  small  distance  is  the  ruin  of  a  church  said  to 
have  been  begun  by  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  \  and 
left  unfinished  at  his  death — One  side,  and  I  think 
the  east  end,  are  yet  standing — There  was  a  stone 
in  the  wall  over  the  doorway,  which  it  was  said  would 
fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  the  diocese 8 — One 
Price  would  not  pass  under  it — They  have  taken  it 
down — We  then  saw  the  chapel  of  Lleweney,  founded 
by  one  of  the  Salusburies :  it  is  very  complete :  the 
monumental  stones  lie  in  the  ground — A  chimney 
has  been  added  to  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  not  much 
injured,  and  might  be  easily  repaired  \ 
.  We  went  to  the  parish  church  of  Denbigh,  which, 
being  near  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  only  used  when 
the  parish  officers  are  chosen — In  the  chapel,  on 
Sundays,  Hie  service  is  read  thrice,  the  second  time 
only  in  English,  the  first  and  third  in  Welsh — The 
bishop  came  to  survey  the  castle,  and  visited  likewise 
St  Hilary's  chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  town 
J^sgs— The  hay-  barn,  built  with  brick  pillars  from 
#pace  to  space,  and  covered  with  a  roof — A  more 

* I  By  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1579.    He  died  Sept.  4,  158a 

?;£See  a  similar  story  of  a  building  in  Edinburgh,  antey  v,  ii.  p.  277 — Ed.] 

3  [The  late,  Sfar  Robert  Salisbury  Cotton,  had  no  taste  for  antiquity  of  any 

kiad;  and  tbia  chapel  was  not  regarded  by  him  as  being  in  any  respect  better 

thana  barn^w  ftt-fer  aoy  oilier  purpose*  and  the  present  proprietor  applies  it 

to  that  use. — Pup  pa.} 
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toot  to  elegant  and  lofty  hovel-'-The  rivers  here  a*e  mere 
torrents  which  are  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  to 
great  breadth  and  great  violence,  but  have  very  little 
constant  stream ;  such  are  the  Clwyd  and  the  Elwy — 
There  are  yet  no  mountain} — The  ground  is  beau- 
tifully embellished  with  woods,  and  diversified  with 
inequalities — In  the  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Lloyd  the  antiquary,  who  was  before 
Camden — He  is  kneeling  at  his  prayers 1. 

Tuesday,  %d  Auguxt. — We  rode  to  a  summer- 
house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a  very  extensive  pro- 
spect; it  is  meanly  built,  and  unskilfully  disposed2 
—We  went  to  Dymerchion  church 8,  where  the  old 
clerk  acknowledged  his  mistress — It  is  the  parish 
church  of  Bach  y  Graig4 — A  mean  fabric;  Mr. 
Salusbury  5  was  buried  in  it :  Bach  y  Graig  has  four- 
teen seats  in  it.  As  we  rode  by,  I  looked  at  the  house6 
again — We  saw  Llannerch,  a  house  not  mean,  with  a 
small  park  very  well  watered — There  was  an  avenue 
of  oaks,  which,  in  a  foolish  compliance  with  the  pre- 
sent mode,  has  been  cut  down— A  few  are  yet  stand- 
ing: the  owner's  name  is  DaviesT — The  way*  lay 
through  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a  region  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  trees  and  grass.  At  Dymer- 
chion church  there  is  English  service  only  once  a 
month — -this  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  English 
border — The  old  clerk  had  great  appearance  of  joy 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  and  foolishly  said,*that 

«  [Humphry  Uwyd  wu  a  native  of  Denbigh,  and  practised  there  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  also  represented  the  town  in  parliament.  He  died  1668,  aged  forty- 
om—DupPA.]  r 

2  [This  summer-house  is  in  the  grourid*  belonging  to  Lleweney,  and  their 
ride  to  it  was  to  see  the  prospect :  the  situation  commands  a  very  beautiful  view. 
— Duppa.] 

*  [Dymerchion  is  three  miles  from  St.  Asaph.— Duppa.] 

4  [Bach  y  Graig  is  the  name  of  one  of  three  townships  of  the  parish  of  Dy- 
roerchion— Dttppa.]    * 

5  [Mrs.  Thrale*s  father.  —Duppa.} 

•  [Of  Bach  y  Groff.-^Pto***  MS.] 

7  [Robert  Davies,  Esq.  At  his  house  there  was  an  extensive  library.— Duppa.] 
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be  was  how  willing  to  die— He  had  only1  a  crown  t*»* 
given  him  by  my  mistress — A t  Dy merchion  church 
the  texts  on  the  walls  are  in  Welsh. 

Wednesday,  8d  August.~-We  went  in  the  coach 
to  Holywell — Talk  wi^i  mistress  about  flattery  * — 
Holywell  is  a  market  town,  neither  very  small  nor 
mean — The  spring  called  Winifred's  Well  is  very 
clear,  and  so  copious,  that  it  yields  one  hundred  tuns 
of  water  in  a  minute— It  is  all  at  once  a  very  great 
stream,  which,  within  perhaps  thirty  yards  of  its 
irruption,  turns  a  mill,  and  in  a  course  of  two  miles, 
eighteen  mills  more — In  descent,  it  is  very  quick — 
It  then  falls  into  the  sea— The  well  is  covered  by  a 
lofty  circular  arch,  supported  by  pillars;  and  over 
this  arch  is  an  old  chapel,  now  a  school— The  chancel 
is  separated  by  a  wall — The  bath  is  completely  and 
indecently  open— A  woman  bathed  while  we  all 
looked  on — In  the  church,  which  makes  a  good 
appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by  galleries  to  receive 
a  numerous  congregation,  we  were  present  while  a 
child  was  christened  in  Welsh — We  went  down  by 
the  stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which  I  had  no  part 
—We  then  saw  a  brass  work,  where  the  lapis  calami- 
naris  is  gathered,  broken,  washed  from  the  earth  and 

■Tin  the  MS.  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting,  he  has  first  entered  in  his  diary, 
"Tb?  old  clerk  had  great  appearance  of  joy  at  seeing  his  mistress,  and  foolishly 
said  that  he  was  now  willing  to  die.*'  He  afterwards  wrote  in  a  separate  column, 
on  the  same  leaf,  under  the  head  of  notes  and  omissions,  "  He  had  a  crown  ;" 

.  .«*£}  then  he  appear*  to  have  read  over  hi*  diary  at  »  future  time,  and  interlined 

the  paragraph  with  the  words  "  only" — u  given  him  by  my  mistress,"  which  is 

written  in  ink  of  a  different  colour.  This  shows  that  he  read  his  diary  over  after 

.-fee,  wrotefe*  and  that  where  his  feeling*  Were  not  accurately  expressed,  he  amended 

tbem»**-J)tn>PA,] 

«  [u  He  said  that  I  flattered  the  people  to  whose  houses  we  wants  I  was  saucy, 

,  snd  said  I  was  obliged  to  be  crvil  for  faro— meaning  himself  and  me.  He  re. 
•  plied,  nobody  would  thank  me  ibr  compliment*  they  did  not  understand.  At 
Owaynynog  (Mr.  Myddleton's),  however,  he  was  flattered,  and  was  happy  of 
course." — Piozzi  MS.  Johnson  had  no  dislike  to  those  commendations  which 
swe  commonly  imputed  to  flattery.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
"  What  signifies  protesting  so  against  flattery !  when  a  person  speaks  well  of 
one,  it  most  be  either  true  or  false,  you  know :  if  true,  let  us  rejoice  in  his 
good  opinion ;  if  he  lies,  it  is  a  proof  at  least  that  he  loves  more  to  please  me, 

.  thaa  to  sit  silent  when  he  need  say  nothing."—"  The  difference  between  praise 
and  flattery  is  the  same  as  between  that  hospitality  that  sets  wine  enough  before 
the  guest,  and  that  which  forces  Mmtodjnnk*"~~PiozzVsAncc.  p.  14L— Dctpfa  ] 
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waLt?  ^e  'ea^>  though  how  the  lead  was  separated  I  did 
not  see ;  then  calcined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  and 
then  mixed  by  fire  with  copper — We  saw  several 
strong  fires  With  melting  pots,  but  the  construction 
of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not  learn — At  a  copper-work 
which  receives  its  pigs  of  copper,  I  think,  from  War- 
rington, we  saw  a  plate  of  copper  put  hot  between 
steel  rollers,  and  spread  thin :  I  know  not  whether 
the  upper  roller  was  set  to  a  certain  distance,  as  I 
suppose,  or  acted  only  by  its  weight — At  an  iron- 
work I  saw  round  bars  formed  by  a  notched  ham- 
mer and  anvil — There  I  saw  a  bar  of  about  half  an 
inch  or  more  square,  cut  with  shears  worked  by 
water,  and  then  beaten  hot  into  a  thinner  bar — The 
hammers  all  worked,  as  they  were,  by  water,  acting 
upon  small  bodies,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick  as  by 
the  hand — I  then  saw  wire  drawn,  and  gave  a  shil- 
ling— I  have  enlarged  my  notions,  though  not  been 
able  to  see  the  movements ;  and  having  not  time  to 
peep  closely,  I  knew  less  than  I  might — I  was  less 
weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I  walked  farther. 

Thursday,  4*th  August. — Khudlan1  Castle  is  still 
a  very  noble  ruin ;  all  the  walls  still  remain,  so  that 
a  complete  platform,  and  elevations,  not  very  imper- 
fect, may  be  taken 2 — It  encloses  a  square  of  about 
thirty  yards — The  middle  space  was  always  op$n — 
The  wall  is,  I  believe,  about  thirty  feet  high,  very 
thick,  flanked,  with  six  round  towers,  each  about 
eighteen  feet,  or  less,  in  diameter — Only  one  tower 
had  a  chimney,  so  that  there  was3  commodity  of 
living — It  was  only  a  place  of  strength— The  gar- 
rison had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the  area. 

Stapylton's  house  is  pretty4;  there  are  pleasing 

'  [In  the  first  edition  this  name  was  by  mistake. printed  Ruthin.— Ed.] 

3  [Meaning,  probably,  could  be  drawn  on  paper.— Ed.] 
♦              3  f «  ATo,"  or  "  little,"  is  probably  here  omitted.— Ed.] 

4  [The  name  of  this  house  is  Bodryddan  [pronounced,  writes  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
J*otrothan};  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Stapyltons,  the  parents  of  five  co- 
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shades  about  it,  with  a  constant  spring  that  supplies  Toor  t0 
a  cold  bath— We  then  went  to  see  a  cascade — I 
trudged  unwillingly,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry1 
— The  water  was,  however,  turned  on,  and  produced  a 
very  striking  cataract — They  are  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  permission  to  divert  the  stream  to 
the  mines — The  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed, 
rises  from  a  single  spring,  which,  like  that  of  Wini- 
fred's, is  covered  with  a  building. 

We  called  then  at  another  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  which  made  a  handsome  appearance — This 
country  seems  full  of  very  splendid  houses. 

Mrs.  Thrale  lost  her  purse — She  expressed  so  much 
uneasiness,  that  I  concluded  the  sum  to  be  very  great; 
but  when  I  heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibility  of  money. 

I  could  not  drink  this  day  either  coffee  or  tea  after 
dinner — I  know  not  when  I  missed  before. 

Friday,  5th  August. — Last  night  my  sleep  was 
remarkably  quiet — I  know  not  whether  by  fatigue 
in  walking,  or  by  forbearance  of  tea.  I  gave  [up} 
the  ipecacuanha —  Vin.  emet.  had  failed ;  so  had  tartar 
emet.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddleton's,  of  Gwaynynog — 
The  house  was  a  gentleman's  house,  below  the  second 
rate,  perhaps  below  the  third,  built  of  stone  roughly 
cut — The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  passage  above 
stairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was  good — The  table 
w^s  well  supplied,  except  that  the  fruit  was  bad — It 
wa$  tflulyf.the  dinner  of  4  country  gentleman * — Two 

heixesra,  pfjwhom  Mrs^  Cotton,  afterwards  Lady  fiWusbmy  Cotton,  was  one. 
In  meryea£*I774,  ft  was  the  residence  of' Mr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  still  lives  there — Duwpa.],    , ,     r 

*  [*\He  teased  Mrs.  Cotton  so  about  the  dry  cascade  at  Bysert  rock,  that  I  re- 
m<3rf*e*»he  waaTeady  to  cry :  the  waterfall  being  near  her  maiden  residence 
made  her,  I  suppose,  partial  to  the  place ;  for  she  sent  us  thither  to  be  entertained, 
and  expected  much  praise  at  our  return. "—Piozzi  MS.] 

2  [JoansOn  affected  to  be  a  man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  art  of  cookery 
(Dtjppa)  ;  but  if  we  may  trust  Mra,  Piozzi's  enumeration  of  his  favourite  dain- 
ties, with  very  little  justice.    See  ante,  v.  i  p.  481.    And  observing  in  one  of 
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Tour  to  tables  were  filled  with  company,  not  inelegant— 
After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserving  the  Welsh 
language — I  offered  than  a  scheme — Poor  Evan 
Evans  was  mentioned,  as  incorrigibly  addicted  to 
strong  drink— Washington  was  commended 1— Myd- 
dleton  is  the  only  man  who,  in  Wales,  has  talked  to 
me  of  literature — I  wish  he  were  truly  zealous — I 
recommended  the  republication  of  David  ap  Rhees's 
Welsh  grammar — Two  sheets  of  Hebrides  came  to 
me  for  correction  to-day,  F.  G.2 

Saturday,  6th  August — 2a£.3  ftp. — I  corrected  the 
two  sheets — My  sleep  last  night  was  disturbed- 
Washing  at  Chester  and  here,  5*.  Id. — I  did  not 
read — I  saw  to-day  more  of  the  outhouses  at  Llewe- 
ney — It  is,  in  the  whole,  a  very  spacious  house. 

c  Sunday,  7th  August. — I  was  at  church  at  Bodfari. 

There  was  a  service  used  for  a  sick  woman,  not  ca- 
nonically,  but  such  as  I  have  heard,  I  think,  formerly 
at  Lichfield,  taken  out  of  the  visitation.— Kod.  furpw 
The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tower  for  the 
bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the  church. 

Observations. — Dixit  injustus,  Ps.  36,  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  English  *. 

her  letters  to  Mr.  Duppa  on  this  passage,  she  says,  "  Dr,  Johnson  loved  &Jine 
dinner,  hut  would  eat  perhaps  more  heartily  of  a  coarse  one — boiled  beef  or  veal 
pie ;  fish  he  seldom  passed  over,  though  he  said  that  he  only  valued  the  sauce, 
and  that  every  body  eat  the  first  as  a  vehicle  for  the  second.  When  he  poured 
oyster  sauce  over  plum  pudding,  and  the  melted  buffer  flowing  from  the  toast 

into  his  chocolate,  one  might  surely  say  that  he  was  nothing  less  than  delicate." 

PiozziMS.— Ed.] 

>  [The  editor  suspects  that "  Washington*9  is  printed  by  mistake  for  "  Worth* 
ington.9*  General  Washington  was  yet  hardly  known,  and  Dr,  Worthington,  a 
literary  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  was  resident  in  a  Welsh  living  not  distant,  and 
which  the  party  afterwards  visited.    See /mm*,  8th  Sept. — Ed.] 

*  [F.  G.  are  the  printer's  signatures,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  this  time  five 
sheets  had  already  been  printed.  The  MS.  was  sent  to  press  11th  June.— - 
Duppa.] 

3  [Sic,  no  doubt  an  error  for  K*$. — Ka$*pi$  *g*s-/*>). — See  ante,  17th  July. 
—Ed.] 

4  [Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  the  words  of  ihe  Latin  version,  "  dixit  injustus," 
prefixed  to  the  36th  Psalm  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  day),  had  no  relation 
to  the  English  version  in  the  Liturgy :  «  My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickedness  of 
the  ungodly."  The  biblical  version,  however,  has  some  accordance  with  the  Latin, 
"The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart;"  and  Bishop  Lowth 
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Preserve  us,  Lord  \  has  the>  name  of  Robert  Wise-  Tow  to 
dome,  1618.    Barker's  Bible  \  Wa^ 

Battohgiam  ab  iteratione,  recto  distinguit  Eras- 
mus    Mod.  Orandi  Deum,  p.  56,  144  s. 

Southwell's  Thoughts  of  his  own  Death3. 

Baudius  on  Erasmus*! 

Monday,  8th  August*— <The  bishop  and  much 
company  dined  at  Lleweney5 — Talk  of  Greek  and 
the  army— The   Duke  of   Marlborough's    officers 


rendetB  U  a  Th«  »k*^  moi^  «ccordi^  to  Uw  wick«tee»  of  hit  hart,  «rf/k" 
The  biblical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  the  translators  of  the  whole 
Bible,  under  James  I.,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  closer  than  the  version 
used  in  the  Liturgy,  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  from  the 
Greek.— Ed.] 

■  [This  alltdes  to  "a  Prayer  by  R.  W,"  (efHently Robert Wisedom),  which 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  found  among  the  Hymns  which  follow 
the  old  version  of  the  singing  psalms,  at  the  end  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1639.  It 
begins, 

*  Preserve  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word, 
From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  us,  Lord  { 
Which  both  would  thrust  out  of  his  throne 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  deare  son."— Ed.] 

*  [In  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  censure  of  vain  repetition  in  prayer  (fa#o- 
logia — Matt  c.  vi  v.  7).  Erasmus,  in  the  passage  cited,  defends  the  words 
"  My  God!  my  God!*9  as  an  expression  of  justifiable  earnestness.— Ed.] 

3  [This  alludes  to  Southwell's  stanzas  "  Upon  the  Image  of  Death/'  in  his 
Mceonia,  a  collection  of  spiritual  poems. 

"  Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 
But,  yet,  alas !  full  little  I 
Do  think  thereon  that  I  must  die,"  Ac 

Robert  Southwell  was  an  English  Jesuit,  who  was  imprisoned,  tortured,  and 
finally,  in  Feb.  1598,  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  convicted,  and  next  day  exe- 
cuted, for  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets  in  England. — Ed."| 

4  [This  work,  which  Johnson  was  now  reading,  was,  most  probably,  a  little 
book,  entitled  Baudi  EpUtoIa,  as,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  he  has  made  a  quotation 
from  it.  Speaking  of  Milton's  religious  opinions,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
vacillated  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  he  observes,  "  What  Baudius 
says  of  Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  magit  habuit  quod  fugeret  quam 
quod  tequeretur." — Duppa.] 

5  [During  Johnson's  stay  at  this  place,  Mrs.  Thrale  gives  this  trait  of  his 
character  t  "  When  we  went  into  Wales  together,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Mr.  Cotton's  at  Lleweney,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  meant  to  please  Mr.  Johnson 
particularly  with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas.  *  Are  not  they  charming  ?'  said  I 
to  him,  while  he  was  eating  them.  *  Perhaps  they  would  be  so— to  a  pig* 
This  is  given  only  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  which 
had  in  it  no  intention  to  offend.—- Duppa.  This  last  observation  was  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  Mr.  Duppa,  and  was  by  her  intended  as  a  kind  of 
apology  against  BoswelTs  complaint,  that  she  told  these  kind  of  stories  with  the 
malevolent  intention  of  depreciating  Johnson. — Ed.] 
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T"**0  useless1 — Read  Phocylidis*,  distinguished  the  para- 
graphs— I  looked  iu  Leland :  an  unpleasant  book  of 
mere  hints3 — Lichfield  school  ten  pounds,  and  five 
pounds  from  the  hospital4.  ' »  ••- 

Wednesday,  lOtii  Augusts—At  Lloyd's,  <rf  Maes* 
mynnan;  a  good  house,  and  a  very  large  willed 
garden— I  read  Windus's  Account  of  his  Journey  i to 
Mequinez,  and  of  Stewart's  Embassy* — I  had  read 
in  the  morning  Wasse's  Greek  Trochaics  to  Bentley ; 
they  appear  inelegant,  and  made  with  difficulty — The 
Latin  elegy  contains  only  common-place,  hastily  ex- 
pressed, so  far  as  I  have  read,  for  it  is  long — They 
seem  to  be  the  verses  of  a  scholar,  who  has  no  prac- 
tice of  writing — The  Greek  I  did  not  always  ftiHy 
understand — I  am  in  doubt  about  the  sixth  and  last 
paragraphs;  perhaps  they  are  not  printed  right,  for 
tvroKov  perhaps  Utnoxov.  q? — The  following  /days 
[11th,  12th,  and  13th],  I  read  here  and  there — The 
Bibliotkeca  LAteraria  was  so  little  supplied  with 
papers  that  could  interest  curiosity,  that  it  could  not 
hope  for  long  continuance6 — Wasse,  the  chief  con- 
tributor, was  an  unpolished  scholar,  who,  with  much 
literature,  had  no  art  or  elegance  of  diction,  at  least 
in  English. 

Sunday,  14$  August — At  Bodfari  I  heard  the 
second  lesson  read,  and  the  sermon  preached  in  Welsh. 

1  [Dr.  Shipley  had  been  a  chaplain  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  {too** 
bably  now  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  anecdotes  collected  from  tys  mL. 
litary  acquaintance,  by  which  Johnson  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  w  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  officers  were  useless ;"  that  is,  that  the  duke  law  and  di^  every 
thing  himself;  a  fact  which,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  told  of  all  great  captains. 
— Eix]  '•       i-O* 

3  [The  title  of  the  poem  is  TUitifta.  w§tnx*v. — Duppa.] 

3  [Leland's  Itinerary,  published  by  Thomas'  Hearne,  in  nine  very  thin  octavW ' 
volumes,  1710 — Duppa.] 

4  TAn  extract  from  Leland. — Ed.] 

5  [This  book  is  entitled  "  A  Journey  to  Mequinez,  the  Residence  of  die 
present  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  Occasion  of  Commodore  Stewart's 
Embassy  thither,  for  the  Redemption  of  the  British  Captives,  in  the  Year  1721/* 
8vo. — Duppa.] 

•  [The  Bibliotkeca  Liter  aria  was  published  in  London,  1722-4,  in  quarto 
numbers,  but  only  extended  to  ten  numbers. —  Duppa.] 
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The  text  was  pronounced  both  in  Welsh  and  English  T<m* t0 
— The  sound  of  the  Welsh,  in  a  continued  discourse, 
is  not  unpleasant — Bp&<nc  oXcyiy— *a$.  a.  ^.' — The  letter 
of  Chrysostom,  against  transubstantiation — Erasmus 
to  the  Nuns  full  of  mystic  notions  and  allegories. 

Monday,  15th  August— Ka$. — Imbecillitas  ge- 
nuum  non  sine  aliquantulo  doloris  inter  ambulandum, 
quern  a  prandio  magis  sensi3. 

Tuesday,  16th  August. — [On  this  day  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Levett.] 

"  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

"  Lleweney,  in  Denbighshire,  16th  Aug.  1774. 
"  Dear  sir,— Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have  kept  him  here  a 
great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly  when  we  shall  come  hence. 
I  have  sent  you  a  bill  upon  Mr.  Strahan. 

"  I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha,  but  have  taken 
abundance  of  pills,  and  hope  that  they  have  done  me  good. 

"  Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  rich  country,  all  enclosed  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a 
mean  town.  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  tell 
Frank  I  hope  he  remembers  my  advice.  When  his  money  is 
out,  let  him  have  more.     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[Thursday,  ISth  August] — We  left  Lleweney3, 
and  went  forwards  on  our  journey — We  came  to 
Abergeley,  a  mean  town,  in  which  little  but  Welsh 
is  spoken,  and  divine  service  is  seldom  performed  in 
English — Our  way  then  lay  to  the  seaside,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Penmaen  Rhos — Here 
the  way  was  so  steep,  that  we  walked  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the  coach,  that  went  upon  a 
road  higher  on  the  hill — Our  walk  was  not  long,  nor 
unpleasant :  the  longer  I  walk,  the  less  I  feel  its  in- 

1  lSic>  probably  for  *«$«£*/;  *<piXw.  See  ante,  17th  July,  and  6th  August. 
—Ed.] 

8  ["  A  weakness  of  the  knees,  not  without  some  pain  in  walking,  which  I  feel 
increased  after  I  have  dined."— Depp  a.] 

*  [In  Mr.  Duppa's  edition,  the  departure  from  IJeweney  is  erroneously  (an 
appears  from  what  follows)  dated  the  16th— Ed.] 

•     VOL.  III.  L 
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Tour^>  convenience — As  I  grow  warm,  my  breath  mends, 
and  I  think  my  limbs  grow  pliable. 

We  then  came  to  Conway  Ferry,  and  passed  in 
small  boats,  with  some  passengers  from  the  stage 
coach,  among  whom  were  an  Irish  gentlewoman, 
with  two  maids,  and  three  little  children,  of  which, 
the  youngest  was  only  a  few  months  old.  The  tide 
did  not  serve  the  large  ferry-boat,  and  therefore  our 
coach  could  not  very  soon  follow  us — We  were, 
therefore,  to  stay  at  the  inn.  It  is  now  the  day  of 
the  race  at  Conway,  and  the  town  was  so  full  of 
company,  that  no  money  could  purchase  lodgings. 
We  were  not  very  readily  supplied  with  cold  dinner. 
We  would  have  staid  at  Conway  if  we  could  hare 
found  entertainment,  for  we  were  afraid  of  passing 
.Penmaen  Mawr,  over  which  lay  our  way  to  Bangor, 
but  by  bright  daylight,  and  the  delay  of  our  coach 
made  our  departure  necessarily  late.  There  was, 
however,  no  stay  on  any  other  terms,  than  of  sitting 
up  all  night.  The  poor  Irish  lady  was  still  more 
distressed — -Her  children  wanted  rest — She  would 
have  been  contented  with  one  bed,  but,  for  a  time, 
none  could  be  had — Mrs.  Thrale  gave  her  what  help 
she  could — At  last  two  gentlemen  were  persuaded 
to  yield  up  their  room,  with  two  beds,  for  which  she 
gave  half  a  guinea. 

Our  coach  was  at  last  brought,  and  we  set  out  with 
some  anxiety,  but  we  came  to  Penmaen  Mawr  by 
daylight ;  and  found  a  way,  lately  made,  very  easy, 
and  very  safe1 — It  was  cut  smooth,  and  enclosed 
between  parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures 
the  passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is  deep  and 

1  [Penmaen  Mawr  is  a  huge  rocky  promontory,  rising  nearly  1550  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  sea.  Along  a  shelf  of  this  precipice  is  formed  aa 
excellent  road,  well  guarded,  toward  the  sea,  by  a  strong  wall,  supported  in 
many  parts  by  arches  turned  underneath  it  Before  this  wall  was  built,  tra- 
vellers sometimes  fell  down  the  precipices.-*-!) upp a.] 
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dreadful — This  wall  is  here  and  there  broken    by  £ou' » 

Wales* 

mischievous  wantonness — The  inner  wall  preserves 
the  road  from  the  loose  stones,  which  the  shattered 
steep  above  it  would  pour  down — That  side  of  the 
mountain  seems  to  have  a  surface  of  loose  stones, 
which  every  accident  may.  crumble — The  old  road 
was  higher,  and  must  have  been  very  formidable — 
The  sea  beats  at  the  bottom  of  the  way. 

At  evening  the  moon  shone  eminently  bright; 
and  our  thoughts  of  danger  being  now  past,  the  rest 
of  our  journey  was  very  pleasant.  At  an  hour,  some- 
what late,  we  came  to  Bangor,  where  we  found  a  very 
mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  obtain  lodging — 
I  lay  in  a  room,  where  the  other  bed  had  two  men. 

Friday,  l§th  August — We  obtained  boats  to 
convey  us  to  Anglesey,  and  saw  Lord  8ulkeley*s 
house,  and  Beaumaris  Castle. 

I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Beaumaris,  who  had  seen  me  at  University  College ; 
and  he,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  the  register  of  Bangor, 
whose  boat  we  borrowed,  accompanied  us.  Lord 
Bulkeley's  house  is  very  mean,  but  his  garden  is 
spacious  and  shady?  with  large  trees  and  smaller  in-  . 
terspersed — The  walks  are  straight,  and  cross  each 
other,  with  no  variety  of  plan;  but  they  have  a 
pleasing  coolness  and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  to  a 
great  length '.  The  castle  is  a  mighty  pile ;  the 
outward  wall  has  fifteen  round  towers,  besides  square 
towers  at  the  angles — There  is  then  a  void  space  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  castle,  which  has  'an  area 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  which  again  has  towers,  larger 


1  [Baron  Hill  is  the  name  of  Lord  Bulkeley*s  house,  which  is  situated  just 
above  the  town  of  Beaumaris,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  com- 
manding so  fine  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvon,  that  it  has 
been  sometimes  compared  to  Mount  Edgecombe,  in  Devonshire.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ten,  speaking  of  the  house  and  gardens,  says,  "  The  house  is  a  bad  one,  but  the 
gardens  are  made  in  a  very  fine  taste."— Dupfa.] 
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Tour  to  than  those  of  the  outer  wall — The  towers  of  the 
inner  castle  are,  I  think,  eight — There  is  likewise  a 
chapel  entire,  bnilt  upon  an  arch,  as  I  suppose,  and 
beautifully  arched  with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  yet 
unbroken — The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  I  suppose,  higher, 
when  there  was  no  rubbish  in  the  area — This  castle 
corresponds" with  all  the  representations  of  romancing 
narratives — Here  is  not  wanting  the  private  passage, 
the  dark  cavity,  the  deep  dungeon,  or  the  lofty  tower 
— We  did  not  discover  the  well — This  is  the  most 
complete  view  that  I  have  yet  had  of  an  old  castle 
' — It  had  a  moat — The  towers — We  went  to  Bangor. 
Saturday,  20th  August. — We  went  by  water  from 
Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  where  we  met  Paoli  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wynne 1 — Meeting  by  chance  with  one 
Troughton  %  an  intelligent  and  loquacious  wanderer, 
Mr.  Thrale  invited  him  to  dinner — He  attended  tts 
to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of  stupendous  magnitude  and 
strength ;  it  has  in  it  all  that  we  observed  at  Beau- 
maris, and  much  greater  dimensions :  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire ;  of  the 
larger  rooms,  the  beams  and  planks  are  all  left :  this 
is  the  state  of  all  buildings  left  to  time — We  mounted 
the  eagle  tower  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steps, 
each  of  ten  inches — We  did  not  find  the  well ;  nor 
did  I  trace  the  moat ;  but  moats  there  were,  I  believe, 
to  all  castles  on  the  plain,  which  not  only  hindered 
access,  but  prevented  mines — We  saw  but  a  very 
small  part  of  this  mighty  ruin,  and  in  all  these  old 


<  [Sir  Thomas  Wynne,  created  I*>rd  N^w borough,  July  14th,  1776*  DM 
October  12th,  1807-— Duppa.] 

9  [**  Lieutenant  Troughton  I  do  recollect,  loquacious  and  intelligent  he  was. 
He  wore  a  uniform,  and  belonged,  I  think,  to  a  man  of  war."~-.l?ioss»  MS. 
He  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1762,  and  died  in  1786,  in  that  rank ;  he  was  en 
half-pay,  and  did  not  belong  to  any  ship  when  he  met  Dr.  Johnson  in  1774-  It 
seems  then  that,  even  so  late  as  this,  half-pay  officers  wore  their  uniforms  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life. — Ed.] 
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buildings,  the  subterraneous  works  are  concealed  by  T™r  to 
the  rubbish — To  survey  this  place  would  take  much 
time :   I  did  not  think  there  had  been  such  build- 
ings ;  it  surpassed  my  ideas. 

Sunday,  21*/ August — [at  Caernarvon]. — We  were 
at  church ;  the  service  in  the  town  is  always  English ; 
at  the  parish-church  at  a  small  distance,  always  Welsh 
— The  town  has  by  degrees,  I  suppose,  been  brought 
nearer  to  the  sea-side — We  received  an  invitation  to 
Dr.  Worthington — We  then  went  to  dinner  at  Sir 
Thomas  Wynne's, — the  dinner  mean,  Sir  Thomas 
civil,  his  lady  nothing1 — Paoli  civil — We  supped 
with  Colonel  Wynne's  lady,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  castle — I  have  not  been  very  well. 

Monday,  Wd  August. — We  went  to  visit  Bodville  *, 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Thrale  was  born,  and  the 
churches  called  Tydweilliog  and  Llangwinodyl,  which 
she  holds  by  impropriation — We  had  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Bryn  o  dol,  where  we 
found  a  small  neat  new-built  house,  with  square 
rooms :  the  walls  are  of  unhewn  stone,  and  therefore 
thick ;  for  the  stones  not  fitting  with  exactness,  are 
net  strong  without  great  thickness — He  had  planted 
a  great  deal  of  young  wood  in  walks — Fruit  trees  do 
not  thrive ;  but  having  grown  a  few  years,  reach  some 

»  [Lady  patharine  Perceval,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Egmont :  this 
was,  it  appears,  the  lady  of  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  "For  a  lady  of 
rguajitY.  since  <Jead,  who  received  us  at  her  husband's  seat  in  Wales  with  less 
attention  than  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to,  he  had  a  rougher  denunciation  : 
^tf^jftt  womafJ  cried  Johnson,  (is  like  soar  small  beer,  the  beverage  of  her 
table,  and  produce  of  the  wretched  country  she  lives  in  :  like  that,  she  could 
'never  have  been  a  go*d  thing,  and  even  that  bad  thing  is  spoiled.' "  And  it  is 
probably  of  her  too  that  another  anecdote  is  told:  4<  We  had  been  visiting  at  a 
lady's  house,  whom,  as  we  returned,  some  of  the  company  ridiculed  for  her  ig- 
norance :  <  She  is  not  ignorant,'  said  he,  *  I  believe,  of  any  thing  she  has  been 
taught,  or  of  any  thing  she  is  desirous  to  know ;  and  I  suppose  if  one  wanted  a 
little  run  tea,  she  might  be  a  proper  person  enough  to  apply  to.' "  Mrs.  Piozzi 
says,  in  her  MS.  betters,  "that  Lady  Catharine  comes  off  well  in  the  diary. 
He  said  many  severe  things  of  her,  which  he  did  not  commit  to  paper."  She 
died  in  1782.— Ed.] 

*  ["Situated  among  the  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire." — Piozxi  MS.] 
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Tour  to  barren  stratum  and  wither — We  found  Mr.  Griffiths 
not  at  home ;  but  the  provisions  were  good. 

[  Tuesday,  23d August.] — Mr.  Griffiths  came  home 
the  next  day — He  married  a  lady  who  has  a  house 
and  estate  at  [Llanver  \]  over  against  Anglesea,  and 
near  Caernarvon,  where  she  is  more  delighted,  as  it 
seems,  to  reside  than  at  Bryn  o  dol — I  read  Lloyd's 
account  of  Mona,  which  he  proves  to  be  Anglesea — 
In  our  way  to  Bryn  o  dol,  we  saw  at  Llanerk  a  church 
built  crosswise,  very  spacious  and  magnificent  for  this 
country — We  could  not  see  the  parson,  and  could 
get  no  intelligence  about  it. 

Wednesday,  24*th  August— We  went  to  see  Bod- 
ville — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the  rooms,  and 
wandered  over  them  with  recollection  t)f  her  childhood 
— This  species  of  pleasure  is  always  melancholy — 
The  walk  was  cut  down,  and  the  pond  was  dry — 
Nothing  was  better.  We  surveyed  the  churches,  which 
are  mean,  and  neglected  to  a  degree  scarcely  imagin- 
able— They  have  no  pavement,  and  the  earth  is  full 
of  holes — The  seats  are  rude  benches ;  the  altars 
have  no  rails — One  of  them  has  a  breach  in  the  roof — 
On  the  desk,  I  think,  of  each  lay  a  folio  Welsh  Bible 
of  the  black  letter,  which  the  curate  cannot  easily 
read — Mr.  Thrale  purposes  to  beautify  the  churches, 
and  if  he  prospers,  will  probably  restore  the  tithes — 
The  two  parishes  are,  Llangwinodyf  and  Tydweilliog2 
— The  methodists  are  here  very  prevalent — A  better 
church  will  impress  the  people  with  more  reverence  of 


>  [Ptozzi  MS.] 

2  [These  two  parishes  are  perpetual  curacies,  endowed  with  the  small  tithes, 
which,  m  1809,  amounted  to  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  each 
parish ;  but  these  sums  are  increased  by  Queen  Ann's  bounty ;  and,  in  1809, 
the  whole  income  for  Llangwinodyl,  including  surplice  fees,  amounted  to  forty- 
six  pounds  two  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  Tydweilliog,  forty-three  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  tenpence;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thrale 
carried  into  effect  his  good  intention. — Duppa.  ] 
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public  worship — Mrs.  Thrale  visited  a  house  where  Tour  to 
she  had  been  used  to  drink  milk,  which  was  left,  with 
an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  by  one 
Lloyd  *,  to  a  married  woman  who  lived  with  him — 
We  went  to  Pwllheli,  a  mean  old  town,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  country — Here  we  bought  something, 
to  remember  the  place. 

Thursday,  25tk  August. — We  returned  to  Caer- 
narvon, where  we  ate  with  Mrs.  Wynne. 

Friday,  26th  August. — We  visited,  with  Mrs.  * 
Wynne,  Llyn  Badarn  and  Llyn  Beris,  two  lakes, 
joined  by  a  narrow  strait — They  are  formed  by  the 
waters  which  fall  from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite 
mountains — On  the'side  of  Snowdon  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fort3,  to  which  we  climbed  with  great 
labour — I  was  breathless  and  harassed — The  lakes 
have  no  great  breadth,  so  that  the  boat  is  always  near 
one  bank  or  the  other. — Note.  Queeny*a  goats,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  I  think 4. 

Saturday ;  27th  August. — We  returned  to  Bangor, 
where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged  at  Mr.  Roberts's,  the 
register. 

Sunday,  28th  August. — We  went  to  worship  at 
the  cathedral — The  quire  is  mean ;  the  service  was 
not  well  read. 

Monday,  29th  August. — We  came  to  Mr.  Myddel- 


1  [Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  very  good-natured  man  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a 
little  child,  he  was  used  to  treat  her  with  sweetmeats  and  milk ;  hut  what  was 
now  remarkable  was,  that  she  should  recollect  the  house,  which  she  had  not 
seen  since  she  was  five  years  old. — Duppa. 

*  ["  Miss  Thrale  was  amused  with  our  rowing  on  Lake  Llyn  Beris,  and  Mrs. 
Glynn  Wynne,  wife  of  Lord  Newburgh's  brother,  who  accompanied  us  and  acted 
as  our  guide,  sang  Welsh  songs  to  the  harp." — Piozzi  MS.] 

3  f"  Dolbadarne  was  the  name  of  the  fort." — Piozzi  MS.] 

4  [Mr.  Thrale  was  near-sighted,  and  could  not  see  the  goats  browsing  on 
Snowdon,  and  he  promised  his  daughter,  who  was  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  a 
penny  for  every  goat  she  would  show  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  account ; 
80  that  it  appears  her  father  was  in  debt  to  her  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pence.  Queeny  was  an  epithet,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  nursery,  by  which 
fin  allusion  to  Queen  Esther],  ML«s  Thrale  (whose  name  was  Either)  was 
always  distinguished  by  Johnson. — Duppa.] 
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,hAL  fr  ^ery^  where,  we  have  been  welcome1, 

u^gtqff}.T7rQT{  the  c|ay  when  we  visited  Bodvilie 
[Mpqdity>f$#d  duguti],  we  turned  to  the  boufteotf 
Mr.  ^rrifjitbs,  of  Kefnamwycllh,  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  remarkable  for  having  made  great  and  sxufc 
den  improvements  in  his  seat  and  estate— He  has 
enclosed  a, large  garden  with  a  brick  wall— He  is 
considered  as  a  man  of  great  accomplishments-— He 
w$s  educated  in  literature  at  the  university,  and  served 
some  time  in  the  army,  then  quitted  his  commission^ 
and  retired  to  his  lands.  He  is  accounted  a  good  man, 
and  endeavours  to  bring  the  people  to  church-) 

In  ,eur  way  from  Bangor  to  Conway,  we  passed 
qgain  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of  Penmaen  M&wr, 
which  would  be  very  tremendous,  but  that  the  wall 
shuts  out.  the  idea  of  danger— In  the  wall  are,  several 
breaches,  made,  as  Mr.  Thrale  very  reasonably  eon* 
jectures,  by  fragments  of  rocks  which  roll  down  the 
mountain,  broken  perhaps  by  frost,  or  worn  tbxcfrigh 
by  rain.  We  then  viewed  Conway~~To  spare  the 
horrors  at  Penmaen  Rhos  between  Conway  and  St. 
Asaph,  we  sent  the  coach  over  the  road  cross  the 
mountain  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  been  tired  with 
a  walk  some  time  before ;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale  and 
Miss,  walked  along  the  edge,  where  the  path  is  very 
•  narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by  little  loose  stones, 
which  had  fallen  down,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  way 
since  we  passed  it  before.  At  Conway  we  took  a 
short  survey  of  the  castle,  which  afforded  us  nothing 
new — It  is  larger  than  that  of  Beaumaris,  and  less 
than  that  of  Caernarvon— It  is  built  upon  a  rock  so 
high  and  steep,  that  it  is  even  now  very  difficult  of 

1  ["  It  is  very  likely  I  did  say  so.  My  relations  were  not  quite  as  forward  as , 
I  thought  they  might  have  been  to  welcome  a  long  distant  kinswoman.  The 
Myddeltons  were  more  cordial.  The  old  colonel  had  been  a  fellow  collegian 
with  Mr.  Thrale  and  Lord  Sandys,  of  Ombersley."— Piozzi  MS.] 
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access— We  found  a  round  pit,  which  was  called  the  Tour* 
Well ;  it  is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  dry — We 
found  the  Well  in  no  other  castle — There  are  some 
remains*  of  leaden  pipes  at  Caernarvon,  which,  I  sup- 
pose* only  conveyed  water  from  one  part  of  the 
buildihg-  to  another — Had  the  garrison  had  no  other 
supply,  the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where  the  pipes 
were  laid,  could  easily  have  cut  them.  We  came  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Myddelton  (on  Monday),  where 
we  staid  to  September  6,  and  were  very  kindly  en- 
tertained— How  we  spent  our  time,  I  am  not  very 
able  to  tell1 — We  saw  the  wood,  which  is  diversified 
and  romantic. 

Sunday,  4th  September. — We  dined  with  Mr. 
Myddelton9,  the  clergyman,  at  Denbigh,  where  I 
saw  the  harvest  men  very  decently  dressed,  after  the 
afternoon  service,  standing  to  fee  hired— On  other 
days,  they  stand  at  about  four  in  the  morning — They 
are  hired  from  day  to  day. 

Monday,  5th  September. — We  lay  at  Wrexham ; 
a  busy,  extensive,  and  well  built  town — It  has  a  very 
large  mid  magnificent  church.  It  has  a  famous  fair3. 

>  ^However  this  may  have  been,  he  was  both  happy  and  amused,  during  his 
stay  at  Gwaynynog,  and  Mr.  Myddelton  was  flattered  by  the  honour  of  his  visit. 
To  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  it,  he  (to  use  Mr.  Bos  well's  woids)  erected  an 
urn  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  in  the  park,  where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand 
and  recite  verses ;  on  which  is  this  inscription : 

This  spot  was  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

,  *•  i  Whose  Moral  Writings,  exactly  conformable  to  the 

Precepts  of  Christianity, 
Gave  ardour  to  Virtue,  and  confidence  to  Truth. 
In  }  77,7,  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  by  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  that  he  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Myddelton  meditated  this  honour,  which  seemed  to  be  but 
little  *>  his  taste :  **  Mr.  Myddelton's  erection  of  an  urn  looks  like  an  intention 
to  bury  me  alive :  I  would  as  willingly  see  my  friend,  however  benevolent  and 
hdipitabfe^  quietly  mumed.  Let  him  think,  for  the  present,  of  some  more 
acceptable,  memorial." — Duppa.] 

*  L"  Rector  of  Denbigh,  was  second  brother  to  the  owner  of  Gwaynynog. 
He  had,  I  suppose,  been  in  the  army,  for  we  used  to  call  him  colonel.''9 — Piozzi 
MS.) 

a  (it  was  probably  on  the  6th  Sept  in  the  way  from  Wrexham  to  Chirk, 
that  &ej  pasted  through  Ruabon,  where  the  following  occurrence  took  place : 
UA  Welsh  parson *bf  mean  abilities,  though  a  good  heart,  struck  with  reverence 
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»*«£>  'v*  Wednesday  *  7  th  J$eptember*~-yVe  came  to  Chirk 
Castle. 

Thursday  f  %th  September. — We  came  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Worthington  \  at  Llanrhaiadr 2 — Our  enter- 
tainment was  poor5  though  the  house  was  not  bad. 
The  situation  is  very  pleasant,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
rivet,  of  which  the  bank  rises  high  on  the  other  side, 
shaded  by  gradual  rows  of  trees — The  gloom,  the 
stream,  and  the  silence,  generate  thoughtfulness. 
The  town  is  old,  and  very  mean,  but  has,  I  think,  a 
market — In  this  town,  the  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made — The  Welsh  singing  psalms 
were  written  by  Archdeacon  Price — They  are  not 
considered  as  elegant,  but  as  very  literal,  and  accurate 
— We  came  to  Llanrhaiadr  through  Oswestry;  a 
town  not  very  little,  nor  very  mean— The  church, 
which  I  saw  only  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice 
much  too  good  for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 
Friday,  9th  September. — We  visited  the  water- 

at  the  sight  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  had  heard  of  as  the  greatest  man  living, 
could  not  find  any  words  to  answer  his  inquiries  concerning  a  motto  round  some- 
body's arms  which  adorned  a  tombstone  in  Ruabon  churchyard.  If  I  remember 
right,  the  words  were, 

Heb  Dw,  Heb  Dym, 
Dw  o'  diggon  *. 
And  though  of  no  very  difficult  construction,  the  gentleman  seemed  wholly  con- 
founded, and  unable  to  explain  them  ;  till  Mr.  Johnson,  having  picked  out  the 
meaning  by  little  and  little,  said  to  the  man,  *  Heb  is  a  preposition,  I  believe, 
sir,  is  it  not  ?'  My  countryman  recovering  some  spirit*  upon  the  sudden  question, 
cried  out,  'So  I  humbly  presume,  sir,'  very  comically." — Anecdotes. — Ed.] 

1  [Or.  William  Worthington,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning,  and  an  author 
of  many  works  on  religious  subjects.  He  enjoyed  considerable  preferment  in 
the  church,  and  lived  at  Llanrhaiadr ;  of  which  parish  he  was  the  rector.  He 
died  October  6,  1778,  aged  seventy-five. — Duppa.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  notices 
his  death  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  "  My  clerical  friend  Worthington  is  dead. 
I  have  known  him  long — and  to  die  is  dreadful.  I  believe  he  was  a  very  good 
man." — Letters,  v.  i.  p.  26.— Ed.] 

»  [Llanrhaiadr,  being  translated  into  English,  is  The  Village  of  the  Fountain, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church— 
Duppa.  Mr.  Duppa  was  misinformed.  Rhaiadr  signifies  a  waterfall,  and 
not  a  spring;  and  a  waterfall  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  vicinity. — Ed.] 

*  [It  is  the  Myddelton  motto,  and  means, 

Without  God— without  all ! 

God  is  all-sufficient!— PiozjA  MS.  p.  184.] 
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fall,  tvhich  is  very  high*  and  in  rainy  -weather  Very  *«**> 
copious — There  is  a  reservoir  made  to  supply  k«*-*Iii 
its  fall,  it  has  perforated  a  rock— There  is  a  room 
built  for  entertainment — There  was  some  difficulty 
In  climbing  to  a  near  view — Lord  Lyttelton  l  came 
tiear  it,  and  turned  back— When  we  came  back,  we 
took  some  .cold  meat,  and  notwithstanding  Doctor 
[Worthington's]  importunities,  went  that  day  to 
Shrewsbury. 

Saturday,  10th  September, — I  sent  for  Gwynn*, 
and  he  showed  us  the  town — The  walls  are  broken, 
and  narrower  than  those  of  Chester — The  town  is 
large,  and  has  many  gentlemen's  houses,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow — I  saw  Taylor's  library — We  walked  in 
the  Quarry ;  a  very  pleasant  walk  by  the  river— Our 
inn  was  not  bad. 

Sunday,  11th  September. — We  were  at  St.  Chads, 
a  very  large  and  luminous  church — We  were  on  the 
Castle  Hill. 

Monday,  12th  September. — We  called  on  Dr. 
Adams 3,  and  travelled  towards  Worcester,  through 
Wenlock ;  a  very  mean  place,  though  a  borough — 
At  noon,  we  came  to  Bridgenorth,  and  walked  about 
the  town,  of  which  one  part  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  part  very  low,  by  the  river — There  is  an  old 
tower,  which,  being  crooked,  leans  so  much,  that  it 
is  frightful  to  pass  by  it — Tn  the  afternoon  we  came 
through  Kinver4,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  neat  and 

»  [Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Lyttelton—- Duppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Gwynn  was  an  architect  of  considerable  celebrity.  He  was  a  native 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  at  this  time  completing  a  bridge  across  the  Severn,  called 
the  English  Bridge.  Besides  this  bridge,  he  built  one  at  Atcham,  over  the 
Severn,  near  to  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  bridges  at  Worcester,  Oxford,  and  Henley, 
are  all  built  by  him.— Duppa.  See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  25,  and  pott,  19th  March, 
1776.—ED.] 

3  [The  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  who  was  also  rector  of  St  Chads, 
in  Shrewsbury Duppa.] 

4  [There  must  have  been  some  unexplained  reason  why  they  left  the  straight 
high-road  from  Bridgenorth  to  Hardebury,  through  Kidderminster,  to  call  at 
the  little  village  of  Kinver.— Ed.] 
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TgyM  (:l9?ely  Jwil^-nl  believe  it  has  only  one  street— 1>e 
***v  road  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we  were  farpe^ t0 
stop  ^  ft sfftlelxury,  where  we  had  a  very  neat  jnn, 
thpxigh  it  made  a  very  poor  appearance. 

Tuesday >  Vith  September. — We  came  to  Loj$ 
Sandys's,  at  Ombersley,  where  we  were  treated  witfc 
gre&t  civility1 — The  house  is  large — The  hall  is  a 
very  noble  room. 

Thursday,  15th  September. — We  went  to  Wojv 
cester,  a  very  splendid  city — The  cathedral  is  very 
noble,  with  many  remarkable  monuments — The  li- 
brary is  in  the  chapter-house — On  the  table  lay  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  I  think,  of  the  first  edition2. 
We  went  to  the  china  warehouse — The  cathedral 
has  a  cloister — The  long  aisle  is,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as  that  of  Lichfield.    . 

Friday,  16th  September, — We  went  to  Bfagley, 
where  we  were  disappointed  of  the  respect  ai*d  kin<J* 
ne§s  that  we  expected 3. 

Saturday,  ljth  September, — We  saw  the  house 
and  park,  which  equalled  my  expectation — The  house 
is  one  square  mass — The  offices  are  below — The 
rooms  of  elegwce  on  the  first  floor,  with  two  storifi 
of  bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  above  it — TJw 
bedchambers  have  ,low  windows,  which  abates  /the 
dignity  of  %be  hx)u§e>— Xhe  park  has  an  afltyfoijtf 
ruin,  and  wants  water ;  there  is,  however,  one  tem- 


1  [It  was  here  that  Johnson  had  as  much  wall-fruit  as  he  wished,  and,  as  h£ 
told  Mrs.  Thrale,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life.— I>uppa.  See  ante,  v.  L  p»  4,92* 
It  seems  they  spent  here  Wednesday,  die  14th  Sept.— Ed.] 

»  [The  first  edition  was  printed  July  12,  1493.  The  author,  or  rather  com- 
piler of  this  chronicle,  was  one  Hartman  Schedel,  of  Nuremberg,  a  physician* 
— Duppa.] 

3  [This  visit  was  not  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  hut  to  his  uncle  [called  Billy  Lyt- 
telton,  afterwards,  by  successive  creations,  Lord  Westcote,  and  Lord  Lyttelton], 
the  father  of  the  present  lord,  who  lived  at  a  house  called  Little  Hagley — 
Duppa.  This  gentleman  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  bad 
some  years  before  invited  Johnson  (through  Mrs.  Thrale)  to  visit  him  at  Hag- 
ley,  ante,  v.  n.  p.  131.-  Ed.] 
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porary  cascade  * — From  the  farthest :  hill  ffieifcifc'i  J**^ 
very  Wide  prospect.  */■»:■ 

Sunday,  18th  September. — Iwent  to  church— 
The  church  is,  externally,  very  mean,  and  is  there- 
fore diligently  hidden  by  a  plantation — There  arfc  in 
it  several  modern  monuments  of  the  Lytteltons. 

There  dined  with  us  Lord  Dudley,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lyttelton,  of  Staffordshire,  and  his  lady — They 
were  all  persons  of  agreeable  conversation. 

I  found  time  to  reflect  on  my  birthday,  and  offered 
a  prayer,  which  I  hope  was  heard. 

Monday,  19th  September. — We  made  haste  away 
from  a  place  where  all  were  offended  *-i-In  the  way 
we  visited  the  Leasowes — It  was  rain,  yet  we  visited 
all  the  waterfalls — There  are,  in  one  place,  fourteen 
falls  in  a  short  line — It  is  the  next  place  to  Ham 
garden^ — Poor  Shenstone  never  tasted  his  pension — 
It  is  not  very  well  proved  that  any  pension  was  ob- 
tained for  him — I  am  afraid  that  he  died  of  misery. 

We  came  to  Birmingham,  and  I  sent  for  Wheeler 3, 
whom  I  found  well. 

Tuesday,  20th  September. — We  breakfasted  with 
Wheeler,  and  visited  the  manufacture  of  Papier 
machl — The  paper  which  they  use  is  smooth  whited 
brown ;  the  varnish  is  polished  with  rotten  stone — 
Wheeler  gave  me  a  teaboard— We  then  went  to 

»  [*•  He  was  enraged  at  artificial  ruins  and  temporary  cascades,  so  that  I  wonder 
at  his  leaving  his  opinion  of  them  dubious ;  besides  he  hated  the  Lytteltons, 
and  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  insulting  them*"— -Piozzi  MS. -—See  post, 
s**17QU  the  Life  qf  LytUkon — Ed.] 

*  ["Mrs.  Lyttelton,  ci-devani  Caroline  Bristow,  forced  me  to  play  at  whist 
against  my  liking,  and  her  husband  took  away  Johnson's  candle  that  he  wanted 
t#  read  by  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Those,  I  trust,  were  the  offences." — 
Piozzi  MSI] 

9  [Dr.  $enjamin -, Wheeler ;  he  was  a  native  of  Oxford,  and  originally  on  the 
foundation  of  Trinity  College ;  afterwards  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  * 

College,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  took 
ki»  degree  of  A.M.  Nov,  14,  1758,  and  D.  D.  July  6,  1770 ;  and  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  has  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  styles  him 
"My  learned  friend,  the  man  with  whom  I  most  delighted  to  convene,"— Lett* 

— DUPFA.] 
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Tdttrta  ,Boultwl?»s\  who,  with  great  civility,  led  us  through 
his  sbops-^I  could  not  distinctly  see  his  enginery — 
Twelve  doaen  of  buttons  for  three  shillings — Spoons 
struck  at  once. 

Wednesday,  %\st  September. — Wheeler  came  to 
us  again — We  came  easily  to  Woodstock. 

Thursday,  22d  September. — We  saw  Blenheim 
and  Woodstock  park — The  park  contains  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres;  about  four  square  miles. 
It  has  red  deer —  Mr.  Bryant  showed  me  the  library 
with  great  civility — Durandi  Rationale,  1459 2 — 
Lascaris*  Grammar  of  the  first  edition,  well  printed, 
but  much  less  than  later  editions3 — The  first  Ba- 
trachomyomachia4 — The  duke  sent  Mr.  Thrale  par- 
tridges and  fruit — At  night  we  came  to  Oxford. 

Friday,  %3d  September. — We  visited  Mr.  Coul- 
son— The  ladies  wandered  about  the  university. 

Saturday,  24*th September.— Ka^. — We  dine5  with 


»rs 


rSeejww*,  22d March,  1776—  Ed.] 

[This  is  a  work  written  by  William  Diirand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  and  printed 
on  vellum,  in  folio,  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  Mentz,  1459.  It  is  the  third 
book  that  is  known  to  be  printed  with  a  date,  and  is  considered  as  a  curious  and 
extraordinary  specimen  of  early  printing.  An  imperfect  copy  was  sold  at  Dr. 
Askew's  sale,  Feb.  22,  1775,  ««  sixty-one  pounds,  to  Mr.  Elmsly,  the  book- 
seller  Dtjppa.] 

3  [Dr.  Johnson,  in  another  column  of  his  Diary,  has  put  down,  in  a  note, 
"  First  printed  book  in  Greek,  Lascaris's  Grammar,  4to.  Mediolani,  1476.** 
The  imprint  of  this  book  is,  Mediolani  Intpressum  per  Magistrum  Vionysium 
Paravisinum.  M.CCCC.LXXVI.  Die  xxx  Jannarti.  This  edition  is  very 
rare,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  it  now  for  the  first  time.  A  copy 
was  purchased  for  the  king's  library  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale,  177*>,  for  twenty-one 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

This  was  the  first  book  that  was  ever  printed  in  the  Greek  character.  The 
first  book  printed  in  the  English  language  was  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  printed 
in  1471 ;  an  imperfect  copy  of  whicn  was  put  up  to  public  sale  in  1812,  when 
there  was  a  competition  amongst  men  eminent  for  learning,  rank,  and  fortune ; 
and,  according  to  their  estimation  of  its  value,  it  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  1060/. 
10#. — Duppa.] 

4  [The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  The  first  edition  was  printed  by 
Laonicus  Cretensis,  1486.  This  book  consists  of  forty-one  pages,  small  quarto, 
and  the  verses  are  printed  with  red  and  black  ink  alternately.  A  copy  was  sold 
at  Dr.  Askew's  sale,  1775,  for  fourteen  guineas Dtjppa.j 

5  ["  Of  the  dinner  at  University  College  I  remember  nothing,  unless  it  was  there 
that  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  flourishing  sort  of  character,  showed  off  his  graceful  form 
by  fencing  with  Mr.  Seward,  who  joined  us  at  Oxford.  We  had  a  grand  din- 
ner at  Queen's  College,  and  Dr.  Johnson  made  Miss  Thrale  and  me  observe 
the  ceremony  of  the  grace  cup ;  but  I  have  but  a  faint  remembrance  of  it,  and 
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Mr.  Caulson1 — Vansittert2  told  me  hie  distemper; Tow  to 
— Afterwards  we  were  at  Burke's  [at  Beaconsfield], 
where  we  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament3 
— We  went  home. 


["  Dr.  Johnson  had  always  a  very  great  personal  Anec. 
regard  and  particular  affection  for  Mr.  Burke;  and.p* l86m 
when  at  this  time  the  general  election  broke  up  the 
delightful  society  in  which  we  had  spent  some  time 
at  Beaconsfield,  Dr.  Johnson  shook  the  hospitable 
master  of  the  house  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said* 
'  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  remember  that  I  wish 
you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  you, 
which  can  possibly  be  wished  you,  indeed,  by  an 
honest  man' "] 

can  in  nowise  tell  who  invited  us,  or  how  we  came  by  our  academical  honour 
of  hearing  our  healths  drank  in  form,  and  I  half  believe  in  Latin." — Piozxi 
MS.  The  Editor  suspects  that  Mrs.  Piozzi,  writing  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years, 
mentioned  Queen's  by  mistake  for  University  College.— Ed.] 

1  [Mr.  Coulson  was  a  senior  Fellow  of  University  College ;  in  habit  and  ap- 
pearance somewhat  resembling  Johnson  himself,  and  was  considered  in  his  time 
as  an  Oxford  character.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  April  12,  1746.  After, 
this  visit,  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  he  was  the  man  designated  in  the 
Rambler,  under  the  name  of  Oelidus  the  philosopher. — Duppa.  It  was  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  confusion  of  names,  as  she  herself  admits  in  her  MS.  letters  to  Mr. 
Duppa,  which  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  idea  that  Gelidus  was  meant  for  Pro. 
fessor  Colson,  of  Cambridge  (see  antet  v.  i.  p.  72  and  192) ;  Mrs.  Piozzi  meant 
Mr.  Coulson,  Fellow  of  University ;  but  even  as  to  this  Mr.  Coulson,  of 
Oxford,  Mrs.  Piozzi  must  have  been  in  some  degree  of  error.  Coulson  was  a 
humourist,  and  Johnson  may  have  caught  some  hints  from  him ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  points  of  the  character  of  Oelidus  could  have  no  resemblance  to 
aim.  Lord  StoweU  informs  the  editor  that  he  was  very  eccentric  He  would 
on  a  fine  day  hang  out  of  the  college  windows  his  various  pieces  of  apparel  to 
air,  which  used  to  be  universally  answered  by  the  young  men  hanging  out  from 
all  the  other  windows  quilts,  carpets,  rags,  and  every  kind  of  trash,  and  this  waa 
called  an  illumination,  His  notions  of  the  eminence  and  importance  of  his  aca- 
demic situation  were  so  peculiar  that,  when  he  afterwards  accepted  a  college 
living,  he  expressed  to  Lord  StoweU  his  doubts  whether,  after  living  so  long  in 
the  great  world,  he  might  not  grow  weary  of  the  comparative  retirement  of  a 
country  parish— Ed.] 

•  [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  185  and  187  «•  The  distemper  was  no  doubt  a  ten- 
dency to  depression  of  spirits,  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to  in  the  last  cited 
passage. — Ed*] 

3  [Dissolved  the  30th  September,  1774.— Ed.] 
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"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  30th  August,  1774. 

€t  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you,  in  a  short  and  striking  manner, 
point  out  her  hard  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a  particular  scene 
in  her  history — her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown,  while  she 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  I  must,  therefore, 
beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  inscription 
suited  to  that  particular  scene ;  or  determine  which  of  the  two 
formerly  transmitted  to  you  is  the  best;  and  at  any  rate,  favour 
me  with  an  English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly  kind  if  you 
comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

"  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord  Hailes's '  Annals 
of  Scotland*  are  excellent  I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the  alteration  of  free  to 
brave,  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward  c  departed 
with  the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free  people.'  He 
says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of 
their  conqueror.  You  will  make  allowance  for  the  national 
zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few  more  leaves  of  the 
Annals,  which  I  hope  you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  ob- 
servations, as  you  did  upon  the  former  occasion.  Lord  Hailes 
writes  to  me  thus :  '  Mr.  Bos  well  will  be  pleased  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
attention  to  his  little  specimen.  The  further  specimen  will 
show,  that 

'  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert.' 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  republication  of 
Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake 
in  thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember  one 
morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there 
should  be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives ;  and  you  said  that 
'they  should  be  "benoted  a  little.'  This  was  all  that  passed  on 
that  subject.  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr.  Home,  that  he 
may  resume  his  plan.  I  enclose  a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if 
Dr.  Home  will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give 
shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  what  I  think  a  pious  work, 
the  preservation  and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writings 
I  have  been  most  pleasingly  edified." 
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"  Edinburgh,  16th  Sept.  1774. 
f'  Wales  has  probably  detained,  you  longer  than  J  supposed. 
You  will  have  become  quite  a  mountaineer,  by  vi&jtiqg  Scotymd 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must  nexjt^  ty  S^Ltyer- 
land.  Cambria  will  complain,  if  you  do  not  honour,  her,  pjso 
with  some  remarks.  And  I  find  concessere  column*,  the  f>oftk- 
sellers  expect  another  book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your '  Tour 
to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.1  Might  you  not  send  me  a  copy 
by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  off?" 


«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  1st  Oct.  1774. 

t€  Dear  sir, — Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh  journey. 
I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book  suspended  so  long ;  but  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so  much  convenience,  a  new 
part  of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been  in  five  of 
the  six  counties  of  North  Wales ;  and  have  seen  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their  bishops ;  have  been  upon  Pen- 
manmaur  and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea.  But 
Wales  is  so  little  different  from  England,  that  it  offers  nothing 
to  the  speculation  of  the  traveller. 

«  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your  papers,  with 
some  pages  of  Lord  Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself,  lest  you  should 
suspect  me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business  which  I  find 
recommended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  knew  nothing  of  till 
now,  when  all  care  is  vain1. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  purpose  to  follow  your 
advice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  pleased 
with  your  notes  of  remembrance  added  to  your  names,  for  I 
hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget  them. 

"I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without  any  direction, 
and  suspect  that  they  are  intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If 
that  is  the  intension,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  me- 
trical psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in.  Erse,  that  the 
present  may  be  complete.    The  donor's  name  should  be  told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before  it  was  printed, 
but  our  distance  does  not  easily  permit  it. 

"lam  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to  publish  Walton ; 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

1 1  had  written  to  him,  to  request  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  a  convict,  who 
I  thought  was  very  unjustly  condemned— Boswell. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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a  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  and  let  me  hear  often  from  you.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter  of  govern- 
ment, having  again  to  encounter  the  storm  of  a  con- 
tested election,  he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  The  Patriot  *,"  addressed  to  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  title  which,  to  factious  men  who 
consider  a  patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures 
of  government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied.  It 
was,  however,  written  with  energetick  vivacity ;  and, 
except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavours  to  vin- 
dicate the  glaring  outrage  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  reduce  our  fellow-subjects  in  America 
to  unconditional  submission,  it  contained  an  ad- 
mirable display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,-  in 
the  original  and  genuine  -sense ; — a  sincere,  steady* 
rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  his  king  and  country.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  both  in  this  and  his  two 
former-  pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst  many  powerful 
arguments,  not  only  a  considerable,  portion  of  so- 
phistry, but  a  contemptuous  ridicule  of  his  opponents, 
which  was  very  provoking. 

"TO  MR.  PERKINS*. 

"25tb  October,  1774. 
"  Sir,— You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour.     Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 

1  Mr.  Perkins  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  worthy  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  great  brewery,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it ; 
and  now  resides  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  in  South wark,  which  was  the  scene  of  so 
many  literary  meetings,  and  in  which  he  continues  the  liberal  hospitality  for, 
which  it  was  eminent.  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  He  hung  up  in  the 
counting- house  a  fine  proof  of  the  admirable  mezzotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by 
Doughty;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him  somewhat  flippantly,  "  Why  do 
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is  a  petitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington's  charity ;  petitions  are  this 
day  issued  at  Christ's  hospital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd ;  and  if  I  should 
send  a  mean  man,  he  may  be  put  away  without  his  errand.  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition 
for  Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered 
with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospital  on  Thurs- 
day the  20th.  My  servant  will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring 
the  petition  home  when  you  have  it. 

"  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  us,  is  a  form  which 
they  deliver  to  every  petitioner,  and  which  the  petitioner  is 
afterwards  to  fill  up,  and  return  to  them  again.  This  we  must 
have,  or  we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions.  You 
need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition;  if  they  inquire  for 
whom  you  ask,  you  can  tell  them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble ;  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  27th  Oct.  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers  an 
account  of  the  boat  overset  between  Mull  and  Ulva,  in  which 
many  passengers  were  lost,  and  among  them  Maclean  of  Col. 
We,  you  know,  were  once  drowned l ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray  satisfy 
me  by  the  next  post. 

"  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.     I  am  able       * 
to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book. 
I  will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets;  and  hope,  by  degrees, 
to  answer  all  your  reasonable  expectations. 

"Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very  violent  and 
acrimonious  opposition;  but  all  joys  have  their  abatement: 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt  herself  very 
much.  The  rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  well.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Boswell. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.1' 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern  for  an 
amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  vqry 

you  put  him  up  in  the  counting-house  ?"     He  answered,  "  Because,  madam,  I 
wish  to  have  one  wise  man  there."     "  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  thank  you.     It  is 
a  very  handsome  compliment,  and  I  believe  you  speak  sincerely." — Boswell. 
1  In  the  newspapers. — Boswell. 
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much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  ac- 
cording to  its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  that  the  young 
Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

"TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"26th  Nov.  1774. 

"Deab  sir, — Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page  of  our 
'  Journey  to  the  Hebrides/  The  printer  has  detained  it  all  this 
time,  for  I  had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written  all  except 
two  sheets.  *  The  Patriot'  was  called  for  by  my  political  friends 
on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard  little  of 
it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a  distance1.  As  soon  as  I  can, 
I  will  take  care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would  wish 
that  they  might  be  given  before  tKey  are  bought ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers 
at  the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have 
mentioned  all  that  you  recommended.  Pray  make  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the  younglings.  The  club  has, 
I  think,  not  yet  met. 

"  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you  think  and  what 
others  say  of  our  travels.  Shall  we  touch  the  continent2? — I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  his  manuscript  diary,  of  this  year,  there  is  the 
following  entry : 

"  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered  that  this  day, 
being  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  a  proper 
time  for  a  new  course  of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment regularly  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses  every  Sunday. 
This  day  I  began  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals.  I  learned  to  repeat 
the  PolHo  and  Gallus.     I  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgick." 

Such  evidences  of  bis  unceasing  ardour,  both  for 
"  divine  and  human  lore^"  when  advanced  into  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  ^withstanding  his  many  dis- 

1  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where,  speaking  of  hjs  "Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,"  I  say,  "  But  has  not 4  The  Patriot'  been  an  interruption,  by 
the  time  taken  to  write  it,  and  the  time  luxuriously  spent  in  listening  to  its 
applauses  ?" — Boswell. 

3  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  up  the  Balticjc,  and  talked  of  visiting 
tome  of  the  more  northern  regions. — Boswell. 
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turbances  from  disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour 
his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it  should  be  so  grievously 
clogged  by  its  material  tegument.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  the  precision  which  calcu- 
lation produces.  Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manu- 
script diaries,  "12  pages  in  4 to.  Gr.  Test,  and  30 
pages  in  Beza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days." 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLE,  ESQ.» 

"  19th  December,  1774. 
"  Dear  sir, — I  have  returned  your  play  2,  which  you  will 
find  underscored  with  red,  where  there  was  a  word  which  I  did 
not  like.     The  red  will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

"  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so  artful,  and  the 
disentanglement  so  easy,  the  suspense  so  affecting,  and  the 
passionate  parts  so  properly  interposed,  that. I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  success. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  was  "  Proposals 
for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  t 3," 
in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2, 
I  find  this  entry:  "Wrote  Charlotte's  Proposals." 
But,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient.  Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the 
publick  was  thus  enforced  : 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared  singly,  have  been  read 
with  approbation,  perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great 
advantage  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall 
not  be  considered  as-  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of 
interest,  if  from  that  labour  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
gainful  to  others,  she  endeavours  to  obtain  at  ]ast  some  profit 
to  herself  and  her  children.     She  cannot  decently  enforce  her 

1  [John  Hoole,  who  from  this  time  forward  will  be  found  much  in  Johnson's 
society,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  born  about  1726.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature.  He  published  translations  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  and  Ariosto's  Orlando.     He  died  in  1803— Ed.] 

»  Cleonice. — Boswell. 

a  [See  ante,  v.  I  p.  208.— Ed.] 
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claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  performances :  nor  can  she  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured  address,  any  addi- 
tional notice  could  be  procured  to  a  publication,  of  which  her 
majesty  has  condescended  to  be  the  patroness." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to  Baretti's 
"  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English  t." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ, 

"  14th  January,  1775. 
"  Deab  sir, — You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the  post  till 
now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it.     You  see  now  it  is  done.     I 
sent  one  to  the  king,  and  I  hear  he  likes  it. 

"  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for  presents,  and  intend 
to  give  to  many  of  my  friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out 
Lord  Auchinleck. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it,  how  you  like  it ;  and 
let  me  know  if  any  mistake  is  committed,  or  any  thing  im- 
portant left  out.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  sheets.  My 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my 
friends.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  19th  Jan.  1775. 
u  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  your  €  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides/  which  came  to  me  by  last  night's  post  I  did 
really  ask  the  favour  twice ;  but  you  have  been  even  with  me 
by  granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  Though  ill  of 
a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part  of  last  night :  for 
I  did  not  stop  till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I 
looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which 
was  many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre 
tavern  in  London,  I  think  shoxitwitching  time  o'  night ;  and  then 
exulted  in  contemplating  our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  monumentmn 
*  perenne  of  it  erected  by  your  superior  abilities.  I  shall  only 
say,  that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratification.  I 
shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on  particular  passages. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken 
two  names,  which  you  will  correct  in  London,  as  I  ajiall  do 
here,  that.the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the  valuable  compliments 
which  you  have  paid  them  may  enjoy  their  honours.     In  page 
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106,  for  Gordon  read  Murchiaon ;  and  in  page  357>  for  Maclean 
read  Macleod1. 

***** 

ss  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to,  you  for  immediate  aid  in  my 
profession,  which  you  have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I  re* 
quested  it.  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for  Dr.  Menu's,  a  physician 
at  Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his 
talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  for  the  managers 
of  the  royal  infirmary  in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  provost, 
who  delivered  to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my  clients,  and, 
as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  you  will  support  him. 

"  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of  the  charter  of 
the  infirmary  from  Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in 
one  place  rendered  physician,  but  when  applied  to  Dr.  Memis 
is  rendered  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Memis  complained  of  this 
before  the  translation  was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having  it  altered ;  and  he  has  brought  an  action  for  damages, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  injury,  as  if  the  designation  given  to 
him  was  an  inferior  one,  tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he  is 
not  a  physician,  and  consequently  to  hurt  his  practice.  My  fa- 
ther has  dismissed  the  action  as  groundless,  and  now  he  has 
appealed  to  the  whole  court*." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  1st  January,  177& 
"  Dear  sir, — I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the  book ;  it  is,  I 

think,  much  liked  here.     But  Macpherson  is  very  furious ;  can 

you  give  me  any  more  intelligence  about  him,  or  his  Fingal  ? 

Do  what  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly.     Is  Lord  Hailes  on  our 

side? 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you  when  I  left  you,  that 

I  may  send  it  to  you. 

"I  am  going,  to  write  about  the  Americans.     If  you  have 

pidted  up  any  hints  among  your  lawyers,  who  are  great  masters 

orthe  law  of  nations,  or  if  your  own  mind  suggests  any  thing, 

let  me  know.     But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 

1  [It  is  strange  that  these  errors  have  never  been  corrected :  they  will  be 
found  in  vol.  viii.  pp.  265  and  401,  of  Murphy's  edition,  and  vol.  ix.  pp.  44 
and  150,  of  the  Oxford  edition.— Ed.] 

*  In  \m  court  of  session  of  Scotland  an  action  is  first  tried  by  one  of  the 
judges,  who  is  cajled  the  lord  ordinary ;  and  if  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  whole  court,  consisting  of  fifteen,  the  lord  president  and  four- 
teen other  judges,  who  have  both  in  andout  of  court  the  title  of  lords  from  the 
name  of  their  estates;  as,  Lord  Auchinleck,  Lord  Monboddo,  &c— Bos  well. 
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"  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  I 
cannot  do  as  I  wish.  However,  you  find  every  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  book  which  you  recommended. 

"  Langton  is  here ;  we  are  all  that  ever  we  were.  He  is  a 
worthy  fellow,  without  malice,  though  not  without  resent- 
ment1. 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill  that  his  life  is  thought  to  be  in 
danger.    Lady  Di  nurses  him  with  very  great  assiduity. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong  liquor  »,  and  seems 
to  delight  in  his  new  character. 

"  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but  as  you  love/  verses,  I 
will  send  you  a  few  which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth s ;  but 
remember  the  condition,  you  shall  not  show  them,  except  to 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom  I  know 
so  little.  If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for  him,  you  may 
do  it,  but  I  think  he  must  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied 
again,  nor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

«  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's  sheets.  I  never 
think  about  returning  them,  because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will 
see  that  I  might  as  well  have  kept  them.  However,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  delay ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
any  more,  promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the  next  post. 
Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell/ and"  to  Miss  Ve- 
ronica.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnson4." 

1  [This  refers  to  the  coolness  alluded  to,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  n.  and  323. 
—Ed.] 

9  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  fanciful  description  of  his  friend  was  given 
by  Johnson  after  he  himself  had  become  a  water-drinker. — Boswell.  [This 
good-natured  intimation  of  Mr.  BosweU's  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  explanation 
of  this  expression.  Johnson  had  been  a  water-drinker  ever  since  1766  (see 
ante,  v.  ii.  p.  8),  and,  therefore,  that  could  not  be  his  motive  for  making,  nine 
years  after,  an  observation  on  Sir  Joshua1 8  u  new  character"  Sir  Joshua  was 
always  convivial,  and  this  expression  was  either  an  allusion  to  some  little  anec- 
dote now  forgotten,  or  arose  out  of  that  odd  fancy  which  Johnson  (perhaps  from 
his  own  morbid  feelings)  entertained,  that  every  one  who  drank  wine,  in  any 
quantity  whatsoever,  was  more  ox, less  drunk.— Ed.] 

3  [See  ante,  p.  20 Ed.J  , 

4  He  now  sent  bw  a  Latin  inscription  for  my  historical  picture,  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  afterwards  favoured  me  with  an  English  translation.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Boydell,  that  eminent  patron  of  the  arts,  has  subjoined  them  to  the  en- 
fcravjng  from  my  picture. 

"  Mwia  Scotorum  Regina, 
Homimwn  seditiosorum 
Contumeliis  lassata,  _ 

Minis  territa,  damoribus  victa,  m 

Libello,  per  quern 
Regno  cedit, 
Lacrhnans  trepidansque 
•    Noraen  apponit." 
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*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  27th  Jan,  177& 

•  ••••• 

"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when  you  call  them 

great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations. 

•  ••••• 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  read  little  and 
thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America.  I  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  direct  me  where  I  shall  find  the  best 
information  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject 
Tast  in  its  present  extent  and  future  consequences.  The  im- 
perfect hints  which  now  float  in  my  mind  tend  rather  to  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  that  our  government  has  been  precipi- 
tant and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against  the  Bostonians. 
Well  do  you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that  race.  But 
nations,  or  bodies  of  men,  should,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  not  be  condemned  on  character  alone.  Have  we 
not  express  contracts  with  our  colonies,  which  afford  a  more 
certain  foundation  of  judgment,  than  general  political  specu- 
lations on  the  mutual  rights  of  states  and  their  provinces  or 
colonies  ?  Pray  let  me  know  immediately  what  to  read,  and  I 
shall  diligently  endeavour  to  gather  for  you  any  thing  that  I 
can  find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on  American  taxation  published 
by  himself?  Is  it  authentick  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
say,  that  you  had  never  considered  East  Indian  affairs;  though, 
surely,  they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  of 
ignorance  about  the  Americans.  If  you  write  upon  the  subject, 
I  shall  certainly  understand  it.  But,  since  you  seem  to  expect 
that  I  should  know  something  of  it,  without  your  instruction, 

"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Harassed,  terrified,  and  overpowered 
By  the  insults,  menaces, 
And  clamours 
'"  *  .  Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hand, 
n       > ,  .  ^Vith  teara  "h!  confusion,    . 

\\A      " ,  To  a  resignation  of  the  kingdom." — Boswell. 

"  t«  may  be  doubted  whether  *♦  regno  cedit,"  in  the  sense  here  intended,  & 
quite  correct.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  "fbro  cedk,  vitd  cedit,"  and  simitar  ex. 
pressions,  are  classical ;  and  that  if  Mary  had  been  quitting  the  kingdom,  instead 
of  resigning  the  crown,  regno  eedtt  would  be  correct  and  elegant;  but  if  regnum 
means  regal  rights,  the  accusative  ease  would  seem  the  more  consonant  with  . 
the  analogies  of  grammar.  Tacitus  seems  to  make  this  distinction ;  he  says  of 
troops  abandoning  a  position,  "  loco  cedunf*  (German.  6) ;  but  when  they 
resign  the  spoils  of  the  conquered,  he  says,  "  bona  interfectorum  eedunf* 
(Hist.  4,  64).  So  also  Virgil,  "  cedat  fama  toco"  (7  JEn.  332),  for  giving  way  ; 
but  "  cedat  jus  proprium  regi"  (11  Mn.  389),  for  the  resignation  of  a  right, — 
Ed.] 
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and  that  my  own  mind  should  suggest  something,  I  trust  you 
will  put  me  in  the  way. 

****** 

"  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Originate  of  Fingal  and 
other  poems  of  Ossian,  which  he  advertises  to  have  lain  in  his 
shop?" 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  28th  Jan.  1775. 
"  Dear  sir, — You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in^  which  I 
have  no  facts  but  what  are  against  us,  nor  any  principles  on 
which  to  reason.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  write  thus  without  mate- 
rials. The  fact  seems  to  be  against  you;  at  least  I  cannot 
know  nor  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  you 
like  the  book  so  well.  I  hear  no  more  of  -Macpherson.  I  shall 
long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes  says  of  it.  Lend  it  him  pri- 
vately. I  shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

«  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  2d  Feb.  1775. 

•  ••••• 

"  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have  from  yourself  a 
full  and  pointed  account  of  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
him.  It  is  confidently  told  here,  that  before  your  book  came 
out  he  sent  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems;  that  the 
originals  were  in  his  possession ;  that  you  might  have  inspection 
of  them,  and  might  take  the  evidence  of  people  skilled  in  the 
Erse  language;  and  that  he  hoped,'  after  this  fair  offer,  you 
would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  rea- 
sonable proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to  his  message,  but 
published  your  strong  attack  upon  him  ;  and  then  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as  he  thought  suited  to  one  who 
had  not  acted  as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it  gives 
me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  as  unfavourable, 
while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  that  your 
character  refutes  it,  without  having  any  information  to  oppose. 
Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond  more  than 
we  talk  together),  '  As  to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising, 
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and  purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I 
might  mention  some  circumstances ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
commit  them  to  paper '.'  What  his  opinion  is  I  do  not  know. 
He  says,  <  I  am  singularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  ac- 
curate and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  given  some  strictures  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have  added  much  to  his 
favours/  He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchkenneth, 
says  they  are  very  elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you,  he  doubts 
whether 

*  Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces* 

be  according  to  the  rubrick  * :  but  that  is  your  concern  ;  for, 
you  know,  he  is  a  Presbyterian." 


"fO  DR.  LAWRENCE'. 

"7th  Feb.  1775. 
"  Sir, — One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now  prosecuting  a 
corporation  that  in  some  publick  instrument  have  styled  him 
doctor  of  medicine  instead  of  physician*  Boswell  desires,  being 
advocate  for  the  corporation,  to  know  whether  doctor  of  me- 
dicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disadvantageous  distinction.  I  am  to  write  to-night; 
be  pleased  to  tell  me.     I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"7«h  Feb.  1775. 
"  My  dear  Boswell, — I  am  surprised  that,  knowing  as 
you  do  the  disposition  of  your  countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour 


1  His  lordship,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did  commit  his  sentiments  to 
paper,  and  in  one  of  his  notes  affixed  to  his  Collection  of  Old  Scottish  Poetry, 
he  says,  "to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those  poems  is  a  refinement  in  scepticism 
indeed.*' — J.  Boswell. 

*  [Meaning,  perhaps*  that  this  line  would,  if  taken  as  a  general  principle, 
exclude  the  expediency  of  any  form  of  prayer,  or  the  necessity  of  a  priesthood, 
and  consequently  impugn  our  liturgy  and  church  establishment;  but  Dr.  Johnson's 
verses  referred  to  a  case  not  of  public  but  of  domestic  prayer ;  and  the  Church  of 
England,  though  its  liturgy  affords  admirable  helps  to  private  devotion,  does  not 
affect  to  regulate  it  by  any  form  or  rubrick ;  it  was,  however,  perhaps,  this  criticism 
which  induced  Johnson  to  substitute  for  this  elegant  line  the  obscure  and  awk- 
ward one, 

"  Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  lobelia  sacris." 

See  ante,  p.  20,  n — Ed.) 

3  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  respected  and 
loved  as  his  physician  and  friend— Boswell. 
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of  each  other  \  you  can  be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that 
circulate  among  them.  Macpherson  never  in  his  life  offered  me 
a  sight  of  any  original  or  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind ;  but 
thought  only  of  intimidating  me  by  noise  and  threats,  till  my 
last  answer — that  I  would  not  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I 
thought  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian— put  an  end  to  our 
correspondence. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He,  and  Dr.  Blair,  whom 
I  consider  as  deceived,  say,  that  he  copied  the  poem  from 
oy  manuscripts.  His  copies,  if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe 
him  to  have  none,  are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manuscripts  ? 
They  can  be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never  shown. 
De  non  existentibus  et  non  apparentibus,  says  our  law,  eadem  est 
ratio.  No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own  word,  when 
better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may  be  easily  produced.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till 
very  lately  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  A  nation  that  cannot 
write,  or  a  language  that  was  never  written,  has  no  manuscripts. 

"  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to  show,  If  old  ma- 
nuscripts should  now  be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were 
more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had,  suppose  them  another 
proof  of  Scotch  conspiracy  in  national  falsehood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression ;  you  know  it  to  be  true. 

"  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow  no  specula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  no  facts  before  me  but  those  which  his  ad- 
vocate has  produced  against  you. 

"  I  consulted  this  morning  the  president  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  physicians,  who  says,  that  with  us,  doctor  of  physic  (we 
do  not  say  doctor  of  medicine)  is  the  highest  title  that  a  practiser 
of  physic  can  have;  that  doctor  implies  not  only  physician,  but 
teacher  of  physic ;  that  every  doctor  is  legally  a  physician ;  but 
no  man,  not  a  doctor,  can  practise  physic  but  by  licence  particu- 
larly granted.  The  doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  It  seems  to 
us  a  very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I  hope  to  do  all  you 

1  My  friend  hag,  in  this  letter,  relied  upon  my  testimony,  with  a  confidence, 
of  which  the  ground  has  escaped  my  recollection. — Bos  well.  [This,  and  a 
subsequent  phrase  in  this  letter,  must  have  left  poor  Mr.  Boswell  sorely  per- 
plexed between  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  countrymen,  and  his  inability 
to  deny  Johnson's  assertion.  His  evasion  is  awkward  enough,  for  there  are 
several  passages  in  his  Journal  of  the  Tour  which  seem,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least 
to  excuse  Johnson's  appeal  to  him;  for  instance,  Mr.  Boswell's  observation, 
ante;  20th  October,  on  "  the  confident  carelessness  of  the  statements  with  which 
v        he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  so  constantly  deceived  and  provoked"-— Ed.] 
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would  have.     My  compliments  to  madam  and  Veronica.    I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Macpherson  in  his 
letter  to  the  venerable  sage,  I  have  never  heard;  but 
they  are  generally  said  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very 
different  from  the  language  of  literary  contest.  Dr. 
Johnson's  answer  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  has  since  been  frequently  republished ;  but 
not  with  perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to 
me  by  himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting, 
"  This,  I  think,  is  a  true  copy \" 

"  Mb.  Jambs  Macpherson, — I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.     Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do  for   * 
me.     I  hope  I  never  shall  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I 
think  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract  ?  I  thought  your  book  an 
imposture ;  1  think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I 
have  given  my  reasons  to  the  publick,  which  I  here  dare  you  to 
refute.  Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer, 
are  not  so  formidable  j  and  what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines 
me  to  pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you 
shall  prove.     You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he  could  be  easily  inti- 
midated ;  for  no  man  was  ever  more  remarkable  for 
personal  courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread 
;p£  death,  ***>  jather,  "of  something  after  death :"  and 
what  rational  man,  who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting 
all  .that  fee  has  ever  known,  aad  going  into  a  new 
%M .u&kaowtf  fct&te  of  being,  can  be  without  that 
jdteftfl  ?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection ;  his  courage 
natural.     His  fear,  in  that  one  instance,  was  the  re- 


*  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum.— Bos  well. 
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suit  of  philosophical  and  religious  consideration.   He 
^        feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else,  not  even 
what  might  occasion  death. 
Puwzi,        [Fear  was  indeed  a  sensation  to  which  Dr.  John- 

p.  214.  L  . 

son  was  an  utter  stranger,  excepting  when  some 
sudden  apprehensions  seized  him  that  he  was  going 
to  die ;  and  even  then,  he  kept  all  his  wits  about 
him,  to  express  the  most  humble  and  pathetic  petitions 
to  the  Almighty  :  and  when  the  first  paralytic  stroke 
took  his  speech  from  him,  he  instantly  set  about  com- 
posing a  prayer  in  Latin,  at  once  to  deprecate  God's 
mercy,  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  mental  powers  re- 
mained unimpaired,  and  to  keep  them  in  exercise, 
that  they  might  not  perish  by  permitted  stagnation. 

When  one  day  he  had  at  Streatham  taken  tincture 
of  antimony  instead  of  emetic  wine,  for  a  vomit,  he 
was  himself  the  person  to  direct  what  should  be  done 
for  him,  and  managed  with  as  much  coolness  and  de- 
liberation as  if  he  had  been  prescribing  for  an  indif- 
ferent person.] 

Many  instances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned. 
One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  country, 
when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting l,  he  went  up  to 
them,  and  beat  them  till  they  separated;  and  at 
another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger  there  was  that 
a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with  many  balls,  he 
put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall. 
Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that  when  they  were  swim- 
ming together  near  Oxford,  he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson 
against  a  pool,  which  was  reckoned  particularly  dan- 
gerous ;  upon  which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it 
He  told  me  himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked 
in  the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 

4  ["When  we  inquired,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "into  the  truth  of  this  story,  he 
answered,  the  dogs  have  been  somewhat  magnified,  I  believe.  They  were,  as 
I  remember,  two  stout  young  pointers ;  but  the  story  has  gained  but  little.*' 
Piozzi,  p.  88.    This  story  was  told  ante>  p-  24.— Ed.] 
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yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch  came 
up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the  round- 
house. In  the  playhouse  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr.  Garrick 
informed  me,  Johnson  having  for  a  moment  quitted 
a  chair  which  was  placed  for  him  between  the  side- 
scenes,  a  gentleman  took  possession  of  it,  and,  when 
Johnson  on  his  return  civilly  demanded  his  seat, 
rudely  refused  to  give  it  up ;  upon  which  Johnson 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the 
pit1.  Foote,  who  so  successfully  revived  the  old 
comedy,  by  exhibiting  living  characters,  had  resolved 
to  imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage,  expecting  great 
profits  from  his  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and  being 
at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  the  bookseller, 
from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked  Mr.  Davies, 
"  what  was  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick  ?"  and 
being  answered  sixpence,  "  Why  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  me 
a  shilling  one.  I  fll  have  a  double  quantity ;  for  I 
am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with 
impunity.*'  Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of 
this,  which  effectually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the 
mimick.  Mr.  Macpherson's  menaces  made  Johnson 
provide  himself  with  the  same  implement  of  defence; 
and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  made  his  corporal  prowess 
be  felt  as  much  as  his  intellectual. 

His  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland*  " 
is  a  most  valuable  performance.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
tensive philosophical  views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious 
sentiment  and  lively  description.      A   considerable 


1  [If  Mrs.  Fiozzi  had  reported  any  statement  so  obviously  exaggerated  as  this* 
Mr.  BosweU  would  have  been  very  indignant. — Ed.] 
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part  of  it^  indeed,  consists  of  speculations,  which  many 
years  before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention,  though 
the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  undoubtedly  quickened 
and  augmented  them.  Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able  hi- 
storian,' agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  which  lie 
thus  strongly  expressed :  "  There  are  in  that  book 
thoughts,  which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  gi^eat 
mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  !" 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true  born 
Englishman,  so  as  to  have  entertained  an  undue  pre- 
judice against  both  the  country  and  the  people  of 
Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But  it  was  a  prejudice 
of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart  *.  He  had  no  ill- 
will  to  the  Scotch  ;  for,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of 
that,  he  never  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection 
of  its  remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence. 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  from 
its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after  having 
travelled  two  hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  coast, 
where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found  near  the 
road;  and  he  said  it  was  "  a  map  of  the  road"  which 
he  gave.  His  disbelief  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it ;  and  al- 
though their  authenticity  was  made  too  much  a  na- 
tional point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respect- 
able persons  in  that  country,  who  did  not  concur  Jn 


1  [This  is  a  distinction  which  the  Editor  is  not  sure  that  he  understands. 
Did  Mr.  Boswell  think  that  he  improved  the  case  by  representing  Johnson's 
dislike  of  Scotland  as  the  result  not  of  feeling  but  of  reason  T  In  truth,  in  the 
printed  'Journal  of  his, Tour,  there  is  nothing  that  a  fair  and  liberal  Scotchman 
*an  or  does  complain  of;  but  his  conversation  is  full  of  the  harshest  and  often 
most  unjust  sarcasms  against  the  Scotch,  nationally  and  individually.— Ed.] 
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this :  so  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question  ought 
not  to  be  decried,  even  by  those  who  differ  from  him. 
As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  upon  a  subject  now 
become  very  uninteresting,  that  when  the  fragments 
of  Highland  poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
subscribed  to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  Macpherson, 
then  a  young  man,  to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  language, 
which  was  reported  to  be  preserved  somewhere  in 
those  regions.  But  when  there  came  forth  an  Epick 
poem  in  six  books,  with  all  the  common  circumstances 
of  former  compositions  of  that  nature;  and  when, 
upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it,  there  was  found 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  images  which 
appear  in  the  fragments ;  and  when  no  ancient  ma- 
nuscript, to  authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in 
any  publick  library,  though  that  was  insisted  on  as  a 
reasonable  proof,  who  could  forbear  to  doubt  ? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  kindness 
received  in  the  course  of  this  tour  completely  refute 
the  brutal  reflections  which  have  been  thrown  out 
against  him,  as  if  he  had, made  an  ungrateful  return; 
and  his  delicacy  in  sparing  in  his  book  those  who 
we  find,  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were  just 
objects  of  censure1,  is  much  to  be  admired.  [We  have  Ed. 
seen  his  kind  acknowledgment  of  Macleod's  hospi- 
tality, and  the  loss  of  poor  Col  is  recorded  in  his 
journal  in  affectionate  and  pathetic  terms.]  His 
candour  and  amiable  disposition  is  conspicuous  from 
his  conduct,  when  informed  by  Mr.  Macleod,  of 
Rasay,  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  which  gave 
that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.     He  wrote  him  [as 

\  [The  only  person  censured  in  these  letters  is  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  to  whom 
Boswell  no  doubt  alludes,  but  whom  hit  delicacy  did  not  spare.  See  ante,  v.  ii. 
p.  380.— Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  N 
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we  have  Been1]  a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and  in? 
sertedinthe  newspapers  an  ad  vertisement,  correcting 
the  mistake  8. 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster3  in 
a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after  he  had  read  Dr. 
Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  liberal,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 


€t  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true;  and  his  observations  on  the  people  are  what  must 
naturally  occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  inha- 
bitant of  a  convenient  metropolis,,  where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds 
a  year  may  be  better  accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of 
life,  than  Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concerning  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, and  the  antiquity  of  their  manuscripts*  I  am  quite  con* 
vinced ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars 
amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our  country! 
in  all  time  to  come.  '*         *  *  ' 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease,  for  it  has  no 
pretensions.  Hie  authour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor, 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  nor 
a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  or  seems 
to  have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they 
who  have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more  curi- 
ous regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  university  show  he  has 
formed  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too  ;  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  however  slow 
and  imperceptible  to  r  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who  has 

»-(See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.— Ed.] 

'  See  ante,  p.  110. — Boswell. 

J  [Boswell  was  so  vehemently  attacked  by  his  countrymen,  as  if  he  were  par* 
ticeps  criminis  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  produce  these 
testimottia  scotorum  in  his  own  defence,— Ed.] 
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since  made  the  same  tour,  and  published  an  account 
of  it,  is  equally  liberal. 

"  I  have  read/'  says  he,  "  his  book  again  and  again,  travelled 
with  him  from  Berwick  to  Glenelg,  through  countries  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted ;  sailed  with  him  from  Glenelg  to 
Rasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  correct  him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I  have  often 
admired  the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness  of  what 
he  advances,  respecting  both  the  country  and  the  people. 

"  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
freedom,  and  in  many  instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ornament  of  the  country. 
His  remarks  on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well 
as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well  founded,  and  merit  the 
thanks,  not  the  illiberal  censure  of  the  natives.  He  also  felt 
for  the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with  great 
propriety  the  bad  management  of  the  grounds,  and  the  neglect 
of  timber  in  the  Hebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compliments  on  the 
Rasay  family,  he  says, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family  equally  lavish  in 
their  encomiums  upon  the  Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  sub- 
sequent civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  country,  who, 
upon  waiting. upon  him  at  London,  was  well  received,  and 
experienced  all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow.  Mr.  Macieod  having  also  been  in  London, 
waited  upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magnificent  and 
expensive  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  old  Hebridean  ac- 
quaintance." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort  Augustus, 
he  says, 

"By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most  rugged  in  Great  Britain, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride 
Isles.  His  observations  on  the  country  and  people  are  extremely 
correct,  judicious,  and  instructive l." 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  James 


Page  103— Boswell. 
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Elphinstone,  published  in  that  gentleman's  "  Forty 
Years"  Correspondence,*  says, 

u  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  f  Tour*  with  very  great  pleasure. 
Some  few  errours  he  has  fallen  into,  but  of  no  great  importance, 
and  those  are  lost  in  the  numberless  beauties  of  his  work. 

"  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point  out  the  most  excep- 
tionable places  ;  but  at  present  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have 
not  his  book,  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant  to  speak  well  of 
Scotland ;  and  he  has  in  my  apprehension  done  us  great  honour 
in  the  most  capital  article,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  during 
the  coarse  of  his  journey,  which  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  convey  his  genuine  feelings  at  the  time, 
abound  in  such  benignant  sentiment  towards  the 
people  who  showed  him  civilities,  that  no  man  whose 
temper  is  not  very  harsh  and  sour  can  retain  a  doubt 
of  the  goodness  of  bis  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  rancour  he  was 
assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow  irritable  North  Britons, 
on  account  of  his  supposed  injurious  treatment  of 
their  country  and  countrymen,  in  his  "Journey." 
Had  there  been  any  just  ground  for  such  a  charge, 
would  the  virtuous  and  candid  Dempster  have  given 
his  opinion  of  the  book,  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have 
quoted  ?  Would  the  patriotic  Knox 1  have  spoken 
of  it  as  he  has  done  ?     Would  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 

" a  Scotf  if  ever  Scot  there  were," 

have  expressed  himself  thus  ?  And  let  me  add,  thaff, 
citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  myself  to  be,  I  have 
that  degree  of  predilection  for  my  natide  solum,,  nayi 
I  have  that  just  sense  of  the  pierit  of  an  ancient 
nation,  which  has  been  ever  renowned  for  its  valour, 
which  in  former  times  maintained  its  independence 

1  I  observed  with  much  regret,  while  the  first  edition  was  passing  through  the 
press  (August,  1790),  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  is  dead.— Boswell. 
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Against  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  in  modern  timed 
has  been  equally  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  and 
industry  in  civilized  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a 
generous  indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  it. 
Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did  even 
his  best  friends,  whose  characters  he  used  to  give  as 
they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light  and  shade.  Some 
people,  who  had  not  exercised  their  minds  sufficiently, 
condemned  him  for  censuring  his  friends.  But  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosophical  penetration 
and  justness  of  thinking  were  not  less  known  to  those 
who  lived  with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  ad- 
mired by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct  thus : 

"  He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which  he  could  not  show 
without  pointing  out  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  cha- 
racter ;  and  as  his  friends  were,  those  whose  characters  he  knew 
best,  they  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  the 
acuteness  of  his  judgment." 

He  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Windham  of  Nor- 
folk1, his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jealousy2  of  the 
Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having  their  country 
described  by  him  as  it  really  was ;  when  to  say  that 
it  was  a  country  as  good  as  England  would  have 
been  a  gross  falsehood.  "  None  of  us,"  said  he, 
"  would  be  offended  if  a  foreigner  who  has  travelled 
here  should  say,  that  vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in 
England."  And  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch*  which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  nationality 
which  he  observed  in  them,  he  said  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman, "  When  I  find  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  an 

>  [The  Right  Honourable  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  born  1760,  died 
1810.  He  cultivated  Johnson's  acquaintance  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
with  great  assiduity,  as  will  be  scen.in  the  last  volume  of  this  work Ed.] 

•  [We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  wonder  at  the  extreme  prejudice  of 
Johnson  against  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  ;  which  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
he  was  himself  a  jacobite,  and  many  of  his  earliest  acquaintances  and  some  of 
his  nearest  friends  were  Scotch  {ante,  vol.  i.  p.  370).  The  Editor  has  a  strong 
suspicion  that  there  was  some  personal  cause  for  this  unreasonable  and,  as  it 
appears,  unaccountable  antipathy. — Ed.] 
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Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall 
be  as  an  Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  with 
many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  employing  so 
many  natives  of  that  country  as  his  amanuenses, 
prove  that  his  prejudice  was  not  virulent;  and  I 
have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in 
answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet  me 
at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
Scotchman,  was  to  be  there : 

"  Air.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose 
a  Scotchman  less  acceptable  than  any  other  man.  He  will  be 
at  the  Mitre." 

My  much-valued  Mend  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to  him  an  appre* 
hension  that  if  he  should  visit  Ireland  he  might 
treat  the  people  of  that  country  more  unfavourably 
than  he  had  done  the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with 
strong  pointed  double-edged  wit,  "  Sir,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  me.     The  Irish  are  not  in  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representations 
of  the  merits  of  their  countrymen.     No,  sir:  the 
Irish  are  a  fair  people ; — they  never  speak  well  of 
Murph.  one  another."     [Mr.  JVlurphy  relates  that  Johnson 
p.8i05.    one  day  asked  him,  P  Have  you  observed  the  difference 
between  your  <mn  country  impudence  and  Scotch 
impudence  ?*     Murphy  answering  in  the  negative ; 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you,0  said  Johnson:  "  the  impu- 
dence of  an  Irishman  is  the  impudence  of  a  fly  that 
buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put  it  away,  but  it  returns 
again,  and  still  flutters  and  teases.     The  impudence 
of  a  Scotchman  is  the  impudence  of  a  leech  that  fixes 
and  sucks  your  blood."] 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality, which  made  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
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upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of  some  consideration 
in  London  solicited  him  to  recommend  by  the  weight 
of  his  learned  authority,  to  be  master  of  an  English 
school,  a  person  of  whom  he  who  recommended  him 
confessed  he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his  coun- 
tryman. Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  unconscien- 
tious conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his  "  Journey/' 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  fugitive  pub- 
lications, I  can  speak  from  certain  knowledge,  only 
furnished  him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  out  a 
scurrilous  volume  *,  larger  than  Johnson's  own,  filled 
with  malignant  abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or  fictitious, 
of  some  low  man  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Scotland, 
though  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  another  Scotch* 
man*  who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
Jqnqwn  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  effect 
wbicfe  it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  produce  this 
pleasant  observation  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent 
the  book :  "  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
dpn'f;  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse.  Who  will 
jre^d  a  five  shilling  book  against  me?  No,  sir,  if 
they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept  pelting  me  with 
pamphlets." 

«  MR.  BOSWELIi  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edrnonrgb,  18tk  Feb.  177* 
•   *<*  You  irould  have  been  very  well  pleased  if  you  had  dined 
with  me  to-day.     I  had  for  my  gmests,  Macquharrie,  young 
JJ^clean  of  Col,  the  successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable 

man,  though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities  as  his  bro- 

■  *  ■ 

1  [This  was,  do  doubt,  Dr.  MWkol's  book,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
referred  to.  It  is  styled  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Nicol,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Lismore,  fh 
Argyllshire."  It  had,  by  way  of  metto,  a  citation  from  Ray'*  Proverb* :  "  Old 
men  and  travellers  lie  by  authority."  It  was  not  printed  till  1779*  The 
second  Scotchman,  whom  Mr.  Boswell  supposes  to  hare  helped  in  this  work, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  very  reasonably  surmises  to  have  been  Macpherson. — Ed.] 
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ik\M;Mf-  flfafitew  of  Xorlpwk  in  Moll l,  a  gestiematti  ;<tf  Si* 
Allan's  family;  and  two  of  the  clan  Grant;  so  that  the  High* 
land  and  Hehridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  a^out  you,  and  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper. 
The  toast  was  not  proposed  by  me,  which  is  a  circumstance &*• 
be  remarked*  for  I  am  now  so  connected  with  you,  thai  any- 
thing that  I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not  the  value  of 
an  additional  compliment.  It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out 
of  that  treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to  you, 
and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure ;  for  I  suppose  my  admiration 
of  you  is  co-existent  with  the  knowledge  of  my  character* 

"  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideans  in  general  are  ' 
much  fonder  of  your  c  Journey/  than  the  low-country  or  hither   • 
Scots.     One  of  the  Grants  said  to-day,  that  he  was  sure  you 
were  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to 
hope  he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  antiquity  of  a 
good  proportion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.    After  all  that  has 
passed,  I  think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  proved  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.     I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  IMS. 
from  Clanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he  executed  a  « 
formal  obligation ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Gaelick  (call  it ' 
Erse  or  call  it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands'  and'/ 
Hebrides  for  many  centuries.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  acquired  any  learning  possessed  the . 
art  of  writing  as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtick 
cousins ;  and  the  question  is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  shown 
ofthis? 

"  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings  can  determine  - 
the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at  least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  whid} 
they  were  written ;  and  if  men  of  veracity,  who  are  so  skilled, 
shall  tell  us  that  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  families  in  the 
Highlands  and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  >we  ' 
should  be  convinced  by  their  testimony.  ■-  - 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  cifcjfc  Ranald  Maedonald  fiitav 
the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  haa  several  .MSS,  of  Erse  poetry,  which \  ? 
he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscription,     I  have  engaged  to  take  < 
three  copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shillings, 
as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be  printed,  be  it 
old  or  new,  that  the  language  may  be  preserved.     This  man 
says,  that  some  o£  his  manuscripts  are  ancient ;  and,  to  be  sure, 

»  [Maclean  of  Torloisk  was  gramlfether  to  the  present  Marchioness  of  North- 
ampton.— Walter  Scott.] 
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one  of  item'  wfcfcfe  was  shown  to  me  does  appear  tJo  fckve  We 

duskiness  of  antiquity.  "  '  *     '     ' 

«*  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and  1  ^should  thihk' 
that  the  exact  truth  may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be  used. 
I  am,  Ac.  "  James  B6swbll* 

«*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  25th  Feb.  \11b.  - 

u  Dkax.  sib, — I  am  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  books  for  my 
friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan  has  at  last  promised  to  send 
two  dozen  to  you.  If  they  come,  put  the  name  of  my  friends 
into  them ;  you  may  cut  them  out l,  and  paste  them  with  a  Httfte* 
starch  in  the  book. 

"  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian.  Why  do  you  - 
think  any  part  can  be  proved  ?  The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg 
is  probably  not  fifty  years  old :  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it  proves 
nothing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clanranahl 
told  it?  Can  he  prove  it?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erse 
manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had  a  single  letter  hi 
Erse  that  we  heard  of.  You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could 
wfaite.  The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were,  could;  but 
knowing  by  that  learning  some  written  language,  in  that  lan- 
guage they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  applied  to  their 
own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let  them  be  shown,  with  some 
proof  thai  they  are  not  forged  for  the  occasion*  You  say  many 
can  remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  all  those  parts  are 
versions  of  the  English;  at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  their  an- 
tiquity* * 

"  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  translations  him* 
self;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to*  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say 
that  he  had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  Hie  boy*  when  he 
grew  up,  told  the  story.  This  Mrs,  Williams  heard  at  Mr. 
Stratum's  table.  Don't  be  credulous;  you  know  how  little  a 
Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  quiet.  Is  not  that  proof  enough  ?  Every  thing  is  against 
him.  No  visible1  manuscript  J  no  inscription  in  the  language : 
no  correspondence  among  friends?  no  transaction  of  business, 
of  which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  families.  Mac- 
pherson's  pretence  is  that  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  he  had 
not  talked  unskilfully  of  manuscripts,  he  might  have  fought 
with  oral  tradition  much  longer.     As  to  Mr,  Grant's  inform- 

1  From  a  list  in  his  handwriting — Boswell. 
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*£km*  ]  suppose  he  knows  much  less  of  the  matter  than  our- 
selves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says  that  the  sale 1  is  suf- 
ficiently quick.  They  printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your 
copy  wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  Mends  will 
all  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into  the  coun- 
try about  May. 

(fI  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send  the  book 
sooner.  I  have  left  four  for  you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  abso- 
lutely to  follow  my  directions  in  the  distribution.  You  must 
use  your  own  discretion. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I  suppose  she  is 
now  beginning  to  forgive  me.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Ed>  [He  about  this  time  again  visited  Oxford,  chiefly 

it  would  seem  with  the  friendly  design  of  having 
Mr.  Carter  established  as  riding-master  there,  under 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  donation 2. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  University  College,  8d  March,  1775. 
T  "  The  fate  of  my  proposal  for  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  wiU  be 

v.  i.  p.     decided  on  Monday.     Those  whom  I  have  spoken  to  are  all 
212.        friends.     I  have  not  abated  any  part  of  the  entrance  or  pay- 
ment, for  it  has  not  been  thought  too  much,  and  I  hope  he  will 
have  scholars. 

(( I  am  very  deaf;  and  yet  cannot  well  help  being  much  in 
company,  though  it  is  often  very  uncomfortable.  But  when  I 
have  done  this  thing,  which  I  hope  is  a  good  thing,  or  find  that 
I  cannot  do  it,  I  wish  to  live  a  while  under  your  care  and  pro- 
tection."] .      *   i 

On  Tuesday,  2lst  March,  I  arrived  in  London; 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr,  Johnson's  before  dinner, 
found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr*  Peter  Gar- 
rick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly  resembling 
him  in  countenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  sedate  and 

1  Of  his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." — Boswell. 
*  [For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  see  post,  sub  12th  March,  1776. 
—Ed.] 
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placid  manners  \  Johnson  informed  me,  that  though 
Mr.  Beaxiclerk  was  in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he 
was  not  in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  "  new  un- 
derstandmg"  Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  he  and  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick  and  I  met  again,  he  was  vehement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ossian  controversy ;  observing,  "  We 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient  Erse  manu- 
scripts ;  and  we  have  no  other  reason  to  disbelieve 
that  there  are  men  with  three  heads,  but  that  we  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  such  men."  He  also 
was  outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my  coun- 
trymen "  loved  Scotland  better  than  truth,"  saying, 
"AU  of  them, — nay  not  all, — but  droves  of  them, 
would  come  up,  and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour 
of  Scotland."  He  also  persevered  in  his  wild  allega- 
tion, that  he  questioned  if  there  was  a  tree  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  English  border  older  than  him- 
self. I  assured  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested 
that  the  proper  punishment  would  be  that  he  should 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hundred  years 
old,  that  was  found  within  that  space.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  ul  believe  I  might  submit  to  it  for  a 
%aubee" 
'The  doubts  which,  in  ray  correspondence  with  him, 
I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Ame- 
jioin  colonies,  while  I  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon  that 
momentous  subject,  he  had  altogether  disregarded ; 
and  had  recently  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
w  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolu- 
tions and  Address  of  the  American  Congress  *." 

»  [See  ante,  p.  126,  w.  and  post,  23d  March,  1776 — Ed.] 
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u  tie  had' long  before  indulged  most  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America.  For, 
as  early  as  1769, 1  was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
that  he  had  said  of  them,  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of 
convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we 
allow  them  short  of  hanging." 
.  Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with  him ; 
for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled  opinion,  that 
the  people  of  America  were  well  warranted  to  resist 
a  claim  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother-coun- 
try should  have  the  entire  command  of  their  fortunes, 
by  taxing  them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the 
extreme  violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to  me 
so  unsuitable  4:o  the  mildness  of  a  christian  philosopher,  * 
and  so  directly  opposite  to. the  principles  of  peace 
which  he  had  so  beautifully  recommended  in  his 
pamphlet  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  wap 
sorry  to  see  him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a  light* 
Besides,  I  could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of 
argument,  or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he* 
was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive  as- 
sertion, sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant  ridicule, 
which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test  of  truth,  were 
united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no  doubt * ; 
and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me;,  that  it  had  been  revised 
and  curtailed  by  some  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
they  had  struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to  this 
effect :  "  That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity 
argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in  their 
infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not 
put  a  calf  into  the  plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox." 
He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either  critically  as  too 

1  [Yet  see  ante,  v.  i.  p.  361  and  n. — Ed.] 
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ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  exasperating.  ^  I,  care 
not  which.  It  was  their  business.  If  an  architect 
says  I  will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who  em- 
ploys him  says  I  will  have  only  three,  the  employer 
is  to  decide."  "  Yes,  sir  (said  I),  in  ordinary  cases. 
But  should  it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his  skill 
and  labour  gratis  ?" 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my  opi- 
nion of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since  it  was  congenial 
with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at  that  time,  and  as 
every  thing  relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson 
is  of  importance  in  literary  history,  I  shall  therefore 
insert  some  passages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does 
.  not  appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  re- 
vised it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof  leaves 
of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with  corrections  in 
his  own  handwriting.  I  shall  distinguish  them  by 
italicks. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Americans 
^were  incited  to  resistance  by  European  intelligence 
from 

"  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were  friends 
only  to  themselves," 

there  followed — 

*and  made  by  their  selfishness,  the  enemies  of  their  country"   ' 

|   And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus : 

t  "■  On,  the  original  contrivers  of  mwehief,  rather  than  on  those 
whom  they  h#ve  deluded,  let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out  its 
vengeance." 

.  The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these  words : 

**  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men  can  hope  for  advancement 
by  favouring  its  enemies.  The  tranquillity  qf  stable  government  is 
not  always  easily  preserved  against  the  machinations  of  single  inno* 
vators ;  hut  what  can  he  the  hope  of  quiet,  when  factions  hostile  to 
the  legislature  can  be  openly  formed  and  openly  avowed?" 
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After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the 
pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which  he  certainly 
means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  glances  at  a 
certain  popular  lord  chancellor  \ 

u  If,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us  utterly  away,  what  they 
will  do  next  can  only  he  conjectured.  If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected, 
they  will  want  a  king*  He  who  first  takes  into  his  hand  the  sceptre 
of  America  should  have  a  name  of  good  omen*  William  has  been 
known  both  a  conqueror  and  deliverer;  and  perhaps  England,  how- 
ever contemned,  might  yet  supply  them  with  another  William. 
Whigs,  indeed,  are  not  willing  to  be  governed ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
King  William  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide  their  measures :  but 
whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other  mortals,  and  suffered  their  leader 
to  become  their  tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  protector.  What  more 
they  will  receive  from  England,  no  man  can  tell.  In  their  rudiments 
of  empire  they  may  want  a  chancellor.*1 

Then  came  this  paragraph : 

u  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  great- 
ness which,  in  some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the 
ancient  monarchies ;  but  by  Dr.  Franklins  rule  of  progression,  they 
will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more  than  equal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  When  the  whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let 
the  princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces.  If  they  should 
continue  to  double  and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere  would  not 
contain  them.  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  whiggism." 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off  abruptly 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration were  published  on  his  own  account,  arid 
he  afterwards  collected  them  into  a  volume,  with  the 
title  of  "Political  Tracts,  by  the  authour  of  the  Ram- 
bler," with  this  motto : 

"  Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 
Servitiura ;  nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat  . 
Quam  sub  rege  pio."~CfafwW<ww*. 

1  [Lorjl  Camden. — Ed.] 
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These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous  attidts. 
Against  the  common  weapons  of  literary  warfare  he 
was  hardened;  but  there  were  two  instances  of  ani- 
madversion which  I  communicated  to  him,  and  from 
what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  silence  and  his 
looks,  appeared  to  me  to  impress  him  much1. 

One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occa- 
sioned by  his  late  political  Publications/'  It  appeared 
previous  to  his  "Taxation  no  Tyranny/'  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that  performance, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  so 
eminent  a  man,  while  his  conduct  as  a  political  writer 
was  boldly  and  pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his 
pen  upon  politics, 

ce  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  distinguish  himself, 
not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by  moderation  and  by 
wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus : 

<e  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember,  should  you  again 
address  the  publick,  under  the  character  of  a  political  writer, 
that  luxuriance  of  imagination  or  energy  of  language  will  ill 
compensate  for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I  hereafter  be  disposed  to 
read,  as  I  heretofore  have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your 
performances,  c  The  Rambler/  the  pleasure  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  re* 
flection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valuable 
a  work,  was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such  pro- 
ductions as  '  The  False  Alarm/  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  Trans- 
actions respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  and  '  The  Patriot/  " 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr. 

.  »  [Mr.  Boswell,  by  a  very  natural  prejudice,  construes  Johnson's  silence  and 
looks  into  something  like  a  concurrence  in  his  own  sentiments ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Johnson  ever  abated  one  jot  of  the  firmness  and  decision  of  his 
opinion  on  these  questions.  See  his  conversation  passim,  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Westley,  post,  6th  Feb.  1776. — Ed.] 
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Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  although  I  abhor1 
his  wtiggish  democratical  notions  and  propensities 
(For  I  will  not  call  them  principles),  I  esteemtitii  as 
an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very  convivial  xiian.  '}\ 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph 'of  W  letter  'to 
me,  from  thy  old  and  mtet  intimate  friend  the  "Rdv. 
Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote  the  character  of  GTay9%rifcch 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that  poet.  The 
words  were,  ,t;h' 

"  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say  your  pious,  but  your 
moral  friend,  support  the  barbarous  measures  of  administration, 
which  they  have  not  the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  ^pensittier 
Hume  to  defend?"  s  I 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  hte  Otfrn 
*  mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  uneasiikes&'that 
his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed  'Jfd  JiAi- 
worthy  motives  by  good  men;  and  that  ttie  ftrfWenie 
of  his  valuable  writings  should  on  tirat  aedHttid  btf  In 
any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened.  '"  » •      /o ' 

He  complained  to  a  right  honourable  Yrteiia*>bf 

1  [Mr.  ftoswell  is  here  very  inconsistent ;  for  abhorring  Dr.  IWers^s  whiggish 
denwcfaiical  notions  and  proptnt#iet,  how  can  Jse  allow  any  veigjjlf  toyhfe*»$i- 
nions  |n  a  cage  which  called  these  propensities  into  full  effect ;  and  above  All, 
how  could  he  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  known  feelings  and  Opinions, 
could  be  influenced  by  a  person  professing  such  (doctrines  ? — Ed.]  ,       • 

*  [Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton.  This  anecdote  is  wholly  at  variance  with  Mr. 
BoswelTg  own  assertion,, ants;  v.  i.  p.  361 ;  anoV-wlthout  going  the  whole  Iqagtfi 
of  that  assertion,  "  that  Johnson's  pension  had  no  influence  whatsoever  on  his 
political  publications*'— Wx.  Hamilton's  anecdote  may  te  dofcfetedy  not  ftfly 
from  a  consideration  of  Johnson's  own  character  and  principles,  but  frqmjhe 
evidence  of  all  his  other  friends — persons  who  knew  him  rttore  intimately  (Man 
Mr.  Hamilton—Mrs.  Thrale,  Mr<  Murphy,  (Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Mrj  ^eija^wfio 
all  declare  that  his  political  pamphlets  expressed  the  opinions  which  in  private 
conversation  he  always  maintained.  Mr.  Boswell,  we  have  jpeen*  wasipf  the 
same  opinion  as  to  Johnson's  sincerity,  till  he  took  up  the  adverse  side. of  the 
political  question.  Then,  indeed,  tie  admits,  not  only  witaoat  drtrtttadtction, 
but  with  a  species  of  confirmation,  A^r.  Hamilton's  anecdote.  It  mu^t,  more- 
over, be  observed,  that  the  anecdote  itself  is  not  very  consistent  ;*  for"  it  states 
that  Johnson  consulted  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  contradictory  objects  of  resigning- 
his  pension  altogether,  and  of  endeavouring  to  have  it  secured  to  him  for  hie. 
It  must  be  recollected,  in  weighing  Mn  Hamilton's  teatawony  onuhis  point, 
that  we  have  it  only  at  second  hand,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
bad  been  connected  in  some  mysterious  political  engagement  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  might  tend  to  discolour  his  view  of  this  matter.— Ed.] 
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^  distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  manners,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy^  and  whose 
generosity  towards  him  will  afterwards  appear,  that 
his  pension  having  been  given  to  him  as  a  literary 
character,  he  had  been  applied  to  by  administration 
to  write  political  pamphlets;  and  he  was  even  so 

{  much  irritated,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
resign  his  pension.  His  friend  showed  him  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  measure,  and  he  afterwards 
expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received 
good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once  signified  a  wish 
to  have  his  pension  secured  to  him  for  his  life ;  but 
he  neither  asked  nor  received  from  government  any 
.reward  whatsoever  for  his  political  labours. 

• . •  • « <On  Friday,  March  24, 1  met  him  at  the  Literak  y 
tjQLlw*  where  were  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 

;  Ckxlman,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 

jPim  George  Foudyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fox.     Before  he  came  in,  we  talked  of  his  "  Journey 

lio  itbe  Western  Islands,"  and  of  his  coming  away, 
"  willing  to  believe  the  second-sight  V'  which  seemed 
to  excite  some  ridicule.     I  was  then  so  impressed  with 

,  JQie  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of  which  I  had  been 
tpld,  that  I  avowed  my  conviction,  saying,  "  He  is 
only  willing  to  believe :  I  do  believe.  The  evidence 
la  enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  great  mind. 

^What  will  not  fill  a  quart-bottle  will  fill  a  pint-bottle. 
I  ato  fflldfl  with  belief."     «  Are  you  ?"  said  Colman ; 

•<**  then  cork  it  up." 

t  found  his  "  Journey"  the  common  topick  of  con- 
versation in  London  at  this  time,  wherever  I  hap- 
pened to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal 
Sunday  evening  conversations,  strangely  called  Levies 9 
Jus  lordship  addressed  me,  "  We  have  all  been  .reading 

1  Johnson's  «' Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland."—  Works,  vol. 
viii.  p.  347. — Boswell. 

VOL,  III.  O 
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your  travels,  Mr.  Boswell ."  I  answered,  "  I  was  but 
the  humble  attendant  of  Dr.  Johnson.'*  The  chief- 
justice  replied,  with  that  air  and  manner  which  none, 
who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  forget,  "  He  speaks 
ill  of  nobody  but  Ossian  * " 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the 
club,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and  success* 
He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do. upon  all  occasions. 
"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  so  much  superiour  to  his 
other  writings,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  he  was 
the  authour  of  it 2 :  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of 
mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature, 
and  art,  and  life."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  "  When  once  you  have  thought 
of  big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all 
the  rest."  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift, 
and  tried  to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to 
defend  him ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his 
own  accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory 
of  articles  found  in  the  pocket  of  "  the  Man  Moun- 
tain," particularly  the  description  of  his  watch,  which 

1  [It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  the  air  and  manner,  even  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
could  have  set  off  such  an  unmeaning  expression  as  this.  Johnson  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  but  that  was  not  speaking  ill  of 
Ossian,  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Boswell  evidently  gives  to  the  phrase.— Ed.] 

3  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides,  I  think  without  good  reason* 
See  Addison's  "Freeholder,"  May  4th,  1714;  "An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub;"  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  "  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,"  and  Swift's  "  Letter 
to  Tooke  the  Printer,"  and  Tooke's  "Answer"  in  that  collection  ;  Sheridan's 
"  Life  of  Swift ;"  Mr.  Courtenay's  note  on  p.  3  of  his  "  Poetical  Review  of 
the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  Mr.  Cooksey's  "  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John,  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal  evidence.  I  take  leave  to  differ 
from  him,  having  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift.  His  "  Sen- 
timents of  a  Church-of-Englandman ;"  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  and  other 
serious  pieces,  prove  his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logick  and  meta* 
physicks ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different  cast  exhibit  not  only  wit, 
humour,  and  ridicule ;  but  a  knowledge  "  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life ;"  a  com- 
bination, therefore,  of  those  powers,  when  (as  the  "Apology"  says)  "the  authour; 
was  young,  his  invention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head,"  might 
surely  produce  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub."— Boswell.  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
After  the  letter  to  Benjamin  Tooke,  the  printer,  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  controversy.  The  most  zealous  friend  of  Swift  would  only  have  to  add, 
that  he  who  wished  to  detract  from  his  merit  was  obliged  to  deny  (contrary  to 
all  evidence)  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own  works. — En.] 
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it  was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it 
upon  all  occasions.  He  observed,  that  Swift  put 
his  name  to  but  two  things  (after  he  had  a  name  to 
put),  "  The  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Language,"  and  the  last  **  Drapier's  Letter." 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan.  Johnson.  "Sheridan  is  a  won- 
derful admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  pre- 
sented its  authour  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him, 
'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  give 
a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for  writing  that  foolish  play?' 
This,  you  see,  was  wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meant 
to  be  wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to  as- 
sume to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ?  If 
Sheridan  was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold 
medal  as  a  honorary  reward  of  dramatick  excellence, 
he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Universities  to 
choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  conferred. 
Sheridan  had  no  right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it 
was  counterfeiting  Apollo's  coin  V 

On  Monday,  March  27, 1  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr.  Strahan's.     He  told  us,  that  he  was  engaged  to 

i  [The  medal  was  presented  in  1757,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnson 
and  Sheridan  ever  met  after  the  affair  of  the  pension,  (ante,  1702),  this  fact 
occurred  probably  in  Johnson's  visit  to  Oxford,  in  175ft.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  Johnson  had  begun  to  be  "  wanton  and  insolent"  towards  Sheridan  before 
the  pension  had  caused  the  cup  of  gall  to  overflow.  Mr.  Whyte,  the  friend  of 
Sheridan,  gives  the  history  of  the  medal  thus  :  "  When  Sheridan  undertook  to 
play  Douglas  in  Dublin,  he  had  liberally  written  to  Home,  promising  him  the 
profits  of.  the  third  night  It  happened,  however,  that  these  profits  fell  very 
short,  and  Sheridan  was  rather  perplexed  what  to  do.  At  first,  he  thought  of 
offering  the  author  a  piece  of  plate,  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Whyte,  the 
idea  of  a  medal  was  adopted.  The  medal  (Mr.  Whyte  adds)  had  the  ad- 
ditional grace  of  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Home  through  the  hands  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney and  Lord  Bute,  but  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
Way,  for,  as  Mr.  Whyte  was  bringing  it  to  London,  he  was  stopped  by  a  high- 
wayman  and  robbed  of  his  purse,  but  contrived  to  secrete  and  preserve  the 
medal." — Whyte* s  True  Account  of  the  Gold  Medal,  Dublin,  1794.  When 
Johnson  called  Douglas  "  a  foolish  play,"  he  was  not  only  u  wanton  and  inso- 
lent," as  he  admits,  but  showed  very  bad  taste,  and  very  violent  prejudice.— Ed.  ] 
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gp  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit,  i/'gt^ 
was  visiting  some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting,  ^nd 
begged  tb^t  I  ^vrould  come  to  her  benefit.  I  tqj^hpr 
I  could  not  hear :  but  she  insisted  so  much  9^  njj 
coming,  that  it  would  have  been  brutal  to  bsAft  refu^i 
her."  This  was  a  speech  quite  characteristic^!.  T$$ 
loved  to  bring  forward  his  having  been  in  Jhpgajr 
circles  of  life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vaip ,  of 
the  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and  fashionable  actrqss. 
He  told  us,  the  play  was  to  be  "  The  Hypocrite," 
altered  from  Gibber's  "  Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  satirize  thp 
methodists.  "I  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "the.cbfa 
racter  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the  jrify 
thodists,  but  it  was  very  applicable  to  the  Noxyurpj^ 
I  once  said  to  Dr.  Madan  \  a  clergyman  of  Irela^ 
who  was  a  great  whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nojyiy^f, 
would  have  been  less  criminal  in  taking  the  oaths 
imposed  by  the  ruling  power,  than  refusing  them ; 
because  refusing  them,  necessarily  laid  him  under 
almost  an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal; 
for  a  man  must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from 
the  support  furnished  by  the  establishment  will  pro^ 
bably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to  maintain 
himself  V'    Boswelj,.  V I  should  think,  sir,  that  W 

1  [  No  doubt a  aiiatafce  for  Dr.  r  JfroVfeto*  'already  mentioned.    See  ante,  vol.  L . 
p,  306_Ed.]  ,  >    ,  ,       *   .     , 

*  This  was  not  merely*  cursory  cetfraoV;  for,  in  his  Iaieof  Tenton,  be  eb^ 
serves,  "  With  many  othe*  wise  and  virtuous  men,  who,  at  that  time  of  discord  * 
and  debate  (about  the  beginning  of  this  century),  consulted  conscience,  weU  flrb 
ill  formed,  more  than  interest,  he  doubted  Ibe  legality  of  the  government*/  and 
.     refusing  to  qualify  himself  for  public^  employment,  by  taking  the  oaths  Jftqpbefy- 
left  the  University  without  a  degree."  i  This  conduct  Johnson,  catts  ",peTV«rsert 
ness  of  integrity."     The  question r  concerning  the  tootaUSy  «rf  'taking  eatfcp,  ,tf . 
whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power  at  the  time,  rather,  A afl; to  be 
excluded  from  all  consequence,  or  even  any  consider* We  usefulness  in  society*, 
has  been  agitated  with  all  the  acutencsa  of  awmtity.    It  is  related,  thai  he  w%otv. 
devised  the  oath  of  abjuration  profligately  boasted,  that  he  had  Earned  a 
test  which  should  "  damn  one  half  of  .the  nation,  and  starve,  the  other.**  1 
Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible  rectitude*,  or  naiads  in  wtilch  zeal  for  *,. 
party  is  predominant  to  exieess,  taking  th4t  oath  against  conwctii»  may  haw 
been  palliated  under  the  plea  ;of  nettetsi^ry^or- ventured  upon  in  heat,  as  upon 
the  whole  producing  more  good  than  evil    A«  a  county  election-  in  Soodane*  > 
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inmvfhd  took  the  oaths  contrary  to  his 'principle's 
Wife  -*  determined  wicked  man',  because :  hie  tfafc  Sftrt 
kfctoks  cfomraittrng  perjury ;  whereas  aNAnJnroif  nrfghi 
bfe:  itifce&tfbly  Ted  to  do  what  was"w*oil&  Without 
btf  ti^tf  <fttettly  conscious  of  it."  '  Jdfatoib}*.;  ttWWy, 
Sr,  aWaii  who  go^s'to  bed  to  hls'pAtfanSs  wife  is 
jj^ttoy  ihtite  that  he  is  committing  wickedness  *  ^s- 
We!ll.  «*Did  the  nonjuring  clergyman  do  so,  sir?51 
"  1  am  afraid  many  of  them  did  V 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument  *,  and  could  by  on 
means  think  it  convincing.  Had  not  his  own  father 
complied  with  the  requisition  of  government8,  (as 
to  which  he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  upon  it,  *  JThat9  sir,  he  was  to  settle  with  him- 
self,9*) lie  would  probably  have  thought  more  unfavour- 
ably tif  a  Jacobite  who  took  the  oaths : 

;  Mi-iill    i      m  ,  , ;    ,                   had  he  not  resembled 
rn,uu    lit    i   Wyfetbetmahewr* ." 

fn^f4[Str,aban  talked  of  launching  into  the  great 

■ian*  *f*m  ago,  when  there  waa  a  warm  contest  between  the  friends  of  die 
Hanoverian  succession,  and  those  against  it,  the  oath  of  abjuration  having  been 
o^mabded,  the  freeholders  upon  one  sick  rose  to  go  away.  Upon  which  a  very 
sanguine  gentleman,  one  of  their  number,  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them,  calling 
out  with  much  earnestness,  "Stay,  stay,  my  friends,  and  let  us  swear  the 
rogues  oat  of  It  P\— Boswell.  [What  a  proof  is  thia*  of  the  impolicy  and 
mefficacy  of  these  sorts  of  tests  when  we  find  a  man  of  Johnson's  morality  and 
reHgioos-ocnipIes  characterising  a  oonadentions  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  as  a 
pWv&ne  integrity,  and  justifying  a  compliance  by  such  loose  talk  as  he  used  on 
this  occasion  J^-ftto.] 

'■  { What  evidence  is  there  of  this  being  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  nonjuring 
cleVgy4>e?oiKl  €it*er>  comedy,  which,  slight  evidence  as  a  comedy  would  bs  in 
any  such  *aae,  fe  next  to  none  at  oil  on  this  occasion,  for  Gibber's  play  was  a 
m&owafeptation  of  MoKero's  Taring*  £**£».] 

;  *£Mfr  BomreU  was  too  «ivil  when  he  called  this  an  argument.  It  seems 
very  tear  topkktfryi  Why  should  it  follow,  that  because  a  man  is  conscientious 
in  on*  j*b&tVhe>should  bo  profligate  to  another  ?~_Ea.] 

3  (Extract  from  the  book  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  of 
Lichfield  :  " 19th  July,  1712,  Agreed  that  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  be,  and  he 
.  is  hereby  elected  a  magistrate  and  brother  of  their  incorporation ;  a  day  is  given 
him  to  Thursday  next  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
of  a  magistrate.  Signed,  &c" — "  25th  July,  1712.  Mr.  Johnson  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  he  believed  there  was  no  traneubstantiation  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  before,  &c" — Harwood.] 
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ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  for  rising 
into  eminence ;  and  observing  that  many  men  were 
kept  back  from  trying  their  fortunes  there,  because 
they  were  born  to  a  competency,  said,  "  Small  cer- 
tainties are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents ;"  which  John- 
son confirmed.  Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in  mind 
of  a  remark  which  he  had  made  to  him  :  "  There  are 
few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently 
employed  than  in  getting  money  "  "The  more  one 
thinks  of  this,"  said  Strahan,  "  the  juster  it  will 
appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the  country 
as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  recommendation. 
Johnson  having  inquired  after  him,  said,  "  Mr. 
Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on  account,  and 
I  '11  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man  recommends  a 
boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it  is  sad  work.  Call 
him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard  \  behind  Mr. 
Strahan's  house ;  and  there  I  had  a  proof  of  what  I 
had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  talked  alike  to  all. 
"  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  themselves  down 
to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers.  I  never  do  that.  I 
speak  uniformly,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?"  "  Pretty 
well,  sir;  but  they  are  afraid  I  ar'n't  strong  enough 
for  some  parts  of  the  business."  Johnson.  "  Why 
I  shall  be  sorry  for  it;  for  when  you  consider  with 
how  little  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour  a  printer 
can  get  a  guinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occu- 
pation for  you.     Do  you  hear — take  all  the  pains 

>  [This  was  "  surveillance,"  as  the  French  call  it,  with  a  vengeance !  and 
this  fact,  which  Mr.  Boswell  owns  with  such  amusing  simplicity,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  "  espionage"  which  he  exercised  over  Johnson.  The 
reader  will  have  observed,  that  two  French  phrases  are  here  used,  because, 
though  Mr.  Boswell's  affectionate  curiosity  led  him  into  such  courses,  English 
manners  have  no  such  practice,  nor  the  English  language  a  term  to  describe  it. 
— Ed.] 
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you  can ;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  we  must  think  of 
some  other  way  of  life  for  you.     There *s  a  guinea." 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  instances  of  his  u 
active  benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  the  slow  and 
sonorous  solemnity  with  which,  while  he  bent  himself 
down,  he  addressed  a  little  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwardness  and  awe, 
could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  playhouse  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs.  Abington's  request, 
had  promised  to  bring  a  body  of  wits  to  her  benefit ; 
and  having  secured  forty  places  in  the  front  boxes, 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  seat  directly  behind  me;  and  as  , 
he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a  distance  from  ^  * 
the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction, 
and  seemed  quite  a  cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of 
glitter  and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in 
sitting  out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of  two. 
He  said  very  little ;  but  after  the  prologue  to  "  Bon 
Ton"  had  been  spoken,  which  he  could  hear  pretty 
well  from  the  more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he 
talked  on  prologue-writing,  and  observed,  "  Dryden 
has  written  prologues  superiour  to  any  that  David 
<xarrick  has  written ;  but  David  Garrick  has  written 
more  good  prologues  than  Dryden.  has  done.  It  is 
wonderful  that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  variety 
of  them." 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was  Mr. 
Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy  with  Johnson's  praise 
of  his  prologues ;  and  I  suppose  in  gratitude  to  him, 
he  took  up  one  of  his  favourite  tppicks,  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Scotch,  which  he  maintained  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  poetical  fiction. 
*  Come,  come,  don't  deny  it :  they  are  really  national. 
Why,  now,  the  Adams  are  as  liberal-minded  men  as. 
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M^rfr*  EfflM*  ^  I  *>u't  know  haw  lit. iftHlS 

wpn^erf^tly . f^ee  frqra  that  nationality;  but:  so  iti 
happens,  that  you  employ  the  only  Scotch,  shoeblack 
in  London  \*9 .,  He  imitated  the  manner  of  his  old 
master  with  ludicrous  exaggeration ;  repeating,  wM* 
pauses  and  half- whistlings  interjected,  <  o,t 

.    I  T- 
.    '  ■  •  *  Os  homini  sublime  dedit, — caelumque  tueri, 

; .  Jnssii, — et  erectoa  ad  sideta— tollere  vultus," 

looking  downwards  all  the  time2,  and,  while  p?©n. 
nouncing  the  four  last  words,  absolutely  touching  the 
ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  gesticulation 3.    :  . 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could  imitate 
Johnson  very  exactly ;  for  that  great  actor,  wfth  hj$ 
distinguished  powers  of  expression  which  ^er^s^I 
universally  admired,  possessed  also  an.  adpiif^bjfti 
talent  of  mimicl^ry.  He  was  alwa)*  jealpupf^hj^, 
Johnson  spoke  lightly  of  him.     I  recollect  .ftift/pxni 

.  :     -  ;    i\\ 

1  JSee  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  229  and  n. — Ed.] 

«  [This  exhibition,  of  Johnson's  downward  look  and  gesticulation*  wfcil4  W  ( 
citing  ot  sublime  and  tollere  vultvt,  resembles  one  which  Lord  Byron  describes. 
"  Mr.  Grattan's  manners  in  private  life  were  odd,  but  natural     Curran  used  to 
take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very  ground,  and '  thanking  God  that  he  had  nopetitfi- 
arity  of  gesture  or  appearance^  in  a  way  irresistibly  ridiculous.' VJIIoorv'*.) 
Life  of  Byron ,  vol.  i.  p.  405. — Ed.]  •  . 

3  [Mr.  AVhyte  has  related  an  anecdote  of  Johnson's  violence  of  gesticulation, 
which,  but  for  this  evidence  of  Garrick's,  one  could  have  hardly  believed.     "  The 
house  on  the  right  at  the  bottom  of  Beaufort  Buildings  was  occupied  by  Mr- 
(  hamberlaine,  5lrs.  Sheridan's  eldest  brother  (an  eminent  surgeon),  by  .whom  • 
Johnson  was  often  invited  in  the  snug  way  with  the  family  party** ,  At  0*3  of 
those  social  meetings  Johnson  as  usual  sat  next  the  lady  of.  the  h+use>6  the** 
dessert  still  continuing,  and  the  ladies  in  no  haste  to  withdraw,  Mrs.ChanbdW  .. 
laine  had  moved  a  Utile  back  from  the  table,  "and  was  carelessly  dangling  her 
foot  backwards  ar.d  forwards  as  she  sat,  enjoying  i  the  feast  of  reason,  and  ithfeM 
flow  of  soul.'     Johnson,  the  while,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  was;  convul*  r 
sively  working  his  hand  up  and  down,  which  tlje  lady  observing,  sue  coguishly 
edged  her  £bot  within  his  reach,  and,  as  might  partly  have  been  ex,pec,^ed,  John- 
son clenched  hold  of  it,  and  drew  off  her  shoe;  she  started,  and  hastily  tx»  , 
claimed,  'O,  fie!  Mr.  Johnson  V    The  company  at  first  knew  not  what  |». 
make  of  it:  but  one  of  them,  perceiving  the  joke,  tittered.    Johnson*  not  im-    . 
probably  aware  of  the  trick,  apologised.    .*  Kay,  madam,  recollect  yourself;  I'  V 
know  not  that  I  have  justly  incurred  your  rebuke;  the  emotion  was  inwluntaty* 
and  the  action  not  intentionally  rude.' " — tVhyte's  Misccl  Nova,  p.  50~— Ed  J 

♦  [On  the  contrary,  the  anecdote  which  follows  rather  proves  thatOamck- 
had  learned  to  repel  Johnson's  contemptuous  expressions  with  an  easy  gaiety* 
— Ep.] 
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Blfcitiia^ihlftl'to  me  ohtf  day,  a&  if  sayfrig,  "Davy  has 
saftifer  convivial  pleasantry  about  him,  but  *tis'a  futile 
ftildw  ;*  ivhifch  he  uttered  perfectly  Witli  the  tone 
alid  «air  6f  Johnson. 

'•i  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  readers, 
WMle  they  peruse  my  account  of  Johnson's  conversa-  / 
tion,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  his  deliberate  and 
strong  utterance.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
very  impressive l ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be  preserved 
as  musick  is  written,  according  to  the  very  ingenious 
method  of  Mr.  Steele  *,  who  has  shown  how  the  re- 
citation of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers, 
might  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  score  \ 

1  Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  "  a  dull  fellow." 
BdsWELL.  a  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and 
ifiight  appear  dull  in  company ;  but  surely  he  was 
nbtJ-duH  in  poetry ."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  dull 
in'fcotapany,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every  where. 
He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  many 
people  think  him  great.     He  was  a  mechanical 

*  My  noble  friend  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy 
pleasantry  and  some  truth,  u  that  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so 
extraordinary,  were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  way.*9  The  sayings  themselves  are 
gejnsraHy  of  sterling  merit ;  but,  doubtless,  his  mariner  was  an  addition  to  their 
efib&;  and  therefore  should  be  attended  to  as  much  as  may  be.  It  is  necessary, 
kowerer,  to  guard' those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him  against  overcharged 
imitations  or  caricatures  of  his  manner,  which  are  frequently  attempted,  and 
natty*?  wWh  are  second-hand  copies  from  the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor, 
what  tbougb  a  good  mirrdck  of  some  persons,  did  not  represent  Johnson  correctly* 
— - BewwfiL^L. :" 

*&efc"  Prosodia Rational** j  or,  an  Essay  towards  establishing  the  Melody 
and  Measure  T>f  Speech,  to  be  expressed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar  Symbols. 
£e#4o%  17T9."^-Bdswsi.x,. 

?  T  us^the  phrase  in  tcoreH  as  Br.  Johnson  has  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary. 
<*■  A  tdng'Vt  See itE,  the  words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed.'9 
Butfl  understand  mat  in  scientifick  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  musical 
composition  ttoted  down  in  the  characters  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  of 
the  skilful.— ^Bfcs well.  It  was  declamation  that  Steele  pretended  to  reduce 
/4b  ftots&oW  by  new  characters.  This  he  called  the  melody  of  speech,  not  the 
harntmy,  which  the  term  in  scorti  implies. — Burnet.  [The  true  meaning 
of  the  term  score  is,'  that  when  music,  in  different  parts  for  different  voices 
or  fastrtfments,  is  written  on  the  same  page,  the  bars,  instead  of  being  drawn 
onlyaeroes  each1  stave,  are,  to  lead  the  eyes  of  the  several  performers,  scored 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.~]JD.] 
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poet/7  He  then  repeated  some  ludicrous  lines,  which 
have  escaped  my  memory,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that 
great,  like  his  Odes?"  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained 
that  his  Odes  were  melodious ;  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof;"— 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

'<  The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race.'! 

There  is  a  good  line. — "  Ay  (said  he),  and  the  next 
line  is  a  good  one,  (pronouncing  it  contemptuously), 

4  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.' — 

No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in  Gray's 
poetry,  which  are  in  his  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard.' "     He  then  repeated  the  stanza, 

44  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  &c. 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  h$  said 
confines.     He  added,  "  The  other  stanza  I  forget." 

A  young  lady 1  who  had  married  a  man  much  her 
inferiour  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a  question  arose 
how  a  woman's  relations  should  behave  to  her  in  such 
a  situation ;  and,  while  I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and 
recollect  what  has  since  happened,  I  cannot  but  be 
struck  in  a  manner  that  delicacy 2  forbids  me  to  ex- 
press. While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
treated  with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  displeasure, 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness, 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  making  the 

1  [No  doubt  Lady  Susan  Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  II- 
Chester,  horn  in  1743,  who,  in  1773,  married  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  an  actor. 
She  died  on  the  9th  August,  1827 — Ed.] 

9  [Mr.  BoswelTs  delicacy  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  quite  exemplary !  hut  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  has  insinuated  or  said  too  bad  for  such  a  lamentable 
and  degrading  weakness  as  she  was  guilty  of  in  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Piozzi. 
—Ed.] 
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best  of  a  bad  bargain."  Johnson.  "  Madam,  we 
must  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would 
not  let  a  daughter  starve  who  had  made  a  mean  mar- 
riage ;  but  having  voluntarily  degraded  herself  from 
the  station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to  hold, 
I  would  support  her  only  in  that  which  she  herself 
had  chosen ;  and  would  not  put  her  tra  a  level  with 
my  other  daughters.  You  are  to  consider,  madam, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
civilized  society;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  punished 
30  as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  then  meant  to 
express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority, 
and  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of  Johnson ;  and  I 
think  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
pf  society,  to  which,  subordination  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  is  weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy, 
in  a  parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let  it  be 
considered  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter  who  has  acted 
thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former  situation,  is  either 
fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there  be  no  value  in  the 
distinction  of  rank,  what  does  she  suffer  by  being 
kept  in  the  situation  to  which  she  has  descended  ? 
If  tfyere  be  a  value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to  be 
steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be  shown  to  such 
conduct,  and  the  offenders  know  that  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  they  shall  be  received  as  well  as  if  they 
had  not  contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance, 
the  great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which 
generally  occasions  low  marriages  will  be  removed; 
and. the  fair  and  comfprtable  order  of  improved  life 
will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mentioned,  John- 
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«JW^id;QtIt>ilvte  :ttbtr*o  tte  wtofl&ed  at  thift^^ 
hafi"sbigte&t  d  is*?*,  ^sidetftig  that1  thfey  nVereihg 
tettor»/(rf>kHd«Ale8m&rf,  a  Wit,  on6  who  hdd  beeii'Stt 
mtttthl>lft>the;iiw^ttis  of  tiwmkiad,  one  long  &ct&2 

. ."©Hi  ftfidfc^, telst ' March,' I  rapped  with  1l\fnA$Wt 
ttbfe  friends  a*  a  tavern.  One  of  the  tompsdjr1  tttf 
tempted,  wifli  too  much  forwardness,  to  ralty  liihf  *iW 
Wis  late  appearance  at  the  theatre ;  but  had  teasdtf 
to  repent  <#  iris  temerity.  "  Why,  sir,  did  yoti;  go! 
to  M r&  AfoingWs  benefit?  Did  you  see ?"  John- 
son. ;«Nci>  sir."  "Did  you  hear?"  JofftfSOfr. 
"  No,  sir."  :  «  Why  then,  sir,  did  you  go  ?  "  Job^l; 
sol*.  v'u  Because,  sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  pub-' 
Ik*;  and  when  the  publick  cares  the  thousandth' 
pairt  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  yfcttf :* 
benefit  too/'  '    n  ;  u  T 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of  his  patttfcu-1 
larities,  which  her  ladyship  laid  I  durst  not  do.     It 
seems  he  had  been  frequently  observed  at  the  clqb  to 
put  into  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after  he  had 
squeezed  the  juiee  of  them  into  the  drink  whidr  he 
made  for  hittisetf:    Be&ufclerk  a!nd  Garrick  talked  df 
it  to  me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  be  discovered.     We  could  not  divine 
what  he  did  >Wtb  theni ;  and  this  was  the  bold  qtte^j 
tion  to  be  put.     I  saw  Oft  his  table,  the  spoils  of  the* : 
preceding  night,  some  fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  atad  i 
cut  into  pieces.     "0,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly  see "lt 
what  you  do  witfy  the  squeezed  dtahges  which  yijft4* 
put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club.'*    Johnson.  "  I 
have  a  great  love  for  them."    Boswell.   "And  ' 
pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do  with  them?     You  scrape 

>  [This  is  supposed  to  hate  been  Mr.  Boswell  himself.— Ed.] 
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thepi  it  seconsv  vfiiy  iwatly,  wdwhwkri^tfrP^bifeaN^ 
SQ^, "Let them  dry,  dr.*  Bqsw«ll.  itf  ^d^M&at 
itfsd,  ?  ";  :  JpHN&QN-  "  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  Jkfcow  *bei* 
fyfayo  fiwtfcer."  Boswj^l,  . "  The*  .tbfiivqrid.miwt 
be  left  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  rtud  (aeiutrtuaga 
ipjw^ck  sdemnity)  he  scraped  them  *ud,tet  tfctaidfcy, 
bpt  wliat  he  did  with  them  next  he  saver  could  be 
flcmiled  upon  to  tell."  Johnson.  "Nay,, sir,; you 
Should  say  it  more  emphatically : — he  c^uld  not  Jta 
prevailed  upon,  even  by  his  dearest  friends,  to  4cU  V 
/He  had  this  morning  received  his  diploma  as  rtoo 
tgr,of  laws  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  did 
nqt  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  understood  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  shall  here  iftsert  the 
progress  and  completion  of  that  high  academical,  ho* 
H0W,  u*  the  same  manner  as  I  have  traced  hid  ob- 
taining that  of  master  of  arts. 

CftRif  i      f     !*TG  MB  KEV,  M.  FOTHERQILL, 

VkfrffytctUor  of  the  university  of  Osford,  to  be  communicated  to  the  hmdsof 

houses,  and  proposed  in  convocation, 
til-. 

"  Downing-street,  3d  March,  1775. 

'^Mtt.  VlCE-CHANCELLOlt  AND   GENTLEMEN, — The  honour 

o#>&e  degree  *£  3VL  A,  by  diploma,  fbrmerty  conferred  upon. 
Mjrl  SHwitfei  Jobtuton,  ife  eoroequwMie  ♦€  I99  ha\4nfe  ewin«ntly 
d^ngu^ed  himself  bjr  the  jnjblicatfpp  of|a4^?Wi  of  essays 

,'[The'  following  extract  of  pne  of  what  Miss  Reward  would  call  his  love- 
lettxtis  t*  Misa  Bbo&by*  proiably  ^Wo^'itf  term*  baldly  suitable  to  the 
correspondence  with  a  lady^  the  .use.  to  which  ,he  ,|jut,  these  orange  peels. -*- 
"  Onrfe  *ie  leave,  who  hare  thought  rhucn  on  medicine,  tb  propose  tdjou  an 
easy,  pfty,J  Jfotykt .  very ;  probable.  *emx$y  (ftr  Indigestion  aad  Auhroit*  of  the 
bowels,  ur.  Lawrence  has  told  me  your  case.  Take  an  ounce  of  dried  orange 
peflufinejj  pewdosd,  divide  dt  *ttf>  ;serupfes^  *n<|  $ak&  on*  scruple  at  a  time  in 
any  manner :  the  best  wag  is,  perhaps,  to  drink  ft  .in  a  glass  of  not  red  port,  or 
to  *«#  ity A*iy  a*d  drink  ihdiiUiwritr>   If  fob  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg 

notj found  usefuV  eaailylleft  offtj  ,J  .w/mld  notthave  you  oflfer  H  to  the  doctor  aa 
mine.  Pnysicians  do  not  love  intruders ;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his  leave. 
Bufe  do/not  be  easily  put  off*,  itr  it  is  jp  TOT  #piniod  very  likely  to  help  you,  and 
not  likely  to  do  you  harm :  do  not  take  too  much  in  haste ;  a  scruple  once  in 
three  Jieaife,  or  about  five  scruples  a  day,  wiH  be  sufficient  to  begin,  or  less  if 
you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using  sugar  with  it  might  be  bad ;  if  syrup, 
use  old  syrup  of  quinces ;  but  even  that  I  do  not  like.  I  should  think  better  of 
conserve  of  dq&9!-iLfa  3JUt  Dee.  [ WoSJ.— Ej>.  J 
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excellently  calculated  ta  farm  the  manner*  of  the  people,  and 
in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  has  been  maintained 
and  recommended  by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and 
elegance  of  language,  reflected  an  equal  degree  of  lustre  upon 
the  university  itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since  that  time  em- 
ployed the  attention  and  displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great 
man,  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  literature  and  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  render  him  worthy  of  more  distinguished 
honours  in  the  republick  of  letters ;  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  shall -act  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  university; 
in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law  by  diploma,  to  which  I 
readily  give  my  consent;  and  am,  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  and 
gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant,      «  North  V 

«  DIPLOMA. 

"  CanceUarius,  magistri,  et  scholares  universitatit  O.roniensis  omnibus  ad  quos 
presentes  literce  pervenerint,  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam. 

"  Sciatis,  virum  illustrem,  Samuelem  Johnson,  in  omni  huma- 
niorum  literarum  genere  eruditum,  omniumque  scientiarum  compre1 
hensione  felicissimum,  scriptis  suis,  ad  popular  mm  mores  formandos 
summd  verborum  elegantid  ac  sententiarum  gravitate  compositis,  ita 
olim  inclaruisse,  ut  dignus  videretur  cut  ab  academid  sud  eximia 
quadam  laudis  pramia  deferentur,  quique  venerabilem  Magistrorum 
ordinem  summd  cum  dignitate  cooptaretur: 

"  Cum  verd  eundem  clarissimum  virum  tot  posted  tantique  labores, 
in  pattid  prasertim  lingud  ornandd  et  stabiliendd  feliciter  impensi, 
ita  insignwerinty  ut  in  literarum  republicd  princeps  jam  etprimarius 
jure  habeatur ;  nos,  cancellarius,  magistri,  et  scholares  universitatis 
Oxoniensis,  quo  talis  viri  merita  pari  honoris  remuneratione  exaquen- 
tur,  et perpetuum  sua  simul  laudis,  nostraque  erga  liter as propen- 
sissima  voluntatis  extet  monumentum,  in  solenni  convocatione  docto* 
rumet  magistrorum  regentium,et  non  r eg  ent  turn,  pradic  turn  Samuelem 
Johnson  doctor  em  injure  civili  renunciavimus  et  constituimus,  eumque, 
virtute  prasentis  diplomatis,  singulis  juribus,  privilegiis  et  honoribus, 
ad  istum  gradum  quciquh  pertinentibus,frui  et  gaudere  jussimus.  In 
cujus  rei  testimonium  commune  universitatis  Oxoniensis  sigillum 
prasentibus  apponi  fecimus, 

"  Datum  in  domo  nostra  convocationis  die  tricesimo  mensis  Martii, 
anno  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo,  septuagesimo  guinto*." 

1  Extracted  from  the  Convocation  Register,  Oxford Boswell. 

*  The  original  is  in  my  possession.    He  showed  me  the  diploma,  and  allowed 
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"  VWo  Beverendo  THOMJE  FOTHERGILL,  5.  T.  P.  nmhxrmtati*  OatmU 
snsis  vice-canccUario. 

"  S.  P.  D. 
"  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

"  Multis  non  est  opus,  ut  testimonium  quo,  te  pramde,  Osonienses 
nomen  meum  posteris  commenddrunt,  quali  amino  acceperim  com- 
pertum  faciam.  Nemo  sibi  platens  non  Uttaiur$  mem*  siH  non 
placet,  qui  vobvs,  literarum  arbitris,  placere  potuit.  Hoc  tamen 
habet  incommodi  tantum  beneficium,  quod  mihi  nunquam  posthdc  sine 
vestrafanut  detrhnento  vel  labi  liceat  vel  cessare-,  semperque  sit 
timendum  ne  quod  mihi  tarn  estmi*  laudi  est,  vobk  aliquando  fiat 
opprobrio.     Vale1. 

"I.M.Apr.VnW 

["  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Lett. 

"1st  April,  1775.      ^P* 

"I  had  mistaken  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  hear  of  Abyssinia,  and  therefore  am  to  dine  this 
day  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  The  news  from  Oxford  is  that  no  tennis-court  can  be  hired 
at  any  price* ;  and  that  the  vice-chancellor  will  not  write  to  the 
Clarendon  trustees  without  some  previous  intimation  that  his 
request  will  not  be  unacceptable.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some 
way  of  applying  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  holds  the  trust.  Thus  are 
we  thrown  to  a  vexatious  distance.  Poor  [[Carter] !  do  not 
tell  him. 

me  to  read  it,  bat  would  not  consent  to  my  taking  a  copy  of  it,  fearing  perhaps 
that  I  should  blaze  it  abroad  in  his  lifetime.  His  objection  to  this  appears  from 
the  [following]  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  he  scolds  her  for  the  grossnest 
of  her  flattery  of  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  assumed 
his  title  of  doctor,  but  called  himself  Mr,  Johnson,  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
cards  or  notes  to  myself,  and  I  have  seen  many  from  him  to  other  persons,  in 
which  he  uniformly  takes  that  designation.  I  once  observed  on  his  table  a  letter 
directed  to  him  with  the  addition  of  esquire,  and  objected  to  it  as  being  a  designs* 
tion  inferiour  to  that  of  doctor ;  but  he  checked  me,  and  seemed  pleased  with  it, 
because,  as  I  conjectured,  he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  class  of  lite- 
rary  men,  and  to  be  merely  genteel — un  gentUhomme  comme  un  autre.  [The 
editor  suspects  that  one  reason  why  Johnson  was  a  little  reserved  about  this  Ox- 
ford degree  was  that  Lord  North  appeared  as  the  prime  mover  in  it,  and  that 
Johnson  did  not  much  relish  the  appearance  of  owing  literary  distinction  to  Lord 
North ;  firstly,  because  he  was  personally  dissatisfied  with  his  lordship  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  degree,  at  that  particular  moment,  might  look  like  a  re- 
ward for  his  political  pamphlets.  When  Mr.  Boswell  is  so  severe  on  Mrs.  Piozzi 
for  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  may  we  not  fairly  ask  whether  the  gentle  al- 
lusion to  flattery  (in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  publish)  can  be 
fairly  called  "scolding  Mrs.  Piozzi  for  the  grossnest  of  her  flattery  ?" — Ed.] 

i  «  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  then  vice-chancellor,  who 
made  this  transcript"— T.  Wartok. 

9  [For  a  riding-school  for  Mr.  Carter.— Ed.] 
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214. 


Lett  *'The  other  Oxford  nejre  is  that  they  have  sent  me  a  degfee 

t.  i  p.  of  doctor  of  laws,  with  sijch  Raises  in  the  diploma  as,  perhaps, 
ought  to  make  me  ashamed ;  they  are  very  like  your  praises. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  show  them  to  you. 

«  Boswell  will  be  with  you.  Please  to  ask  Murphy  the  way 
to  Lord  Mansfield.  Dr.  Wetherell,  who  is  now  here,  and  will 
be  here  for  some  days,  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  brew- 
house;  I  hope  Mr.  Thrale  will  send  him  an  invitation.  He 
does  what  he  can  for  Carter. 

€t  To-day  I  dine  with  Hamilton ;  to-morrow  with  Hoole ;  on 
Monday  with  Paradise ;  on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress ; 
on  Wednesday  with  Dilly ;  but  come  back  to  the  tower  V] 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hales's  "  Annals 
of  Scotland/'  and  wrote  a  few  notes  on  the  margin 
with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me  tell  his  lordship  did 
fcot  sink  into  the  paper,  and  might  be  wiped  off  with 
a  wet  sponge,  so  that  it  did  not  spoij  his  manuscript. 
I  observed  to  him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
friends  so  accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put 
down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as  his  sayings. 
Johnson.  "  Why  should  you  write  down  my  say- 
ings ?"  Boswell.  u  I  write  them  when  they  are 
good."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  you  may  as  well  write 
down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that  are  good." 
But  where,  I  might  with  great  propriety  have  added, 
can  I  find  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening,  and 
we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  been  in  the, company  of  a  genttepaati 2  whose 
extraordinary  travels  had  bee&  muph  the  subject  of 
conversation.  But  I  found  he  had  not  listened  to 
him  with  that  full  confidence,  vtithmt  which  Ihereaa 

1  [The  tower  was  a  separate  room  at  Streatham,  where  Dr..  Johnson  slep^-. 
Piozzi.  So  called  probably  becauSe  it  was  boned.  The  editor  slept  in  that 
room  many  years  after,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson's  writing-table 
was  carefully  preserved,  and  that  even  the  blots  of  his  ink  were  not  cleaned 
away. — Ed.] 

a  [Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  with  whom  he  had  dined  this  day  at  Mr, 
Gerard  Hamilton's. — Ed.] 
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tttgeiatift&etioB  in  the  8Mi^.*lic»*tltafe  ,ri*was 
eerioop  to  hear  what  opinion  stable*  judge  raJoh  to* 
sdftJHad  formed  of  his  abilities,  and  J  asked  if  he  was 
not  a,  man  of  sense.  Johnson,  "  Why,  sirt  $q' is 
;##  ft  distinct  relator ;  and  I  sbuouW  s^y,  ha,i*  aetifcw 
abounding  m  deficient  in  sens*.  I  did  not  pesetive 
afly  superiority  of  understanding."  Bos  well.  "*Bu« 
will  you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolution, 
in  penetrating  into  distant  regions?"  Johnson* 
"That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  present  purpose:  we  are 
talking  of  sense.  A  fighting  cock  has  a  nobleness  of 
resolution." 

•  Next  day,  Sunday,  2d  April,  I  dined  with  hini  at 
Bir.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope.  Johnsok.  "He 
utotte  his  'Dunciad'  for  fame.  That  was  his  prt* 
nfflry  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  the  dunce* 
m%bt  hare  railed  against  him  till  they  were  weary, 
THttiettt  his  troubling  himself  about  them.  He  de* 
lighted  ta  vex  them,  no  doubt;  but  he  had  more 
deMgbtin  seeing  how  well  he  could  Tex  them." 
^Thr  *  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,"  in  ridicule 
cffl***eool  Mason  ami  warm  Gray,"  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said,  "  They  are  dolman's  best  things." 
Upon  its  being  observed  that  it  was  believed  these 
odes  were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd  jointly;-*^ 
JtesNSON.  *  Nay,  sir,  how  can  two  people  make  an 
ode?  '  Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them,  and  one  the 
other."  I  observed  that  two  people  had  made  a  play, 
ahd  <qw*ed  the  anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
who  weite  bought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  be- 
cause while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  when 
sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them  was  over- 
heard saying  to  the  other,.  "IT1  kill  the  king." 
Johnson.  "  The  first  of  these  odes  is  the  best ;  but 
they  are  both  good.     They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind 

vol.  III.  p 
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of  writing  K"  Boswell.  "  Surely,  sir,  Mr.  Masonr& 
*  Elfrida'  is  a  fine  poem :  at  least  you  will  allow  there 
are  some  good  passages  in  it."  Johnson.  "  There 
are  now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Milton's 
bad  manner." 
Pioni,        fMrs.  Piozzi  has  heard  Johnson  relate  how  he  used 

i>  28. 

to  sit  in  some  coffee-house,  and  turn  Mason's  Carac- 
tacus  into  ridicule  for  the  diversion  of  himself  and 
of  chancy  comers-in.  "  The  Elfrida  (says  he)  was 
too  exquisitely  pretty 2 ;  I  could  make  no  fun  out  of 
that."  When  upon  some  occasions  he  would  express 
his  astonishment  that  he  should  have  an  enemy  in 
the  world,  while  he  had  been  doing  nothing  but  good 
to  his  neighbours,  Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  make  him  re- 
collect these  circumstances :  "  Why,  child,  (said  he); 
what  harm  could  that  do  the  fellow  ?  I  always  thought 
very  well  of  Mason  for  a  Cambridge  man ;  he  is,  I 
believe,  a  mighty  blameless  character."] 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's  poetry  I 
have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed  my  high 
opinion;  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever 
entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His  "Elfrida"  is 
exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description  and:  moral 
sentiment ;  and  his  "  Caraetacus"  is  a  noble  drama. 
Nor  can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute  of  praise  to  some 
of  his  smaller  poems,  whieh  I  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me  not 
to  like.  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not  tasting  the 
works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  won- 
dered at  their  not  tasting  bis  works :  that  they  should 

*  [Gray's  odes  are  still  on  every  table  and  in  every  mouth,  and  there  are  not, 
the  editor  believes,  a  dozen  libraries  in  England  which  could  produce  these 
"best  things,19  written  by  two  professed  wits  in  ridicule  of  them Ed.1 

«  [The  editor  has  not  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  suppress  this  judgment, 
because  it  seems  in  substance  authorised  by  BoswelTs  account,  although  the  ex- 
pression is  very  unlike  Johnson's  style*— Ed.] 
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be  insensible  to  his  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour 
of  images,  and  comprehension  of  thought.  Tastes 
may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  hautboy ; 
in  short  all  the  lesser  instruments :  but  who  can  be 
insensible  to  the  powerful  impressions  of  the  majestic 
organ  ? 

His  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny"  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked  enough  for 
it.  Attack  is  the  re-action ;  I  never  think  I  have 
hit  hard,  unless  it  re-bounds"  Boswell.  "  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  you  would  be  at.  Five  or  six  shots 
of  small  arms  in  every  newspaper,  and  repeated  can- 
nonading in  pamphlets,  might,  I  think,  satisfy  you. 
But,  sir,  you  'U  never  make  out  this  match,  of  which 
we  have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady  *,  since 
you  Are  so  severe  against  her  principles."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for  that.  She 
is  like  the  Amazons  of  old ;  she  must  be  courted  by 
the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been  severe  upon  her." 
Boswell.  "Yes,  sir,  you  have  made  her  ridi- 
culous.,,  Johnson.  "  That  was  already  done,  sir- 
'  To  endeavour  to  make  her  ridiculous,  is  like  black- 
ing the  chimney." 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon  in 
Scotland  said,  that  he  heard  he  was  the  greatest  man 
in  England,  next  to  Lord  Mansfield.  "  Ay,  sir  (said 
he),  the  exception  defined  the  idea.  ~  A  Scotchman 
could  go  no  farther : 

<  The  force  of  Nature  ccmld  no  farther  go.*  " 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashionable 
people,  which  were  put  into  her  Vase  at  Batheaston 
villa2,  near  Bath,  in  competition  for  honorary  prizes, 

1  [Mrs.  Macaulay :  see  ante,  v.  i.  p.  225.  Dr.  Macaulay  had  been  dead  some 
years,  and  the  lady  did  not  re-marry  till  177& — Ed.] 

*  [Batheaston, — The  following  extract,  from  one  o(  Horace  Walpole's  letter^ 
will  explain  the  personages  and  proceedings  of  this  farce :  "  You  must  know,  that 
near  Bath  is  erected  a  new  Parnassus,  composed  of  three  laurels,  a  myrtle-tree, 

p  2 
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being  mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap :  "BouU- 
rimes"  said  he,  " is  a  mere  conceit,  and  an  old  con- 
ceit now ;  I  wonder  how  people  were  persuaded  to 
write  in  that  manner  for  this  lady."  I  named  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance  *  who  wrote  for  the  Vase. 
Johnson.  "  He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains." 
Boswell,  "The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  wrote2." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  may 
do  what  she  pleases :  nobody  will  say  any  thing  to  a 
lady  of  her  Kigh  rank.  But  I  should  be  apt  to  thrtfw 
******  s  verses  in  his  face. 


a  weeping- willow,  and  a  view  of  the  Avon,  which  has  been  now  christened  He- 
licon Ten  years  ago  there  lived  a  Madam  [Riggsl,  an  old  rough  humourist, 
who  passed  for  a  wit;  her  daughter,  who  passed  for  nothing,  married  to  a 
captain  I  Miller],  full  of  good-natured  officiousness.  These  good  folks  were 
friends  of  Miss  Rich  *,  who  carried  me  to  dine  with  them  at  Bath-Easton,  now 
Pindus.  They  caught  a  little  of  what  was  then  called  taste,  built,  and  planted, 
acd  begot  children,  till  the  whole  caravan  were  forced  to  go  abroad  to  retrieve. 
Alas !  Airs.  Miller  is  returned  a  beauty,  a  genius,  a  Sappho,  a  tenth  muse,  -as  ro- 
mantic as  Mademoiselle  Scuderi,  and  as  sophisticated  as  Mrs.  V[esey  f].  The 
captain's  fingers  are  loaded  with  cameos,  his  tongue  runs  over  with  virHf  and 
that  both  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  country,  they  have 
introduced  houts-rimts  as  a  new  discovery.  They  hold  a  Parnassus-fair  every 
Thursday,  give  out  rhymes  and  themes,  and  all  the  flux  of  quality  at  Bath 
contend  for  the  prizes.  A  Roman  vase,  dressed  with  pink  ribands  and  myrtles, 
receives  the  poetry,  which  is  drawn  out  every  festival:  six  judges  of  these 
Olympic  games  retire  and  select  the  brightest  composition,  which  the  respective 
successful  acknowledge,  kneel  to  Airs.  Calliope  [Miller],  kiss  her  fair  hand, 
and  are  crowned  by  it  with  myrtle,  with — I  don't  know  what  You  may 
think  this  a  fiction,  or  exaggeration.  Be  dumb,  unbelievers  !  The  collection 
is  printed,  published, — yes,  on  my  faith  I  there  are  bouts-rimes  on  a  buttered 
muffin,  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland;  receipts  to  make 
them  by  Corydon  the  venerable,  alias  y  others  very  pretty  by  Lord 

P[almerston]  ;  some  by  Lord  C[armarthen] ;  many  by  Mrs.  [Miller]  herself, 
that  have  no  fault  but  wanting  metre ;  and  immortality  promised  to  her  without 
end  or  measure.  In  short,  since  folly,  which  never  ripens  to  madness  but  in 
this  hot  climate,  ran  distracted,  there  never  was  any  thing  so  entertaining,  or  so 
dull — for  you  cannot  read  so  long  as  I  have  been  telling.'* — Works,  voL  ▼. 
p.  185. — Ed.] 

1  [Probably  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  who  was  for  some  years  tutor  in 
the  house  of  Johnson's  friend,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  who  contributed  to  the 
Batheaston  Vase.  He  was  Rector  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in 
1804.— Ed.] 

9  [Lady  Anne  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Bute,  married  in  1764  to  die 
second  Duke  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1779.— Ed.] 


*  Daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  sister  to  the  second  wife  of  George,  Lord 
Lyttelton. 
f  [A  literary  lady,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  hereafter.— Ed.  ] 
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I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street,  owing 
to  the  constant  quick  succession  of  people  which  we 
perceive  passing  through  it.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  Fleet-street  has  a  very  animated  appearance ;  but 
I  think  the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at  Charing- 
cross." 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  unhappiness 
which  men  who  have  led  a  busy  life  experience,  when 
they  retire  in  expectation  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
ease,  and  that  they  generally  languish  for  want  of 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it. 
He  mentioned  as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  "  An  eminent  tallow-chandler  in 
London,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman,  and  went 
to  live  at  a  country-house  near  town.  He  soon  grew 
weary,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where 
he  desired  they  might  let  him  know  their  melting- 
days,  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
most  disgusting  circumstances  in  the  business  to  which 
he  had  been  used  was  a  relief  from  idleness." 

On  Wednesday,  5th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mes- 
sieurs Dillys,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Am  well,  the 
Quaker,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John), 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell ',  an  Irish  clergyman, 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr.  DillyV 
table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  and  been  told 
that  he  had  come  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration*  He  has  since  published  "A 
Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  a  very 
entertaining  book,  which  has,  however,  one  fault — 
that  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character  of  an  English- 
man. 

»  [See  pott,  6th  April— Ed  ] 
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We  talked  of  publick  speaking.  Johnson.  "  We 
must  not  estimate  a  man's  powers  by  his  being  able 
or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first  wits  of  this  country, 
got  into  parliament,  and  never  opened  his  mouth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never 
to  try  to  speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten." 
This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious ;  for  if  a 
man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he  would 
have  done  very  well  if  he  had  tried ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
him.  "Why  then,''  I  asked,  "is  it  thought  dis- 
graceful for  a  man  not  to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful 
not  to  speak  in  publick?"  Johnson.  " Because 
there  may  be  other  reasons  for  4  man's  not  speaking 
in  publick  than  want  of  resolution:  he  may  have 
nothing  to  say  (laughing).  Whereas,  sir,  you  know 
courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  because, 
unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  security  for 
preserving  any  other." 

He  observed,  that  "the  statutes  against  bribery 
were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with  money  from 
getting  into  parliament:"  adding,  that  "if  he  were 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  he  would  turn  out 
all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candidate 
whom  he  supported."  Langton.  "  Would  not  that, 
sir,  be  checking  the  freedom  of  election  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  should  be  independent  of  old  family  interest, 
of  the  permanent  property  of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  6th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr.  Hicky,  the  painter,  and 
my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously  of 
Colley  Cibber.     "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man,  who 
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for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and  the  witty, 
should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talents  of  conversation : 
and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish ;  for  one  half  of  what 
he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however,  allowed  consider- 
able merit  to  some  of  his  comedies,  and  said  there 
wa&no  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  Careless  Husband" 
was  not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said,  he  was  the 
first  dramatick  writer  who  introduced  genteel  ladies 
upon  the  stage.  Johnson  refuted  his  observation  by 
instancing  several  such  characters  in  comedies  before 
his  time.  Davies  (trying  to  defend  himself  from 
a  charge  of  ignorance).  "  I  mean  genteel  moral  cha- 
racters." "  I  think,"  said  Hicky,  « gentility  and 
morality  are  inseparable."  Boswell.  "By  no  means, 
sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the  most 
humoral.  Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield  give  precepts 
for  uniting  wickedness  and  the  graces  ?  A  man,  indeed, 
is  not  genteel  when  he  gets  drunk ;  but  most  vices 
maybe  committed  very  genteelly :  a  man  may  debauch 
his  friend's  wife  genteelly :  he  may  cheat  at  cards 
genteelly."  Hicky.  "  I  do  not  think  that  is  genteel." 
Boswell.  "  Sir,  it  may  not  be  like  a  gentleman, 
but  it  may  be  genteel."  Johnson.  "  You  are  mean- 
ing two  different  things.  One  means  exteriour  grace ; 
the  other  honour.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  very 
immoral  with  exteriour  grace.  Lovelace,  in '  Clarissa,' 
is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wicked  character.  Tom 
Hervey1,  who  died  t'other  day,  though  a  vicious 
man,  was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived." 
Tom  Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Second.  John- 
son (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon  that  Prince,  for 
whom  he  had  an  extraordinary  partiality).  "  Charles 
the  Second  was  licentious  in  his  practice ;  but  he 
always  had  a  reverence#for  what  was  good.  Charles 
the  Second  knew  his  people,  and  rewarded  merit.  The 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. — Ed.] 


chuucfeyjffrt  m  tin*  JxMer  fitted  Aan  d»:his  reign. 
ift>rff#&  tfefrb^s^Jfetogs^w^iwre  had  fir^aft  bisAime  till 
$WF«#te<>f iWs Jre&*«t  ^etfesty,  ©Kept  Awae*  the 
&HM^j?^0jWfw#  jyery  good  king1,  but  unhappily 
h^lie  y#4  ftt^at  it  wa&  necessary  &*  ^e  salvation  of  bis 
subjects  that  they  should  be  Rouaan  CatfoUek**  He 
bud  the  anerU  of  eiiiltavouriog  to  do  what  be  thought 
w^iop-  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till 
fc,  lost  a  great  empire.  Wey  who  thought  that  we 
sbmrid  not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholicks* 
bs4- the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion,  at  the  ex* 
peo$e  q£  submitting  ourselves  to  the  government  of 
King  WiUiam,  (for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,) — 
tp  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  scoun- 
drel that  ever  existed2.     No,  Charles  the  Second  was 

not  such,  a  man  as    3,  (naming  another 

kiflg).  He  did  not  destroy  bis  father'*  wiUL  He 
took  money,  indeed,  from  France;  but  he  did. not 
betray  tbqse  over  whom  he  ruled :  he  did  not  let  the 


*  [ All  this  seems  so  contrary  to\  historical  twth  ;antf  coercion  seme,  that  no 
explanation  can  be  giveu  of  it ;  but  it  excites  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  personal  history  during  the  years  174&and  1746,  during  which 
Boswell  could  find  no  trace  of  him.  r   See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  152. — Ed.] 

•  [He  was  always  vehement  against  King  William :  a  gentleman  who  dined 
41  aJio^leman*s  table  in  ^is  company,  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  related  the 
anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's  character, 
and,  haviag  Dapweji  and  oontradioied  Johnson  two  er  three  timet  petulantly 
enough,  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect  disagreeable 
consequences ;  to  avoid  which  he  said,  loud  enough  tor  the  Doctor  to  hear,  "  Our 
friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  dub.  to-morrow 
how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day— this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour." ' "  N6, 

rn  my  word,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  see  no  honour  in  St,  whatever  yaw  may 
'     "  Well,  sir,"  returned  Dr.  Johnson,  sternly,  "  if  you  do  not  see  the  nonour, 
I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace" — Piozzi,  p«  156.— E».]  .  , 

3  [George  the  Second.— The  story  of  die  will  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  very  amusing  (but  often* inaccurate)  Reminiscences:  u  At  the  first  council 
held  by  the  new  sovereign,  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  produced  the 
«  will  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  it  to  the  successor,  expecting  it  would  be 
opened  and  read  in  council.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty  put  it  into  his  pocket 
and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  without  uttering  a  word  on  the  subject  The  poor 
prelate  was  thunderstruck,  and  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  or  the  courage  to 
demand  the  testamentfe  being  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it  registered.  No  man 
present  chose  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  person  to  whom  the  deposit  had  been 
intrusted ;  perhaps  none  of  them  immediately  conceived  the  possible  violation  of 
so  solemn  an  act,  so  notoriously  existent.  Still,  as  the  king  never  mentioned 
the  will  more,  whispers,  only  by  degrees,  informed  the  public  that  the  will  was 
burnt,  at  least  that  its  injunctions  were  never  fulfilled.'* — Reminiscences*  ch.  vV 
— Ed.] 


• 
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French  fleet  pass  ours.  George  the  First  knew  rib- 
thing,  and  desired  to  know  nothing;  did  nothing, 
and  desired  to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only  good  thing 
that  is  told  of  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  to  its  hereditary  successor."  He  roared  with 
prodigious  violence  against  George  the  Second.  When 
he  ceased,  Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and 
with  a  comick  look,  "  Ah  !  poor  George  the  Second." 
I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had  come 
from  Ireland  to  London,  principally  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son. He  seemed  angry  at  this  observation.  Davies. 
"  Why,  you  know,  sir,  there  came  a  man  from  Spain 
to  see  Livy 1 ;  and  Corelli  came  to  England  to  see 
Purceli  %  and  when  he  heard  he  was  dead,  went  di- 
rectly back  again  to  Italy."  Johnson.  "  I  should 
not  have  wished  to  be  dead  to  disappoint  Campbell, 
had  he  been  so  foolish  as  you  represent  him ;  but  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
off."  This  was  apparently  perverse ;  and  I  do  believe 
it  w$s  not  his  real  way  of  thinking :  he  could  not 
but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him.  He 
laughed  with  some  complacency,  when  I  told  him 
Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  concerning  him: 
"  That  having  seen  such  a  man,  was  a  thing  to  talk 
of  a  century  hence," — as  if  he  could  live  so  long  \ 

»  Plin.  Epist  Lib.  ii  Ep.  S. — Boswell.' 

*  Mr.  Davies  was  here  mistaken.    Corelli  never  was  in  England. — Burkey. 

8  [Mrs.  Thrale  gives,  in  her  lively  style,  a  sketch  of  this  gentleman :  "  We 
have  a  flashy  friend  here  (at  Bath)  already,  who  is  much  your  adorer.  I 
wonder  how  you  will  like  him  ?  An  Irishman  he  is ;  very  handsome,  very  hot- 
headed, loud  and  lively,  and  sure  to  he  a  favourite  with  you,  he  tells  us,  for  he 
can  live  with  a  man  of  ever  so  odd  a  temper.  My  master  laughs,  but  likes  him, 
and  it  diverts  me  to  think  what  you  will  do  when  he  professes  that  he  would 
clean  shoes  for  you ;  that  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  you ;  with  twenty  more  * 
extravagant  flights  ;  and  you  say  /  flatter !  Upon  my  honour,  *fr,  and  indeed 
now,  as  Dr.  Campbell's  phrase  is,  I  am  but  a  twitter  to  him." — Letter*,  16th 
May,  1776.  Johnson,  in  his  reply,  18th  May,  1776,  asjcs  "who  can  be  this 
new  friend  of  mine  ?"  The  Editor  is  unable  to  reconcile  Mrs.  Thrale's  wonder 
"  how  Johnson  would  like  hitn,"  aid  Johnson's  ignorance  of  "who  he  was,"  in 
May,  1776,  with  Boswell's  statement,  that  Campbell  had  dined  thrice  in  his 
company,  in  April,  1775— one  of  the  places  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale's  own 
house:  nee  pott,  8th  May.   There  can  be  no  error  in  the  date  of  the  letters  1776, 
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•o  We>g9fciqto  an  argument  whether  the  judges  who 
imrifr>t(*Jotoctnight  frith  ^propriety  engage  in  trade. 
Jriutsoa  warmly  maintained  that  they  might,  "  For 
why,"  he  tirgedy  "should  not  judges  get  riches,  as 
well aa. those  who  deee»w  them  less  ?"  I  said,  they 
should  have  sufficient  salaries,  and  have  nothing  to 
take  off  their  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  publick. 
Johnson.  *  No  judge,  sir,  can  give  bis  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should 
employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage* in  the  most  profitable  manner1/'  u  Then, 
tir^  said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by 
raaidrtg  it  somewhat  dramatick,  "  he  may  become  an 
insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going  to  the  bench,  he  may 
be  stopped,-*-*  Your  lordship  cannot  go  yet ;  here  is 
a  bunch,  of  invoices;  several  ships  are  about  to  sail."5 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  judge  should 
not  have  a  house ;  for  they  may  come  and  tell  him — » 
'  Your  lordship's  house  is  on  fire ;'  and  so,  instead  of 
minding  the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occu- 
pied in  getting  the  engine  with  the  greatest  speed. 
Ther<£  is  no  end  of  this.  Every  judge  who  has  land 
trades  to  a  certain  extent  in  corn  or  in  cattle,  and 
in  the  land  itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for 
him,  and  so  do  clerks  fori  a  great  merchant.  A  judge 
may  be  a  farmer,  but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs. 
A  judge  may  play  a*  little  at  cards  for  his  amusement ; 
but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck  farthing 

because  they  were  written  whjle  Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  Bath,  after  the  loss  of  her 
son,  which  event  took  place  in  March,  1776,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  letters. 
Nor  can  Mr.  BoswelT*  date  he  mistaken,  for  he  says,  that  Campbell  dined  at 
Mr.  Dilly'8  on  Wednesday  the  5th  April,  and  the  5th  April  fell  on  a  Wed. 
nesday  in  177&  Mr.  Boswell  had,  moreover,  left  London  in  1776,  prior  to  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Thrale's,  so  that  he  could  not  have  met  Dr.  Campbell  in  that  year. 
The  discrepancy  is  on  a  point  of  no  importance,  but  it  seems  inexplicable. — Ed.] 
1  [This  must  have  been  said  in  a  mere  spirit  of  argumentation,  for  we  have 
seen  (ante,  v.  ii.  p.  341.)  that  he  was  angvf  at  a  judge's  being  so  much  like 
an  ordinary  gentleman  as  even  to  wear  a  round  hat  in  his  own  country  house, 
and  he  censured  him  for  being  so  much  of  a  farmer  as  to  form  a  part  of  his  de- 
mesne for  his  own  amusement. — Ed.] 
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in  the  Piazza*  No,  sir,  there  is  no  profession  to 
which  a  man  gives  a  very  great  proportion'  of  •  his 
time.  It  is  wonderful,  when  a  calculation  is*  ma*k^ 
how  little  the  mind  is  actually  employed  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  any  profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge, 
upon  the  condition  of  bring  totally  a  judge.  The 
best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for  a 
small  proportion  of  his  time ;  a  great  deal  of  his  occu- 
pation is  merely  mechanical.  I  once  wrote  for  a 
magazine:  I  made  a  calculation,  that  if  I  should 
write  but  a  page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I  should, 
in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordi- 
nary size  and  print."  Boswell.  "  Such  as  *  Carte's 
History?'"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  when  a  man 
writes  from  his  own  mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly1. 
The  greatest  part  of  a  writer  s  time  is  spent  in-  lead- 
ing, in  order  to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over  half  a 
library,  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading,  and 
mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect  judge, 
who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  office.  John- 
son. "Hale,  sir,  attended  to  other  things  besides 
law;  be  left  a  great  estate."  Boswell.  "That 
was  because  what  he  got  accumulated  without  any 
exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part/' 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once  tried  to 
say  something  on  our  side.  Tom  Davies  flapped 
him  on  the  back,  to  encourage  him.  Beauclerk,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  said,  "  that  he 
could,  not  conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation  than 
to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  i  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce' Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  preface.    Johnson. 


'  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge,  and  teeming 
with  "imagery ;  but  the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  writers  in  general. — 
Boswell. 
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"  Old  Gardener,  the  bookseller,  employed  Rolt  and 
Sxnfett'ttf'write'a  monthly  miscellany,  called  'The 
UitfVfefs'af  Vl&itor.*  There  was  a  formal  written  con- 
tract, which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gardener  thought 
as  you  do  df  the  judge.  They  were  bound  to  write 
nothing  else ;  they  W6re  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of 
the  profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  con- 
tract was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  literary 
property.  What  an  excellent  instance  would  it  have 
been  of  the  oppression  of  booksellers  towards  poor 
authors !"  smiling l.  Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  trade,  said  Gardener  was  not  properly  a  book- 
seller. Johnson.  "Nay,  sir;  he  certainly  was  a 
bookseller.  He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and  was 
a  bibliopole,  sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
months  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor'  for  poor  Smart, 
while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was 
doing  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return 
to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  '  The 
Universal  Visitor'  no  longer." 

Friday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern, 
with  a  numerbus  cbhipany*.  Johnson.  "  I  have 
been  reading  *  TwissV  Tf av#s  in  Spain/  which  are 

>  There  has  probably  been  torn*  mistake  as  to) the  terms  of  this  supposed 
extraordinary  contract,  the  recital  of  waich  from  hearsay  afforded  Johnson  so 
much  play  for  his  sportive  acuteuess.  Or  if  U  was  worded  as  ha  supposed,  it  is 
so  strange  that  I  should  conclude  it.was*  joke*  Mr.  Gardener,  I  am  assured, 
was  a  worthy  and  liberal  mao— Rqswki,*., 

2  [At  the  Club,  where  there  wer#  present  Mr»  Charles  Fox  (president),  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  Drs.  Johnson  .  and  Percy,  Af  eras.  Beauclerk,  Boswell,  Chamier, 
Gibbon,  Langtoo,  and  Steevene:  why  Mr.  Boswell  sometimes  sinks  the  club  is 
not  quite  clear.  He  might  very  naturally  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  betray 
the  private  conversation  of  a  convivial  meetings  but  that  .feeling  would  have 
operated  on  all  occasions.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  confine  his  report  to  what  was  said  either  by  Johnson  or  himself. 
—Ed.] 
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just  come  out.  They  are  as  good  as  tjh$  ftrg  Jtaiif  pf 
travels  that  you  will  take  up.  They  w^a^go^** 
those  of  Keysler  or  Blainville ;  nayf  ag  rAMmm% 
if  you  except  the  learning.  Theya^e  not  so  good  as 
Brydone's,  but  they  are  better  than  Pococke's,  I 
have  not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet ;, but  I  have  read 
in  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  what  is  in  the  pages  which  are  closed  is 
worse  than  what  is  in  the  open  pages.  It  would  seem*" 
he  added,  "that  Addison  had  not  acquired. much 
Italian  learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into 
his  writings.  The  only  instance  that  I  recollect  is 
his  quoting  *  Stavo  bene;  per  star  meglio,  $tQ>qui\* " 
I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed  many  of  bi$ 
classical  remarks  from  Leandro  Alberti0-  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  said,  "  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  borrowed  alsp 
from  another  Italian  autbour."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for  what  the  classicks  have  said 
of  Italy  must  find  the  same  passages3;  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians 
would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect  all  that 
the  Roman  authours  have  said  of  their  country." 


«  Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where  th*r  celebrated  epitaph,  which 
has  eluded  a  very  diligent  inquiry,  is  found — >Ia^oxe%  [It  is  mentioned  by 
old  HowelL  "  The  Italian  saying  may  be  wet  appftedto  pool  England  s  "  I 
was  well— would  be  better— took  physic— and  died."-~£fiit  2Qth  Jan.  1047. 
_ EdJ  '    ' 

«  [This  observation  is,  as  Mr.  Markland  Observes  to  mfe,  to  b*  found  In  Iiord 
Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son :  "I  have  been  lately  informed  of  an  Italian 
book,  which  I  believe  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may 
get  at  Rome ;  written  by  one  Alberto,  about  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  thick  quarto.  It  is  a  classical  description  of  Italy;  from  whence  I  am  assured 
that  Mr.  Addison,  to  save  himself  trouble,  fas  token  most  of  his  temarks  and 
classical  references.  I  am  told  that  U  .is  an  excellent  book  for  a  traveller  in 
Italy."— VoL  iL  p.  361.  If  crecuVia  to  be  given  to  Afldfcon  himself  (and  who 
can  doubt  his  veracity?)  this  supposition  must  be  groundless.  He  expressly 
says,  "  I  have  taken  care  to  consider  particularly  the  several  passages  ot  the 
ancient  poets,  which  have  any  relation  to  th*  places  or  curiosities  I  met  with ; 
for,  before  I  entered  on  my  voyage,  /  took  care  to  refresh  my  memory  among 
the  classic  authors,  and  to  make  such  coUecttens  **t  &fthem  as  I  might  after- 
wards have  occasion  for,  &c"— Preface  to  Remarks.^En.] 
-  »  "But  if  you  find  the  same  application*  In  another  book,  then  Addison's 
learning  falls  to  the  ground,"  ante,  p.  4. — Maloite. 
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Ossian  being  mentioned; —Johnson*  "Supposing 
the Jfifeh  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the  same,  which 
I  do  not  believe  Vyet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
ever  wrote  their  native  language,  it  is  not  to  be 
credited  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved  among 
them.  If  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing 
being  practised  in  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
we  should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved 
there,  though  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  where 
the  same  language  was  spoken,  the  inhabitants  could 
write."  Beauclerk.  u  The  ballad  of  «  Lillibnriero' 
was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether  any 
body  can  repeat  it  now;  which  shows  how  impro- 
bable it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by 
tradition." 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  internal  objection 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said  to  beOssian's,  that 
we  do  not  find  the  wdfm  it,  which  must  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to  think 
of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Langton  were  carrying  on  a  dialogue  about 
something  which  engaged  them  earnestly,  he,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  broke  out,  "Pennant  tells  of  bears/9 
What  he  added  I  have  forgotten.  They  went  on, 
which  he,  being  dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  oiy 
if  he  did,  was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk ;  so 
he  continued  to  vociferate  his  remarks,  -  and  bear 
("like  a  word  in  a  catch/'  as  Beauclerk  said)  was 
repeatedly  heard  at  intervals;  which  coming  from 
him  who,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  had  been 

»  [He  was  in  error.     See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. — Ed.] 
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so  often  assimilated  to  that  ferocious  animal*  white 
we  who  were  sitting  round;  could  hardly  stifle:  JaUgh* 
ter,  produced  a  very  ludicrous  effect.  Siletuce  -having 
ensued,  he  proceeded :  "  We  ate  told,  that  the  black 
bear  is  innocent ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my- 
self with  him."  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  law  tone 
of  roice,  "  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  you" 
This  piece  of  sarcastick  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  re* 
solution,  if  applied  to  a  competition  of  abilities1. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topicka* 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong  determined  tone, 
an  apophthegm,  at  which  many  will  start :  "  Patriot* 
ism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel  V  But  let  it 
be  considered,  that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and  gene* 
rous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pretended  patriotism, 
which  so  many,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made 
a  cloak  for  self-interest.  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being  urged  (not 
by  Johnson)  to  name  one  exception,  I  mentioned  an 
eminent  person3,  whom  we  all  greatly  admired. 
Johkson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  his  political 
conduct  that  he  is  honest.  Were  he  to  accept  a  place 
from  this  ministry,  he  would  lose  that  character  of 
firmness  which  be  has,  and  might  be  turned  out  of 
hia  place  in  a  year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable, 
nor  grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpofe 

1  [Mr.  Green,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Diary  of  a  Lever  of  literature" 
(printed  at  Ipswidh),  states,  under  the  date  of  l3th  June,  1796,  that  a  friend 
whom  he  designates  by  the  initial  M  (and  whom  I  believe  to  be  my  able  and 
obliging  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh),  talking  to  him  of  the  relative  ability  of 
Burke  and  Gibbon,  said,  "  Gibbon  might  bate  been  cut  out  of  a  corner  of 
Burke's  mind  without  his  missing  it.9'  I  fancy,  now  that  enthusiasm  has  cooled, 
Sir  James  would  be  inclined  to  allow  Gibbon  a  larger  share  of  mind,  though 
his  intellectual  powers  can  never  be  compared  with  Burke's. — Ed.1 

*  [This  remarkable  sortie,  which  has  very  much  amused  the  world,  will  here- 
after be  still  more  amusing,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  appears  by  the  books  of 
the  Club,  that  at  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  Mr.  Fox  xvas  in  the  chair. — Ed„] 

3  [No  doubt  Mr.  Burke.— Ed  ] 
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was ;  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  for  his  interest 
to  take  his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  Her 
playing  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she  had  never  read  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  all  through.  She  no  more 
thought  of  the  play  out  of  which  her  part  was  taken, 
than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which 
the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  cut." 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell1. 
Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at  Mrs.  Alding- 
ton's with  some  fashionable  people  whom  he  named ; 
and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  having  made  one 
in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  pique  bis 
mistress  a  little  with  jealousy  of  her  housewifery; 
for  he  said,  with  a  smile, "  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my 
dear  lady,  was  better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse2 
mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  bon  mots  in  his 
hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said,  a  certain  celebrated 
actor 3  was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  auction- 
room  with  a  long  pole,  and  cry,  "  Pray,  gentlemen, 
walk  in ;"  and  that  a  certain  authour,  upon  hearing 
this,  had  said,  that  another  still  more  celebrated  actor4 
was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  that,  and  would  pick 
your  pocket  after  you  came  out.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend 


1  [See  ante,  pp.  213  and  217— Ed.] 

*  [Certainly  coarse  enough ;  but  not  unfrequently  practised  by  Boswell  him- 
self; and  not  much  coarser  than  writing  every  mot,  bon  or  otherwise,  which  he 
spoke,  and  giving  him  the  record  to  read  next  morning. — See  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides,  passim. — Ed.] 

3  f  Probably  Sheridan.— Ed.] 

4  [Certainly  Garrick;  the  author  was,  perhaps,  Murphy:  a  great  friend  of 
the  Thrales,  and  who  had  occasional  differences  with  Garrick. — Ed.] 
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added ;  there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say 
of  any  man  that  he  will  pick  a  pocket. '  Besides*  the 
man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not  pick  people's 
pockets ;  that  is  done  within  by  the  auctioneer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davies  repeated,  in 
a  very  bald  manner,  the  story  of  Dr.  Johnsonfs  first 
repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related  exactly  \  He 
made  me  say,  "  I  was  born  in  Scotland/'  instead  of 
"  I  come  from  Scotland  ;*  so  that  Johnson's  saying, 
"  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great  many  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help,"  had  no  point,  or  even  meaning ;  and 
that  upon  this  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
he  observed,  "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
bon  mot." 

On  Monday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at  General 
Oglethorpe's8,  with  Mr,  Langton  and  the  Irish  Dr. 
Campbell,  whom  the  general  had  obligingly  given 
me  leave  to  bring  with  me.  This  learned  gentleman 
was  thus  gratified  with  a  very  high  intellectual  feast, 
by  not  only  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
with  General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a 
celebrated  name  both  at  home  and  abroad  s. 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my  readers  not 
to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  record  of  conversation 

1  VoL  i.  p.  401. — Boswell. 

♦Let  me  here  U  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of  9<*t  since*  prtU&de  to  the 
memory  of  that  excellent  person,  my  intimacy  with  whom  was  the  more  valuable 
to  me,  because  wty  first  acquaintance  with  him  whs  unexpected  and  unsolicited. 
Soon  .after  the  publication  of  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  he  did  me  the  honour 
to  call  on  me,  and  approaching  me  with  a  frank  courteous  air,  said,  "  My  name, 
sir,  is  Oglethorpe,  and  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  you."  I  was  not  a  little 
nattered  to  be  thus  addressed  by  an  eminent  man,  of  whom  I  had  read  in  Tope, 
from  my  early  years, 

"  Or,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
"Will  fly  like  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole.** 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  worthy  of  his  good  opinion,  insomuch,  that 
I  not  only  was  invited  to  make  one  in  the  many  respectable  companies  whom  he 
entertained  at  bis  table,  but  had  a  cover  at  his  hospitable  board  every  day  when 
I  happened  to  be  disengaged ;  and  in  his  society  I  never  failed  to  enjoy  learned 
and  animated  conversation,  seasoned  with  genuine  sentiments  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion.-—Boswell. 

3  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  97*— Ed.} 

vol.  in.  a 
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contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or 
other  eminent  persons  who  lived  with  him.  What  I 
have  preserved,  however,  has  the  value  of  the  most 
perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy 
remark, 

«*  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.*' 

He  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a  happy  state 
to  any  human  being ;  but  that,  as  every  part  o£  life, 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  was  at  some  point  of  time 
a  period  yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity  was  expected, 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  by  hope.  Being 
pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was 
of  opinion,  that  though,  in  general,  happiness  was 
very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  sometimes 
happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present,  he  answered, 

£2£y  "  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk."  [It  was  a  gloomy 
axiom  of  his,  that  the  pains  and  miseries  of  human 
life  outweighed  its  happiness  and  good;  but  on  a 
lady's  asking  him,  whether  he  would  not  permit  the 
ease  and  quiet  qf  common  life  to  be  put  into  the 
scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he  seemed  embarrassed 
(very  unusual  with  him),  and,  answering  in  the  aft 
firmative,  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence and  reply,  which  his  answer  authorized  the  lady 
to  make.] 

2iiSr  P^'  ^°^mson  did  not  like  any  one  who  said  they 
were  happy,  or  who  said  any  one  else  was  so.  "  It  was 
all  cant  "he  would  cry;  "the  dog  knows  he  is  miser- 
able all  the  time."  A  friend  whom  he  loved  ex- 
ceedingly told  him  on  some  occasion  notwithstanding, 
that  his  wife's  sister  was  really  happy,  and  called 
upon  the  lady  to  confirm  his  assertion,  which  she  did 
somewhat  roundly  as  we  say,  and  with  an  accent  and 
manner  capable  of  offending  Dr.  Johnson,  if  her 
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position  had  not  been  sufficient,  without  any  thing  Ptoui, 
more,  to  put  him  in  a  very  ill  humour.  "  If  your  p' 
sister-in-law  is  really  the  contented  being  she  pro- 
fesses herself,  sir,"  said  he,  "  her  life  gives  the  lie  to 
every  research  of  humanity ;  for  she  is  happy  without 
health,  without  beaiity,  without  money,  and  without 
understanding."  This  story  he  told  me  himself;  and 
when  I  expressed  something  of  the  horror  I  felt, 
u  The  same  stupidity/*  said  he,  "  which  prompted 
her  to  extol  felicity  she  never  felt,  hindered  her  from 
feeling  what  shocks  you  on  repetition.  I  tell  you, 
the  woman  is  ugly,  and  sickly,  and  foolish,  and  poor; 
and  would  it  not  make  a  man  hang  himself  to  hear 
such  a  creature  say  it  was  happy  ?"]  •  - 
-  He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  world 
his  Life.  He  said,  "  I  know  no  man  whose  Life 
would  be  more  interesting.  If  I  were  furnished  with 
materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it  1.v 

Mr.  Scott  of  AmweU's  Elegies  were  lying  in  the 
room.  Dr*  Johnson  observed,  "  They  are  very  well; 
but  such  as  twenty  people  might  write."  Upon  this 
I  took  occasion  to  controvert  Horace's  maxim, 


■  mediocribus  esse  poetis 


'  -  Ndn  B?,  non  homines,  non  conces&ere  columns :" 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle-rate  poet, 
who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore  poetry  of  a 
middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some  esteem ;  nor  qould 
I  see  why  poetry, should  not,  like  every  thing  else, 
have  different  gradations  of  excellence,  and  conse- 
quently of  value.    Johnson  repeated   the  common 

1  The  general  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  this  time ;  but  upon  a 
subsequent  occasion  he  communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  which  I  , 
have  committed  to  writing;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining 
more  from  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him;  for 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at 
at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  which  is  often  fatal  at  any  period  of  life. 

—BOS  WELL. 
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remark,  that  "  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having 
poetry  at  all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  ex- 
quisite in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not  satisfied. 
"  Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Horace  and  you  must 
settle  it."    He  was  not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days  appears 
in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a  gentleman  told 
him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise 
thing."  "  I  have  done  a  good  thing,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  a  wise 
thing."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  no  money  is  better 
spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction. 
A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as 
other  people;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she  is  dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  re- 
paired to  him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my  usuaL 
custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  1 
observed  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly,  that  he  did 
not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no  milk  with  his  tea ; 
I  suppose  because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
discoursed :  "  Sir,  the  great  misfortune  now  is,  that 
government  has  too  little  power.  All  that  it  has  to 
bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself; 
so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No  man,  for  instance, 
can  how  be  made  a  bishop  for  his  learning  and  piety1 ; 
his  only  chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  connected 

1  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some  eminent  exceptions-— Bos- 
well.  [That  a  general  assertion  should  be  pronounced  too  just  by  the  very 
person  who  admits  that  it  is  not  universally  just  is  a  little  odd ;  but,  moreover, 
the  "  eminent  exceptions"  destroy  the  whole  force  of  die  assertion.  In  a  consti- 
tution of  government  and  society  like-  ours,  influence,  interest,  and  connexions 
must  have  some  weight  in  the  distribution  even  of  church  patronage.  Johnson's 
assertion  was  that  they  had  aU  the  weight,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  piety  and 
learning.  Boswell,  by  denying  the  entire  exclusion,  defeats  the  force  of  John- 
son's observation,  which  certainly  was  too  broadly  and,  ot  course,  incorrectly 
expressed. — Ed.] 
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with  somebody  who  has  parliamentary  interest.  Our 
several  ministers  in  this  reign  have  outbid  each  other 
in  concessions  to  the  people.  Lord  Bute,  though  a 
very  honourable  man, — a  man  who  meant  well, — a 
man  who  had  his  blood  full  of  prerogative, — was  a 
theoretical  statesman,  a  book-minister,  and  thought 
this  country  could  be  governed  by  the  influence  of 
the  crown  alone.  Then,  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal. 
He  advised  the  king  to  agree  that  the  judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  suppose, 
thought  to  make  the  king  popular  by  this  concession ; 
but  the  people  never  minded  it ;  and  it  was  a  most 
impolitick  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  judge 
should  hold  his  office  for  life,  more  than  any  other 
person  in  publick  trust.  A  judge  may  be  partial 
otherwise  than  to  the  crown ;  we  have  seen  judges 
partial  to  the  populace.  A  judge  may  become  cor- 
rupt, and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  against 
him.  A  judge  may  become  froward  from  age.  A 
judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways. 
It  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  possibility  of 
being  delivered  from  him  by  a  new  king.  That  is 
now  gone  by  an  act  of  parliament  ex  gratia  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Bute  advised  the  king  to  give  up  a 
very  large  sum  of  money ,.  for  which  nobody  thanked 
him.  It  was  of  consequence  to  the  king,  but  nothing 
to  the  publick,  among  whom  it  was  divided.     When 

1  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  which  were  given  to  his  majesty  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  amounted 
to  upwards  of  700,000/.,  and  from  the  lands  in  the  ceded  islands,  which  were 
estimated  at  20O,000/»  more.  Surely,  there  was  a  noble  munificence  in  this  gift 
from  a  monarch  to  his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  during  the  Earl 
of  Bute's  administration,  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sum 
of  800,000/.  a  year ;  upon  which  Blackstoue  observes,  that  "  The  hereditary 
revenues,  being  put  under  the  same  management  as  the  other  branches  of  the 
•'  publick  patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  better  collected  than  heretofore; 
and  the  publick  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  100,000/.  per  annum,  by' this  disinterested 
bounty  of  his  majesty."—  Com.  book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  330. — Boswell. 
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I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean,  that  such  acts 
were  done  when  he  was  minister,  and  we  axe  to  sup- 
pose that  he  advised  them.  Lord  Bute  showed  an 
undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr. 
Nichols  \  a  very  eminent  man,  from  being  physician 
to  the  king,  to  make  room  for  one  of  his  countrymen, 
a  man  verylow  in  his  profession8.  .He  had**********3 
and  ****  to.  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occasion 
for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him ;  but  he  should 
not  have  had  Scotchmen ;  and,  certainly,  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  have  access  to  him. before 
the  first  people. in  England." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission,  of  one  of  them  be- 
fore the  first  people  in  England,  which  had  given  the 
greatest  offence,  was.  no  more  than  what  happens  at 
every  minister's  levee,  where  those  who  attend  are 
admitted  in  the  order  that  they  hatve  come,  which  is 
better  than  admitting  them  according  to  their  rank : 
for  if  that  were  to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all 
the  morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep  him 
waiting  still.  Johnson.  " True*  sir;  but  ***** 
should  not.  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw  Lord  Bute  at  all 
times;  and  could  have  said  what  he  had  to  say  at 

>  [Frank  Nichols.  He  was  of  Exeter  College ;  M.A.,  June,  1721;  B.lSI., 
February,  1724;  M.D.,  1729.  Died  1778,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.— 
Hall.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  in  1760 ; 
and  not,  as  has  been  surmised,  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  queen  in  1761. — Ed.] 

3  [The  Editor  was  convinced  that  the  first  of  these  blanks  meant  Wedderburn, 
till  he  found  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  doubted  it,  from  thinking  that  Wedder- 
burn  was  already  too  high  in  the  scale  of  society  to  be  spoken  of  so  contemptu- 


ously as  Johnson  here  does ;  but,  on  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
the  Editor  is  finally  satisfied  that  Wedderburn  was  here  meant.  The  second 
blank,  Sir  James  thinks,  and  the  Editor  agrees  with  him,  means,  certainly. 


WAtMJu.,   kjim.     wtuwa     Ultimo,     OUU     HJC     UIUUII     OglCCB      Willi     U11IJ,     UJCUUB,     VCTUUU^jr. 

Home,  the  author  of  Douglas.  Boswell  always  puts  a  number  of  asterisks  equal 
to  the  letters  of  the  names  he  suppresses,  and,  in  this  case,  the  asterisks  fit  the 
names  of  Wedderburn  and  Home ;  and,  moreover,  we  find  Wedderburn  and 
Home  distinctly  associated  as  satellites  of  Lord  Bute,  in  Wilkes's  celebrated  dedi- 
cation of  Mortimer. — Ed.] 
*  [Home.— Ed.] 
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any  time,  as  well  as  at  the  levee.  There  is  now  no 
prime  minister :  there  is  only  an  agent  for  govern- 
ment' in  the  house  of  commons.  We  are  governed 
by  the  cabinet ;  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpele's  time/'  Bobwell.  "What 
then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  parliament  ?"  Johnson. 
u  Why,  sir,  parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the  king ; 
and  the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is,  having  a 
great1  number  of  men  of  property  concerned  in  the 
legislature,  who,  for  their  own  interest,  will  not 
consent  to  bad  laws.  And  you  must  have  observed, 
sir,  the  administration  is  feeble  and  timid,  and  can- 
Rot  act  with  that  authority  and  resolution  which  is 
necessary.  Were  I  in  power,  I  would  tarn  out  every 
man  who  dared  to  oppose  me.  Government  has  the 
distribution  of  offices,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
maintain  its  authority." 

:*  Lord  Bute,-'  he  added,  "  took  down  too  fast, 
without  building  up  something  new."  Boswell. 
"  Because,  sir,  he  found  a  rotten  building.  The 
political  coach  was  drawn*  by  a  set  of  bad  horses ;  it 
was  necessary  to  change  them/'  Johnson.  m  But 
he  should  have  changed  them  one  by  one." 

I  told  him  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Orme, 
that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were  better 
mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Johnson. 
"  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  tra- 
velled over."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  meaning  to  laugh 
with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices,  "  can't  you  say,  it 
is  not  worth  mapping  ?" 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church,  and  saw 
several  shops  ©pen  upon  this  most  solemn  fast-day  of 
the  christian  world,  I  remarked,  that  one  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  immensity  of  London  was,  that  no- 
body was  heeded  by  his  neighbour;  there  was  no 
fear  of  censure  for  not  observing  Good  Friday,  as  it 
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t»<^ 


p^gljt.tP  ,J>e  kept,  ami  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns. 
He,^^,  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
ev$p  ipLopdon.  He  however  owned  that  London 
was  ^99  large1;  but  added,  "It  is  nonsense  to  say 
the  head  .is  too  big  for  the  body.  It  would  be  as 
muph  too  big,  though  the  body  were  ever  so  large ; 
that  is  to  say,  though  the  country  was  ever  so  ex- 
tensive. It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head  connected 
with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  the  University  College, 
Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from  church;  and 
after  lie  was  gone,  there  came  two  other  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  uttered  the  common-place  complaints, 
that  by  the  increase  of  taxes,  labour  would  be  dear, 
Other  nations  would  undersell  us,  and  our  commerce 
would  be  ruined.  Johnson  (smiling).  "  Never  fear, 
sir;  our  commerce  is  in  a  very  good  state;  and  sup- 
pose we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live  very 
well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  country."  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  who 
was  less  disposed  to  be  querulous  than  Johnson. 
Whether  the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or  the 
state  of  the  publick,  or  the  state  of  human  nature  in 
general,:  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his  mind  was  turned 
tp  j^olutiao,  a#d  never  to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went » again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  found  fault  with  the  preacher  in  the  morning 
for  not  chqqsi#g  a  text  adapted- to  the  day.  The 
preacher  in  the  afternoon  had  chosen  one  extremely 
proper :  « It  is  finished/*  . 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  w  Come,  you 
shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an  hour."  But 
he  was  better  than  his  word ;  for  after  we  had  drunk 
tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his 

»  [Yet  how  enormously  the  metropolis  has  increased  in  population  and  extent 
tines  the  year  177&'-»Ed*] 
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study  with  him,  where  we  sat  a  long  while  together 
in  a  serene  undisturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in 
silence,  and  sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt  our- 
selves inclined,  or  more  properly  speaking,  as  he  was 
inclined ;  for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long  in- 
timacy with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  sttch,  that  I 
constantly  watched  every  dawning  of  communication 
from  that  great  and  illuminated  mind. 

He  observed,  "  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some 
value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable, 
that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not.  In  the 
same  manner,  all  power,  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself 
desirable.  A  man  would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem 
a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid :  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able 
to  hem  a  ruffle  V 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully  and 
minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles  as  that 
meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done,  or  that  the 
weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had  till  very  near  his 
death  a  contempt  for  the  notion  that  the  weather 
affects  the  human  frame. 

1  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had  said  to 
me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the  world,  for  that 
Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the  places  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame;  so  that  as  but  a  few  at  any  period 
citoi  possess  poetical  •  reputation,  a  man  of  genius  can 
nbw  hardly  acquire  it.  Johnson.  "  That  is  one  of 
the  most  sensible  things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Gold- 
smith. It?  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is 
evefry  day  gydwing  more  difficult2.     Ah,  sir,  that 

i  [Johnson  said  that  he  had  once  attempted  to  learn  knitting  from  Dempster** 
si***  x  f**,  7th  April,  1778—Ed.] 

2  [With  all  due  deference,  it  seems  as  silly  as  any  thing  that  poor  Goldsmith 
ever  said.  Literary  fame  was  perhaps  as  cheaply  earned  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  at  any  time  in  our  history,  and  when  Johnson 
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should  make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  ail  who  try  sincerely  for  it 
may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that,  how  little  are 
all  other  things!  The  belief  of  immortality  is  im- 
pressed upon  all  men,  and  all  men  act  under  an  im- 
pression of  it,  however  they  may  talk,  and  though, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it.*'  I  said, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  some  peopie  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  immortality;  and  I  mentioned  a  distin- 
guished gentleman !  of  our  acquaintance.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets/'  When 'I 
quoted  this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of 
die  gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said  in  his  acid  man- 
ner, "  He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it 
were  not  for  fear  of  being  hanged." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "Sir,  there  is  a  great  cry 
about  infidelity:  but  there  are,  in  reality,  very  few 
infidels.  I  ihave  heard  a  person,  originally  a  quaker, 
but  now,  X  am  afraid,  a  deist,  say,  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun- 
dred infidels  V 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to  settle  here, 
we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which  we  will 
meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest  conversa- 
tion where  there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a 
calm  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments."  In  his  private 
register  this  evening  is  thus,  marked, 

said  it  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  he  should  have  recollected  that  if  it  were 
not  difficulty  it  would  not  be  fame;  and,  after  all,  did  not  Goldsmith  himdelf 
gain  a  great  reputation  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ?  Goldsmith,  who  had 
read  and  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  the  light  literature  of  the  French,  found  a 
somewhat  similar  observation  in  Vxgneul-MarvUliana,  from  La  Bruyere,  "  Les 
anciens  ont  tout  dit-on  vient  aujourd'hui  trop  tard  pour  dire  des  choses  houvelles.** 
—See  Vig.  Mar.  v.  i  p.  349. 

'"  [All  this  Seems  so  extravagantly  abusive,  that  the  editor  hopes  he  will  be 
forgiven  for  not  venturing  a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the  "  distinguished  gen- 
tleman" so  ill,  and  probably  so  unjustly,  treated  by  his  friends* — Ed.] 

9  [The  editor  would  have  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Cuming  (see  ante,  v.  ii. 
p.  454), but  that  Johnson  says  u  now  a  deist,"  and  that  Cuming  had  died  in  1774* 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  Dyer  was  meant;  but  he  too  was  dead. — Ed.] 
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"  Bogwell  sat  with  me  till  night;  ire  had  some  seriotts  talk."  *  Prayers 

AMed. 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that  after  I  left  *"  138" 
him  he  was  occupied  in  religious  duties,  in 

"  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some  directions  for  preparation  to 
communicate ;  in  reviewing  his  life,  and  resolving  pn  better 
conduct." 

I"  Easter  Eve,  16th  April,  1775.      Ibid, 

**  I  rose  more  early  than  is  common,  after  a  night  disturbed  f^}39^/    ., 
by  flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken  so  little.    I  prayed,  but  my       *   (r^  ^ 
mind  was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.     After    [Jj^jL  '// 
the  bread  and  tea,  I  trifled,  and  about  three  ordered  coffee  and 
buns  for  my  dinner.     I  find  more  faintness  and  uneasiness  in 
fasting  than  I  did  formerly. 

"  While  coffee  was  preparing.  Collier  came  in,  a  man  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  whom  I  con- 
sulted about  Macky'8  books.  We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past 
occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank  together. 

"  I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried  Piddes's 
Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

"I  then  went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was  tolerably  com- 
posed."] 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on  su£h 
occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  howevfer,  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  warfare,  was  more  sensible 
of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  John- 
son. He  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance 
on  this  subject,  "  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions1." 

On  Sunday,  16th  April,  being  Easter-day,  after 
having  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I 
dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  main- 
tained that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness 
in  Nil  admirari,  for  that  I  thought  admiration  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  lost  much  of  my  disposition  to 

1  This  is  a  proverbial  sentence.  "  Hell  (says  Herbert)  is  full  of  good  mean- 
ings and  vrtbhmgs"--Jacula  Prudetitum,  p.  11.  edit  165).— Malone. 
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admire,  whic^  people  generally  do  as  they  advance 
la  life.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life, 
he  gets  what  is  better  than  admirations—judgment, 
to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  in- 
sisted that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortably 
filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like  being  enlivened  with 
champagne.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  admiration  and 
love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne; 
judgment  and  friendship  like  being  enlivened. 
Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thought  with  you l : 
but  I  don't  believe  you  have  borrowed  from  Waller. 
I  wish  you  would  enable  -yourself  to  borrow  more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  advan- 
tages of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle  superficial 
notion,  that  knowledge  enough  may  be  acquired  in 
conversation.  "The  foundation  (said  he)  must  be 
laid  by  reading.  General  principles  must  be  had 
from  books,  whieh,  however,  must  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  real  life.  In  conversation  you  never  get  a 
system.  What  is  said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  a  hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  a  man  gets  thus,  aire  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view." 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

« 17th  April,  1775. 
"  Deab  sir, — I  have  inquired  more  minutely  about  the  me- 
dicine for  the  rheumatism,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
still  want.     The  receipt  is  this: 

1  "  Amoret's  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food ; 
Which  hut  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart 

*4  Sacharissa's  beauty 's  wine, 
Which  to  madness  does  incline ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain." — Boswell. 
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"  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur,  md  flour  of  mus- 
tard-seed, make  them  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle ;  and 
take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times  a  day,  as  you  can 
bear  it  j  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of 
the  root  of  Wage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  '  Nomenclature/  is  levisticum :  perhaps 
tile  botanists  may  know  the  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge.  There  is  all  the 
appearance  of  its  efficacy,  which  a  single  instance  can  afford :  the 
patient  was  very  old,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief,  I 
think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

"My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not  high,  but  quid 
tentasse  nocebit  ?  if  it  does  harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may  be 
omitted ;  but  that  it  may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to 
think  is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  he  and  I  were  engaged  to 
go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine  with  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr.  Johnson's  tardiness 
wad  such,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appointment 
at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by 
himself  on  horseback,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson 
and  me.  Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  every 
thing  seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  thought  portrait-painting  an  improper  employ- 
ment for  a  woman  K  "  Publick  practice  of  any  art," 
he  observed,  "  and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is  very  in- 
delicate in  a  female."  I  happened  to  start  a  question, 
whether  when  a  man  knows  that  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  are  invited  to  the  house  of  another  friemj, 
with  whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may 
join  them  without  an  invitation.  Johnson,  "  No, 
sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited.  They 
may  be  invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him,"  smiling, 

»  [This  topic  was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  prac- 
tised that  art ;  and  we  shall  see  that  one  of  the  last  occupations  of  Johnson's 
life  was  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  that  lady.— Ed.] 
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As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows,  or 
wishes  to  know,  his  own  character  in  the  world,  or 
rathe*  as 'a  convincing  proof  that  Johnson's  rough- 
ness was  only  external,  and  did  not  proceed  from  his 
heart,  I  insert  the  following  dialogue.  Johnson. 
"  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour 
is  in  life.  We  meet  with  very  few  good-humoured 
men."  I  mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom 
he  would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was  acid, 
another  was  muddy,  and  to  others  he  had  objections 
which  have  escaped  me.  Then  shaking  his  head  and 
Stretching  himself  at  ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling 
With  much  complacency,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  I  look  upon  myself  a^  a  good-humoured  fellow." 
The  epithet^Zfofi?,  applied  to  the  great  lexicographer, 
the  stately  moralist,  the  masterly  critick,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion,  was 
highly  diverting;  and  this  light  notion  of  himself 
struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answered,  also  smiling, 
*  No,  no,  sir ;  that  will  not  do.  You  are  good-natured, 
but  not  good-humoured ;  you  are  irascible.  You  have 
not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity.  I  believe  you 
would  pardon  them,  if  there  were  time  to  deprecate 
your  vengeance;  but  punishment  follows  so  quick 
sfter  sentence,  that  they  cannot  escape  V 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of  Scotch 
magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which  his  "  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands"  was  attacked  in  every  mode ; 
and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them  to  him,  knowing 
they  would  afford  him  entertainment.  I  wish  the 
writers  of  them  had  been  present ;  they  would  have 
been. sufficiently  vexed.  One  ludicrous  imitation  of 
his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin2,  now  one  of  the  Scotch 

1  [See,  on  Johnson's  politeness,  post,  30th  April,  1778. — Ed.] 

3  [It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  not  taken  this  liberty, 

Mr.  Boswell  would  have  recorded  Dr.  Johnson's  censure  of  bis  cook.— See  ante> 

v.  i.  p.  481 — Ed.] 
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judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn,  wo6  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  rude  mass,  "  This,"  said 
he,  "is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature  my  own 
style  much  better  myself."  He  defended  his  remark 
upon  the  general  insufficiency  of  education  in.  Scot- 
land ;  and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of  his 
witty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the  Scotch — "  Their 
learning  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town ;  every  man 
gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal  V*  u  There 
is,"  said  he,  "in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a 
certain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread.  <  A 
merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of  their  clergy/1 
He  talked  of  "  Isaac  Walton's  Lires,"  which  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr.  Donne's  life, 
he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them.  He  observed, 
that  "  it  was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a 
very  low  situation  of  life,  should  have  been  familiarly 
received  by  so  many  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  ranks  of  society  were  kept  more  separate  than 
they  are  now  V  He  supposed  that  Walton  had  then 
given  up  his  business  as  a  linendraper  and  sempster, 
and  was  only  an  author3;  and  added,  "  that  he  was 
a  great  panegyrist."  Boswell,  "No  quality  will 
get  a  man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  admire 
the  qualities  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,  bat 
a  sincere  admiration."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  flattery 

vfMrs.  Piead  repeats  this  story  (p.  203>,  probably  more  truly  and  mar* 
forcibly,  though  with  rather  less 'delicacy  of  expression — "  Every  man  gets  a 
mouthful,  bat  no  man  a  bettvful  ,*"  and  adds,  that  Johnson  told  her  that  some 
officious,  friend  carried  it  to  Lord  Bute,  while  the  question  of  his  pension  was 
afloat,  and  that  Lord  Bute' only  replied,  "He  will  nave  the  pension,  neverthe- 
less.' V-Ed,1  )  j 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  confound  distinction  of  ranks  with  separation,  Lite- 
rature  has  always  been  a  passport  into  higher  society.  Walton  was  Deceived  as 
Johnson  himself  was,  not  on  a  footing  of  personal  or  political  equality,  but  of 
social  said  literary  intercourse.— Ed.] 

3  Johnson's  conjecture  was  erroneous.  Walton  did  not  retire  from  business 
till  1643.  But  in  1664,  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to 
his  "  I^Ycs*"  mentions  his  having  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  for  forty 
years;,  and  in  1631  he  was  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Donne,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
friends  who  attended  him  on  his  deathbed.— J.  Boswjgix. 
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pleases  very  generally/  In  the  first  place,  ihe  'flat- 
terer may  think  what  lie  says  to  be  true ;  tiut,'m  the 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  cer- 
tainly thinks  those  whom  he  flatters  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  flattered.** 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr.  Cahifcricig$ 
inliis  library,  than  Johnson  ran  eagerly  t6  dtte'feide 
of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  o£Jthe 
books1.  Sir  Joshua  observed  (aside),  "He  runs  to 
the  books  as  I  do  to  the  pictures ;  but  I  haVe'ifre 
advantage.  I  can  see  much  more  of  the  pictures  than 
he  can  of  the  books."  Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  this,1 
politely  said,  "Tlr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with  "your 
pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  the  same  custom 
which  I  perceive  you  have.  But  it  seems  od^  that 
one  should  have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  theWc^s  of 
books."  Johnson,  ever  ready  for  contest,  instannv 
started  from  his  reverie,  wheeled  about  and r  answered! 
"  Sir,  the  reason  is  very  plaint  Knowledge  is1  of  Wo 
kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  fciiow 
where  we  can  find  information  upon  it.1  Wh6n  v$ 
inquire  into  any' subject,  the  first  thing  we  have'^j 
do  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.1  *Tjiis 
leads  lis  to'  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books 
to'-fibittries."1  ♦SftJofchiia  observed  to  me  the  extra- 
Ordinary  proniptitude  with  which  Johnson  flew  lipoh 
an  argument.  "'Yes,*'  said  -I;'"  he  has  no  formal  pre-* 
juration,  no  flourishing  with  his  srvvrord ;  he  is  thrbugfi 
PiMzi,  your  body  in  aii  instafat.*  £Mrs.  Piozzi  descri&s 
Johnson's  promptitude  of  thqiight  and  exjpressipn  on 
such  occasions  by  a  very  happy  classical  arfusion ': 

»  The  first  time  he  dined  witli  me,  hi  was  shown  into  my  book  rootf/and 
instantly  pared  ov«r  the  lettering  of  each  Vdf&me  within  his  reach.  My  cdfection 
of  books  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  I  feared  there  might  be  some  amongf  tft&itf 
that  he  would  not  like  But  seeing  the  number  of  volumes  very  consi&tMrig 
he  said,  "  You  are  an  honest  man  to  have  formed  so  great  an  accumulation  W 
knowledge."-— Burney. 
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"  His  notions  rose  up  like  the  dragon's  teeth  so^n 
by  Cadmus,  all  ready  clothed,  and  in  bright  armouj 
fit  for  battle."] 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment, a  very  accomplished  family,  and  much 
good  company;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many  compliments  on  his 
"Journey  to  the  Western  Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of  reading 
history  being  made; — Johnson.  "We  must  con* 
sider  how  very,  little  history  there  is ;  I  mean  real 
authentick  history1.  That  certain  kings  reigned, 
and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon 
as  true ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  conjecture."  BosWell.  "Then,  sir,  ypu 
would  reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  alma- 
nack2, a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable 
events."  Mr/  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  have 
been  employed  upon  his  history,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  in  the  following  year,  was 
present;  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of  that 
species  of  writing.  He  probably  did  not  like  to  trust 
himself  with  Johnson  3. 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  force  of  our  early  habits 
was  so  great,  that  though  reason  approved,  nay, 
though  our  senses  relished  a  different  course,  almost 
every  man  returned  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  observation  upon  human  nature  better  founded 
than  this ;  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful 
truth ;  for  where  early  habits  have  been  mean  and 
wretched,  the  joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better 
modes  of  life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  con- 

1  JSee  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  m— Ed.] 

*  [This  allusion  was  revived  in  our  day,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Plunkett,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  house  of  common*,  in  which 
be  said,  that  if  not  read  in  the.  spirit  of  prudence  and  experience,  u  history  was 
no  better  than  an  old  almanack." — Par.  Deb*  28th  Feb.  1825.— Ed.] 

s  See  ante)  p.  223. — Bo  swell. 
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sciousness  of  being  under  an  almost  inevitable  do6m 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  recollect  with 
disgust.     It  surely  may  be  prevented,  by  constant : 
attention  and  unremitting  exertion  to  establish  con- 
trary habits  of  superiour  efficacy. 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common  question, 
whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects,  having  beeti 
introduced : — JoitNSON.    "  As  to  this  matter,  which ' 
has  been  very  much  contested,  I  myself  am  of  opinioii, ' 
that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  *  The  Beggar's : 
Opera'  than  it  in  reality  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  befrfg 
present  at  its  representation.     At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence,  by 
making  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar,  and  in  some 
degree  pleasing l"  *Then  collecting  himself,  as  ft 
were,  to  give  a  heavy  stroke :  "  There  is  in  it  stacfc  a1 
labefactation  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injurious  ttt 
morality."  " 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat  ia  & 
comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering  a  laugh,  which 
we  were  afraid  might  burst  out.  In  his  Life  of  Gray; 
he  has  been  still  more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  in  corrupting  society. 
But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat  differently ;  for, 
indeed,  not  only  are  the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a 
highwayman  very  captivating  to  a  youthful  imagi- 
nation, but  the  arguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and  the  con- 

1  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discernment  is  as  acute  and  penetrating  in 
judging  of  the  human  character  as  it  is  in  his  own  profession,  remarked  once  at 
a  club  where  I  was,  that  a  lively  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without 
money,  would  hardly  resist  a  solicitation  frwa  his  mistress  to  go  upon  the  hj&A 
way,  immediately  after  being  present  at  the  representation  of  "  The  Beggars 
Opera."  I  have  been  told  of  an  iftgfenfouji  insert atfon  by  Mr.  Qibfeon,  Apt 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  increased  the  numbp|  of 
highwaymen :  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  refining  that  else*  of 
men,  making  them  less  ferocious,  more  polite,  in  short,  more  like  gentlemen. " 
Upon  this  Mr*  Courtenay  said,  that  "  Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen*" 
— Boswell. 
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trasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful  modes  of 
acquiring  property  are  so  artfully  displayed,  that  it 
requires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to  resist  so  im- 
posing an  aggregate :  yet,  I  own*  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  *  The  Beggar's  Opei^"  jsijppr^sed ; 
for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real  JLvudoa  litq,  so 
muqh  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs,  which, 
from  early  association  of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and 
enliven  the  mind,  that  no  performance  which  the 
theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  "  worthy  Duke  of  Queensbury  \  as  Thom- 
son, in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly  characterizes  him,  told 
me,  that  when  Gay  showed  him  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  his  grace's  observation  was,  "  This  is  a  very 
odd  thing,  Gay ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  either  a  very 
good  thing,  or  a  very  bad  thing."  It  proved  the  former, 
beyond  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  authour,  or 
tys  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  showed  us 
to-day,  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to  doubt 
concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by  Quin,  that 
during  the  first  night  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in 
a  very  dubious  state ;  that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the  song, 

"  Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  severe  !" 

the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  innocent 
looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two  lines, 
which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ridiculous  image, 

u  For  on  die  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life.'* 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  re- 
fused the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and  gave  it  to 

1  ■*• 

1  [The  third  Duke  of  Qaeensbury,  and  second  Duke  of  Dover ;  the  patron  of 
Gay  and  Thomson.    He  died  in  1778,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age— Ed.] 
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Walker,,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  T>y  his,  jjjraye  * 
yet  animated  performance  of  it.  ... 

^VV?  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  marriage  *  with 
an  enjunepjt  singer,  and  his  determination  tl|at  she 
should  no  longer  sing  in  publick,  though  his  father 
was  very  earnest  she  should,  because  her  talents  woul$ 
be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a  good  fortunes 
It  was  questioned  whether  the  young  gentleman  wh<^ 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  wit^ 
very  uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate,  or 
foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational  without 
being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a 
ftoman  senator,  exclaimed,  "  He  resolved  wisely  and 
nobly  to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not 
a  gentleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife  singing 
publickly  for  hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
here**3." 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modern  politicks  of  tlijs 
country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all  principle  of  whatever 
kind.  u  Politicks,"  said  he,  "  are  now  nothing  more 
than  means  of  rising  in  the  world.  With  this  solf 
view  do  men  engage  in  politicks,  and  their  whole 
conduct  proceeds  upon  it4.  How  different  in  that 
respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  during  the 


1  [TtegrtfXtyof  tfie  peiftnmanee of  Macheatft  sefcna  a  strange  merit— Bd] 
9  [This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan's  refusal  to  allow  his  wifie 
U>  sing  in  public  He  ranging  at  Oxford,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Ntetk, 
as  chancellor,  in  1773,  was  put  on  the  footing  of  obliging  his  lordship  and  the 
university ;  and  when,  on  that  occasion,  several  degrees  Were  conferred  u  ho- 
noris causa ,"  Lord  North  observed,  that  Sheridan's  degree  should  be  "  uxoris 
causd." — Hall.] 

3  [An  indelicate  allusion  is  here  omitted.— Ed.] 

4  [In  those  troublesome  times  men  were  contending  for  fundamental  principles, 
and  were  always  zealous,  and  sometimes  disinterested  in  proportion  to  the  great, 
ness  of  the  public  stake ;  but  since  the  Revolution,  and  die  extinction  of  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  principles  of  our  constitution  are  so  generally 
admitted,  that  little  is  left  to  be  contested  for,  except  the  hands  by  which  affaire 
shall  be  administered:  in  such  junctures,  politics  must  become  more  of  a 
profession,  in  which  men  will  seek  personal  advancement,  than  when  their  private 
feelings  were  mixed  up  with  questions  of  vital  public  importance. — Ed.} 
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Usurpation,  and  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Hudibras  qffords  a  strong 
proof  how  much  hold  political  principles  had  then 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudibras  a 
great  deal  of  bullion  which  will  always  last.  But  to 
be  sure  the  brightest  strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their 
force  to  the  impression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  time;  to  their  knowing 
them,  at  table  and  in  the  street ;  in  short,  being  fa- 
miliar  with  them ;  and  above  all,  to  his  satire  being 
directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while  before  they 
pad  hated  and  feared.  The  nation  in  general  has 
ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the 
monarch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels  have  been  won- 
derfully powerful  for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles 
the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  the 
approbation  or  consent  of  the  people.  Had  that  been 
the  case,  parliament  would  not  have  ventured  to  con- 
sign the  regicides  to  their  deserved  punishment1. 
And  we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy  there  was  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles  the 
Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it,  had  made  it  his 
sole  object,  he  might  have  been  as  absolute  as  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  *."  A  gentleman  observed  he  would 
have  done  no  harm  if  he  had.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But  they 
■who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by  chance. 
There  is  no  security  for  good  government."  Cam- 
Bridge.  "There  have  been  many  sad  victims  to 


1  [The  Editor  concurs  in  Johnson's  opinion  as  to  the  fact ;  but  it  seems  to 
him,  that  the  proof  adduced  is  very  indnsive,  for  if  the  execution  of  the  regicides 
proves  one  state  of  the  public  mind,  surely  the  execution  of  the  king  himself  might 
fee  adduced  to-  prove  mother. — Ed.] 

9  [Did  Br.  Johnson  forget  the  power  of  the  public  purse,  placed  in  the  hands 
Of  the  house  of  commons,  and  all  the  arts,  intrigues,  and  violence  which  Charles 
-and  his  ministers  tried,  and  tried  in  vain  to  evade,  or  resist  that  control  ?  Did 
he-abo  forget  that  there  were  juries  in  that  reign  ?  a  jury  might  occasionally  be 
packed  or  Intimidated)  but  them  still  were  j«ri*« /-*-£».  J 
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absolute  government."  Johnson,  "So,  sir,  have 
there  been  to  popular  factions."  Boswell.  "  The 
question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wild  beast  or  many?" 

Johnson  praised  "  The  Spectator,"  particularly  the 
:  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  said,  u  Sir 
Roger  did  not  die  a  violent  death,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally fancied.  He  was  not  killed;  he  died  only 
because  others  were  to  die,  and  because  his  death 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Addison  for  some  very 
fine  writing.  We  have  the  example  of  Cervantes 
making  Don  Quixote  die.  I  never  could  see  why 
Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a  little  cracked.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended 
to  have  something  superinduced  upon  it;  but  the 
superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses  in  a 
dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were  merely 
arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and  laughed  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  sending 
forth  collections  of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  in  Syriack,  Arabick,  and  other  more 
'f  unknown  tongues.  Johnson.  "  I  would  have  as 
many  of  these  as  possible;  I  would  have  verses  in 
every  language  that  there  iare  the  means  of  acquiring. 
Nobody  imagines  that  an  university  is  to  have  at 
once  two  hundred  poets:  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Pieresc*s  death  was 
lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And  I  would 
have  had  at  every  coronation,  and  every  death  of  a 
king,  every  Gaudium,  and  every  Lucius^  university- 
verses,  in  as  many  languages  as  can  be  acquired.  I 
would  have  the  world  to  be  thus  told,  <  Here  is  a 
school  where  every  thing  may  be  learnt/  " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Temple, 
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at  Mam  bead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not  having  returned 
to  town  till  the  second  of  May,  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Jotpipon  for  a  considerable  time,  quid  during  the  re- 
roainipg  part  of  my  stay  in  London  kgjjjt  yexy  imper- 
fret  notes  of  his  conversation*  whi*h  had  I  according 
to  my  usual  custom  written  out  at  laige  soon  after 
tih&  time,  much  might  have  been  preserved,  which  is 
now  irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now  only  record  some 
particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  memo- 
rabilia. But  to  make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation 
q£  diligence  in  one  respect,  I  can  present  my  readers 
with  arguments  upon  two  law  cases,  with  which  he 
favoured  me1. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to  me  [an  argu- 
ment, which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix],  to  obviate 
the  complaint  already  mentioned  *,  which  bad  been 
n>ade  in  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  session 
by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  trans- 
lation of  a  charter  in  which  physicians  were  men- 
tioned, he  was  called  doctor  qf  medicine. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon  a 
cause,  Paterson  and  others  against  Alexander  and 
others,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  casting  vote  in 
the  court  of  session,  determining  that  the  corporation 
of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the  election 
of  some  of  their  officers,  because  it  was  proved  that 
i.fhxee  of  the  leading  men  who  influenced  the  majority 
had  entered  into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  some  sentences 
upon  the  subject  [which  will  also  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.] 

i  [Moat  readers,  it  is  suspected,  will  not  think  the  compensation  adequate.— 
fts.] 
2  Ante,  page  167— Boswell. 
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Thjs,  in  niy  opinion,  was  a  .very..ptae|  c*m\\  but* 
tlie  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lortUt*  y "*'w '•"   • 

On  Monday,  May  8,  wet  went  together  »tf  yijSitedl 
the  mansions  of  Bedlam.     I  had  been  h^*A^ttat}. 
he  had  once  been  there  before  with  M^WadHflWi 
burne  (now  Lord  Loughborough),  Mr,  Murphy  atidt 
Mr.  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Foote  give  a  veuy  en& 
tertaining  account  of  Johnson's  happening  tb  have* 
his  attention  arrested  by  a  man  who  was  very  furious* 
and  who,  while  beating  his  straw,  supposed  it  wast 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punkk*< 
ing  for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland,  in  17*6 l.     Thert 
was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this  day;  but  thei 
general  contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affecting/' 
I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined  and  drank  4*a* 
with  him.  '■*-*•» 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours2,  distinguished 
for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety  of  miscellaneous 
articles  both  in  antiquities  and  polite  literature, the 
observed,  "You  know,  sir,  he  xuns  about  with  little' 
weight  upon  his  mind."     And  talking  of  another1 
very  ingenious  gentleman 3,  who  from  the  warmth  of 
his  temper  was  at  variance  with  many  of  his  ac-.. 
quaintanCe,  and  wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
he  leads,  the  life  of  ,a»  outlaw." 

Qn  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I  might  sleep 
occasionally,  when  I  happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a, 


1  My  very  honourable  friend,  General  Sir  George  Howard,  who  served  in  the  , 
Duke  of  Cumberland**  attny,  haaosfcured  me  that  the  cruelties  were  not  im- 
putable to  his  royal  highness-^-BoswELL.  [On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chief  of  the  Pretender's  staff,  issued  an' 
order  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  royal  forces.  The  Jacobites  affected  to  say  that 
this  was  the  act  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  the  prince  or  his  party ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  such  a  general  order  was  given,  and  that  it  was  the  excuse,  itnot 
the  cause,  of  the  severities  which  followed  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 
-Ed.]  *        . 

«  [Probably  Dr.  Percy — Ed.] 

3  [No  doubt  Mr.  George  Steevens.— Ed.] 
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1    1 

late*  hour,1 1  took  possession  of  It  this  night,  fqund 
every  thing  in  excellent  otfdetf,'  and  was  aitemjeck  by 
b«le«t  Frtocis  with  a  mtfst  ciril  asSjc^tiky*. ;M  i  asked 
Jtotasoi*  whether  I  might  go  to  a  consultation  mth 
another  lawyer  upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me 
tbihe<4oitfg  work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artisan 
should1  work  oti  the  day  appropriated  for  religious 
reit  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  when  you  are  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting 
upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it:  but  you  may  go 
nmr+  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not  what  one 
should  do,  who  is  anxious  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  piety,  to  which  a  peculiar  observance  of 
Sunday  is  a  great  help.  The  distinction  is  clear, 
between  what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  ritual 
obligation  V 

ll'H. 

"TO  MRS.  THRAL.E. 

«  12th  *i*y,  177* 

**I  Wish  I  could  say  or  send  any  thing  to  divert  you ;  but  l 
hart*  done  nothing,  and  seen  nothing.  1  dined  one  day  with 
PaqJk  aod  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwells  *,  and  called  on 
Congueve3.  Mr-  TViss,  bearing  that  you  talked  of  despoiling 
his  book  of  the  fine  print,  has  sent  you  a,  copy  to  frame.  He* 
is'  going  to  Ireland,  and  I  have  given  him  letters  to  Dr.'  Leland 
and  Mr.  Falkner4. 

"Mr.  Mfontagu]  is  so  ill  that  the  lady  is  not  visible;  but 
yes£erflay  I  had  I  know  not  how  much  kH*  of  Mrs.  Abfaigton, 
and  very  good  looks  from  Miss  ******  the  maid  of  honour. 

l^'  Bos  well  has  made  me  promise  not  to  go  to  Oxford  till  he 
leftvtes  London ;  I  had  no  great  reason  for  haste,  and  therefore 
might  as  well  gratify  a  friend.  I  am  always  proud  and  pleased 
to  have  my  company  desired.  Boswell  would  have  thought  * 
my 'absence  a  loss,  and  I  know  not  who  else  would  have  con- 
sidered my  presence  as  profit.  He  has  entered  himself  at  the 
Temple,  and  I  joined  in  his  bond.     He  is  to  plead  before  the 

»  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  3Q4,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  18.— Ed.] 
•  [See  dnU,  yoL  ii.  p.  193.— Ed.) 

See  post,  22d  March,  1776— Ed.] 

George  Faulkcner,  the  celebrated  painter. — Ed.] 

Probably  Miss  Beauclerck— Ed.  ] 
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,  J«tfti>ihc|>  hopes  very  neariy  to  gain  the  cert  of  hi&Jflurnejr. 
<^ft  ^i,vff  j^pcb.  wftljuiga  friend  Paoli,  who  s^ya,  a  man  must  see 
W^les  to  enjoy  England. 

^  '  ^T^ne  ijhdk  Which  is  ncfo  most  fead,  but  which,  as  far  ras  I 
Hfevt  :£<Jne;'fe  buf^uU,  Is' Gray's  Letters,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Mfcfebti 
taf'hte  paofcl.  I  have  borrowed  mbiet  and  therefore  camtai 
Iwd  it*  and  I  can  hardly  recommend  the  purchase l.  , ,  , , 

"  I  have  offended ;  and,  what  is  stranger,  have  justly  ofiended 
the  nation  of  Rasay.  If  they  could  come  hither,  they  would  be 
as  fierce  as  the  Americans.  Rasay  has  written  to  Boswell  an 
account  of  the  injury  done  him,  by  representing  his  home  as 
.  subordinate  to  that  of  Dunvegan.  Boswell  has  his  letter,  and  I 
believe  copied  my  answer.  I  have  appeased  him,  if  a  degraded 
chief  can  possibly  be  appeased;  but  it  will  be  thirteen  days- 
days  of  resentment  and  discontent — before  my  recantation  can 
reach  him.  Many  a  dirk  will  imagination,  during  that  interval, 
£k  in  my  heart.  I  really  question  if  at  this  time  my  life  would 
not  be  in  danger,  if  distance  did  not  secure  it. 

"  Boswell  will  find  his  way  to  Streatham  before  he  goes,  and 
will  detail  this  great  affair.  I  would  have  come  on  Saturday, 
but  that  I  am  engaged  to  do  Dr.  Lawrence  a  little  service  on 
Sunday.  Which  day  shall  I  come  next  week  ?  I  hope  you  will 
Ipe  well  enough  to  see  me  often." 

On  Saturday,  May  13, 1  breakfasted  with  him  by 
invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a 
Scotch  advocate,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stop- 
fprd2,  brother  to  Lord  Courtown,  whe  was  desirous 
of  being  introduced  to  him.  His  tea  and  rolls  and 
butter,  and  whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in 
such  decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous, 
that  Colonel  Stopford  ^a$  quite  surprised,  and  won- 
dered at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's 

*         1    »0*i:       HUM;    '       «.i     t    ' 

slovenliness  and  roughnesfe.  I  have  preserved  nothing 
of  what  passed,  except  that  Crosbie  pleased  him  much 
by  talking  learnedly  of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson 

i  [Nothing  but  a  strong  prejudice  could  have  made  Johnson  thus  speak  of 
those  very  entertaining  letters. — Em] 

9  [Second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Courtown ;  bom  1732 ;  a  major-general  in 
1782,-Ed.] 
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was  not  a  positive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted 
in  considering  what  progress  had  actually  been  rnadie 
in.  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  near  approaches 
'there  had  been  to  the  making  of  goid;  and  told  flp 
that  it  was  affirmed  that  a  person  in  the  Ruttia*  do- 
minions had  discovered  the  secret,  but  died  without 
revealing  it,  as  imagining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
society.  He  added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  it 
might  in  time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for  a  man 
to  be  angry -at  another  whom  a  woman  had  preferred 
to  him  ?  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  angry  at  another,  whom  a 
woman  has  preferred  to  him :  but  angry  he  is,  no 
doubt ;  and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  at  himself." 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23d,  I  was 
frequently  in  his  company  at  different  places,  but 
during  this  period  have  recorded  only  two  remarks ; 
one  concerning  Garrick :  "  He  has  not  Latin  enough. 
He  finds  out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  meaning  by  the  Latin.**  And  another  concern- 
ing writers  of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  "  were  more 
defective  than  any  other  writers." 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th,  of  - 
which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is,  "  much  laughing." 
It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a  humour  for 
jocularity  and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occasions  I 
never  knew  a  man  laugh  more  heartily.     We  may 
suppose  that  the  high  relish  of  a  state  so  different 
from  his  habitual  gloom  produced  more  than  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man, . 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to  explain. ' 
Johnson's  laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circum- 
stance in  his  manner.     It  was  a  kind  of  good-hu- 
moured  growl.      Tom  Davies  described  it  drolly 
enough  :  "  He  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros." 
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' '''      ' ' !    " ' '       "TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.     '  * ^[ 

Mlll,  .,.,  ,..    .    , #  "sist^ay,^* 

f  "  Dear  8j^r,-t-1  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great  distoessA 
I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give,  and  begged  till  I  cannot 
tell  where  to  beg  again.  I  put  into  his  hands  this  morning 
four  guineas.  If  you  could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his  present  difficulty.  I  am,  sir,  your  roo^j 
Jmmble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson/'  ♦, 

'*• 

[*  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  ,<> 

«  22d  May,  177$.  >. 

"  One  thing  or  other  still  hinders  me,  besides,  perhaps,  what 

{s  tjre  great  hindrance,  that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go.    Bos- 

well  weipdb  away  at  two  this  .morning.     LQangton]  I  suppose 

goes  this  week.     Bfoswell]  got  two-and-forty  guineas  in  fees 

wjtu^e  be  was.  here.     He  has,  by  his  wife's  persuasion  and  mine, 

tykqn  down  a  present  for  his  mother-in-law. 

•  •  •  *  *  *       ,     ,    ., 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  Boswell's  journal*  Is  it  not 
a  merry  piece  ?     There  is  much  in  it  about  poor  me*      ,,  t 

«Do  not  buy  C — > 's*  travels,  they  are  duller  ,than 

T V.    W- — ~4  is  too  fond  of  words,  but  you  magh 

read  him.  I  shall  take  care  that  Adair's  account  o£  Anierio*: 
may  be  sent  you,  for  I  shall  have  it  of  my  own.  ,    *-    ,  (t 

"  Beattie  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He  lives  grand  at  the 
archbishop's." J  .  •  -   .» 

"TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

.„.     :  .     •      i  .  ..  H.    =••>    .  «  27th  May,  177$. 

';  D&&R,  8iR|-rrI  fuakiB  no  doubt  but  you  are  now  safety 
lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told  all  your  adven- 
tures to'  Mrs.  Boswell  and  "Miss  Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica 
to  love  me.:  *  fifld<hferJhc*  inirid  mamma.  l  [J"t 

.  &  Mrs.Thrilo  Has  taketa  eold;  and  been  very  much  disota&r&£> 
but  I  hope  is  gr^w^^well.  ■  Afc.  ^a^gton  went  yesterday?  id 
Lincolnshire,  ai\d  has  invited  Nicolaida  *  to  follow  him.     Beau* 

l  [He  had  written  to  Mrs*  Thrale  the  day  before.      "  Peyton  and  Macbean 
are  both  starv^g,  and  I  cannot  keep  then?."— I^tU  v*  L  p.  21&— JED.J  ! 
»  [Probably  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. — Ed.1 

3  [Probably  "  Travels  through  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1772  and  1775,  by 
Richard  Twiss,  Esq."— Ed%.] 

4  [Probably  "  Cursory  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Europe,  by  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  jun."~~ED.] 

s  A  learned  Ctreelu — Boswell.  [Mr.  Langton  was  an  enthusiast  about* 
Greek Ed.] 
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clerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.    I  am  to  set  qift  on  Monday ;  so 
there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

«*  'I  h&xti  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining  sheets,  but  must 
stay  tftl  I  come  back  for  more,  because  ft  Wifl  "be" Inconvenient 
to  send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 
-  rrI  promised  Mrs.  Macaulay  !  that  1  would  try  to  serve  her 
son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  dm  unwilling  to 
perform  it.  If  they  desire  to  give  him  an  English  education, 
it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes  immediately  from 
Scotland,  he  can  make  no  figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools 
in  the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and  when  I  was  a  young 
ritah,  were  eminently  good. 

■'*  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the  Pouh's,  Tele- 
machus  and  Collins'*  Poems,  each  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  them. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does 
not  love  me.  You  see  what  perverse  things  ladles  are,  arid  hdw 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates.  When  she  mends  and 
loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

"  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by  name,  because 
1 1 would  be  loth  to  leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell 
them,  as  you  see  diem,  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and 
Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing  Scotch, 
but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch  prejudices? 
»  **  Let  ine  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the  decision  relating 
to  Sir  Allan  «.  I  am,  my  dearest  sir,  with  great  affection,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant,     • "  Sam.  Johnson." 

[In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out  on  what  he  Ed. 
called  "his  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties," 
of  which  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  give  a  kind  of 
journal.  He  had,  it  seems,  previous  to  Ws  departure, 
3  kind  of  fit,  which,  as  well  as  Mr,  Thrale's  care  for 
his  personal  appearance,  he  thus  notices:) 

["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

«  London,  25th  May,  1775-      Letters, 
"  The  fit  was  a  sudden  faintness,  such  as  I  have  had  I  know  vol.  i.  p» 


222. 


*  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  anthour  of  "  The  History 
of  St  Kilda." — Boswell. 

3  A  lawsuit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  chief  of  hi*  clan,  to  recover 
certain  parts  of  his  family  estates  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle. — Bosweli.. 
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Lettany  mother*  loftsn ;  mo.  barm  came  of  it,  and  all  it  trail.    I  <xamk* 
*$£**'!&>  D°  Oxford]  till  Saturday,  and  then  go  I  will  i£I  can.  .  Hfjr 
'  clothes,  Mr.  Thrale  says,  must  be  made  like  other  people's,  and 
they  are  gone  to  the  tailor's." 

,  «•  Oxford,  1st  June,  1775. 
P.  223.  "  I  did  not  make  the  epitaph I  before  last  night,  and  thisj, 
morning  I  have  found  it  too  long;  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  tyt 
pacify  you,  and  will  make  it  shorter  *  *.  Don't  suppose  thai 
I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Streatham.  I  went  this  morning  to 
the  chapel  at  six,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  would  try  to  conform  to 
all  wholespme  rules  *  *.  Mr.  Coulson  *  is  well,  and  still  willing 
to  keep  me,  but  I  delight  not  in  being  long  here.  Mr.  Smollett, 
of  Loch-Lomond3,  and  his  lady  have  been  here— we  were  glad 
to  ****." 

«  6th  June,  1775. 
P.  226.  "  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  things,  that  Mr.  [Coul- 
son] has  quarrelled  with  me.  He  says  I  raise  the  laugh  upon, 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  all  he  has  is  his  own, 
and  he  is  not  used  to  such  things.  And  so  I  shall  have  no  more » 
good  of  CQoulson],  of  whom  I  never  had  any  good  but  flattery,, 
which  my  dear  mistress  knows  I  can  have  at  home. 
****** 

"  Here  I  am,  and  how  to  get  away  I  do  not  see,  for  the 
power  of  departure,  otherwise  than  in  a  post-chaise,  depends 
upon  accidental  vacancies  in  passing  coaches,  of  which  all  but 
one  in  a  week  pass  through  this  place  at  three  in  the  morning. 
' .  After  that  one  I  have  sent,  but  with  little  hope ;  yet  I  shall  be 
very  unwilling  to  stay  here  another  week." 

«  [Oxford],  7th  June,  1775.    * 

P.  229.        "  Cfoulson]  and  I  am  pretty  well  again.     I  grudge  the  cost 

of  going  to  Lichfield — frank  and  I — in  a  post-chaise — yet  I  thini' 

of  thundering  away  to-morrow.     So  you  will  write  your  next 

dear  letter  to  Lichfield."  ■  'n 

"LUbfield,  10th  June,  1775.    ' 

P.  230.        "  O11  Thursday  I  took  a  post-chaise,  and  intended  to  have' 

passed  a  day  or  two  at  Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  company* 

»  [On  Mrs.  Salisbury.— Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Coulson,  of  University  College.    See  ante,  p.  159—JSo.l 

•  [See  ante,  p.  GO.— En.]  \ 
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in  hie  house,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichfield>  where  I  knewirorftoV  Leeim,  i 
long  I  shall  stay."  .     £*};*•+-, 

*«  LicfciSela,  llth  Jtitoe, '^75. 
"  Lady  Smith  is  settled  here  at  last,  and  sees  Company  in  her  p.  231. 
new  house.  I  went  on  Saturday.  Poor  Lucy  Porter  has  her 
hand  in  a  bag,  so  unabled  by  the  gout  that  she  cannot  dress 
herself.  I  go  every  day  to  Stowehill :  both  the  sisters !  are  now 
at  home.  I  sent  Mrs.  Aston  a  '  Taxation*/  and  sent  it  to  no- 
hody  else,  and  Lucy  borrowed  it.  Mrs.  Aston,  since  that, 
inquired  by  a  messenger  when  I  was  expected.  'I  can  tell 
nothing  about  it,*  said  Lucy :  '  when  he  is  to  be  here,  I  suppose 
she  11  know/  Every  body  remembers  you  all.  You  left  a  good 
impression  behind  you.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  at  £Lewes]. 
Do  not  make  them  speeches.  Unusual  compliments,  to  which 
there  is  no  stated  and  prescriptive  answer,  embarrass  the  feeble 
who  do  not  know  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise,  who,  know- 
ing them  to  be  false,  suspect  them  to  be  hypocritical.  *  *  * 
You  never  told  me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire,  how  you  were  en- 
tertained by  BoswelTs  f  Journal/  One  would  think  the  man 
had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me ;  he  was  very  diligent, 
and  caught  opportunities  of  writing  from  time  to  time.  You 
may  now  conceive  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
expedition.  Folks  want  me  to  go  to  Italy,  but  I  say  you  are 
not  for  it." 


"  Lichfield,  13th  June,  1775. 

"  I  now  write  from  Mrs.  Cobb's,  where  I  have  had  custard,  p.  234. 
Nothing  considerable  has  happened  since  I  wrote,  only  I  am 
sorry  to  see  Miss  Porter  so  bad,  and  I  am  not  pleased  to  find 
that,  after  a  very  comfortable  intermission,  the  old  flatulence 
distressed  me  again  last  night.  '  The  world  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs/  as,  I  think,  I  told  you,  once  before. 

rf  Lichfield  is  full  of  boa-clubs.  The  ladies  have  one  for  their 
own  sex.  They  have  incorporated  themselves  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Amicable  Society ;  and  pay  each  twopence  a  week 
to  th^  box* T  Any  woman  who  can  produce  the  weekly  twopence 
i*Admitted  to  the  Society ;  and  when  any  of  die  poor  subscribers 
is  an  want,  ahe  has  six  shillings  a  week;  and,  I  think,  when 
she  dies  ^ve  pounds  are  given  to  her  children.    Lucy  is  not 


1  [5Trs.  Gastrell  and  Miss  Aston. — Ed.] 

»  [A  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny." — Ed.] 
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one,  nor  Mrs.  Cobb.  The  subscribers  are  always  quarrelling ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  a  lady,  in  a  fume,  withdraws  her 
name ;  but  they  are  an  hundred  pounds  beforehand. 

"  Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  holds  to 
be  a  very  exact  resemblance. 

"  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the  death  of  CoL    Lucy 
is  of  opinion  that  he  was  wonderfully  handsome, 

"  Boswell  is  a  favourite,  but  he  has  lost  ground  since  I  told  - 
them  that  he  is  married,  and  all  hope  is  over/'] 

Ed-  [The  history  of  Mrs*  Williams  belongs  so  inse^ 

parably  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  Editor  can- 
not omit  here  inserting  the  following  letter,  relating 
to  a  small  annuity,  which  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu had  secured  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  ac* 
knowledgment  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  lady.] 

["  MRS.  WILLIAMS  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  Johnson's-eourt,  26th  June,  1775. 
Mont.  "  Madam, — Often  have  I  heard  of  generosity,  benevolence, 
Ms-  and  compassion,  hut  never  have  I  known  or  experienced  the 
reality  of  those  virtues,  till  this  joyful  morning,  when  I  received 
the  honour  of  your  most  tender  and  affectionate  letter  with  its 
most  welcome  contents.  Madam,  I  may  with  truth  say,  I  have 
not  words  to  express  my  gratitude  as  I  ought  to  a  lady,  whose 
bounty  has,  by  an  act  of  benevolence,  doubled  my  income,  and 
whose  tender,  compassionate  assurance  has  removed  the  future 
anxiety  of  trusting  to  chance,  the  terror  of  which  only  could 
have  prompted  me  to  stand  a  publick  candidate  for  Mr.  Hethe- 
rington's  bounty.  May  my  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  be  ac- 
cepted by  you,  and  may  the  Author  of  all  good  bless  and  long 
continue  a  life,  whose  shining  virtues  are  so  conspicuous  and 
exemplary,  is  the  most  ardent  prayer  of  her  who  is,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  madam,  your  most  devoted,  truly  obliged,  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  "  Anna  Williams."], 

Ed.  [The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

though  it  does  not  belong  to  his  personal  history, 
describes  a  scene  of  public  amusement,  and  affords 
some  details  concerning  the  habits  of  society,  which 
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may  amuse  the  reader,  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
will  hardly  be  considered  as  misplaced.] 

["MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON.  Lett. 

v.  i.  p. 
"24th  June,  1775.      247. 

u  Now  for  the  regatta,  of  which,  Baretti  says,  the  first  notion 
was  taken  from  Venice,  where  the  gondoliers  practise  rowing 
against  each  other  perpetually;  and  I  dare  say  'tis  good  diversion 
where  the  weather  invites,  and  the  water  seduces  to  such  en- 
tertainments. Here,  however,  it  was  not  likely  to  answer ;  and 
I  think  nobody  was  pleased. 

"  Well !  Croesus  promised  a  reward,  you  remember,  for  him 
who  should  produce  a  new  delight ;  but  the  prize  was  never 
obtained,  for  nothing  that  was  new  proved  delightful ;  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  three  thousand  years  afterwards,  found  out  that 
whoever  did  a  new  thing  did  a  bad  thing,  and  whoever  said 
a  new  thing  said  a  false  thing.  So  yestermorning,  a  flag  flying 
from  some  conspicuous  steeple  in  Westminster  gave  notice  of 
the  approaching  festival,  and  at  noon  the  managers  determined 
to  hold  it  on  that  day.  In  about  two  hours  the  wind  rose  very 
high,  and  the  river  was  exceedingly  rough ;  but  the  lot  was 
cast,  and  the  ladies  went  on  with  their  dresses.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  all  should  wear  white ;  but  the  ornaments  were  left 
to  our  own  choice.  I  was  afraid  of  not  being  fine  enough ;  so 
I  trimmed  my  white  lutestring  with  silya*  gauze,  and  wore 
black  riband  intermixed.  .  We  had  obtained  more  tickets  than 
I  hoped  for,  though  Sir  Thomas  Robinson l  gave  us  none  at  last; 
but  he  gives  one  such  a  profusion  of  words,  and  bows,  and  com- 
pliments, that  I  suppose  he  thinks  every  thing  else  superfluous. 
Mr.  Cator*  was  the  man  for  a  real  favour  at  last,  whose  character 
is  directly  opposite,  as  you  know  ;  but  if  both  are  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  let  us  try  at  least  to  love  them  both. 

"  He  wished  Hester  [[Miss Thrale]  to  go,  and  she  wished  it  too, 
and  her  father  wished  ;  so  I  would  not  stand  out,  though  my 
fears  for  her  health  and  safety  lessened  the  pleasure  her  company 
always  gives.  The  D'Avenants,  then,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  ourselves,  set  about  being  happy  with  all  our 
might,  and  tried  for  a  barge  to  flutter  in  altogether.  The 
barges,  however,  were  already  full,  and  we  were  to  be  divided 
and  put  into  separate  boats.     The  water  was  rough,  even  seri- 


»  [Ante,  v.  i.  p.  387 — Ed-1 

*  [A  timber-merchant  in  the  Borough. — Ed«1 
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Lett,  ously  so ;  the  time  glided  away  in  deliberation  of  what  waa  tp 
*•**  P*  be  done ;  and  we  resolved,  at  last,  to  run  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  Temple,  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  but  that 
he  was  D'Avenant's  friend,  and  look  at  the  race  from  his 
windows,— then  drive  away  for  Ranelagh,  in  time  to  see  the 
barges  drawn  up,  and  the  company  disembark.  Of  the  race, 
however,  scarce  any  thing  could  be  seen  for  clouds  of  dust  that 
intercepted  one's  sight ;  and  we  have  no  balconies  to  see  shows 
from,  as  are  provided  in  countries  where  processions  make, 
much  of  the  means  of  entertainment ;  so  we  discomposed  our 
head-dresses  against  each  other,  by  struggling  for  places  in  an 
open  window,  and  then  begged  pardons  with  courtesies,  which 
exposed  our  trains  to  be  trod  on,  and  made  us  still  more  out  of 
humour*  It  was  however  a  real  pleasure  to  look  at  the  crowd 
of  spectators.  Every  shop  was  shut ;  every  street  deserted ; 
and  the  tops  of  all  such  houses  as  had  any  catch  of  the  river 
swarmed  with  people,  like  bees  settling  on  a  branch.  Here  is 
no  exaggeration,  upon  my  honour;  even  the  lamp-irons  on 
Westminster-bridge  were  converted  into  seats,  while*  every 
lighter  lying  in  the  Thames  bore  men  up  to  the  topmast-head. 
This  was  the  true  wonder  of  the  day.  Baretti  says  he  will 
show  us  finer  sights  when  we  go  to  Italy.  J  believe  him ;  but 
shall  we  ever  see  so  populous  a  city  as  London?  so  rich  a  city  ? 
so  happy  a  city  ?    I  fancy  not. 

*  Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white, 
The  people  sure,  the  people,  are  the  sight.' 

"  They  could  not  indeed  be  very  attentive  to  the  games,  like 
those  Horace  talks  of,  for  here  was  neither  panther  nor  camel ; 
no  pretence  to  draw  us  together,  as  I  could  find ; — yet  they  sat 
so  thick  upon  the  slating  of  Whitehall,  that  nobody  could  per- 
suade me  for  a  long  while  out  of  the  notion  that  it  was  covered 
with  black,  till  through  a  telescope  we  espied  the  animals  in 
motion,  like  magnified  mites  in  a  bit  of  old  cheese.  Well ! 
from  this  house  in  the  Temple  we  hasted  away  to  Ranelagh, 
happy  in  having  at  least  convinced  a  hundred  folks  we  never 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  never  shall  see  again,  that  we  had 
tickets  for  the  regatta,  and  fine  clothes  to  spoil  with  the  rain, 
and  that  we  were  not  come  thither  like  the  vulgar — in  good 
time !— only  to  see  the  boat-race.  And  now,  without  one  image 
of  Cleopatra's  galley  or  Virgil's  games,  or  one  pretext  to  say 
bow  it  put  us  in  mind  of  either,  we  drove  to  Ranelagh,  and  told 
each  other  all  the  way  how  pretty  it. would  be  to  look  at  the 
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ladies  disembarking  to  musick,  and  walking  in  procession  up  Lett 
to  the  rotunda.  But  the  night  came  on ;  the  wind  roared ;  the  Ti  \  p* 
rain  fell ;  and  the  barges  missing  their  way,  many  came  up  to 
the  wrong  stairs.  The  managers  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take, and  drive  them  back,  that  some  order  might  be  kept,  and 
some  appearance  of  regularity  might  be  made ;  but  the  women 
were  weary  and  wet,  and  in  no  disposition  to  try  for  further 
Felicity  out  of  the  old  common  road ;  so  the  procession  was 
spoiled :  and  as  to  musick,  we  heard  none  but  screams  of  the 
frighted  company,  as  they  were  tossed  about'  at  the  moment 
of  getting  to  shore.  Once  more,  then,  all  were  turned  loose  to 
look  for  pleasure  where  it  could  be  found.  The  rotunda  was  not 
to  be  opened  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  to  call  us  to 
sup  there ;  the  temporary  building  was  not  finished,  and  th6 
rain  would  not  permit  walking  in  the  garden.  Calamity,  how- 
ever, vanishes  often  upon  a  near  approach — does  not  it  ? — as  well 
as  happiness.  We  all  crowded  into  the  new  building,  from 
whence  we  drove  the  carpenters,  and  called  for  cards,  without 
the  heTp  of  which,  by  some  fatality,  no  day  dedicated  to  amuse- 
ment is  ever  able  to  end. 

"  Queeney  said  there  was  no  loss  of  the  ornaments  intended 
to  decorate  Neptune's  hall ;  for  she  saw  no  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment, except  a  few  fluttering  fags,  like  those  which  dangle  from 
a  dyer's  pole  into  the  street ;  and  in  that  room  we  sat  telling 
opinions,  adventures,  &c.  till  supper  was  served,  which  the  men 
said  was  an  execrable  one,  and  I  thought  should  have  been 
finer.  '  Was  nothing  good  then  ?'  you  begin  to  exclaim  ;  '  here 
is  desire  of  saying  something  where  little  is  to  be  said,  and 
lamentations  are  the  readiest  nonsense  my  mistress  can  find  to 
fill  her  letter  with.'  No,  no;  I  would  commend  the  concert, 
the  catch  singers,  for  an  hour,  if  you  would  hear  me ;  the  musick 
was  well  selected,  and  admirably  executed ;  nor  did  the  com- 
pany look  much  amiss  when  all  the  dismal  was  over,  and  we 
walked  round  Ranelagh  a  little  in  the  old  way ; — every  body 
being  dressed  in  white  was  no  advantage  indeed  to  the  general 

appearance. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"We  returned  safe  home  about  five  or  six  o'clock:  a  new 
Scene  to  Hester,  who  behaved  sweetly,  and  had  no  fears  in  the 
crowd,  but  prodigious  surprise  in  finding  it  broad  day  when 
we  came  out.  I  might  have  wondered  too,  for  few  people  have 
frequented  publick  places  less  than  myself ;  and  for  the  first 
si*  year's  After  nly  marriage,  as  you  kndw,  I  never  set  my  foot 
in  any  theatre  or  place1  of  entertainment  at  all.    What  most 
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Lett       amazed  me  about  this  regatta,  however,  .was  the  mixture  of 
v-  *•  P-     company,  when  tickets  were  so  difficult  to  obtain.     Somebody 

talked  at  Ranelagh  of  two  ladies  that  were  drowned ;  but  I 

have  no  doubt  that  was  a  dream."]] 

e».  [In  the  last  days  of  June,  he  removed  to  Ash- 

bourne ;  and  his  letters  thence  contain  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  country  observations,  with  one  or  two  more 
characteristic  circumstances.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  an  old  horse  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  should  not  be  sold 
to  hard  work,  or,  as  he  called  it,  degraded,  for  five 
pounds,  and  was  willing  to  have  borne  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  poor  animal. 

For  his  friend  Baretti,  of  some  point  of  whose  con- 
duct Mrs.  Thrale  had  complained,  he  intercedes  with 
that  lady  in  a  tone  of  modest  propriety : 


Letters, 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 


jLJj  P*  ««  Ashbourne,  15th  July,  1775. 

"  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a 
little  will  be  sufficient.  He  means  only  to  be  frank,  and  manly, 
and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as  you  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be 
frank,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be  independent  to  be 
rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather  because  of  his 
misbehaviour;  I  am  afraid  he  has  learned  part  of  me.  I  hope 
to  set  him  hereafter  a  better  example." 

Ed.  This  coolness  soon  ended,  as  the  next  letter  in- 

forms us : 


p.  290. 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"Ashbourne,  21st  July,  1775. 

€t  You  and  [[Baretti]  are  friends  again.  My  dear  mistress 
has  the  quality  of  being  easily  reconciled,  and  not  easily 
offended.  Kindness  is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  and  there  are. 
few  things  that  are  worthy  of  anger,  and  still  fewer  that  can 
justify  malignity. 

"I  am  glad  you  read  Boswell's  Journal.  You  are  now  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  need  not  regret 
that  you  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides." 
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"Lichfield,  July  [27],  1775.      Letters, 
"  I  have  passed  one  day  at  Birmingham  with  my  old  friend  v*  *•  P* 
Hector — there  8  a  name !  and  his  sister,  an  old  love.  My  mistress 
*s  grown  much  older  than  my  friend. 

« O  quid  habes  illius,  illius  Hor. 

Quae  spirabat  amores  Od.  19. 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi.' "  *•  4. 

He  returned  to  town  about  the  end  of  August.]      Ed. 
After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three  letters 
to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages : 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down.  He  thinks  it 
wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in  revising 
his  '  Annals.'  I  told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading  them." 
~  "  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebrideans  in  Edin- 
burgh this  summer,  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at 
my  house.  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen '  and  Lord  Monboddo  sup- 
ped with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the  Highlands  arid  Isles  of  Scot- 
land was  not  written  till  of  late." 

".My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  summer.  I  have 
need  of  your  warming  and  vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
have  them  frequently.  I  am  going  to  pass  some  time  with  my 
father  at  Auchinleck." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  Aug.  27,  1775. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble  into 
the  middle  counties.  Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before, 
I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island 
few  antiquities  ;  and  commerce  has  left  the  people  no  singu- 
larities. I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  come 
home ;  which  is  in  other  words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of 
being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this  the  state 
of  life  ?  But,  if*  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ; 
for  all  the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  that  we  may  cure  it. 

<e  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind,  I  can  pre- 
scribe nothing  but  that  you  disperse  them  by  honest  business 
or  innocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  some- 

1  The  very  learned  minister  in  the  Me  of  Sky,  whom  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
have  mentioned  with  regard.— Boswell.     [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  392. — Ed.] 
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times  serious.     Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good  effects. 

•  *  »  »  •        *    *  * 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry ;  and  am  therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer 
uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  per- 
sonally giving  up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that  it  was 
no  longer  contested  between  the  two  houses,  and  supposed  it 
settled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in 
the  house  of  Dun  vegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  was  not 
continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

"  That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac  queen  should  contro- 
vert a  position  contrary  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or 
national  prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  standing 
fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy ;  if  there  are  men  with 
tails,  catch  a  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the 
Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the  ma- 
nuscripts. Where  men  write  they,  will  write  to  one  another, 
and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry, 
will  be  kept     In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

u  I  have  now  three,  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's  history,  which  I 
purpose  to  return  all-  the  next  week :  that  his  respect  for  my 
little  observations  should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one 
of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a 
new  mode  of  history  which,  tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, all  that  is  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  language, 
or  affected  subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his  dates 
raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault ' 
without  his  constraint. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  r  Journal  V  that 
she  almost  read  herself  blind.     She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

"  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she 
does  not  love  me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor 
any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think 
her  very  much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  think 
that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
both  of  my  love  and  esteem  :  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value 
you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a 

»  My  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  that  lady  read  in  the 
original  manuscript.— 3os  well. 
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of  exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  €  in  my 
heart  of  hearts/  and  therefore,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  30th  August,  1775. 
"Sin, — If  in  these  papers1    there  is   little  alteration    at- 
tempted, do  not  suppose  me  negligent.     I  have  read  them  per- 
haps more  closely  than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of 
an  objection. 

"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your 
honest  heart.     I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Pearson 

«  London,  9th  September,  1776.      Ws* 
"  Dear  madam ; —I  have  sent  your  books  by  the  carrier,  and 
in  Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glasses. 
.    "  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  and  you 
may  the  day  after  you  have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Airs. 
Gastrel's  books.    » 

"  Be  .pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  my  good  friends. 
"  I  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered,  and  you  are  now 
able  to  write,  which,  however,  you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  going 
to  Brighthelmstone,  and  when  I  come  back  will  take  care  to 
tell  you.  In  the  mean  time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can. .  I  am,  dearest  love,  your  most 
'  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"14th  Sept  1775. 
"  My  dear  sir, — I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your 
freaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such 
fancies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  in- 
dulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it 
is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some 
cause  uncommonly  violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on 
another  journey. 


>  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  "Annals  of  Scotland.1'— -Boswell. 
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"  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streathaea,  and  in  Leicester* 
fields l.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  if  she  is  in 
good  humour  with  me.   I  am,  sir,  &c        "  Sax.  Johnson.*'  ; 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  "  I  am 
to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey,"  I  soon 
afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a  tour  to 
France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. ,  This  was  the 
only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

«TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET.. 

"Calais,  18th  Sept  1775- 
'  "  Dear  sir, — We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing 
passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours.  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now,  though  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen,  and  from  Rouen  to 
Paris,  where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so 
we  shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way 
and  return  another,  and  see  as  much  as  we  can.  I  will  try  to 
speak  a  little  French  ;  I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke 
sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn  faster. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  22d  October,  1775. 
"Dear  sir, — We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in 
looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day  at  Versailles.  You 
have  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not  describe  it.  We  came  yesterday 
from  Fontainbleau,  where  the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see 
the  king  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen  was  so  impressed 
by  Miss2,  that  she  sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who 
she  was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a 
very  fine  table;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs. 
Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked  with 
her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
English  Benedictine  friars.  But  upon  the  whole  I  cannot 
make  much  acquaintance  here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 

1  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived. —Bos well. 
Miss  Thrale. — Boswell. 
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and  some  private  houses  are  very  magnificent,  there  is  no  very 
great  pleasure  after  having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more ;  at  least 
the  pleasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

"  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the  sea  &ve  days 
before  I  found  a  sensible  improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a 
race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams;  and  give  my 
love  to  Francis ;  and  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  not  lost.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble,  &c.        "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"    TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  24th  October,  1775. 

"  My  bear  si  b, — If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were 
at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportunity,  announcing  the  birth  of  my  son,  on  the  9th  instant ; 
I  have  named  him  Alexander !,  after  my  father.  I  now  write, 
as  I  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will  return  to 
London  this  week,  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that 
you  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  €  Annals.'  I  have 
undertaken  to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus 
requests  in  a  letter  to  me :  '  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  €  The 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which 
I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of 
Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If 
he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  wili  be  a  proof  that  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents.' 

"  I  suppose  by  '  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  his  lordship 
means  that  part  of  his  c  Annals'  which  relates  the  history  of  that 
prince,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

€€  Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Paris/  from  you  in  the  winter? 
You  will,  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 

1  [The  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  high-spirited, 
clever,  and  amiable  gentleman  ;  and,  like  his  father,  of  a  frank  and  social  dis- 
position ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  relish  the  recollections  of  our  author's 
devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson :  like  old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  to  think,  it  a 
kind  of  derogation.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821,  but  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  a  duel,  arising  from  a  political  dispute,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th 
March,  1822,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Dunearn.  He  left  issue  a  son  and  two 
daughters. — En.  ] 
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account  of  your  French  travel*  very  soon,  for  I  am  very  ins. 
patient.  What  a  different  scene  have  you  viewed  this  autumn, 
from  that  which  you  viewed  in  autumn  1773 !  1  ever  am,  my 
dear  air,  your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Jambs  Boswell." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  16th  November,  177& 

"  Dear  sib,— I  am  glad  that  the  young  laird  is  born,  and 
an  end,  as  1  hope,  put  to  the  only  difference  that  you  can  ever 
have  with  Mrs.  Boswell  *.  1  know  that  she  does  not  love  me; 
but  1  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better 
of  her. 

tc  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from  the  Hebrides, 
but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords 
so  many  opportunities  of  remark.  1  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the 
publick  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
than  to  myself.     We  can  talk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

"  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from  whence  I  purpose 
to  send  a  parcel  of  the  '  History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  1  do  not  see  any  great 
reason  for  writing  it;  but  1  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

"  I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the  journey,  and  hope 
you  and  your  family  have  known  only  that  trouble  and  danger 
which  has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  congratu- 
lations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe  none  more 
warm  or  sincere  than  those  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  MR8.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFrELD*. 

"  16th  November,  1775. 
"  Dear  madam, — This  week  I  came  home,  from  Paris.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  box,  which. I  thought  pretty;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  or  a  box  for  some 
other  use.  I  will  send  it,  when  1  can  find  an  opportunity.  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  journey  remarkably  well.     My 

1  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferring  male  to  female  suc- 
cession.— Boswell. 

a  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  years  previous  to  1775,  he  corresponded 
with  this  lady,  who  wan  his  stepdaughter,  but  none  of  his  earlier  letters  to  her 
have  been  preserved. — Boswell.  Since  the  death  of  the  authour,  several  of 
Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before  1776,  were  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  are  printed  in  the  present  edi- 
tion.— M alone.  [Several  others,  as  has  been  already- stated  (ante,  \6L  i.  p* 
•   175),  are  added  to  this  edition.— Ed.] 
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fellow-travellers  were  the  same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield, 
only  we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as 
you  would  expect.  The  palaces  and  churches,  however,  are 
very  splendid  and  magnificent;  and  what  would  please  you, 
there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way 
of  Kfe  commodious  or  pleasant. 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all  this  while*  I 
hope  the  fine  summer  has  given  you  strength  sufficient  to  en- 
counter the  winter. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends;  and,  if  your 
fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be 
troublesome  to  you.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  December,  1775. 

"  Dear  madam, — Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that  I 
should  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid,  winter  has  laid  hold 
on  your  fingers,  and  hinders  you  from  writing.  However,  let 
somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a; 
little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself  growing  young, 
but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves>  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not  let  us  forget 
each  other.  This,  is  the  season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you 
all  good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter ',  nor  heard  of  him. 
Is  he  with  you  > 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Adey,  and 
Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good, 
let  me  know.    I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could  write  the  life  of  a 
broomstick2,"  so,  notwithstanding  so  many  former 

>  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. — Bos  well. 

3  It  is  probable  that  the  authour's  memory  here  deceived  him,  and  that  he 
was  thinking  of  Stella's  remark,  that  Swift  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick. 
— See  Johnson's  Lift  ofSwifU—J.  Boswell. 
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travellers  have  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for 
remark  in  that  great  kingdom,  his  very  accurate 
observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  and 
illustration,  would  have  produced  a  wonderful  work. 
During  his  visit  to  it,  which  lasted  but  about  two 
months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  them,  but  I  neglected  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has 
,  been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burn- 
ing of  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
must  ever  be  lamented :  one  small  paper  book,  how- 
ever, entitled  "  France  II.,"  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his 
life  and  observations,  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-six  days, 
and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  various  mi- 
nute particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial  of  this 
tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am  confident,  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  his  notes  are  very 
short,  and  evidently  written  only  to  assist  his  own 
recollection. 


Tour  in       «*  Tuesday,  \Mh  October. — We  saw  the  tcole  mill- 

France.  • 

taire,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys  are 
educated  for  the  army — They  have  arms  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  age — flints  of  wood — The 
building  is  very  large,  but  nothing  fine  except  the 
council-room — The  French  have  large  squares  in  the 
windows — They  make  good  iron  palisades  l — Their 
meals  are  gross 2. 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  building  of  a 
great  height — The  upper  stones  of  the  parapet  very 

1  [Alluding,  probably,  to  the  fine  grilles  so  frequent  in  France.     He  had, 

probably,  just  seen  that  of  the  HUel  des  Invalided  which  is  one  of  the  finest 

Ed.1 

*  [The  contrary  has  been  the  general  opinion ;  and  Johnson  was  certainly  a 
bad  judge  in  that  point,  if  he  believed  that  his  own  taste  was  delicate.— Ed.] 
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large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron  l — The  flat  on  the  Tour  in 

France. 

top  is  very  extensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there 
is  no  parapet — Though  it  was  broad  enough,  I  did 
not  care  to  go  upon  it— Maps  were  printing  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

"  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory — In  the  reading-desk  of  the  refectory  lay 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

"  Wednesday,  llth  October. — We  went  to  see 
Hotel  de  Chatlois*,  a  house  not  very  large,  but  very 
elegant  -  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree  that 
I  never  saw  before— The  upper  part  for  servants  and 
their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monvil's,  a  house  divided 
into  small  apartments,  furnished  with  effeminate  and 
minute  elegance — Porphyry. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's  church,  which  is 
very  large — The  lower  part  of  the  pillars  incrusted 
with  marble — Three  chapels  behind  the  high  altar ; 
the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches — Altars,  I  believe,  all 
round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Venddme,  a  fine 
square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover-square — Inhabited 
by  the  high  families — Louis  XIV.  on  horseback  in 
the  middle 3. 

"Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general — In  the 
house  of  Chatlois  is  a  room  furnished  with  japan, 
fitted  up  in  Europe. 

"We  dined  with  Bocage4,  the  Marquis  Blan- 
chetti,  and  his  lady — The  sweetmeats  taken  by  the 
Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  observing  that  they 

1  [There  was  neither  iron  nor  wood  originally  used  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
An  iron  rail  was  afterwards  added  to  the  great  stairs — Ed.] 

9  [This  seems;  to  be  a  mistake ;  pxobably  for  the  H6tel  de  Chatelet. — Ed.] 

3  Of  one  block. — Ed.] 

4  [Madame  Du  Bocage. — See  post. — Ed.] 
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Tour  in  were  dear  * — Mr.  Le  Roy,  Count  Manucci,  the  abb£, 
the  prior,  and  Father  Wilson 8,  who  staid  with  me, 
till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

"  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  poor — Monk  not  necessarily  a  priest — Bene- 
dictines rise  at  four ;  are  at  church  an  hour  and  half; 
at  church  again  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour 
after,  dinner;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after 
seven  to  eight — They  may  sleep  eight  hours — Bodily 
labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

"  The  poor  taken  into  hospitals,  and  miserably 
kept — Monks  in  the  convent  fifteen :  accounted  poor. 

"  Thursday,  12th  October. — We  went  to  the  Go- 
belins— Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture — imitates 
flesh  exactly — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground — the 
birds  not  exactly  coloured — Thence  we  went  to  the 
king's  cabinet;  very  neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfect  — 
Gold  ore — Candles  of  the  candle^tree— Seeds — Woods 
— Thence  to  GagnierV  house,  where  I  saw  rooms 
nine,  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and  ele- 
gance which  I  never  had  seen  before — Vases — Pic- 
tures— The  dragon  china — The  lustre  said  to  be  of 
crystal,  and  to  have  cost  8,500/. — The  whole  furni- 
ture said  to  have  cost  125,000/. — Damask  hangings 
covered  with  pictures — Porphyry — This  house  struck 
me — Then  we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's — 
Captain  Irwin  with  us* — *  Spain — County  towns  all 


1  Johnson  seems  to  suggest,  that  it  would  have  been  better  bred  not  to  have 
eaten  what  was  dear  ;  but  the  want  of  good-breeding  (if  any,  which  would  de- 
pend on  the  context)  was  in  alluding  to  the  dearnes*,  and  not  in  eating  what 
was  on  the  table — Ed.] 

9  [Who  the  al>t>6  was  does  not  appear.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  were  pro- 
bably members  of  the  English  Benedictine  convent. — Ed.] 

3  [Perhaps  Gagny,  Intendant  des  Finances,  who  had  a  fine  house  in  die  Rue 
de  Varennes. — Ed.] 

4  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute  of  what  was  told  by 
Captain  Irwin. — Bos  well.     [And  is  therefore  marked  as  quotation.— Ed*] 
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*  beggars — At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Jour  in 
'Orleans— Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad — Five 

*  soldiers — Woman— Soldiers  escaped — The  colonel 

*  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman 
€  — The  magistrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but  by  the 
'  coloners  permission— Good  inn  at  Nismes — Moors 

*  of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen-  Gibraltar  erai- 

*  nently  healthy ;  it  has  beef  from  Barbary — There 

*  is  a  large  garden — Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the 
4  rock.' 

"  Friday,  13th  October. — I  staid  at  home  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who  was  not  at  home — 
I  read  something  in  Canus1 — Nee  admiror,  nee 
multum  laudo. 

u  Saturday,  14/A  October. — We  went  to  the  house 
of  M.  [D*]  Argenson,  which  was  almost  wainscotted 
with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with  gold — The 
ladies9  closet  wainscotted  with  large  squares  of  glass 
over  painted  paper — They  always  place  mirrours  to 
reflect  their  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien's  2,  the  treasurer  of  the 
clergy— 30,000/.  a  year — The  house  has  no  very 
large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrours,  and  covered 
with  gold— Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another 
library. 

"  At  D********'g  3  I  looked  into  the  books  in  the 
lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt  showed  them  to  Mr. 
T[hrale]— *  Prince  Titi4 ;  Bibl.  des  Fees,'  and  other 


1  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  who  died  at  Toledo,  in 
1560.  He  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Locis  Theologicis,"  in  twelve  books.— Bos  well. 
[He  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  Latinity :  "  Melchior  Canus  parlait 
Latin  comme  Ciceron." — Vigneul-MarvUliana,  v.  i.  p.  161. — Ed.] 

9  [M.  de  St.  Julien,  Receveur  general  du  clerge — Mtm.  de  Bachaumont,  v. 
viii.  p.  180 — Ed.]  *» 

3  [D'Argenson's. — Ed*] 

4  [The  history  of  Prince  Titi  was  said  to  be  the  auto-Uography  of  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  probably  written  by  Ralph,  his  secretary.  See 
Park's  Roy.  and  Nob.  Auth.  v.  i.  p.  171.— Ed.] 
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Tow  in  books — She  was  offended/  and  'shut'  up,  a6  tre  heard 
afterwards,  her  apartment:      n  '  •       **  ;  vr"  •' 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julifen  te  jfto^,  tiie  king's  Watch- 
maker, a  man  of  character  Hi  in&bu£ifessMli6lfa(ffteA 
a  small  clock Vnddetdfihd  the  ronj^t!tifle~A^eAt  rflan. 

"Afterwards  we*  saw  the  Palais  Marhh&im1  and 
the  codits  of  justice,  civil'  and  rjciiminal— ^Qiieri^^n 
the  SeUette2—?This  buildhig  hafe*  the  Oldl '  G6ttrfck 
passages,  and  a  great  appearrfricfc  6f  antiquity — Tnree 
hundred  prisoners  sometimes  in  the  gaol.        iV 

"  Much  disturbed ;  hope  ho  ill*  Will  be 3.  *  '       **\ 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mri  Freron  the  jour- 
nalist— He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but  seemed  to 
understand  me — His  house  not  splendid,'  but  of  com- 
modious size — His  family,'  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
not  elevated,  but  decent — I  was  pleased  with  my  re- 
ception— He  is  to  translate  my  books,  which  X  am  to 
send  him  with  notes. 

"Sunday,  15th  October.—  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7m.  from.Paris-^- 
The  terrace  noble  along  the  river — The  rooms  nume- 
rous and  grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  pther 
palaces — The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small — China 
globes — Inlaid  tables — Labyrinth — Sinking  table4 — 
Toilet  tables. 

1  [Dr.  Johnson  is  in  error  in  applying,  as  he  always  does,  the  name  of  Palais 
Marchand  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  building  called  generally  the  Palats,  which 
from  being  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  had  (like  our  own  palace  of 
Westminster)  become  appropriated  to  the  sittings  of  the  parliament  and  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and  the  Coticiergerie  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gate-house  of  ours)  be- 
came a  prison.  The  Palais  Marchand  was  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
called  bazaars)  which  were  placed  along  some  of  the  galleries  and  corridors  of 
the  Palais, — Ed.]  -:t    jV/      . 

2  [The  selette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  criminal  sat  while  he  was  interrogated 
-^questioned  by  the  court.     This  is  what  Johnson  means  by  "  queries"— Ed.] 

3  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitious,  reminds  me  of  "  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  Diary." — Boswell.  [It,  perhaps,  had  no  superstitious  mean- 
ing. He  felt,  it  would  seem,  his  mind  disturbed,  and  may  naturally  have 
been  apprehensive  of  becoming  worse — Ed.] 

4  [A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descended  by  machinery  to  a  lower 
floor;  so  that  supper  might  be  served  and  removed  without  the  presence  of 
servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  XV.  during  the  favour  of  Madame  du  Barri. 
—Ed.] 
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"  Monday,  16<&  October. — The  Palais  Royal  very  Tour  in 
grand,  large,  and  lofty — A  very  great  collection  of 
picture* — Three  of  Raphael— Two  Holy  Family- 
One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo — One  room  of  Rubens 
— I  thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

"The  Thuilleries  — Statues— Venus— .En.  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms — Nilus— Many  more — The 
walks  not  open  to  mean  persons — Chairs  at  night 
hired  for  two  sous  a  piece — Pont  tournant  \ 

"  Austin  Nuns8— Grate — Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess-/ 
She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable — 
Mrs.  — —  has  many  books — has  seen  life — Their 
frontlet  disagreeable — Their  hood — Their  life  easy — 
Rise  about  five ;  hour  and  half  in  chapel — Dine  at 
ten — Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel ;  half  an  hour 
about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven — four 
hours  in  chapel — A  large  garden — Thirteen  pension- 
ers3— Teachers  complained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad  to 
be  there — Rope-dancing  and  farce — Egg  dance. 

*  N.  [Note.] — Near  Paris,  whether  on  week-day& 
or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Tuesday,  nth  October. — At  the  Palais  Mar- 
chand  I  bought 

A  snuff  box,  24  Livres. 

6 

Table  book,  15 

Scissors  3  p  [pair]  1 8 

[IAvres]  63 — 2/.  12*.  6d.  ster. 
"  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead  — N.  As  many  killed 

1  [Before  the  revolution,  the  passage  from  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  into 
the  Place  Louis  XV.  was  over  a  pont  tournant,  a  kind  of  drawbridge— Ed.] 

*  [The  English  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
situated  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor. — Ed.] 

3  [Young  ladies,  who  paid  for  their  education.  Before  the  revolution,  there 
were  no  boarding  schools,  and  all  young  ladies  were  educated  in  the  convents.—* 
Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Tour  in  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year— Chambre  de 
question l — Tournelle  at  die,  Palais  Marcbaad  2^An 
old  venerable  buildings  <     *  ..     s    ^\'V.v  -.:•»  .  ! 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  thq  Prince  of 
Condi — Only  one  small  wing  sh^wn-nrlafty-H^fepten- 
did — gold  and  glass — The  battles  of  the  gteat  Gdnde 
are  painted  in  one  of  the  roora&— The  pweent  prince 
a  grandsire  at  thirty-nine 3.  j  . 

"  The.  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  buildings, 
leaves  no  very  distinct  images^  unless  to  those  who 
talk  of  them — As  I  entered,  my  wife  mm  in  my  mind4: 
she  would  have  been  pleased.  HfltviDg.  now  nobody 
to  please,  I  am  little  pleased*  .   .  >•  •. 

"N.  In  Fiance  there  is  no  middle  raided  -  :  , 

"  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  ia  iKttle  distin- 


•  [Thls  wag  Me  of  the  rooms  ot the  CoMCktgdriA,  wbdrei»^i**H*-U»tkrtore-- 
was  applied.— Ed.] 

«  [Again  he  mistakes,  by  introducing  the  word  Marvhand.  ^1rt»  worff  ^Mr- 
velle  designated  thai  portion  of  the  parliament  of  Pari*  w^ic^  trje^  <c^inal 
causes,  and  that  part  of  the  Palais  in  which  they  sat — Ed.] 

s  [The  Prince  de  Conde  was  bom  in  1786,  and  died  in  1818*  The  gnmdm* 
was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghein,  born  in  1775,  murdered 
in  1804.  The  father,  "reste*  hrfortunees  du  pins  bean  sang  du  monde^etfll 
lives  under  his  former  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon— Ed.  J  ,  . 

4  His  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of  which  there  are  manyWMences 
in  his  u  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  appeal*  very  feejinglj  $n  this  oafsage— 
Boswei.l. 

s  [This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards  repeats,  was  unfounded  nrtbe 
sense  in  which  he  appears  to  have  understood  it  France  was  in  theory  divided 
(as  England  is)  into  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  anAW  Wrtight  be 
said  that  there  was  no  middle  rank ;  but  not  only  did  the  theoretical  cnnsjjtufyn 
of  society  thus  resemble  that  of  England,  but  so  did  its  practical  details.  There 
were  first  the  peer*  of  France,  who  had  seats  and  voices  in  tfrgparftanaent^  bat 
were  of  little  weight  as  a  political  body,  from  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
and  because  their  parliament  had  only  continued  to  be,  what  we  still  call  ours, 
a  high  cuart,  and  had  lost  its  legislative  functions ;— nest  came  she  atffefse — 
die  gmtUmmmes—*tJiswc*mg  to  our  gentry  ,*-~then  the  middle  clasmojijaojaety, 
composed  of  die  poorer  gentry*  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior  *3tagy;4iljeTary 
men,  merchants,  artists,  marmfaoUirera,  notaries,  shopkeepers*  ul4Bqr4j«2I  ptose 
who  in  every  country  Constitute  the  middle  classes,  and  they  ondeubtadly  eorJsted 
in  France  in  their  due  proportion  to  the  gentry  on  one  hand,  and  the,  wearing 
classes  on  the  ether.  Johnson's  remark  is  the  stranger,  because  it  would!  seem 
that  hie  rateacoosse  while  in  Paris  was  almost  exclusively  with  rtaaqneoDfilhis 
middle  *lass;  buti*  nutst  be  observed,  that  his  nnerceuesc and  «& emmqomt 
source*  of  inreawjation  ware  not  efctensrvav  Mrs-  Piosssi  aaya  to  him,  tnsjrins;  of 
the  progfesa  of  refinement  of  manneia  in  England, "I  jnuehwdode*  Whtther'tais 
refinement  has  spread  all  over  the  continent,  or  whether  it  it  confined  tb  our 
own  island  i  when  we  were  h*  France  we ewtd  form  HHlt  judgment?  as  our  time 
was  chiefly  passed  among  the  EngUsh"—LctL—Ej>.] 
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guished  at  Paris — The  palaces  of  Louvre  and  Thuil-  1£™J* 
leries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

"  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon*  gilt  globes  of  metal 
at  the  litep] lee* 

*TPfee  Freaefa  beds  commended — Much  of  the 
marble  «nly  paste. 

*  Theeoloeseum1  a  mere  wooden  building,  at  least 
much  of  it. 

"WedMesdcty,  18 /A  October. —We  went  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people— The  forest  thick  with  woods, 
vary  extensive — Manucci  secured  us  lodgings — The 
appearance  of  the  country  pleasant— No  hills,  few 
streams,  only  one  hedge*— I  remember  no  chapels  nor 
crosses  on  the  road— Parement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

"  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

"  Thursday,  IQth  October. — At  court  we  saw  the 
apartment*— The  king's  bed-chamber  and  council- 
chamber  extremely  splendid — Persons  of  all  ranks 
in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the  family 
passes— -servant*  and  masters — Brunei  with  us  the 
second  time* 

4*The  introductor  came  to  us  — civil  to  me — Pre- 
sentmg^I  had  scruples 3— Not  necessary— We  went 
and  saw  th#  king  and  queen  at  dinner-— We  saw  the 
other  ladies  at  dinner — Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  Guimen6 — At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy 

*  [TMi  building,  which  stood  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor*,  was  a  kind  of 
Ranelegh,  and  was  destroyed  a  few  years  after.  The  "  Memoiree  de  Bachaumont" 
caii*l"inoojaroent  monstrous  de  la  folfe  Parisienne." — V.  i.  p.  811.— Ed.] 

*(fWri*rp*Mv  J.  h.  Bruaet,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  die  parliament  of  Paris, 
author  ef  sev«el^ti»guished  prelessioiMd  we«fcs.*~Eix) 

*4itwe*  the  custom  previous  to  court  presentations,  thataa  officer  waited 
en  -die  person  to  be  introduced,  to  instruct  them  in  the  forms.  Johnson's 
seruplua  peenibry  arose  from  thi*«~lt  was  an-  etiquette  geaemBy  insisted  on  to 
present  at  foreign  coots  those  only  who  had  been  presented  to  their  own  sove- 
retae*  heme,  Johnson  had  never  been  publkly  presented  to  the  king,  though 
he  bad  had  that  honour  in  private,  and  may,  therefore,  have  entertained  scruples 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  be  presented  to  the  king  of  France;  but  it  would 
seem  that  those  scruples  were  not  necessary,  the  rule  perhaps  extending  only  to 
formal pritmigtifms  at  court,  and  not  to  admission  to  see  the  king  dine— -Ed.] 

T2 
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Tour  in  — J  neither  saw  nor  heard — Drunken  women — Mrs. 
France.    ^  ^^  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

"Friday,  20th   October.^We  fcitf'  tfife  ^mieen 
mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit;  rodyakidfe?  one 


lady  rode  afeide1— Tlte  queen's  horse  liglit'  gray'— 
martingale— Shfe  ^afloped-^We  ^hen  WeAt  tb  the 
apartments^  hud*  admired  therfl^Theti  wandered 
through  the '  palace—  In  thfe  passages,  stalls  fattid 
shops — Pointing  In  frescio  by  a  great  masterj '' Wdrn 
out — We  saw  the  king's  horses  and  dogs — The  'dogs 
almost  all  English— Degenerate. 

€C  The  horses  not  much  commended — Tfcte  staples 
cool;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera — I  refused, 
but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"  The  king  fed  himself  with  Iris  left;  fifctir  a*  We. 

"Saturday,  21  st  October.— In  the  night  I  &ot 
round— We  came  home  to  Paris— I  think  we  did  not 
see  the  chapel — Tree  broken  by  the  wind— l he 
French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  painted  *. 

"N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice  *— Soldiers 
not  amenable  to  the  magistrates — Dijon  women  4^ 

"  Faggots  in  the  palace — -Every  thing  sfeveniy, 
except  in  the  chief  rooms — Trees  in  the  roads,  some 
tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and  smati. 

•'  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made — Queen'sTiriflls 
woven  with  silver — Tags  to  strike  the  horse. 

"Sunday,  22d  October. — To  Versailles,  a'  mean5 

1  [This  probably  moans  that  the  queen  was  attended  by  only  ope  lady.  .w)w 
also  rode  aside,  and  not  that  one  female  attendant  rode  so,  while  other  ladies 
rede  astride.— Kpl  f  <■/   . /,    '»o  *f(  f>! 

■  [Meaning,  no  aoifbt,  that  they  were  not  of  cedar,  ebony,  or  mahogany,  but: 
of  some  meaner  woad,  coloured  oyer,  a:fiashipn»  v^ich  had  »ot  yet  reaffttf  Wgl 
land— Ei}.]    .  , 

3  [The  tnai*Jutuss6e  was  posted  at  the  gates'  of'  ttof  codm  of  jus*^  I l  bii^fiie 
interior  discipline  was  maintained  by  Jwissiers,  ushers,  the  servants  of  theieourt. 
—Ed.]  ^nnr 

4  See  ante,  p.  271. — Boswell. 

5  [There  must  be  some  mistake.  Versailles  is  a  remarkably  stately  town.— Ed.  ] 
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town — Carriages;,  of  business  passing — Mean  shops  T°u'  in 
agqjngt  $p  \y/Ui— Q)ir  way>y  through  S6ve,  where  Fwn°e' 
the  Cl^ipa  n|ftjiufa<?ture — Wooden  bridge  at  S£ve,  in 
the  w^y  rto  Ver^illesr-The  pal^ee  of  great  extent — 
Tfte  jftoifo  long ;  I  saw  it  not  perfectly— The  Mena- 
f^PunQygPtf*  dark;  their. IjJack, feet;  on  the  ground ; 
ta^ie-Tr-Halcyons,  or  gulls — Stag  and  hind,  young — 
Ayi/p-y^.yery  large;  the  net,  wire — Black  stag  of 
CJ^pa,  wiall; — Rhinoceros,  the  horn  broken  and  pared 
away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow ;  the  bctfis,  I  think, 
fo^t  ipphep  acrosjj ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth 
doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast 
apijpa^  tjhoi^gh  yoi^ng ;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen 
— The  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appearing 
— Xh^bj^wg  l^r  put  put  his  paws — all  very  tame — 
The  jioiji-^r H?  tig^T8 1  <$&  not  well  view — The  camel, 
or  jlrp^ecjjuy,  witjh  twp  bunches  called  the  Huguin  \ 
t^JIpr  ttyanany  horse — Two  camels  with  one  bunch — 
Among  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out, 
wentfto  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to  catch  fish — 
HiSjfeet  w^ll  webbed ;  he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned 
his  long  bill  sidewise — He  caught  two  or  three  fish, 
but  did  not  eat  them. 

"  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to  Ver- 
sailles— It  has  an  open  portico  ;  the  pavement,  and, 
T  tnink,  the  pillars,  of  marble — There  are  many 
rooms,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember — A  table 
of  porphyry,  about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two 
and  three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian 
stiij^-jn  the  council-room  almost  all  that  was  not 
door  or  window  was,  I  think,  looking-glass — Little 
Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a  gentleman's  house — 
The,,  upper  floor  paved  with  brick s — Little  Viesnne 
—The  court  is  ill  paved — The  rooms  at  the  top  are 

1  This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with  one  bunch.— Bos  well. 
3  [The  upper  floors  of  most  houses  in  France  are  tiled.— Ed.] 
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Tour  in  small,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy — In 
mu*'  the  front  of  Versailles  are  small  basifls  df  water  on 
the  terrace,  and  other  basins,  I  think,  below  thern— 
There  are  little  courts— The  great  gallety  &  wttin- 
scotted  with  mirrours  not  very  large,  Wit  joftted  by 
frames — I  suppose  the  large  plates  were  not  yet 
made — The  playhouse  was  very  large1 — The  chfcpel 
I  do  not  remember  if  we  saw  * — We  saw  one  chapel, 
but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon — 
The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks3 — The  dinner 
half  a  louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over— Motoey 
given  at  menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace;  six 
livres. 

"Monday,  2&d  October. — Last  night  I  wrote  to 
Levet 4 — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses  wrought 
— They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates,  perhaps 
the  third  of  an  inch  thick — At  Paris  they  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon  an- 
other with  grit  between  them — The  various  sands, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn 
— The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved, 
has  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions — The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their  surfaces 
ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they 
are  bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as 
we  were  told — Those  that  are  to  be  polished  a!te  hud 
on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick  ctoths,  hard 
strained,  that  the  resistance 'may  be  equal:  thef-tite 


1  [That  magnificent  building,  which  wu  both  a  theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It 
was  rarely  used ;  the  lighting  and  other  expenses  for  a  single  night  being 
100,000  francs.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  History  of  the  Revolution  as  the  scene 
-of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  on  the  1st  October,  1789 ; 
of  which  innocent  and,  indeed,  laudable  testimony  of  attachment  between  them 
and  their  unhappy  sovereigns,  the  rebels,  by  misrepresentations  and  calumnies, 
made  so  serious  an  affair. — Ed.] 

«  f  It  is  surprising  how  this  should  have  escaped  Johnson's  observations.  It 
is,  both  externally  and  internally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  Ver- 
sailles.— Ed.] 

3  [Tiles.— Ed. ]  *  [Ante,  p.  264 Ed-] 
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then  rubbed  with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  Tour  in 
a  contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand — The  r*nce* 
powder  wIn^)  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron 
dissolved  in.j^qu^brtis ;  they  <plled  it,  as  Baretti 
said,  mqiTc.dt  Vmp  jqrte+  which  he  thought  was 
dregs-WThey.  mentioned  vitriol  ^nfl  saltpetre — The 
cannon-Mi  swam  ill  #e  qtjidjcsilyejr — To  silver  them, 
a  J^efiof  bea&i)  ty»  is  laid,  and  rubbe4  with  quick- 
sil^^tf*  which  it  un|t^s— Then  mor$  quicksilver  is 
pQUTOd  upqn  it,  which,  by  ita  mutual  [attraction]  rises 
very.fcigbrr-Then.a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end 
of  the,  piatp,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies 
upon  the  plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver 
befqrg  i£ — It  jta  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and 
thep  ,^t  49piPg  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury: 
the  t^Qpej^fdaily  heightened  towards  a  perpendicular. 

*f(J^  ^  way  I  ?aw  the  Grevs,  the  mayor's  house ', 
ai^d(^ef^tiile, 

"rWk  j#*en  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer2 — He 
brevfshwith  abQut  as  much  malt  as  Mr.  Thrale,  and 
seil£>l#s  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no 
dut#;  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half  as  much  for 
beg&rrrPeer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle— He 
brewq.  4,000*  barrels  a  year — There  are  seventeen 
brewer, in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew 
mfpe>$iWL  he— Reckoning  tb?m  at  3,000  each,  they 
make  .£1*000  a  year — They  make  their  malt,  for 
naaltiijg  is  here  no  trade. 

"  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

"  Tuesday,  24*th  October. — We  visited  the  king's 
library—I  saw  the  Speculum  humancz  Salvationist 
rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes 
black  J  jte,rt  supposed  to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part 

>  [The  Hotel  de  VUIc^-Ed.] 

9  [Santerre.]  The  detestable  ruffian  who  afterwards  conducted  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  scaffold,  and  commanded  the  troops  that  guarded  it  during  his 
murder. — M  alone. 
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£***»  with  pages  cut  in  boards.    'The  Bibtey  supposed  to  be 
*****  oMefthaatli^tf  Menttfyibl^ 

is  supposed  to  havfc  been  pritttedttvith  wooden  types 
~*il  am  irir  ddubt ;  the  print  is  (large  and  fawy  ill  /two 
foWA^^-A*totlier  book  -wris  ihown  me,  supposed  to 
hcWe  been  'printed  with-  tawden  typles— I  think}  Du- 
rantHSattotuumm  lirl  45&~-This  is  inferredfrom  the 
difference  of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  fetter, 
which  might  be  struck  with  different  puncheons — 
The  regular  similitude  of  most  letters  proves  better 
that  they  are  metal — I  saw  nothing  but  the  Speculum, 
which  I  had  not  seen,  I  think,  befate.  - 

"  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne— The  library  very*  large, 
not  in  lattices  like  the  king's  —  M urbane  and  iDurandi, 
q.  collection  14  vol.  Scriptores  de  rebut  GttUids, 
m&ny  Mbo&~*Hist*ire  Genealogique  ofFrmce*  9 
vdh^Gallia  Christiana,  the  first  edition,  4ta  the 
laist,  f.  12  vol. — The  prior  and  librarian  dined  with 
iifrt+d.  waited  on  them  home— Their  garden  pretty, 
with  covered  walks,  but  small ;  yet  may  hold  many 
stitdents — The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal 
—choose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies— Profit  little. 

u  Wednesday,  25th  October.  —I  went  with  the 
prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke — We-  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk— I  dined  with 
our  whole  company  at  *he  monastery— In  the  library, 
Btrmhl—Gymon — Titus,  from  Boccace— Ora/ro 
Proverbialis  to  the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland 
to  Sandys — Dryden's  Prefoce  to  the  third  vol.  of 
Miscellanies  *. 

*  Thursday,  86th  October. — We  saw  the  china 
at  S&ves,  cut*  glazed,  painted — Bellevue3,  a  pleasing 
JifaMse,  not  great:  fine  prospect—  Meudon,   an   old 

1  [Second  son  of  Hooke,  the  historian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.— Ed.] 
»  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  different  pieces  'while  be  remained 
in  the  library — Boswell. 

3  [At  that  period  inhabited  by  the  king's  aunts. ^Ed.] 
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palace — Alexander,  in  .porphyry :  hollow  between  eyes  Tour  in 
and  -nose,  thin  cheeks^Plato  aad  Aristotle — Noble 
tenrace  overlooks  -the*  town.  St.  Cloud — Gallery  not 
Tcmy  high,  hoc  gt*rod<  but  ple*fcingr~In  the  rooms, 
Michael' Angekv  drawn  iby^riinsalf*  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Dtea  OartcB,  Bochartv  Naod&us,  Ma*»rona— Gilded 
wainscot,* «  common  t  that  dt  ia  not  mindad—Gougb 
and  Keeae — >Hooke  came  to  us  <  at  the  inn— A  mes- 
sage from  DrumgoulA. 

*«  Friday*  27  th  October. ->~I  staid  at  home— Gough 
sntt  Keene,  and  Mrs*  S~ — *-  9% %  friend  dined  with  us 
— This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fare— The  weather  is 
grown  very  ooid,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more  free  and 
easy  in  this  country. 

^Saturday,  88$  October. — I  visited  the  Grand 
ChartttuxVbtftilt  by  St*  Louhh— It  is  built  for  forty, 
bat  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain 
mow+-The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apart- 
meat-^Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms ;  I  remember  but 
three-*— Hi*  books  seemed  to  be  French— -His  garden 
WWilctat  ;*  he  gave  me  grapes~We  saw  the  Place  de 
Victoire,  with  the  statues  of  the  king,  and  the  captive 
natiiottgj 

*  Weieaw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg, 
but  the  gallery  was  shut— We  climbed  to  the  top 
stairs1—  I  ditied  with  Colebrooke3,  who  had  mueh  com- 

•  iU;i>ih;H 

f< 

*  [Mrs  Stricltland,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  who  happened  to  meet 
the  party  at  Dieppe,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  She  introduced  them  to 
Madame  du  Bocage.-*-JZ^»o/<fc*«  Recollections.— Ei>.] 
'  *'{Therfe  was  In  France  but  one  Grand  ChatireuXi  ttte  meriastery  near 
Grtnofrlf,  /bunded  by  St.  Bruno,  to  the  13th  prior  of  which  St.  Louis  applied 
YOTrtbJT-jtt  bf  the  order  to  be  established  in  Paris,  Where  ht  placed  them  in  his 
daateau  de  Vqwxrt,  which  stood  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer.  .  The  good  people  of 
Paris  believed  that  the  chateau  of  Vauvert,  before  St  Louis  haa  fixed  the  Car- 
thusians there,  was  haunted,  and  thence  the  street  was  called  Rue  d'Enfer.— 
Ed-]     ' 

a  [Sir  George  Colebrooke :  see  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  95.— Ed.] 
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To«ii  pany-^Foote,  Sir  George  Redney  \  Motteux,  Udson, 
TaafU43alled  on  the  prior;  aad  ftmifd  him  in  bed. 

w  Hbtel— a  guinea  a  dayW Coach*  three  guineas  a 
waek^  Valet  de  place,  das  1.  fe  4ufy*-ti4jvanftaurekr2y 
a  guinea  a  vcek--4i)i)dituiiy ^iuaner;  fikttid  bead' — 
Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  aibout  five  guineas  ^  dayr— 
Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as  diviapsiotis^  gratuitiee, 
clothe^  I  cabnM;  r«kon~**Gur  travelling  id  tangdioeas 
a  day.  i  «>■•..■  •>}• 

«  White  stockings,  I8LS  Wig— Hat* 
'  "Sunday*  80th  October. — We  saw  the.  foaBding- 
acfceol— The  En/arts  trou*6&~A  rtoom  Wth  about 
cigfcty*ix  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parloua>~ 
They  Use  a  third ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than 
seven  tyearfe  aid] ;  put  them  to  tafdea;'  piri  to  tbtm 
thfe  {fcper&sent  with  them— Want  nursteA-Saw  their 
chapel.  V   ■ 

"  Went  to  St.  Eustatia  * ;  saw  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  girls  catechised,  in  knany  bodies,  perhaps  100 
to  a  catechist— Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girte  at 
another— The  sermon:  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  he  takes  off  at  the  name — his  action  uniform* 
not  very  violent. 

"  Monday,  SQth  October. — We  saw  the  library  of 
St.  German*  *~-*A  very  noble  toUection-^Codem  &i- 

'  [I^tt4ebfatedAauu^aftowards  Lord  Rodney  j  he  ws*  residing  abroad 
on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
177*  *he  Marshal  Due  dt  Biro*  generously offered  him  a  loan  of  s/ttabsarid 
louis  d*ors,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
See  'a  fetter  of  the  Baron  iTHolbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  Wilkes'  Corretpottdfate, 
voLijijp.3791— Eft.) 

*  [There  is  ft  slight  mistake  here.  Princes,  ambassadors)  marshals,  and  a 
few  of  4*ft  higher  nobility,  had  cwreun,  that  is,  running  footmen.  The  word 
ovant-£<wreur  was  commonly  used  in  a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  courier  who  rode  post — Ed.] 

.3  i*f  IS  Hare*  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stockings  were  probably  purchased. 
~JMa£oj*x. 

4  [No  doubt  an  error  for  Euttatius.  He  means  the  well-known  parish  church 
oi  St.  Euitache^-HD.] 

6  [St.  Germain  des  Pres,  the  too  celebrated  abbot/ c.  Its  library  was  said — 
after  the  king's  library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican— to  be  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  manuscripts. — Ed.  ] 
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vinorum  OJjlciorum,  1450+-**  letter,  square  like  that  Tow  in 
of  the  Office*,  perhaps  the  saine^The  Cotfoo,  by 
Fust  andGern&ejrm^ilfi rursius,  1 3  y.  ftA.-+-A**adis, 
in  French,  8  itol.  foL— Cathqliccw  «W  colcpkone, 

but  of  1460-^Two  other  editions  V  one  by 

Augustin.  de  Ctvittite  Dei,  without  name,  date*  or 
place*  but  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  sebms. 

Ml  dined  with  CoL  Drumgould;  had  a  pleasing 
afternoon. 

"  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand  in 
presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

«  Tuesday  81*/  October.— I  lived  at  the  Bote* 
dictinte ;.  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels, 
both  with  saupe;  fried  fish ;  lentils,  tasteless  in  them* 
selves— In  the  lihrary ;  where  I  foufcd  Muffetutt  de 
HhstariA  Indicd :  Promontoriumflectere,  to  double 
the  Cape — I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  prioiand 
Friar  Wilkes. 

11  Maitre  dee  Arte,  2  y.-~Bace.  Theoi.  8  y.~ 
Licentiate,  2  y. — Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9  years— 
For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Major >  Mmer, 
Sorbonica— Several  colleges  suppressed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  that  which  was  the  Jesuit's  College. 

"Wedneedoy>  let  November. — We  left  Paris — 
St.  Denis,  a  large  town  :  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awful— On  the 
left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  sides — The  organ  is 
higher  above  the  pavement  than  I  have  ever  seen—* 
The  gates  are  of  brass — On  the  middle  gate  is  the 
history  of  our  Lord— -The  painted  windows  are  hi* 

•  I  hare  looked  in  vein  into  De  Bue,  Meerman,  Mattaire,  and  <ether  type, 
graphical  books,  for  the  two  editions  of  the  "  Catholteon,"  which  Dr.  JbHrtsoa 
mentions  here,  with  names  which  I  cannot  make  out  I  read  u  one  by  £otf*iur, 
one  by  Bocdinus"  I  have  deposited  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  curious  may  see  it  My  grateful  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr* 
Planta  for  the  trouble  he  was  pleased  to  take  in  aiding  my  reteacche&^—JBoSr 
well. 
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"\ 


ChantiHy,  b!  sefet  M6h$ng  to  tfte  Prince  ottpn&t— 
This  place  i^  etiilnetitty l>ea\iti6e&  *by  '^ft  varieties1  of 
waters  starting  ti^  ill  fourititfiis.  ifaftin^  in  cascades, 
running  in  streaitis,  and  spread  in  lakes- — The  water 
seems  to  be  too  near  the  house — All  this  water  is 
brought  from  a  source  or  river  three  leagues 'off.  by 
an  artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is,  carried  untfer 
ground — The  house  is  magnificent-^The  cabinet 
seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember  was,'  ihe  jaws 
of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippopotamus  pre- 
served, which,  however,  is  so  small,'  that  fNdoutit  its 
fcaKty— It  seems  too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too 
small  for  a  mature  birth — Nothing  was  [preserved]  in 
spirits;  all  was  dry — The  dog;  the  deer;  theant-tiear 
With  long  snout — The  toucan,  long  broad  beak— r^The 
stables  were  of  very  great  length — The  kennel  had  ho 
scents — There  was  a  mockery  of  a  village — The  me- 
nagerie had  few  animals * — Two  faussans 2,  or  Bra- 
silian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild — There  is  a  forest, 
and,  I  think,  a  park — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

a  Friday y  3d  November. — We  came  to  Compeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built  round'  a 

<  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  several  of  the  animals  could 
not  be  deciphered  without  much  more  acquaintance  with  natural  history  than  I 
possess.  J>r.  Blagden,  with  his  usual  politeness,  most  obligingly  examined  the 
MSi  YTotaat  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also 
very  readily  assisted  me,  1  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanks— Boswell. 

«  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  pronunciation  offostant. 
It  sheold  be  observed,  that  the  person  who  showed  this  menagerie  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  ftxsom  and  the  Brazilian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  thefostane 
being  a  dHNrent  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,  however, 
upon  one  plate  in  Pennant's  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds.*'— Boswell. 
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pentagonal  court— T^e  court  i$  raided  upon  vaultjs,  Tom-fo 
and  has,,  it  suppose,  an  entry  qu  one  ^ide  by  a, gentle 
rise^^lk'of  ^ai^ting^TJie  church  is  uot  vefry  Jargft 
but  very  elegant  and  splendid — I  ,ba4  At  first,  g*eat 

difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion  grew  cofltwually  easier 
— At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episqopal  cityr- 
The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately 
Gothick  and  Corinthian — We  entered  ,a  veyy  noble 
parochial  church — Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to  be 
three  miles  round. 

"  Saturday,  teh  November. — We  rose  very  early, 
and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray,  not  long 
after  three— We  went  to  an  English  nunnery,  to  give 
a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  ^ho  came  to 
visit  us  in  the  evening. 

Sunday \  5th  November. — We  saw  the  Cathedral — 
It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  eaqb  side— rTh# 
ctipir  splendid— The  balustrade  in  one  part  brass — 
Thq  Jv<#very  high  and  grand— The  altar  silver  as 
far.  as  it  is  seen — The  vestments  very  splendid-rrAt 
the  Benedictines'  church " 


Here  his  Journal1  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he 
wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England  about 
tbe  1 2tb  of  November.  These  short  notes  of  hi?  tour* 
though  they  may  seem  minute  tak/en  singly,  make 
together  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  $nfl  ex- 
hibit such  an  ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness  of  ex- 
amination, as,  I  believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travellers, 
especially  at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely  re* 
fute  the  idle  notion  which  has  been  propagated,  that 
11 ;"   i[  ..  '         V    •  "I  "•' 

r  j}WVtijghy  and  ingenious  friend,  M*.  Andrew  Lumisden,  by  hit  accurate 
acijiiamtiince  wkr\  France,  enabled  me  to  make  out  many  ptopef  names  which 
Dr.  JcJin^on  Tia4  written  indistinctly,  and  sometimes  spelt  eaoncoualyU-fk>8- 

WEXtT 
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he  omdd  mi  see1 ;  ami,  if  ho  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  Devise  and  digest  them,  be  undoubtedly  oould  have 
expanded  them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrativej 
Pi^  [Mrs.  Pioezi  has  preserved  a  few  dneodotes  of  this 
tour.  °Mr.  Thralelwed  prospects,  ^nd  was  mortified 
that  his  friend  cotikL  not  enjoy  the*  sight  of  those 
different  dispositions  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
valley,  that  travelling  through  England  and  France 
affords  a  man.  But  when  he  wished  to  point  then 
out  to  his  companion,  *  Never  heed  such' nonsense,' 
would  be  the  reply:  'a  blale  of  grass  is  always,  a 
blade  of  grass,  whether  in  one  country  or  another. 
Let  us,  if  we  do  talk,  talk  about  sbradthtng:  men 
and  women  are  my  suhjects  of  inquiry;  let  us  see 
how  these  differ  from  thoee  we  have  left  behitod.' 

•  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together*  he  todk  agneat 
fancy  to  the  Abb6  Roflfette,  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
condemned  it  loudly,  as  a  blow  to  the  general  power 
of  the  church,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with  many 
and  dangerous  innovations,  which  might  at  length 
become  fatal  to  religion  itself,  and  shake  even  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  wonder  and  delight  in  his  conversation ;  the  talk 
was  all  in  Latki,  which  both  spoke  fluently,  and' Br. 
Johnson  pronoiineed  a  long  eulogium  upon  Milton 
with  90  much  ardo&r,  eloquence,  and  ingenuity,  that 
the  abb£  rose  from  his  seat  and  emhraeed  Wim  vMy 
httsbrind  seeing  them  apparently  so  charmed  with  the 
company  of  each  other,  politely  invited  the  abbfejfo 

*  f  Mis*  Reynolds,:  wko  knew  him  longer,  and  *aW  hlra  ftwrt  t?d»htna^hian 
Mr.  Boswell,  sap,  u  Dr.  Johnson's  sight  was  so  very  4efiBftiy&  that,  he  c«jtjd 
scarcely  distinguish  the  face  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  ftt  half  a*  y^HtfUA 
in  general  It  was  observable,  that  his  critical  remarks  on  drett^A^,  wew  tto  re* 
suit  of  very  close  inspection  of  the  object,  partly  from  curiosity,  arid  partly  from 


a  degree  of  exciting  admiration  of  his  perspicuity,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
ambitious."' — Recollections.  And  if  we  may  beheve  Baretti's  account  to  her, 
on  tlieir  return,  his  defect  of  sight  led  him  into  many  inaccuracies.— Ed.] 
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England,  intending  to  obligfc  fair  friend*  who,  instead  **«**> 
of  thankimg/ TOpfimanded  him  e^verely  before  the 
man^for  such,  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  towards 
a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at  all  of;  and  thus 
put  a  sadden  finish  to  all  his  own  and  Mr*  Thrale's 
entertainment,  frdm  the  company  of  the  Abbe  Rof- 
fette. 

"When  at  Versailles  the  people  thowed  us  the 
theatre.  As  we  stood  on  the  stage  looking  at  some 
machinery  for  playhouse  purposes  —'Now  we  are  here, 
what  shall  we  act,  Dr.  Johnson  ? — The  Englishman 
at  Paris V  'No,  no/  replied  he;  'we  will  try  to  act 
Harry  the  Fifth/  His  dislike  of  the  French  was 
well  known  to  both  nations,  I  believe ;  but  he  ap- 
plauded the  ntnhber  of  their  books  and  the  graces  of 
their  style-  *  They  have  few  sentiments/  said  he, 
'  but  they  express  them  neatly ;  they  have  little 
*  meat  too,  but  they  dress  it  well-  ■ "] 

Wljen  I  met  him  in  London  the  following  year, 
the  aeottant  which  he  gave  me  of  bis  Frenfch  tour, 
was*  "Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris, 
and  around' it :  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  people  there  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel  Drum** 
gonld^a  very  high  man,  sir,  head  of&EcoleMilitaire, 
a  most  complete  character,  for  he  had  first  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetorick,  and  then  became  a  soldier.  And, 
mi  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Btoe* 
dictiiiej$  and  have  a  ceil  appropriated  to  me  in  their 
eonvent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live  very  mag- 
nifl<^t&  but  the  rest  very  miserably.  There  is,  m 
happ$;ta$dtle  state  as  in  England1.    The  shops  of 

*t9ee  ante,  p.  274.— »!>.] 
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Paris  are  taeaa;  tbctaeatini^tte.ffltiitfkBt^ttcsttcfrjafi 
would  be  aent  to  a-gaoliin  Brfglaad  1— iiir  IHuafe 
jiwtly  dbeenwd,  that  *hb< mnfllwfrt  aftfthirJhbqriit fate 
forced  apoa  titon  tyaPcamity»ifoiiitltty<eo\fldfiDQt 
eat  their  meat,  u&kts  .they  addisif  mad  tafetifciit. 
The  Frenob  ate4miDdfeIcMa^pea|rtd49i  CheforifapU 
upon  any  plate.  At  Madamq[DttB«agc^]  aritftnucy 
lady  of  rank^the>foateanitoab1teiMgarJ»iw  fasgrtwi, 
and  threw  it  into  «y<  coffee.  I  waa  griig  to"p$>it 
aside;  but  heariag'h  >fas  made.bn  iMurpoa&^forf  me, 
1  e'en  tasted  Tom's  ftngera*  Thet  same  >b*ity>  would 
needs  make  tea  d  PAnglcise.  THje  spaot  of  thri  tea- 
pot did  not  pour  freely ;  she  bade-  the  footman  W«w 
into  it1.  Fiance  is  worse,  than  Seotiabfl-iareTKry 
thing  but  climate.  Nature  has  done  mai«vdSan\the 
French ;  but  they  have  done  less*  for  themeahre*  than 
the  Scotch  have  done8." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the  same 
time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  description  ofoiay 
friend  while  there  was  abundantly  htdicraasi ••'; He 
told  me,  that  the  French  were  quite  astooiAcdafc-hra 

'  /*.     *vw- 

»  [Nay,  she  actually  performed  the  operation  hexsetf,  M&  PkMU*y«>1<a 
recollect  one  fine  lady  in  France,  who  entertained  us  very  splendidly,  put  her 
mouth  to  the  teapot,  and  blew  in  the  spout  when  it  would  not  podr  freeiJC*  *flfy 
maid  Peggy  would  not  have  touched  the  tea  after  such  an  oper*tioiu"-*ni>#£r<tj 
v.  ii.  p.  247-  Miss  Reynolds's  «*  Recollections"  preserve  this  storjr  aVfbftlier 
by  Baretti,  who  was  of  the  party:  "  Going  one  day  to  drink  tea  with  jMa^a%^ 
du  Bocage,  she  happened  to  produce  an  old  china  teapot,  which  Mr$>  Strick- 
land, who  made  the  tea,  could  toot ittake  pour :  *  Soujkz,  toujka,  m*M*ilc£{ni? 
cried  Madame  du  Bocage, '  Use  rectf/ia  immediatement ;  essaycz,J**x>u*  enprieS 
The  servant  then  thinking  that  Mrs.  Strickland  did  not  understand  what  InVUfl^ 
said,  took  up  the  teapot  to  rectify  it,  and  Mrs.  Strickland  had  quite  a  struggle 
to  prevent  ma  blowing  into  the  spout  Madame  du  Bocage  all  thfewJrilk  blAfiot 
the  least  idea  of  its  being  any  impropriety,  and  wondered  at  Mrs»-  ftsi  uHnndf  ■ 
stupidity.  She  came  over  to  the  latter,  caught  up  the  teapot*  and  blew  into  ike 
spout  with  all  her  migbrf  then  finding  it  pour,  she  held  it  up  in-tntaaripfeyuBtl 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  <  Voilti,  -omit,  fax  r«gagttc  VJkomnrur  dtmatkeUmP.  uSfife 
had  no  •ugav^toage,  attd  said  something  that  showed  she  expected Ksenataavk* 
land  to  use  her  fingers  to  sweeten  the  <cup&,  *  Modam^jen'aprois^ '.  Abend* 
bt*$!*fMtl*g*md  quan-p—m  Its  Angloitfont  4e  pen  de  afto**.?***Ba»*f  ixl  r.. 
•  In  alette*  to  a&end,  written  a  few  days  after  biaseturu  from  fifawbe^besajs,* 
"  The  French  have  a  clear  sir  and  a  fruitful  soiL;  but  their  mode  ol  common 
life  is  gross  and  incommodious,  and  disgusting.  I  am  come  home  convinced 
v*  that  no  improvement  of  general  use  is  to  be,  found  among  them.*' — M alone. 
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fif^ur&sii&iBaiim^  <Asti- 

aitdty  criMtfao^  b*a**lj£iaiWI^ri^  >p**hrt  btetun 

tionbfyo*hfr*ri*uiolri^  teqiofensttrf, 

*»*;>$«*  bsw  nslbteB^ilie^iiditiiEtawh  pfeVeA/' 
*pritoo^>ife  Phfypwg  skti  >I  Jbak  «*  ^dBeii^asniio  bet- 
tentha*  faa&De#ls&)xp(ml4£ft\tf  audHJbfuti  steals, 

dcggf  o±  ^But,  rtr/  ^ou  will  attw  (shot  fcisr jttajws 
axe  tetter  tfttBj  atheist  Johnson.  ^  Yw,  sir,  as 
staHiv  ddgp  draw  better  than  others." 

>{Mt&e  same  spitft,  but  of  inore  vehemence  and  Jfayjj 
gvbitar  iujtt^tiedy  wens*  hie  statements  to  'Sir  Joshua 
anfrMiss ifie^nolds^  wiho  has  noted  thorn  in  her  Me- 

. '  JxmWbQVL  V  The  Jranrih,  sir,  are  a  very  silly 
people.  They  have  no  common  life-  Nothing  tat 
the>3twti reads*  beggary  and  nobility.  Si*,  thty  are 
imdB  -up  in  «very  thing  fof  two  extremes*  Tkty  toye 
rid  common  se&se,  they  haw  no  common  mawners,no 
cotntoOttileirrri*^— gross  ignorance,  or  ie&  belles  let- 
tres."  A  Lady  [Mrs.  Thrale].  "Indeed,  even  in  their 
dreas*-~4heir  frippery  finery,  and  their  beggarly  coarse 
li»leiju  ,  Tbey  had,  I  thought,  no  politeness;  their 
civl&tfes  never  indicated  more  good- will  than  the  talk 
of  ft' parrot,  indiscriminately  using  the  same  set  of 
superlative  phrases,  "  a  la  merveille !"  to  every  one 
aliM^  iiThey  really  seemed  to  have  m>  expressions 

\  Mrf.  Foote  teems  to  have  trxbelli&ti  a  little  in  laying  that  Johnson  did  not 
itewMi  dress-  dl  Paris;  aa  in  fab  Journal  it  a  memorandum  about  white  sttck- 
injga,  wigt  and?  hat.  Jn  another  place  we  are  told  that  "  dosing  his  travels  in 
Fas»oftjhe:  waa  furnished  with  a  French-made  wig  of  handsome  conscraethm.*' 
That  Johnson  was  not  inattentive  to  his  appearance  is  certain,  from  a  en> 
cunsfaneebfelated  by«Mr.  Steevcns,  and  inserted  by  Mtj  BosweH,  between  Juse 
15  and  June  22,  )784_J.  Bla*ewa.y.  Mr.  lUakeway^s  observation  is 
further  Qonfrmed  by  a  note  in  Johnson's  diary  (quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"|ii*e#f  JWitton,'?  p.  617),  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  laid  out  thirty 
pounds  bk  clothes  for  his  French  journey.— M alow  • 

VOL.  III.  tJ 
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*«yn-  for  sincerity  and  truth,"  Johnson.  "They  arS 
""  '  much  behind-hand,  stupid,  ignorant  creatures*  At 
Fontainebleau  I  saw  a  horse-race— every  thing  was 
wrong ;  the  heaviest  weight  was  put  upon  the  weak* 
est  horse,  and  all  the  jockeys  wore  the  jame  colour 
coat  l."  A  Gentleman.  "  Had  you  any  acquaintance 
in  Paris?"  Johnson.  "No,  I  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  make  any2.  I  spoke  only  Latin,  and  J  could 
not  have  much  conversation.  There  is  no  good  in 
letting  the  French  have  a  superiority  over  you  every 
w8rd  you  speak.  Baretti  was  sometimes  displeased 
with  us  for  not  liking  the  French."  Miss  Rey- 
nolds. "  Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of  partiality  for 
that  country,  because  it  was  in  the  way  to  Italy, 
and  perhaps  their  manners  resembled  the  Italians." 
Johnson.  "  No.  He  was  the  showman,  and  we  did 
not  like  his  show ;  that  was  all."] 


1 1"  On  telling  Mr.  Baretti  of  the  proof  that  Johnson  gave  of  the  stupidity 
of  the  French  in  the  management  of  their  horse-races ;  that  all  the  jockeys  wore 
the  same  colour  coat,  &c,  he  said  that  was  '  like  Johnson's  remarks — He  could 
not  see.* — But  it  was  observed  that  he  could  inquire . — <  yes,'  and  it  was  by  the  an- 
swers he  received  that  he  was  misled,  for  he  asked  what  did  the  first  jockey  wear  ? 
answer,  green  ;  what  the  second?  green ;  what  the  third  ?  green,  winch  was  true  $ 
but,  then,  the  greens  were  all  different  greens,  and  very  easily  distinguished. — 
Johnson  was  perpetually  making  mistakes ;  so,  on  going  to  Fontainebleau,  when 
we  were  about  three-fourths  of  the  way,  he  exclaimed  with  amazement,  that  now 
we  were  between  Paris  and  the  King  of  France's  court,  and  yet  we  had  not  met 
one  carriage  coming  from  thence,  or  even  one  going  thither !  On  which  all  the. 
company  in  the  coach  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  immediately  cried  out,  '  Look, 
look,  there  is  a  coach  gone  by,  there  is  a  chariot,  there  is  a  postchaise !'  I  dare 
say  we  saw  a  hundred  carriages,  at  least,  that  were  going  to  or  coming  from  Fon- 
tainebleau."— Baretti  in  Miss  Reynolds's  Recollections.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  Miss  Reynolds  thought  that  Baretti  returned  from  this  tour  with, 
some  dislike  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson  not  without  some  coolness  towards  Baretti, 
on  account,  as  Baretti  said,  of  Madame  du  Bocage  having  paid  more  attention  to 
him  than  to  Johnson  ;  but  thin  latter  assertion  could  not  be  true,  for  Johnson, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Levett  {ante,  p.  265),  speaks  highly  and  cordially  of  Baretti 
many  days  after  the  supposed  offence.  Miss  Reynolds  adds  that  the  final  rup- 
ture between  Johnson  and  Baretti  was  occasioned  by  "  a  most  audacious  false- 
hood that  the  latter  told  Johnson,  that  he  had  beaten  Oraiah  at  chess,  at  Sir 
Joshua's ;  for  the  reverse  was  the  fact."  This  produced  contradiction,  dispute, 
and  a  violent  quarrel,  which  never  was  completely  made  up. — Ed.]  . 

a  [This  accounts  (not  quite  satisfactorily,  perhaps,  in  a  moral  view)  for  the 
violent  prejudices  and  consequent  misrepresentations  which  his  conversation  on 
his  return  exhibited. — Ed. ] 
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While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  generally 
very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  himself  down  by 
speaking  a  language  which  he  speaks  imperfectly. 
Indeed,  we  must  have  often  observed  how  inferiour, 
how  much  like  a  child  a  man  appears,  who  speaks  a 
broken  tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one 
of  the  dinners  of  the  royal  academy,  presented  him 
to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would  not 
deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin,  though  lys 
excellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing,  perhaps*  to 
Johnson's  English  pronunciation :  yfct  upon  another 
occasion  he  was  observed  to  speak  French  to  a  French- 
man of  high  rank,  who  spoke  English ;  and  being 
asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  surprise, 
he  answered,  "  because  I  think  my  French  is  as 
good  as  his  English."  Though  Johnson  understood 
French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I 
have  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General 
Paoli,  in  1769 ;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty 
well,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  letters  in  Mrs. 
Piozzfs  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one : 

«A  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE >. 

"  16th  May,  1771. 

"  Qui,  madame,  le  moment  est  arrive,  et  il  font  que  je  parte. 

Mais pourquoifaut  il partir ?     Est  ce  queje  mennuye ?    Je  men- 

nuyerai  ailleurs.     Est  ce  queje  ckerche  ou  quelque  plaisir,  ou  quel* 

que  soulagement  ?    Je  ne  cherche  rienje  nespere  rien.    Alter  voir 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  i  p.  87,  where  it  is  conjectured  that  this  note  was  addressed 
to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  which  the  editor  now  sees  reason  to  doubt  The  date  in 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  where  it  first  appeared,  was  16th  Mayy  1771.  In  Mr. 
Boswell's  first  edition  it  became  16th  July,  177 1 ;  and  in  aU  the  later  editions, 
by  a  more  elaborate  error,  16th  July,  1775-  These  two  latter  dates  are  mani- 
fest mistakes.  Madame  de  Boufflers'  visit  was  in  1769,  and  in  the  May  of  1771, 
Johnson  was  in  London,  without  any  intention  of  leaving  it — so  that  the  editor 
is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  to  whom  or  on  what  occasion  the  letter  was  written. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  exercise. — Ed.] 

U  2 
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ce  que  fai  vu\  etre  un  peu  rejopi l,  un  peM  degoutc,  mere* 

Id  vie  se passe,  et  quette  se  passe  en  vain;  nte ptainaYeW 

durcir  aux  dehors;  veici  te  touf  de  t^t^oft^^t&pdk^^^^fitcs 

de  Vannee.     Que  Dieu  vous  donne,  madame,  tons  les  agrfmens  de  Im 

vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  pent  enjcuir  sans  s*p  tivrer  trop*" 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonoer^ul'fluency  aji^'  ^lp- 
gance.  Wheu  .P/^V^o^yifih  s<#yl^/ii^i.^i^iftj!rt> 
Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him:  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bi9bop  of  Sa- 
lisbury. Upon  both  occasions  that  celebrated  fa- 
rft^ner  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Johnson^  ly^tiu 
Mur.  conversation.  [The  conversation  at  Dr.  Douglas's 
Jfe,p*  was  at  first  mostly  in  French*  Johnson,  though 
thoroughly  versed  in  that  language,  and  a  professed 
admirer  of  Boileau  and  La  Bruyere,  did  not  under- 
stand its  pronunciation,  nor  could  }ie  sp$a]$  it,  him- 
self with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  ey ejupg  $& 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  r^ady  cj^i^nt 
flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  with  whicji  p  pjrjest 
may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
Johnson  scorned  what  he  called  colloquial  barbarispip. 
It  was  his  pride  to  speak  his  best.  He  went  on,  after 
a  little  practice,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  his 
natiye  tongue. .  One  sentence  Mr.  Murphy  remem- 
bered. Observing  that  FonteneUe  at  first  opposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced  it  after- 
wards, his  words  were:  Fontinellus,  ni  foliar,  in 
extremd  senectute,  fuit  tramfuga  ad  castra  New- 
toniana*.']     When  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus  charac- 

*  [This  letter,  notwithstanding  some  faults,  is  very  tolerable  French ;  rejouG 
is  probably  a  printer's  error  for  rejoui,  and  peut  should  be  puisse — Ed.] 

*  [Here  followed  the  anecdote  relative  to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  transferred  to 
v.  I  p.  428 — Ed.] 

3  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  Boscovich  was  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1711, 
who  first  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  Italy.  He  visited  London 
in  1760,  and  was  there  elected  into  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1787* — Ed.} 

4  [This  phrase  seems  rather  too  pompous  for  the  occasion.  Johnson  had  pro- 
bably in  his  mind  a  passage  in  Seneca,  quoted  in  Menagiana  (v.  ii.  p.  46), 
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terissd  Voltaire  to  Freron  the  journalist :  "  Vir  est 
acerrmidngemi  et paucarum  Uterarum" 

h 

,       v>  "TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  5th  Dec.  1775.  . 
T' My  dear  sir* — Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  laird 
<m  tki',  being  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  London,  I  give  him  this 
letter  to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance.  The  kindness 
^rhieb  you  and  I  experienced  from  his  brother*  whose  unfor- 
tunate death  we  sincerely  lament;  will  make  us  always  desirous 
to  show  attention  to  any  branch  of  the  family.  Indeed,  you 
have  so  much  of  the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  s*re 
you  would  have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I  had  neglected  to  re- 
^otnmend  to  you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in  whose  island  we 
v§re  hospitably  entertained.  I  ever  am  with  respectful  attach- 
ment, my  dear  sir,  -your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 4€  James  Bos  well." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agreeable  ac- 
counts of  the  polite  attention  with  which  he  was  re- 
served by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Dr.  Burney  informs  me 
that  "  he  very  frequently  met  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  they  had  many  long 
conversations,  often  sitting  up  as  long  as  the  fire  and 
candles  lasted,  and  muoh  longer  than  the  patience  of 
the  servants  subsisted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  gentleman 
recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

"Tfcever  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I  have  Bumey. 
had 'a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes  me." 

**  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true. 

"  Seneque  voulant  dire  qu'il  profitait  de  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  boll  dans  lee  au- 
tevra/  #V5jW«»  sepe  in  alien*  cattra  trapsire;  dob  tanquara  iransfuga, 
se£  tarjquam  explorator ;"  and  this  is  rendered  the  .more  probable  because  in 
the,  wnerTofeimeof  the  Menagimay  and  within  a  few  page*  of  each  other,  are; 
found,  ftwo  other  Latin  quotations,  which  Johnson  has  made  use  jof,  the  one 
fi»m ,  ThuanuR,  "  Fami  non  famae  scribere  existimatus  Xylandrus."  See 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  n.  The  other  from  J.  C.  Scaliger,  "  Homo  ex  alieno  in- 
gtnio  poeta,  ex  ruo  tan  turn  versificator:"  which  is  the  motto  Johnson  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  Messiah :  ante,  v.  i.  p.  33. — Ed.] 
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Bunejr.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree  of  exag- 
gerated praise.  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is, 
not  upon  oath." 

"  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that 
what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other." 

"  More  is  learned  in  publick  than  in  private  schools, 
from  emulation ;  there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many  minds  pointing  to 
one  centre.  Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exer- 
cises, yet  if  a  good  exercise  is  given  up,  out  of  a  great 
number  of  boys,  it  is  made  by  somebody ." 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as 
well  known,  and  has  long  been  as  well  known,  as 
ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make  children  pre- 
maturely wise  is  useless  labour.  Suppose  they  have 
more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years  old  than  other 
children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  will  be' 
lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much 
time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  never  be  repaid* 
Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little 
performed.  Miss l  was  an  instance  of  early  cul- 
tivation, but  in  what  did  it  terminate?  In  marrying 
a  little  presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant 
boarding-school,  so  that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

'To suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small beer/ 

She  tells  the  children,  ■  This  i$  a  cat,  and  that  i&  a 
dog,  with  four  legs,  and  a  tail;  see  there!  you  are 
much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak/ 
If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education  on  a  daughter,, 
and  had  discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
such  a  fellow,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress" 


4  [Miss  Letitia  Aiken,  who   married  Mr.  Barbauld,  and  published  "  Easy 
Lesson* for  Children" — Ed.] 
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"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  musick,  he  Bumey. 
was  observed  to  listen  very  attentively  while  Miss 
Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord ;  and  with  eager- 
ness he  called  to  her,  'Why  don't  you  dash  away 
like  Bumey?*  Ur  Burney  *ipoa  this  said  to  him* 
'  I  believe,'  Bit,  we  shall  brake  a  musician  of  you  at 
last/  Johnson  with  candid  complacency  replied, '  Sir, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  roe.9  " 

"  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  break- 
fast-room, and  been  a  considerable  time  by  himself 
before  any  body  appeared.  When  on  a  subsequent 
day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very 
late,  which  he  generally  was,  he  defended  himself  by 
alluding  to  the  extraordinary  morning,  when  he  had 
been  too  early*  '  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come 
down  to  vacuity.9  %% 

"  Dr*  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Garrick 
was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said,  *  Why,  sir,  you 
are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's  face  has  had 
more  wear  and  tear/  " 

[Mrs.  Montagu's  recent  kindness  to  Miss  Williams  Ed. 
was  not  lost  on  Johnson.  '  His  letters  to  that  lady 
became  more  elaborately  respectful,  and  his  subse- 
quent mention  of  her  took,  as  we  shall  see,  a  high 
tone  of  panegyric  \] 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.  Montag. 

*  « 15th  Dec.  1775.      MSS. 

"  Madam, — Having,  after  my  return  from  a  little  ramble  to 
France,  passed  some  time  in  the  country,  I  did  not  hear,  till  I 
was  told  by  Miss  Reynolds,  that  you  were  in  town;  and  when 
I  did  hear  it,  I  heard  likewise  that  you  were  ill.  To  have  you 
detained  among  us  by  sickness  is  to  enjoy  your  presence  at  too  ■ 
dear  a  rate.  I  suffer  myself  to  be  flattered  with  hope  that  only 
half  the  intelligence  is  now  true,  and  that  you  are  now  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  leave  us,  and  so  kind  as  not  to  be  willing. — 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson/'] 

»  "  [See  ante,  v.  L  339,  and  v.  ii.  p.  468,  tu  and  post,  sub  26th  April,  1776 — 
Ed.J 
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can  give  you  ha4,  bw*  lmg,:^,(jifcuihpp9pW^^ 
"  tbiiilil^flddvtajtetta^  of 

*bj|tiKttal)#*leyf»fr^  h  tc..rfi 

"I  ytmde*,  v^dm,  ifc  jrei*  j&mmty  XS[oi  m  the,  flWWdes  ? 
Tb*  brotitr  and  bpfcaKpett  &|<fe»f)j«»tlbtt*i  to.vldtiOWi.Aid 
X  have  engaged  to  diw  witk  Aim  o»,  Thursday.  I  do  not  know 
his  lodging,  and  cannot  send  him  a  message,  and  must  therefore 
suspend  the  bone*?  which  ypjuai*  pleased  to  offe*  to,  madam, 
jrwrtMethumhfejerTanty    ,         .      .  ;fr  SAi^iJw»Wf/Oi 

Montag.  ("DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.     '     M"  ' 

MSS#  "^unde^  31st  Dec.  177?. 

"  Madam, — I  know  not  when  any  letter  has  given  me  so 

much  pleasure  oar  vexation  as,  that  which  I  Jjfld  y  es^rdpy  the 

honour  of  receiving.    That  you,  padam,  should  wj^h  ff>r,my 

company  is  surely  a  sufficient  reason  for  being  pleased  jj-r-that 

I  should  delay  twice,  what  I  had  so  little  right  to  expect  even 

once^bas  so  bad  an  appearance,  thaj  I  can  only  hqpe  tflhaye 

it  thought  th,at  J  am  ashamed.  ,    ,      !l(]))1(),. 

j;  r"  KfW  nAve  ifrdly  allowed  me  to  name  a  day.    Will  you  be 

j^easc^d,  madam,  to  accept  of  me  any  day  after  Tuesday?     Till 

I  am .  favoured  with  your  answer,  or  despair  of  so  much  con- 

flesqensjon,  I  shall  suffer  no  engagement  to  fasten  itself  upon 

me. — I  am,  madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant* 

"Sam.  Johnson."^ 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time  than 
I  supposed  he  would  he  silent,  I  wrote  to  him  Dec: 
18,  not  in  good  spirits :  % 

«  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold  whieh  has  gone  -* 
over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pestilence  has  seized  you 
severely :  sometimes  my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions 
prolifick  of  evil>  hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow  taken 
*      offence  at  some  part  of  my  conduct" 

1      .;,  .t  t  f  uTq  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"23d  Dec  1775. 
..  ^SlteiAa-siR, — Never  dream  of  any  offence.   How  should  you 
offend  mfe  ?     I  consider  your  friendship  as  a  possession,  which 
I  intend  to. hold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever 
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by  my  fauWi^K^bMM^ik.    iHowfcver,  when  such  suspicions 
find1  tbeVwky  into  your  mind,  always  give  them  vent;  I  shall 
»*fi*ta**fikst*Pfbrar«^  their  first  ingress  if 

'^'*W>"t3efi8lder*^  ' 

cannot  honeflrtjfTpfesSi?*  hqv4  fteetf  *hift*ter*t*  MBflotr  not  how, 
^aimifcessioa  ^eWyito^SWactidHsii  &htop&  to^w^sod  irame- 
><#afelyj  and  tto'setid hftttt^i^to  Ws^dsfcipl  M*.  fFfcrale  would 
'htiv*  written  to  you  if IMiftd  W&&&? htt'sfendsliiieDittplimeiits, 
arid  wishes  to  see  jt&a.-  ;  » •»  'i  ^  l,M>"  *-1^  •-.-■•• 
•(:*W:¥ot**ftd  your  lady  wi&'fidw'fifrvfehft  More  wrangling  about 
&ud#^heriti*ice.  How  does  the  ybung  Laird* of  Auehinleck? 
1  suppose  Miss  Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourses 

"  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never  yet  hindered 

cSe^fTotiiMeeping^  I liave  had  quieter  nights  than  are  common 

'•'wttfciite:1-2  ''•''  r'''-  J-'Al    "  "  ; 

n\<<l  Jcanriot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph1  has  had  the  wit  to  find 

'  the  waVback.  'He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  travellers 

ftVtheWld: 

"J I  *<  *?6vLtigCol  brought  me  your  letter.  He  Is  a  very  pleasing 
yduttf.  'Ttook'  him  two  days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined 
together.  I  was  as  civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being:  ' 
;;  "I  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknowledging,  with  great 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper. 
fOnl  very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

'"^Afy  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  does  not  love"  me; 
^ittd  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only  send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and 
iUm  afraid  it  will  give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute  them. 
— I  am,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"<ir   •"•"■  '    '       '* Saw. Johnson." 

I"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  G£A£GEB». 

(About  1773,  but  has  no  date.) 

r<>2  Sfcfc/^When  I  returned  fromr  the  flounfcry  I  fomui  your 

letter  $  and  would  very  gladly  have  done  wbatyo^  desire,  »had 

,  it  been  in  my  power.     Mr.  Farmer  is,  I  am  confident,  mistaken 

dn&uppoaing  that  he  gave  me  any  such  pamphjtet  or  cut.  I  should 

as  soon  have  suspected  myself,  as  Mr.  Farmer*  of  forgetfulness ;     9 

but  that  I  do  not  know,  except  from  your  letter,  the  name  of 

Arthur  O'Toole,  nor  recollect  that  Lever*  heard  of  it  before.     I 

-  *-  C  V  j       = 

:'.?  Jtiiept)  Rifter,  a  Bohemian,  wh6  wasfci  art  sertic*  many  year*  and  attended 
Drr.4pTin6on  and  me  in  our  tour  tp  the  Hebrides.  Alter  havjng  lef;  me  for  some 
time,  he  had  now  returned  to  me. — Boswell. 
*  [the  author  of  the  "  BiograpHi&l  History  of  Ehfclaiia.**— Ed.] 
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think  it  impossible  that  I  should  h*vo  suffered  such  a  total  ob- 
literation from  my  mind  of  any  thing  which  was  ever  there. 
This  at  least  is  certain ;  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  pam- 
phlet ;  and  equally  certain  I  desire  you  to  think  it,  that  if  I  had 
it,  you  should  immediately  receive  it  from,  sir,  your  most 
humbie  servant,.  "  Sam.  Johmson. '] 

In  1776^  Johpsou  wrote,  so  far  as  J  can  discpver, 
nothing  for  the  publick  :  but  that  ids  mind  wap  still 
ardent^  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to  attain  to 
still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excellence,  is  proved 
by  his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shall  insert 
in  their  proper  place. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  10th  Janna*>,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers. 
While  I  was  in  France,  I  looked  very  often  into  Henatilt ;  but 
Lord  Hailes,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind. 
Why  I  did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when  I  look 
back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover;  but  human  moments 
are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave 
no  trace  behind  them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through  the  whole 
Christmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  of  which  the  worst  effect 
was  a  cough,  which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  the  country, 
on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at  Streatham,  is  now  covered 
with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  else 
is  as  usual. 

"  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you,  which  I  think 
you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper  l  for  '  The  Chronicle,'  which 
I  suppose  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.     I  return  them  t>oth. 

"  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respect- 
ful thanks. 

"I   wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your  haughty  lady, 

(for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and 

*     the  young  laird,  all  happiness.     Teach  the  young  gentleman, 

in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of,  sir,  your 

affectionate  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great 

1  [No  doubt  an  advertisement  of  apology  to  -Rosa*/.— Ed.] 
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consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I  should 
not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that  the  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me  made  him 
take  in  it  was  the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abi- 
lities, which  it  would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  That 
what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which 
I  shall  do  as  briefly  as  I  can.    '  » 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manohr  of  Auch- 
inleck  (pronounced  Ajffl&ck)  in  Ayrshire,  which  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  the  same  name  with  the  lands, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Bodwell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  styling  him  in  the  charter,  "  dilecto  fdmiUari 
nostro ;"  and  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  grant, 
"pro  bono  etfideli  servitio  ncbUprtestito"  .Thomas 
Boswell  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his 
sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Floddon,  in  1513* 

From  this  v£ry  honourable  founder  of  our  family, 
the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct  series  of  lieirs- 
male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  father's  great^grand 
uncle,  who  had  no  sons,  but  four  daughters,  wha 
were  all  respectably  married,  the  eldest  to  Lord 
Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military  feudal 
principle  of  continuing  the  male  succession,  passed  by 
his  daughters,  and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew 
by  his  next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and 
renounced  any  pretensions  which  he  might  possibly 
have,  in  preference  to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having 
been  burthened  with  large  portions  to  the  daughters* 
and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the?  nephew  to 
sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was 
still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and,  in 
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f&her,  aii'  fertimetttflSiWyefr,jItaot  tifty  &^&Wkdlz 
greit  jiart  of  what  had  been  ^Mf,  titti^c^Mrea'jWher 
lands;  and  my  fetter,  tvbd  Was  one  of  the! Judges  of 
Scotland;  and  hid  Md&t(tiM6^ty  to  the  estate, 
now  signified  his  inclination  to  take  the '  ptfVilege 
allowed  by  our  law\  to  secure  it1  to  his  family  ik  per- 
petuity by  an  entail,  Which,  on  account  of  his  hiairfi^ge 
articles,  could  not  be  dorie  without  my  consent.  ijM 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  1  heail%!&)h- 
cufcred  with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to  be  refcti&Jiied 
by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed  as  to  the  series  of 
heirs  which  should  be  established,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  law,  called  to  the  succession.  My  father  had 
declared  a  predilection  for  heirs-general,  that  is,  males 
and  females  indiscriminately.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, that  all  males  descending  from  his  grandfather 
should  be  preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not  extend 
that  privilege  to  males  deriving  their  descent  from?  a 
higher  source.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous 
partiality  for  heirs-male,  however  remote,  which.  I 
maintained  by  arguments,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
have  considerable  weight8.     And  in  the  particular 

»  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1686,  cap.  22.— Boswell.  . 

a  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  that  our  species  is 
transmitted  through  males  only,  the  female  being  all  along  no  more  than  &  nidus, 
Or  nurse,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to  plants  of  every  sort ;  which  notion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  "  He  was  yet  **  the  loins  of  Ms  fatwei. 
when  Melchisedeck  met  him11  (Heb.  viL  10),  and  consequently,  that  at  man's 
grandson  by  a  daughter,  instead  tit  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly 
said,  has,  in  reality,  no  connexion  whatever  with  his  blood.  And,  secondly, 
independent  of  this  theory  (which,  if  true,  should  completely  exclude  feeiw- 
general),  that  if  the  preference  of  a  male  to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primo- 
geniture (aa  a  son^  though  much  younger,  nay  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a 
daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it  universally  is,  it  must  be  equally  reasonable 
and  proper  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  descent  from  an  original  proprietor  of 
aft  estate1,  as*  in  the  nearest ;  because,  however  distant  from  the  representative,  at 
the.  time,  that  remote  heir-male,  upon  the  failure  of  those  nearer  to  the  vngfaafi 
proprietor  than  he  is,  becomes  in  fact  the  nearest  male  to  Aim,  and  is,  therefore, ' 
preferable  as  his  representative,  to  a  female  descendant.  A  little  extension  of 
mind  will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son,  in  continuation  to  what, 
ever  length  of  time,  is  preferable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  succession  to  an: 
ancient  inheritance ;  in  which  regard  should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  descendants.    I  am  aware 
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case  of  pm  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  under 
an  implied  obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith,  to 
.transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  Jie  held 
Jt,  which  was  as  heirs-male,  excluding  nearer  females. 
T  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected  to 
my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father, 
who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and  deference  ;  and 
I  had  ^reason  to  apprehend  djspgreeatye  conseqi;enc^s 
f^m  ^y  ixw-compljapce  with  his  wishes.  After 
ptych  perplexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, stating  the  case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  at  fyll 
len^ti,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with  his  friendly 
opinion  and  advice. 

"  " ' !   -  "TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ.  : 

>i i  * .       .  *<  London,  16th  January,  I7t&' 

i».  ff  Deab  bib,— I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  if  I 
can,  £orm  uppn  jour  case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  roysett; 
will  very  gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  re- 
quires a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions.  Could  not  you 
tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord  Hailes?  He  is,  you  know,  both 
3  C^istian  and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiality,  and 
above  loquacity ;  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost 
in  which  he  may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind. 
Write  to  me  as  any  thing  occurs  to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself 
stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make 
uwpiiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

"  *r  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful, 
y^fu,  decide  rightly  in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may 
claim  the  preference ;  but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational 
is' the  question.     I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us* 
A-'*.  ■   • 

of  Blaclratone's  admirable  demonstration  of  jhe  reasonableness  of  the  legal 
succession,  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  the  greatest  probability  that  the 
nearest  heir  of  the  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  of  the 
bldod  of  the  first  purchaser.  But  supposing  a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authen- 
ticated through  all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere  probability  there  will  be  a  per* 
tainrp  that  the  nearest  heir-male,  at  whatever  period,  has  the  same  right,  of 
blood  with  the  first  heir-male,  namely,  tlie  original  purchaser's  eldest  son, — 
Boswell.  .       .     .  , 
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"  Make  Ay  compliment*  to  dear  M* s.  Boswell ;  and  tell  her, 
that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to 
bring  you  all  oat  of  your  troubles.  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  af- 
fectionately, your  humble  servant,  "  8am.  Johnson." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  *JSQ. 

."SdPeb.  177*- 
"  Dbab  sir,— I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which 

requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance 

with  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I 

write,  because  you  request  it. 

«  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural  right  wholly 
in  the  power  of  its  present  owner ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or 
bequeathed,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct 
or  passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without  the  protection 
of  law;  and  the  primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  natural  right.  A  man  is  therefore  in  society  not  fully 
master  of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all  the  power 
which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leaves  or  gives, 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father 
still  retains  such  possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he 
can  sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will,  without  any 
legal  impediment.  But  when  he  extends  his  power  beyond  his 
own  life,  by  settling  the  order  of  succession,  the  law  makes 
your  consent  necessary. 

tc  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in 
somfe  specious  adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ; 
his  posterity  would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think 
themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or 
pleasure,  his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious  and  volup- 
tuous ;  they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust. 

"  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that  by  selling  or 
squandering  may  disinherit  a  whole  family,  may  certainly  dis- 
inherit part  by  a  partial  settlement. 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  parti- 
cular times,  and  it  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than 
their  causes :  the  limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male 
arose  from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in 
war. 

"  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by 
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presuming  to  judge  of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or  your  father's,  to 
limit  that  succession  which  descended  to  you  unlinrijted.  If  we 
are  to  leave  sarfism  tectum  to  posterity,  what,  we  have  without 
any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should  not 
choice  and  free- will  be  kept  unviolated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated 
with  more  reverence  than  liberty  ?  If  this  consideration  should 
restrain  your  father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does 
it  leave  you  the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can 
he  appoint,  out  of  the  inheritance,  any  portion  to  his  daughters  ? 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the  power 
of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land ; 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir, 
in  effect,  only  their  steward. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  in- 
herit, and  during  the  continuance  of  this  law  many  estates  to 
have  descended,  passing  by  the  females;  to  remoter  heirs. 
Suppose  afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  correspondence  with  a 
change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable  of  inheritance; 
would  not  then  the  tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the 
women  have  no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must 
they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  they 
were  once  excluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which 
passed  only  to  males  by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by 
another  ? 

"  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your 
brothers l :  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

"  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor, 
who  diverted  the  succession  from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
properly,  what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention : 
for  you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended 
to  bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than 
those  on  which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When  he  left  the 
estate  to  his  nephew,  by  excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or 
was  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  perpetuated  the  succession  to 
the  males  ?  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown 
by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done,  and,  upon 
your  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to 
destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your  ancestors  have 
left. 

1  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  heirs  male. — Bosweljl. 
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"  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making  a  perpetual 
settlement;  and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his 
intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  considered  as  an  example;  it 
makes  not  an  obligation.  And,  as  yon  observe,  he  set  no  ex- 
ample  of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession.  He  that 
overlooked  a  brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is 
shown  to  remote  relations. 

;  "  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal, 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal 
terms ;  he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ;  and  if  he 
makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he  confers  all  the  power 
which  the  law  allows. 

"  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  (laughters ; 
but  it  no  more  follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for 
posterity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his  brother. 
.  "If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits 
daughters  to  inheritance,  ask  yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you 
require  them  to  be  excluded  ? 

"  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  no- 
body; he  only  admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males 
more  remote ;  and  the  exclusion  is  purely  consequential. 

"  These,  dear  sir,  are  my  thoughts,  Unmethodical  and  delibe- 
rative ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering 
of  evidence. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference 
with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does 
not  love  me.     I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and  consulted 
Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this  subject  had  a  firm  opi- 
nion contrary  to  mine.  His  lordship  obligingly  took 
the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed, 
with  legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in  which 
I  saw  much  difficulty,  maintaining  that  "  the  suc- 
cession of  heirs-general  was  the  succession,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record ;"  observing  that  the 
estate  of  our  family  had  not  been  limited  to  heirs- 
male  ;  and  that  though  an  heir-male  had  in  one  in- 
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^^^fRftfftlOT^t1^.  Reference  to  nearer  females, 
tb^iJj^Wwi^wbiteary  a*&  which  Jaml  ^e^xmd^Q 
be>  tes**iv?  tke  ^fobfnrassM  state  of,  affaixs*  at.  thai 
^#!^rafl '^elSct1  Was-  that  upoti  a  fe!r  cfariipiitati&tt 
of  me  value  of  Yand  and' money  kt  the  time,  applied 
tesittoiftttate  and  the.  butf J^a^  ,np<w  .it, .  tjiqre  was 
frothing*  given  the  beite-wakf  but  tfo  skeleton  of  an 
e&ti&tk.  u  The  plea  of  conscience/*  said  his  lordship; 
^'^Hicli'you  put,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially 
wbj?n  conscience  and  self  are  on  different  sides.  ;  But 
Lthink  that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that 
self  and  *Atf  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  upon 
my  inlnd,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  hear 
fwuL  him  again  upon  this  interesting  question.  \  . 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

44  9th  February,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir,— Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  or 
customs  of  Scotland,  I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question 
upon  general  principles,  and  found  nothing  of  much  validity 
that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position :  '  He  who  inherits  a  fief 
unlimited  by  his  ancestors  inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion.'  If  this  be  true,  you 
may- join  with  your  father. 

"  Further  consideration  produces  another  conclusion :  (  He 
frrfkoj  reives  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ancestors  gives  his  heirs 
*ome,  j^son  to  complain  if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to 
posterity.  For  why  should  he  make  the  state  of  others  worse 
than1  mVown,  without  a  reason  ?'  If  this  be  true,  though  neither 
vfcte*noir  jfour  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as 
^•urjfethtet  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succession  least,  he  seems 
jfcqjfce  nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

;  "  Itjcannot  but  occur  that '  Women  have  natural  and  equitable 
claims  as*  well  as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  caprici- 
'oHistjroV  R^htly  superseded  or  infringed.*  When  fiefs  implied 
**i*ilar*f 'service,  at  is  easily  discerned  why  female*  .could  not 
inherit  tfcem;  but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners 
make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

"  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained. 
VOL,  III.  X 
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None  of  them  are  very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor 
perhaps  to  any  scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who  ac- 
quires an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously l,  if  it  contains 
any  conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise,  that  only  he  who 
acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  presumed,  that  '  he  who  inherits  an  estate,  in- 
herits all  the  power  legally  concomitant ;'  and  that  '  He  who 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitable,  must  be 
presumed  to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to 
take  away,  and  to  commit  future  contingencies  to  future  pru- 
deftce/  In  these  two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  ad- 
vise you  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession  seems  to  me 
full  of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  with  scruples. 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived  now  at  full 
liberty  without  the  help  of  particular  circumstances,  which, 
however,  have  in  your  case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly 
observe,  that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the  inherit- 
ance to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  he  gave ;  and  by 
Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  he 
gave  was  no  more  than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

"  Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entails  are  encroachments  on 
the  dominion  of  Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary 
privileges  and  all  permanent  institutions ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
may  not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the  present  hour, 
since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that 
we  know  at  least  in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the 
future  we  certainly  know  nothing ;  but  we  may  Form  conjec- 
tures from  the  past ;  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures  in- 
clndes,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that 
probability,  which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the  power, 
of  which  reason  teaches  the  use.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
faithful  servant,  «  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  Boswell : 
make  my  compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little  people. 

"  Don't  burn  papers ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own 
box ;  you  will  wish  to  see  them  hereafter." 

a  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  15th  February,  1776. 
"  Dear  sir,— To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your 

1 1  had  reminded  him  of  his  observation,  mentioned,  vol  ii.  p.  246. — Bos- 

WELL. 
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gfeat  question  I  have  nothing  to  add.  If  your  conscience  is 
satisfied,  you  have  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult  I  long 
for  a  letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this  troublesome  and  vexa- 
tious question  is  at  last  decided l.  I  hope  that  it  will  at  last 
end  well.  Lord  Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very  sea- 
sonable, but  I  think  his  aversion  from  entails  has  something  in 
it  like  superstition.  Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any 
means  which  Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continu- 
ance and  propagation  of  families  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Christian  in- 
stitution, though  the  necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  Here- 
ditary tenures  are  established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  are 
accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary  authority.  Sir  William 
Temple  considers  our  constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not 
an  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected  with  a  peerage:  and 
Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians, 
their  want  of  stirpes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do 
not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary  objections,  and 
think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
which  I  believe  you  will  never  find.     I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

"  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers ;  part  I  found 
hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and 
had  forgotten  them.  Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have 
returned  both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful 
thanks  for  his  first  volume :  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  won- 
der ;  his  narrative  is  far  superiour  to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have 
formerly  mentioned. 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my  irregularity  and 
delay  has  cost  him  is  greater,  far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I 
can  do  him  will  ever  recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any  more  copy, 
I  will  try  to  do  better. 

"  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Bosweli  is  friends  with  me,  and 
pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

1  The  entail  framed  by  my  father  with  various  judicious  clauses  was  settled 
by  him  and  me,  settling  the  estate  upon  (he  heirs  male  of  his  grandfather, 
which  I  found  had  been  already  done  by  my  grandfather,  imperfectly,  but  so 
as  to  be  defeated  only  by  selling  tbe  lands.  I  was  freed  by  Dr.  Johnson  from 
scruples  of  conscientious  obligation,  and  could,  therefore,  gratify  my  father. 
But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male  succession,  in  its  full  extent,  remained 
unshaken.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought  harsh  or  unkind  to  daughters :  for  my 
notion  is,  that  they  should  be  treated  wkh  'great  affection  and  tenderness,  and 
always  participate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  family. — Boswell. 

X  2 
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"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  20th  Feb.  177& 


• 


"  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  ima- 
ginary shackles  of  conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary, 
I  could  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs 
approved  by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  24th  February,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or  say  has 
at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your  thoughts.  Your  resolution  not 
to  act,  till  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is 
very  just.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I 
hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities  of  talking 
with  men  intelligent  in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

"  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten  packets.  Did  you 
receive  them  all  ? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have 
written  without  your  knowledge l,  and  therefore  d?d  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspondence  should  have  been 
perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  *  *  * 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours,     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  question  which  per- 
plexed me  so  much,  his  lordship  wrote  to  me :  "  Your 
scruples  have  produced  more  fruit  than  I  ever  ex- 
pected from  them ;  an  excellent  dissertation  on  ge- 
neral principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  February, 
complaining  of  melancholy,  and  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  be  with  him ;  informing  him  that  the  ten 
packets  came  all  safe ;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much 
obliged  to  him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly  re- 
moved his  scruples  against  entails. 


1  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  family  settlement,  which  I 
had.  read. — Boswell. 
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"TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"  5th  March,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour ;  as 
you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not 
just  to  delay  my  answer. 

"lam  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should  return,  and 
should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my 
company.  My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to 
require  it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next  month 
have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on 
the  1st  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am 
glad  tha£  you  are  reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a 
great  honour  to  have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away  your  troubles ; 
do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  will  die  impercepti- 
bly away.  Fix  your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your 
intervals  with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in  upon 
your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  must  come  very 
quickly;  and  even  then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the 
country  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lich- 
field before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can  only 
add  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

€C  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  12th  March,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir, — Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short 
time ;  of  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fully 
resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  this  day. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Hailes ;  and  men- 
tion very  particularly  to  Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  re- 
conciled to,  sir,  your  faithful  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  WESLEY.  Harw. 

*  6th  Feb.  1776.       MSS' 
"  Sir, — When  I  received  your  '  Commentary  on  the  Bible,* 
I  durst  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that  I  was  to  keep  it,  having  so 
little  claim  to  so  valuable  a  present ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall l  in- 

»  [Mr.  Westley's  sister.— .Ed.] 
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Harw.  formed  me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  from  time  to  time  from 
returning  you  those  thanks,  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  accept. 
"  I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  you  for  the  addition  of 
your  important  sum-age  to  my  argument  on  the  American  ques- 
tion. To  hare  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may  justly  confirm 
me  in  my  own  opinion.  What  effect  my  paper  has  upon  the 
pnblick,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the  right,  who,  though  he  saw  his 
audience  slinking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair,  while  Plato 
staid — I  am,  reverend  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/'] 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  presented  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  the  continuation  of  his  "History,"  and  such 
other  of  his  lordship's  manuscripts  as  had  not  been 
published,  on  condition  that  the  profits  arising  from 
their  publication  should  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manege  in  the  university l.    The  gift  was 
accepted  in  full  convocation.     A  person 2  being  now 
recommended  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend 
this  proposed  riding-school,  he  exerted  himself  with 
that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every 
similar  occasion.      But,  on  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, he  found  that  the  scheme  was  not  likely  to  be 
soon  carried  into  execution ;  the  profits  arising  from 
the  Clarendon  press  being,  from  some  mismanage- 
ment, very  scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to  him 
by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 
subject,  which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary 
precision  and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to 
his  alma  mater. 

1  [The  Clarendon  MSS-,  and  any  money  which  might  arise  from  the  sale  or 
publication  of-  mem,  were  given  by  Catherine,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Queens- 
bury,  as  a  beginning  of  a  fund  for  supporting  a  manege  or  academy  for  riding, 
and  other  useful  exercises  in  Oxford,  pursuant  to,  and  in  confirmation  of,  the 
last  will  of  Henry  Lord  Hyde,  bearing  date  the  10th  day  of  August,  1751.— 
Hall.] 

a  [A  Mr.  Carter.    See  ante,  3d  March,  1773 Ed.] 
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«'  to  the  rev.  dr.  wetherell,  master  of  university 
college,  oxford. 

«  12th  March,  1776.      - 

"Dear  sir, — Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the 
transaction  of  business  with  men  who  are  above  knowing  or 
caring  what  they  have  to  do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord 
Cornbury's  institution  will,  perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have 
read  Dr.  ••••**'s  letter. 

"The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of  great  importance. 
The  complaint !  which  he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and 
did  not  know  but  it  was  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  that  a  prac- 
tice so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be, 
or  our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its  privileges.  The  book- 
sellers, who,  like  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  their 
own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the  practice  of  print- 
ing and  selling  books  by  any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity;  and  have  need  of  stronger  induce- 
ments to  circulate  academical  publications  than  those  of  another : 
for,  of  that  mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  university  can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he 
neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no  recipro- 
cation of  good  offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastick  ignorance 
of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  book- 
sellers will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under 
the  influence' of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

"  To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit 
from  our  press,  not  only  their  common  profit,  but  something 
more  must  be  allowed ;  and  if  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are 
expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  must  be  levied 
on  the  publick,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the 
intermediate  agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book 
is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  indifferent,  provided  that  they 
gain  a  proportionate  profit  by  negotiating  the  sale. 

"  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  particularly  dear, 
I  am,  however,  unable  to  find.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit 
many  of  our  instruments  and  materials ;  lodging  and  victuals 
are  cheaper  than  at  London;  and,  therefore,  workmanship  ought, 
at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our  expenses  are  naturally  less  than 
those  of  booksellers ;  and  in  most  cases,  communities  are  content 
with  less  profit  than  individuals. 

1 1  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Oxford  press  did  not 
allow  the  Ixmdon  booksellers  a  sufficient  profit  upon  vending  their  publications. 

— BOSWELL. 
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"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a 
book  often  passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or 
what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell, 
who  receives  our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  ware- 
house, and  issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the 
country ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader, 
or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  penuriously  distri- 
buted, the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  will  tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till 
I  declare  how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate 
price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great ;  but 
let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for 
profit,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  between  six  and 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which 
costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell 
with  something  less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at 
fourteen  shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver 
an  hundred  and  four. 

"  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

"  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will 
be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit 
on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly-book. 

"  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  who 
will  expect  the  quarterly-book  if  he  takes  five  and  twenty,  will 
send  it  to  his  country  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he 
gains  the  regular  profit  often  per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence, 
and  commonly  trusting  a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and 
sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long 
credit  as  he  gives. 

*'  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have, 
the  country  bookseller  cannot  live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 
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"  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  **#*»*,8  letter  to 
give  you  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps, 
every  man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and  which 
those  who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly  consider. 
—I  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson  V 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  15th 
of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  his  house ;  but  found  he  was  removed 
from  Johnson's-court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,  No.  8, 
still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet-street.  My  re- 
flection at  the  time  upon  this  change,  as  marked  in 
my  journal,  is  as  follows:  "  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that 
he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name 2 ;  but  it  was 
not  foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a  great 
deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had 
often  appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its 
pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety/'  Being  informed  {hat 
he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  borough,  I  hastened 
thither,  and  found  Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast. 
I  was  kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a 
full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated 
as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our 
looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with 
great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her,  "  I  am  now,  in- 
tellectually, Hermippus  redivivus*,  I  am  quite  re- 
stored by  him,  by  transfusion  of  mind."     "  There 

1 1  am  happy  in  giving  this  full  and  clear  statement  to  the  publick,  to  vindi- 
cate, by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  authour  of  his  age,  that  respectable  body 
of  men,  the  booksellers  of  London,  from  vulgar  reflections,  as  if  their  profits 
were  exorbitant,  when,  in  truth,  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  allowed  them  more  than 
they  usually  demand. — Bos  well. 

*  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  Johnson  of  that  Ilk,— Bo  swell. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  430. — Bos  well. 
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are  many,"  she  replied,  "who  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love  him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  But," 
said  he,  "before  leaving  England  I  am  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  native  city  Lich- 
field, and  my  old  friend  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  you, 
Boswell,  shall  go  with  me."  I  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany him;  being  willing  even  to  leave  London  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extravagance  of 
the  representative  of  a  great  family  in  Scotland,  by 
which  there  was  danger  of  its  being  ruined ;  and  as 
Johnson  respected  it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with 
me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this  person 
should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed  shocked  at  this,  as 
feudal  barbarity,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  understand 
this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land 
to  the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land  to 
its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  in- 
dividual. Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country, 
which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief 
but  to  his  people ;  an  establishment  which  extends 
upwards  and  downwards;  that  this  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  "  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to 
preserve  in  a  country  series^  of  men,  to  whom  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders. 
But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce, 
to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money  in  the  country ; 
for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth,  be- 
cause a  family  could  not  be  founded  there ;  or  if  it 
were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  another 
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country  where  land  may  be  bought.  And  although  the 
land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be 
as  fertile  where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is, 
yet  all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life, 
which  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in  a  country, 
would  be  lost"  Bosweix.  "  Then,  sir,  would  it 
be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands 
were  sold  at  once  ?"  Johnson.  "  So  far,  sir,  as 
money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advantage ;  for 
then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money  circu- 
lating in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  attending  a  total 
change  of  proprietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entailing 
should  be  limited  thus :  "  That  there  should  be  one* 
third,  or  perhaps  one  half  of  the  land  of  a  country 
kept  free  for  commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed 
to  be  entailed  should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no 
family  could  entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a 
family,  according  to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives, 
be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  always 
rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise :  but  let  its 
absolute  permanency  be  moderate.  In  this  way  we 
should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a  number  of 
established  roots ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families, 
there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men  ambitious 
of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail  ground  V 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir*  mankind  will  be  better  able 
to  regulate  the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of 

'  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an  estate  and  arms  indtfcotihly 
from  generation  to  generation  is  enjoyed  by  none  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ex- 
cept in  Scotland,  where  the  legal  fiction  of  fine  and  recovery  is  unknown.  It  it 
a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  exercise 
of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems  absurd  to  permit  the  power 
of  perpetuating  their  representation  to  men,  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit, 
have  truly  no  name.  The  king,  as  the  impartial  father  of  his  people,  would 
never  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it— Bos  well. 
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too  much  land  being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than 
we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  just  published,  and 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me,  that  Dr. 
Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be 
expected  to  write  well  on  that  subject  any  more  than 
a  lawyer  upon  physick.  Johnson.  "  He  is  mistaken, 
sir;  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  trade 
himself  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated 
by  philosophy  than  trade  does.  As  to  mere  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation  or 
one  individual  cannot  increase  its  store  but  by  making 
another  poorer:  but  trade  procures  what  is  more 
valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  different  countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks 
but  of  his  own  particular  trade.  To  write  a  good 
book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have  extensive  views.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon 
a  subject."  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  on  which 
no  man  could  write  well  without  practice.  .  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  in  England,  where  so  much  money 
is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our 
writers  upon  it  have  been  in  practice ;  though  Black- 
stone  had  not  been  much  in  practice  when  he  pub- 
lished his '  Commentaries/  But  upon  the  continent, 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice : 
Grotius,  indeed,  was;  but  Puffendorf  was  not;  Bur- 
lamaqui  was  not  \" 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
which  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his 
profession,   I  suggested   a  doubt  of  the  justice  of 

1  [Neither  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  nor  Burlamaqui,  were  writers  on  what  can  be 
strictly  called  practical  law ;  and  the  great  writers  on  practical  law,  in  aU  countries, 
have  been  practical  lawyers.— Ed.  ] 
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the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer 
to  solicit  employment ;  for  why,  I  urged,  should  it 
not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  the  means 
of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me 
that  a  countryman  of  his  and  mine.1,  who  had  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first  making  his 
way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  lawsuits ;  but 
when  once  it  is  certain  that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on, 
there  is 'nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring 
that  he  shall  have  the  benefit,  rather  than  another.*' 
Boswell.  "  You  would  not  solicit  employment,  sir, 
if  you  were  a  lawyer."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  but 
not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I 
should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  distinction, 
which  will  be  felt  by  men  of  just  pride.  He  pro- 
ceeded :  "  However,  I  would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be 
wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair  means.  I  would 
have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to 
prevent  his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia,  in 
supporting  which  his  lordship  had  made  an  able 
speech 2  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  now  a  pretty 
general  topick  of  conversation.  Johnson.  "  As 
Scotland  contributes  so  little  land-tax  towards  the 
general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  unless  it  should 
be  thought  for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland 
should  be  protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man 
can  think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would  invade 

»  [Probably  Mr.  Wedderburn^-ED.l 

2  [Boswell  writes  to  Mr.  Wilkes  on  tnis  subject,  20ih  April,  1776  :  "  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  my  honoured  friend  and  Meccenas,  my  Lord  Mountetuart, 
made  an  excellent  speech  on  the  Scotch  militia  bill." — Wilkes's  Correspondence, 
vol.  iv.  p.  319.  Mr.  BoswelPs  Meccenas  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  some  of  those  observations  abiut  "  courting  the  great"  and  "apathy  of 
patrons"  which  Mr.  Boswell  occasionally  makes. — Ed.] 
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Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got?  No, 
sir ;  now  that  the  Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  En- 
glish soldiers  spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troops 
are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another 
way,  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid, 
and  seriously  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend 
them,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay  and 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswell.  "  You  should  not 
talk  of  we  and  you,  sir;  there  is  now  an  union." 
Johnson.  "  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest, 
while  the  proportions  of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If 
Yorkshire  should  say,  '  Instead  of  paying  our  land* 
tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  number,  of  militia,'  it  would 
be  unreasonable."  In  this  argument  my  friend  was 
certainly  in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is  as  unequally 
proportioned  between  different  parts  of  England,  as  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland ;  nay,  it  is  considerably 
unequal  in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  publick  re* 
venue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  Eng- 
land does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland 
would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation  in 
settling  estates :  "  Where  a  man  gets  the  unlimited 
property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him 
in  justice  to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to 
another.  There  is  a  motive  of  preference  from  kind* 
new,  and  this  kindness  is  generally  entertained  for 
the  nearest  relation.  If  I  owe  a  particular  man  a 
sum  of  money,  I  am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have 
the  next  money  I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  another 
have  it ;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dis- 
pose of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  de- 
hitum  jmtitice  to  a  man's  next  heir  ;  there  is  only  a 
debitum  caritatis.     It  is  plain,   then,  that  I  have 
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morally  a  choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have 
a  brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to 
my  assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim.  The 
right  of  an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have 
the  succession  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is 
appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  His  right  is  merely 
preferable  to  that  of  the  king." 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars; 
and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to  him 
of  a  little  volume,  which,  altogether  unknown  to  him, 
was  advertised  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under 
the  title  of  "  Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots  of  Dr.  John- 
son." Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  impudent 
thing  V  Boswell.  "  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no 
redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bring- 
ing out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  said,  and 
ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or  making  you 
swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your 
bon  mots  do?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  there  will 
always  be  some  truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood,  and 
how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  how 
much  is  false  ?  Besides,  sir,  what  damages  would  a 
jury  give  me  for  having  been  represented  as  swear- 
ing?" Boswell.  "  I  think,  sir,  you  should  at  least 
disavow  such  a  publication,  because  the  world  and 
posterity  might  with  much  plausible  foundation  say, 
'Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publickly  advertised 
and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  name,  and,  by 
his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.'" 
Johnson*  "  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about  the 
matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such  spurious 

1  [This  was  a  contemptible  jest-book  full  of  indecencies,  and  with  very  little 
of  Johnson  in  it.  Mr.  Boswell's  work  is  the  true  Johnsoniana,  and  a  judicious 
and  entertaining  selection  from  BosweU,  under  this  title,  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished.—Ed.] 
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publications;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
many  men  would  be  much  injured  in  their  reputa- 
tion, by  having  absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed 
to  them ;  and  that  redress  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  . 
given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its 
being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  human  nature  in  general :  if  it  be  false, 
it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For  instance :  suppose  a 
man  should  tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out  for 
Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make 
himself  wings.  This  many  people  would  believe: 
but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  *******  i 
(naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours),  used  to  think  a 
story,  a  story,  till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  es- 
Pioizi,  sential  to  it."  [On  another  occasion  he  said,  "A 
^  "  story  is  a  specimen  of  human  manners,  and  derives 
its  sole  value  from  its  truth.  When  Foote  has  told 
me  something,  I  dismiss  it  from  my  mind  like  a 
passing  shadow  ;  when  Reynolds  tells  me  something, 
I  consider  myself  as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more."] 
I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  stories 
which  were  not  true ;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  pro- 
perly not  as  narratives  that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us, 
but  as  collections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson. 
"  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  every 
body." 
Crad.  [Mr.  Cradock*  relates  that  a  gentleman  sitting 

p.  98.'  next  to  Johnson  at  a  table  where  Foote  was  enter- 
taining the  company  with  some  exaggerated  recitals, 
whispered  his  neighbour,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is 

1  [Although  Mr.  Langton  was  a  man  of  strict  and  accurate  veracity,  the 
Editor  suspects,  from  the  term  rvortfty  friend,  which  Boswell  generally  appro, 
priates  to  Mr.  Langton,  as  well  as  the  number  of  asterisks  (see  ante,  p.  230,  *?.), 
that  he  was  here  meant ;  if  so,  the  opinion  which  Johnson  corrected  was  probably 
one  stated  by  Mr.  Langton  in  very  early  life,  for  he  knew  Johnson  when  he 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age. — Ed.] 

9  [See  post,  12  April,  1776.— Ed.] 
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impossible  that  this  impudent  fellow  should  know  Cwd. 
the  truth  of  half  what  he  has  told  us."     "  Nay,  sir,"  p.  90! 
Replied  Johnson,  hastily,  "  if  we  venture  to  come  into 
company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right,  I  think,  to 
look  for  truth."] 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity 
cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson  was  known 
to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  com- 
mon conversation  the  slightest  circumstance  was 
•mentioned  with  exact  precision.  [Indeed  one  reason  Piozzi, 
why  his  memory  was  so  particularly  exact  might  be  p' 88# 
derived  from  his  rigid  attention  to  veracity ;  being 
always  resolved  to  relate  every  fact  as  it  stood,  he 
looked  even  on  the  smaller  parts  of  life  with  minute 
attention,  and  remembered  such  passages  as  escape 
cursory  and  common  observers.  His  veracity  wasp. 234. 
indeed,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions, strict  even  to  severity ;  he  scorned  to  em- 
bellish a  story  with  fictitious  circumstances,  which 
(he  used  to  say)  took  off  from  its  real  value.  "A 
story,"  said  Johnson,  "  should  be  a  specimen  of  life  and 
manners ;  but  if  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
false,  as  it  is  no  more  a  representation  of  reality,  it  is 
no  longer  worthy  our  attention."]  The  knowledge  of 
his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if 
told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as  having 
happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet-street.  "  A 
gentlewoman,"  said  he,  "  begged  I  would  give  her  my 
arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing  the  street,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did ;  upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling, 
supposing  me  to  be  the  watchman.  I  perceived  that 
she  was  somewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most 
people,  would  have  been  thought  an  invention ;  when 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends  as 
much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed  \ 
Pir7«  [Mrs,  Piozzi  relates  some  very  similar  instances, 
which  he  himself  told  her.  As  he  was  walking  along 
the  Strand  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  some  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand  and  no 
hat,  and  stopping  him  as  civilly  as  he  could :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe." 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  We  have  a  wager  depending  on  your 
reply:  pray,  sir,  is  it  irreparable  or  irrepairable 
that  one  should  say?"  " The  last  I  think,  sir,"  an- 
swered Dr.  Johnson,  "for  the  adverb  [adjective] 
ought  to  follow  the  verb ;  but  you  had  better  consult 
my  Dictionary  than  me,  for  that  was  the  result  of 
more  thought  than  you  will  now  give  me  time  for/' 
"  No,  no,"  replied  the  gentleman,  gaily,  "  the  book 
I  have  no  certainty  at  all  of;  but  here  is  the  author, 
to  whom  I  referred :  I  have  won  my  twenty  guineas 
quite  fairly,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;"  so 
shaking  Dr.  Johnson  kindly  by  the  hand,  he  went 
back  to  finish  his  dinner  or  dessert. 

He  also  once  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  a  young  gentle- 
man called  on  him  one  morning,  and  told  him  that, 
having  dropped  suddenly  into  an  ample  fortune,  he 
was  willing  to  qualify  himself  for  genteel  society 
by  adding  some  literature  to  his  other  endowments, 
and  wished  to  be  put  in  an  easy  way  of  obtaining 
it.  Johnson  recommended  the  University ;  "  for  you 
read  Latin,  sir,  with  facility"  "I  read  it  a  little, 
to  be  sure,  sir."  "  But  do  you  read  it  with  facility 9 
I  say?"  "Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  do  not  very  well 
know,  but  I  rather  believe  not."  Dr.  Johnson  now 
began  to  recommend  other  branches  of  science;  and, 

*  [Miss  Reynolds  says,  in  her  Recollections,  that  she  wonders  why  Mr.  Bos- 
well  should  think  this  anecdote  so  surprising;  for  Johnson's  dress  was  so  mean 
(until  his  pension)  that  he  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  a  beggar.— Ed.] 
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advising  him  to  study  natural  history,  there  arose  pi<*»» 
some  talk  about  animals,  and  their  divisions  into  ovi-  !" 
parous  and  viviparous:  "And  the  cat  here,  sir," 
said  the  youth  who  wished  for  instruction,  "pray  in 
which  class  is  she  ?"  The  Doctor's  patience  and  de- 
sire of  doing  good  began  now  to  give  way.  "  You 
would  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  look  for  some  person  to 
be  always  about  you,  sir,  who  is  capable  of  explain- 
ing such  matters,  and  not  come  to  us  to  know  whether 
the  cat  lays  eggs  or  not :  get  a  discreet  man  to  keep 
you  company ;  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  of 
your  table  and  fifty  pounds  a  year."  The  young  gen- 
tleman retired,  and  in  less  than  a  week  informed  his 
friends,  that  he  had  fixed  on  a  preceptor  to  whom  no 
objections  could  be  made ;  but  when  he  named  as  such 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 1  in  our  age 
or  nation,  Dr.  Johnson  fairly  gave  himself  up  to  an 
honest  burst  of  laughter,  at  seeing  this  youth  at 
such  a  surprising  distance  from  common  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple-stairs,  where  we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders.  He  said,  "  It 
is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian 
convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to 
cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  resolution  in  the  immediate  act  of  dis- 
membering himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he 
has  no  longer  any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in 
his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Car- 
thusian, he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether  he 
chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We 
read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to  preach, 

»  [Mr.  Burke-— Malone  J/S— Ed.] 
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but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All  severity  that  does 
not  tend  to  increase  good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I 
said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent, 4  Madam,  you 
are  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of 
vice.'  She  said,  '  She  should  remember  this  as  long 
as  she  lived.'  *  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this 
view  of  her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it ; 
and,  indeed,  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what  he  now 
said ;  because,  both  in  his  "  Rambler"  and  "  Idler," 
he  treats  religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of 
respect- 
Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence 
from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  it.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man's  drinking 
wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself 
apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  without  it,  on  account  of  illness, 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man 
is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects  which 
he  experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he  found 
fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not  practise 
it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  intoxi- 
cation, he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and  unforgiving  to 
those  who  indulged  in  occasional  excess  in  wine. 
One  of  his  friends  \  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and 
too  plainly  discovered  that  he  had  drunk  too  much  at 
dinner.  When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to 
produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  "  Well,  sir,  what  did  your  friend  say  to 
you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in  such  a  situation  ?" 
Johnson  answered,  "  Sir,  he  said  all  that  a  man  should 
say  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it." 

»  [Probably  Mr.  Boswell  himself.— Ed.] 
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I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  practical 
advice  upon  the  subject :  "  A  man  who  has  been 
drinking  wine  at  all  freely  should  never  go  into  a  new 
company.  With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  unison ;  but  he 
witt  probably  be  offensive,  or  appear  ridiculous,  to 
other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I 
do  not  deny,  sir,  but  there  is  some  original  difference 
in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science 
of  numbers,  which  all  minds  are  equally  capable  of 
attaining l :  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they 
are  grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or 
less  exercised  in  it :  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will 
explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things, 
gradations  admitting  always  some  difference  in  the 
first  principles/' 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope 
that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal.  We  are  sure 
of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our  mechanical  force 
and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occasion 
to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of 
a  sea-life.  "  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is, 
in  a  gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  conveni- 
ency  of  every  kind ;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  in  danger.  When  men  come 
to  like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land." 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to 


1  {This  appears  to  be  an  ill-chosen  illustration.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  are  few  powers  of  mind  so  unequally  given  as  those  connected  with 
numbers.  The  few  who  have  them  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  like  Jedediah 
Buxton,  and  like  the  boys  Bidder  and  Colborne,  of  our  times,  seem  to  have 
little  other  intellectual  power.  See  accounts  of  Buxton  in  Gent.  Mag.  v.  xxi. 
p.  61,  and  v.  xxiv.  p.  25 L— Ed.] 
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breed  his  son  to  the  sea."  Johnson.  "  It  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go  to  sea, 
before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of  that  way  of  life; 
and  when  they  have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot 
escape  from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose 
another  profession ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
with  men,  when  they  have  once  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular way  of  life." 
Pi<22o  t^n  anot^er  occasion,  he  said,  "  The  life  of  a  sailor 
was  also  a  continued  scene  of  danger  and  exertion  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  time  was  spent  on  shipboard 
would  make  all  who  saw  a  cabin  envy  a  gaol."  The 
roughness  of  the  language  used  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  where  he  passed  a  week l  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Knight,  disgusted  him  terribly.  He  asked  an  officer 
what  some  place  was  called,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  where  the  loplolly-man 2  kept  his  loplolly ; 
a  reply  he  considered,  not  unjustly,  as  disrespectful, 
gross,  and  ignorant.] 

On  Tuesday,  19th  March,  which  was  fixed  for  our 
proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Somer- 
set coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken 
up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect;  and  a  gentleman  of Merton 
•  college,  whom  he  did  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat. 
We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for  it  was  very  re- 
markable of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed  that 
Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage,  would  soon 
have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  that,  sir." 
Boswell.  "Why,  sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the 


1  [It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  spent  a  week  on  shipboard.  As  the  exact 
date  of  his  excursion  into  the  West  with  the  Reynoldses  (ante,  v  ip.  366.)  is 
not  given,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  then  that  he  visited  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Knight  who  lay,  in  the  Belleisle,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
a  couple  of  months  of  the  years  1762  and  1763. — Ed.] 

*  [The  loplolly-boy  is  the  surgeon's  attendant. — Ed.] 
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burthen  off  his  back."  Johnson.  "  But  I  know 
not,  sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady  without  his  load. 
However,  he  should  never  play  any  more,  but  be 
entirely  the  gentleman,  and  not  partly  the  player : 
he  should  no  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by 
a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers, 
whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who 
would  gladly  retaliate."  Boswell.  "I  think  he 
should  play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do."  Johnson, 
€i  Alas,  sir !  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed  actor  himself." 
Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  ornamental 
architecture,  such  as  magnificent  columns  supporting 
a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  supporting  merely 
their  own  capitals,  "  because  it  consumes  labour  dis- 
proportionate to  its  utility."  For  the  same  reason 
be  satirised  statuary.  "  Painting,"  said  he,  "  con- 
sumes labour  not  disproportionate  to  its  effect ;  but 
a  fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man. 
The  value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficulty.  You 
would  not  value  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot." 
Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in 
taste  ! ;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation, 
and  preserves  a  wonderful  expression  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  frame ;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance  the  value 

1  [Dr.  Johnson  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  ornamental  architecture 
or  statuary  per  se,  but  to  labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility  or  effect.  In 
this  view,  his  criticisms  are  just.  The  late  style  of  building  introduced  into 
London,  of  colonnades  and  porticos,  without  any  regard  to  aspect,  climate,  or 
utility,  is  so  absurd  to  reason,  so  offensive  to  taste,  and  so  adverse  to  domestic 
comfort,  that  it  reconciles  us  to  the  short-lived  materials  of  which  these  edifices 
are  composed.  It  would  have  been  well  if  we  had,  according  to  Johnson's  sober 
advice,  thought  it  necessary  that  the  u  magnificence  of  porticos  "  and  the  u  ex- 
pense of  pilasters"  should  have  borne  some  degree  of  proportion  to  their  utility u 
With  regard  to  "  statuary,"  when  it  does  *'  preserve  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man frame,"  it  deserves  all  that  Mr.  Boswell  says  for  it :  but  Johnson's 
objection  was  that  it  more  frequently  produced  abortive  failures,  "hardly 
resembling  man, '  *— E  D.  ] 
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of  a  marble  head,  we  should  consider,  that  if  it  re- 
quires a  long  time  in  the  performance,  it  has  a  pro- 
portionate value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr.  Johnson 
kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a  kindly  authority. 
The  spirit  of  the  artist,  however,  rose  against  what 
he  thought  a  Gothick  attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk 
defence.  •  "  What,  sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to 
beauty  in  architecture  or  in  statuary  ?  Why  should 
we  allow  it  then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You  might  convey 
all  your  instruction  without  these  ornaments."  John- 
son smiled  with  complacency ;  but  said,  "  Why,  sir, 
all  these  ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain 
an  easier  reception  for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at 
all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated  with  super- 
fluous carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one  reply 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allowed  to  be  excellent. 
Johnson  censured  him  for  taking  down  a  church 
which  might  have  stood  many  years,  and  building 
a  new  one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  there  might  be  a  direct  road  to  a  new  bridge; 
and  his  expression  was,  "  You  are  taking  a  church 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  bridge."  "  No,  sir,"  said  Gwyn,  "  I  am 
putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the  people  may 
not  go  out  of  the  way."  Johnson  (with  a  hearty 
loud  laugh  of  approbation).  "  Speak  no  more.  Rest 
your  colloquial  fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
went  directly  to  University  college,  but  were  disap- 
pointed on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows,  his  friend 
Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to 
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Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put  up  at 
the  Angel  inn,  and  passed  the  evening  by  ourselves 
in  easy  and  familiar  conversation.  Talking  of  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  he  observed,  "  A  man  so 
afflicted,  sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them."  Boswell.  "  May  not  he 
think  them  down,  sir  ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  To 
attempt  to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He  should 
have  a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his  bed-chamber 
during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully  disturbed,  take  a 
book,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest.  To 
have  the  management  of  the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and 
it  may  be  attained  in  a  considerable  degree  by  expe- 
rience and  habitual  exercise."  Boswell.  "  Should 
not  he  provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would  it 
not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course 
of  chymistry  ?"  Johnson.  "  Let  him  take  a  course 
of  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course 
of  any  thing  to  which  he  is  inclined  at  the  time. 
Let  him  contrive  to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his 
mind  as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it  can  fly 
from  itself.  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is 
a  valuable  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
quotation.  But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great 
power  in  what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind." 

Next  morning  [Wednesday,  20th  March]  we 
visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  University  college, 
with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at 
the  Clarendon  press,  on  which  subject  his  letter  has 
been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion 
to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his 
wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr.  Wetherell 
and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own  pre- 
sence.    Wetherell.  "  I  would  have  given  him  a 
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hundred  guineas  if  he  would  have  written  a  preface 
to  his  *  Political  Tracts/  by  way  of  a  discourse  on 
the  British  constitution."  Boswell.  «  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a 
great  friend  to  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state,  has  never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure 
he  could  give  a  volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each, 
which  would  comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  his 
spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them.  He  should 
erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each."  I  could  per- 
ceive that  be  was  displeased  with  this  dialogue.  He 
burst  out,  "  Why  should  I  be  always  writing  ?"  I 
hoped  he  was  conscious  that  the  debt  was  just,  and 
meant  to  discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being 
dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  waited  on 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  master  of  it,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing,  communicative 
man.  Before  his  advancement  to  the  headship.of  his 
college,  I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to 
get  from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recollect  of 
Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave 
me  part  of  that  authentick  information,  which,  with 
what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kindness,  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  able 
answer  to  David  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles/'  He 
told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  company  with  Hume 
in  London :  that  Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said,  "You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  I 
deserve ;"  and  that  they  exchanged  visits.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an  infidel  writer  with 
smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  con- 
cerning a  passage  in  a  classick  authour,  or  concerning 
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a  question  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
human  happiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a  man  may 
treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness  and  even  respect. 
But  where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of 
religion,  it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who 
maintains  it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of 
an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly 
believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure,  he 
will  consider  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  deprive  man- 
kind of  it  as  a  robber ;  he  will  look  upon  him  as 
odious,  though  the  infidel  might  think  himself  in  the 
right.  A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,'1  who  call  themselves  practical 
philosophers,  and  may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  per- 
nicious speculative  philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an 
object  of  just  indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate 
tnay  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife, 
but  shall  I,  therefore,  not  detest  him?  And  if  I 
catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat  him 
with  politeness?  No,  I  will  kick  him  down  stairs,  or 
run  him  through  the  body ;  that  is,  if  I  really  love 
my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour. 
An  infidel  then  should  not  be  treated  handsomely  by 
a  Christian,  merely  because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with 
ingenuity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger,  and  could 
I  be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  suffer  from  a 
cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,,  I  should  wish  to 
preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in  every  controversy; 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a  man  should  lose  his 
temper  while  he  does  all  he  can  to  refute  an  opponent. 
I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used  against  an  infidel; 
for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly 
vain  of  his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance 
with  Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue,  could  she  be 
seen.     Johnson  coincided  with  me  and  said,  "  when 
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a  man  voluntarily  engages  in  an  important  contro- 
versy, he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his  antagonist, 
because  authority  from  personal  respect  has  much 
weight  with  most  people,  and  often  more  than  reason- 
ing. If  my  antagonist  writes  bad  language,  though 
that  may  not  be  essential  to  the  question,  I  will  attack 
him  for  his  bad  language."  Adams.  "  You  would  not 
jostle  a  chimney-sweeper/ '  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  doivn" 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the  students  from 
social  intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  room. 
Johnson.  u  They  are  in  the  right,  sir:  there  can  be 
no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exertion  of  mind  amongst 
them,  if  the  young  men  are  by :  for  a  man  who  has 
a  character  does  not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their  pre- 
sence." Boswell.  "But,  sir,  may  there  not  be  very 
good  conversation  without  a  contest  for  superiority  ?" 
Johnson.  "  No  animated  conversation  \  sir ;  for  it 
cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will  come  off  superiour. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of 
the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side ;  but 
his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge,  will  necessarily 
appear ;  and  he  to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  su- 
periour is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You 
know  it  was  said,  *  Mallem  cum  Scaligero  errare 
quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sapere*  In  the  same  manner 
take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Nores'  Comments  upon 
Horace 2,  you  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong, 
than  Jason  when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's 
garden,  and  into  the  common  room.    J  ohnson  (after 

1  [See  post,  sub  30th  March,  1783,  his  distinction  between  talk  and  conver- 
sation.— Ed.] 

fl  [A  learned  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Turks  took  Cyprus  in  1570,  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  published  several  Italian  and  Latin  works ;  among  the  latter  was 
a  "  Commentary  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.** — Ed.] 
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a  reverie  of  meditation),  "  Ay !  here  I  used  to  play  at 
draughts  with  Phil.  Jones  and  Fludyer !.  Jones  loved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the  church. 
Fludyer  turned  out  a  scoundrel 2,  a  whig,  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
had  a  living  at  Putney ;  and  got  under  the  eye  of 
some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became 
a  violent  whig ;  but  he  had  been  a  scoundrel  all  along, 
to  be  sure."  Boswell.  "  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir, 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a  political  scoun- 
drel ?  Did  he  cheat  at  draughts  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
we  never  played  for  money." 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham,  Canon 
of  Christ-Church,  and  divinity  professor,  with  whose 
learned  and  lively  conversation  we  were  much  pleased. 
He  gave  us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  John- 
son told  me  was  a  high  honour.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  dine  with  the  canons  of  Christ-Church. " 
We  could  not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and  fellows,  it 
being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is  kept  by  them  as  a 
festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with  which  this 
college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President  of 
Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose 
abilities  in  different  respects  the  publick  has  had 
eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed  to  whose 
character  was  increased  by  knowing  him  personally. 
He  had  talked  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Walton's 
Lives,  but  had  laid  aside  that  design,  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's telling  him,  from  mistake,  that  Lord  Hailes  in- 

1  [Fludyer  was  the  immediate  contemporary  of  Johnson,  having  entered 
(scholar)  within  a  month  of  Johnson's  entrance ;  fellow  before  the  end  of  the 
year ;  M.  A.  April,  1735.  Phil.  Jones  must  have  been  about  a  year  their  se- 
nior, having  become  M>  A.  March,  1734. — Hall.] 

*  [See  pout,  27th  March,  1776,  m.— Ed.] 
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tended  to  do  it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  between 
Lord  Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should  per- 
form so  good  a  work.  Johnson.  "  In  order  to  do 
it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions 
of  Walton's  Lives.  By  way  of  adapting  the  book  to 
the  taste  of  the  present  age,  they  have,  in  a  late 
edition,  left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne 
had,  but  it  should  be  restored l ;  and  there  should  be 
a  critical  catalogue  given  of  the  works  of  the  different 
persons  whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton*  and 
therefore  their  works  must  be  carefully  read  by  the 
editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  whom  we 
passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We  talked  of  biography. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  rarely  well  executed.  They  only 
who  live  with  a  man  can  write  his  life  with  any  ge- 
nuine exactness  and  discrimination ;  and  few  people 
who  have  lived  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark 
about  him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late  bishop2,  whom 
I  was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  his  lord- 
ship, could  tell  me  scarcely  any  thing  V 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  life  should  be  written, 
as  he  had  been  so  much  connected  with  the  wits  of 
his  time,  and  by  his  literary  merit  had  raised  himself 
from  the  station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he 
had  published  a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The 


1  The  vision  which  Johnson  speaks  of  was  not  in  the  original  publication  of 
Walton's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  1040."  It  is  not  found  in  the  three  earliest 
editions  ;  but  was  first  introduced  into  the  fourth,  in  1765.  I  Lave  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  modern  republication  is  alluded  to  in  which  it  was  omitted. 
It  has  very  properly  been  restored  by  Dr.  Zouch.— James  Boswell. 

3  [The  bishop  was  Zachary  Pearce,  and  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Darby.  See  pod, 
iwoMay,  1 777-— Ed.] 

3  It  has  been  mentioned  •  me  by  an  accurate  English  friend,  that  Dr.  John- 
son could  never  have  used  the  phrase  almost  nothing,  as  not  being  English ; 
and  therefore  I  have  put  another  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  it  is  not  good  English.  For  the  best  writers  use  this  phrase,  "  little 
or  nothing"  i.  e.  almost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing. — Boswell.  [Mr,  BoswelTs 
friend  seems  to  have  been  hypercritical. — Ed.] 
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Muse  in  Livery."  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  whether 
Dodsley's  brother  would  thank  a  man  who  should 
write  his  life ;  yet  Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwill- 
ing that  his  original  low  condition  should  be  recol- 
lected. When  Lord  Lyttelton's  *  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead'  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf l,  a  modern  epicure, 
Dodsley  said  to  me,  '  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I 
was  once  his  footman.'  * 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
who  had  written  a  considerable  part  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica"  Johnson,  though  he  valued 
him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so 
much  in  his  great  work,  "  A  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,"  as  the  world  had  been  taught  to  expect 2 ; 
and  had  said  to  me  that  he  believed  Campbell's  dis- 
appointment on  account  of  the  bad  success  of  that 
work  had  killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of 
it,  "  That  work  was  his  death."  Mr.  Warton,  not 
adverting  to  his  meaning,  answered,  "  I  believe  so, 
from  the  great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it/'  John- 
son. "Nay,  sir,  he  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he 
died  at  all  by  that  book." 

We  talked  of  a  work 3  much  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but  which,  under 
pretext  of  another  subject,  contained  much  artful  in- 
fidelity. I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unex- 
pectedly ;  he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger, 
before  we  entered  his  garden  of  flowery  eloquence, 

1  [This  gentleman,  whose  propeT  name  was  Charles  Dartiquenave  (pro- 
nounced and  commonly  written  Darteneuf ),  is  now  only  recollected  as  a  cele- 
*  brated  epicure ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  political  importance  at 

the  beginning  of  the  last  century — the  associate  of  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Steele — a  contributor  to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member  of  the  Kit-Gat  club,  of 
which  collection  his  portrait  is  one  of  the  best  He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  Surveyor  of  the  royal  gardens ;  and  died  in  1737*  It  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  a  foreign  lady. — Ed.] 

*  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  of  wonderful  research  and  labour 
for  one  man  to  have  executed.—  Bos  well. 

s  [Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  die  Roman  Empire.— Ed.] 
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by ,  ^^rtisiq&.j  ^%?^-gWi&j}  «?fl-Bi«i-lBr|®si^t 
her^"  Tjfoe  ,aqtfMroc  Jtad| been,i«i  Qxemffi], '^»df#a« 
remembered  tfcexe  fop  having ,?  tflirflfli,  |^pi$^?:>  >J 
observed^thM^^iaj^ ^l^g^4  s^grri  tf W^shdfrflca 
the  churcb  erf  Engird  ,<#>the  clwwfh  $fi Mei&$T?-*&fi#i 
the  cbutch  o£  ft  pm?  tP  HJt#drtity«rn-t  did , wfc-ite»^r 
yet  of  seeing* .  l*w  .*.  jnetfwJijB$;  preach  J<|si*$$eF 
(laugbiflg), r  f tlf  ^s»di;t^|  !his:i3aii^*ba?t^WT»we 
extensive,  ?nd  ttat/bq  ibas  on#been  £*]  IMfltowfltful. 
However,  paw  tl^at  Jmm  hasi .  pub^b^d .  fete  wa^cfejity, 
he  >vilj,fp^bftbly  persist  witfjl&oWE^iftJt-fW 
notq$\te$\iTa,ofitliafi%ssiv-l.  .;*  lti  :  >*  i!„.,ii  vikwui,  I 

I  rneptipijed  Sir  ftwb*rd  SAB^rAw>qgi:publirt«J 
hfe  ".Christian  Hero,"  with,;tb0:AY<^difW»frt3ei»f 
oblig^g..  Jjiuwself  to  Md  a,  £eJjgioM&ilifs4  Dye*  ^bafo Mi 
con^HCt^a**  by.pa  ^e#qg  steict^j  auitfiMiir  irilfrlHP* 
son.  ."Ste^y.I  belted,  pr^ctwd.  tb^Jtgbi^jft vicf^' 

^.VVarito^.  being  engaged,  could  Jipt/^  \*Mlti  us 
at.ouriqn;  we  ha4  therefore  another  eveti^igibypirf- 
selves,  I,  ^sked  Johtyswi  whether  a  u*a#'$  btin&i&m* 
ward  to:  make  himself  known  to  eminent  ye^Wqfiidt 
seeing  as  much  of  life,  md  getting  as  JHUCk  i^ttfcttth^- 
atiom  as  he  could  in  every  way,  was.  not  yefeftpssfifting 
himself  by  his  forwardjiess.  Johnson*  Mj-N$*  sa*4 
a  man  always  makes  himself  greater  as,  beimtseaaefi 
his  knowledge."  *tU9fi< 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fauta^tfckdiatogu^toe- 
tween  two  qoach-horses,  and  other  such  sttiflTr  H}hich 
Baretti  bad  lately  published.     He  jaieechwittoJrtjfc 

.«    ..  ■■■"«',...  .    .    --.;.UM>i    Jl    riO.il/' 

1  [This  sarcasm  probably  alludes  to  the  tenderness  with  which  Gibbon's 
malevolence  to  Christianity  induced  him  to  treat  Mahometan  ism  in  his  history ; 
and  .we  have  seen  that  Johnson  gravely  warned  Miss  Knight  tbatpo^whfljgould 
be  converted  to  popery  might  by  an  easy  progress  become  even  a  Monon^t^ff, 
Something  of  this  sort  he  probably  had  in  hi3  mind  on  this  9ccask>n.?rjEpn}rUl 
9  [This  was  one  of  Mr.  B osw ell's  predorainapt;  passions^-^a  fortunaMiWjw 
those  whom  this  work  amuses,  for  to  it  we  owe  his  having  sought  the  acquaipU 
ance  of  Johnson;  as  he  had,  about  the  same  time,  obtained  that  of  Wilkes: 
he  was,  particularly  in  early  life,  Fond  of  running  after  notorieties  of  all  sorfs. 
See  his  father's  opinion  of  this  propensity,  anie9  p*  7*K—  ED'% 
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and  said,  *'  Nothing  odd  will  do  long.  'Tristram 
Shandy9  did  not  lart."  I  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been  much  talked 
of,  and  universally  celebrated  for  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  insinuation  \  Johnson.  "  Never  believe 
extraordinary  characters  which  you  hear  of  people. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  You  do  not 
see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher  than  another." 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Burke 
&  an  extraordinary  man.  His  stream  of  mind  is 
perpetual."  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  record,  that 
Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  uniform  from  their  early  acquaintance. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr. 
Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attain- 
ing a  seat,  Johnson  said,  "  Now  we  who  know  Mr. 
Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  country  "  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  without 
fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned,  he  said, 
*  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I 
to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  So  much 
was  he  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as  a 
contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  op- 
ponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  21st  March,  we  set  out 
in  a  postchaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful day,  and  we  rode  through  Blenheim  park. 
When  I  looked  at  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by 

1  [Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  a  woman  who  lived  with  one  of  the  brothers  Per- 
reau,  who  were  about  this  time  executed  ( 17th  Jan.  1776)  for  a  forgery :  her  fame 
"  for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation"  was  probably  very  unfouifded ;  it 
arose  from  this :  she  betrayed  her  accomplices ;  and  they,  in  return,  charged  her 
with  being  the  real  author  of  the  forgery,  and  alleged  that  they  were  dupes  and 
instruments  in  her  hands,  and  to  support  this  allegation,  they  and  their  friends, 
who  were  numerous  and  respectable,  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degree  Mrs. 
Rudd's  supposed  powers  of  address  and  fascination. — Ed.] 
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John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  over  a  small  rivulet,  and 
recollected  the  epigram  made l  upon  it — 

"  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows, ' 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  f* 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magni- 
ficent body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said,  "  They  have 
drowned  the  epigram."  I  observed  to  him,  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  noble  scene  around  us,  "You  and  I, 
sir,  have,  I  think,  seen  together  the  extremes  of  what 
can  be  seen  in  Britain — the  wild  rough  island  of 
Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapelhouse, 
where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its 
taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for 
not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "There 
is  no  private  house  (said  he),  in  which  people  can 
enjoy  themselves  so  well,  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let 
there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things,,  ever  so 
much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  every  body  should  be  easy ;  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  must  always  be  gtone 
degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  no  man,  but  a 
very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command 
what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from 
anxiety.  You  are  sure  you  are  welcome :  and  the 
more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are. 
No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No, 
sir;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived 

1  [By  Doctor  Evans. — Ed.] 
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by  man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  or  inn l."  He  then  repeated,  with 
great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn*.1' 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  sufficiently 
admire  Shenstone.  That  ingenious  and  elegant  gen- 
tleman's opinion  of  Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1760.  "  I  have 
lately  been  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Ram- 
bler ;  who,  excepting  against  some  few  hardnesses  * 
in  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples  to 
enliven,  is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous, 
most  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know. 
A  learned  diction  improves  by  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidly  along 
in  the  postchaise,  he  said  to  me,  "  Life  has  not  many 
things  better  than  this4." 

[He  loved  indeed  the  very  act  of  travelling,  and  I  Piozzi, 
cannot  tell  how  far  one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  ^ 
carriage  before  he  would  have  wished  for  refreshment. 
He  was  therefore  in  some  respects  an  admirable  com- 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few  memorabilia  of  Johnson.  There 
is,  however,  to  be  found  in  hjs  bulky  tome,  a  very  excellent  one  upon  this  sub- 
ject "  In  contradiction  to  those  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  do- 
mestick  enjoyments  to  those  which  a  tavern  affords,  I  have  heard  him  assert* 
that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity.  '  As  soon  (said  he)  as  I 
enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience  an  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from 
solicitude :  when  I  am  seated,  I  find  the  master  courteous,  and  the  servants 
obsequious  to  my  call ;  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants  :  wine 
there  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to  tree  conversation  and  an  inter- 
change of  discourse  with  those  whom  I  most  love :  I  dogmatise  and  am  contra- 
dicted, and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  find  delight/  " — Bos* 

WELL. 

8  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  inn  at  Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote 
these  lines ;  which  I  give  as  they  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition  of  his  works, 
published  after  his  death.     In  Dodsley's  collection  the  stanza  ran  thus : 
*  Whoe'er  has  travelTd  life's  dull  round, 
Whate'er  his  various  tour  has  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
.'  His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." — Bo  swell. 
s  ["  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete." — Shenstone.] 
4  [Soepost,  29th  March.— Ed.] 
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Pk«i,  panion  on  the  road,  as  he  pitjuedhiioself  uj»n  feeling 
no  inconvenience,  and  on  despising  no  awatomof 
dations.  On  the  other  hand*  however*  he  expeote* 
-no  one  else  to  feel  any,  and  felt  exceedingly  inflamed 
with  anger  if  any  one  pomplained  of  the  rain,  the 
sun,  or  the  dust.  "  How,"  said  he, "  do  other  people 
bear  them  ?"  As  for  general  uneasiness,  or,  <?<w* 
plaints  of  long  confinement  in  a  carriage,  he  con$U 
#  dered  all  lamentations  on  their  account  ,as  proofs  of 
an  empty  head,  and  a  tongue  desirous  to  talk  without 
materials  of  conversation.  "  A  mill  that  goes  with- 
out grist,"  said  he,  "  is  as  good  a  companion  as  swfy 
creatures."]  * 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  dr^njc 
tea  aijd  coffee;  and  it  pleased  ipe'to  be  with.hjm 
upon  the  classic^  ground  of  Shakspeare's  native  plap^ 
He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer's  Fleece."  "The 
subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  jo*u* 
write  poetically  of  serges  and  druggets  ?  Yet  you 
will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you  gravely  .of,  thai 
excellent  poem,  •  The  Fleece.'"  Having  talked  of 
Grainger's  "Sugarcane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr." 
Langton's  having  told  me,  that  this  poem,  when  react 
in  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  ma^e 
all  the  assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  £fte£| 
much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  para* 
graph  thus:  *  ,  .       c  t 

"  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats."  ><  \.    -rU 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of  tlifti 
company,  who  slyly  overlooked  the  reader*  pei^jto$p 
that  the  word  had  been  originally  mice,  aiid  haicl  j&b^j 
altered  to  rats%  as  more  dignified1.  uylW1 


1  Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident,  which  has  been  often  related.    jD«.[/; 
Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Graing#r,  an4  / 
has  a  particular  regard  for  his  memory*  has  communicated  to  me  the  following 
explanation :  M 
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" '  Thte  passage  does  not  appeat  in  the  printed  work, 
Dr.  ©wringer,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it  should  seem, 
Iwrving  become  sensible  that  introducing  even  rate, 
Sn  a  grave  poem*  might  be  liable  to  banter.  He, 
however,  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish  the 
idea  J  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more  ludicrous 
manner,  periphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it 
now  stands: 

**  Not  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race 
• r '  A  eduntless  dm  despoil  the  lowland  cane." 

'  'iFcSinsoh  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agreeable 
m&tf;  d  man  who  would  do  any  good  that  was  in  his 
power.  His  translation  of  Tibullus,  he  thought;  was 
v**y r,J*rcffl  done ;  but  "  The  Sugar-cane,  a  Poem,'' 
did  riot  please  him1;  for,  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
ctfuWlhe  liiake  of  a  sugar-cane?  One  might  as  well 
write  the  '  Parsley-bed,  a  Poem  ;*  or  *  The  Cabbage- 
gardeii,  a  Poem/"     Boswell.  "  You  must  then 

.  "  The,  passage  in  question  was  originally  not  liable  to  such  a  perversion :  for 
Hth  aiihotn*  haVirig  occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the  havock  made 
by  rats  and. mice^  bad  introduced  the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock-herojck*  and  a 
parody  ofr  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  invoking  the  muse  of  the"  old 
Giqofib  band  in  an  elegant  and  well-tumed  manner.  In  that  state  I  had  seen 
it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and  other  friends,  he  had  been  persuaded, 
coottaty  to  fels  Own  better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  unlucky 
effect  above  mentioned." 

'  xlre' above*  'was  written  by  the  bishop  when  he  had  not  the  poem  itself  to  recur 
toa  and  though,  the.  account  given  was  true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet,  as  Dr. 
Grainger  afterwards  altered  the  passage  in  question,  the  remarks  in  the  text  do 
nQfenpM  *pplf  to  the  printed  poem.  f 

The  bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  -Grainger :  "  He  was  not  only  a  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  but  had  many  excellent  virtues ;  being  one  of  the  most 
generous,  friendly,  and  benevolent  men  I  ever  knew." 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Percy,  sir,  was  angry  with  me  for  laughing  at 
the  Sugar-cane :  for  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  great  thing  of  Grainger's  rats."— 
Bo  swell.  [Miss  Reynolds  thus  gives  this  anecdote:  "  Johnson's  reply  to 
DiUQratnfeer,  who  was  reading  his  MS.  poem  of  the  Sugar  cane  to  him,  wfll 
probably  be  trjougbt  more  excusable  than  [a  rudeness  to  Dr.  Percy  (see  poti9 
stOrij&Oi  ».)V  •  When  he  came  to  the  line '  Say,  shall  I  sing  of  rats  r  *  No !' 
criaA  Jfr.  {frfwspp,  with  great  veheraency.  Thi*  he  related  to  the  hlihtflf; 
laughing  heartily  at  the  conceit  of  Dr.  Grainger's  refractory  muse.  Where  it 
happened  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  certain,  very  certain,  that  it  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Boswefl  asserts,  at  Sir  Joshua's;  for  they  [Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  G.]  were  not,  I 
believe,  personally  known  to  each  other." — Recollections,  The  Editor  prefers 
Mr.  Langton's  authority  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  is  clearly  in  error,  when  she 
represents  Boswell  as  saying,  that  Grainger  read  his  poem  at  Sir  Joshua's.  He 
only  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Langton,  that  U  was  read  there ;  probably 
by  Dr.  Percy. — Ed.] 
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pickle  your  cabbage  with  the  sal  atticum?    John- 
son. "  You  know  there  is  already  '  The  Hop-garden, 
a  Poem :'  and  I  think,  one  could  say  a  great  deal 
about  cabbage.     The  poem  might  begin  with  the 
advantages  of  civilised  society  over  a  rude  state,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till 
Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced  them ;  and  one 
might  thus  show  how  arts  are  propagated  by  conquest, 
as  they  were  by  the  Roman  arms,"     He  seemed  to 
be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 
I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing  the 
history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain.     Johnson. 
"  The  wolf,  sir ;  why  the  wolf?  Why  does  he  not 
write  of  the  bear,  which  we  bad  formerly  ?     Nay,  it 
is  said  that  we  had  the  beaver.     Or  why  does  he  not 
write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat,  as  it  is  called, 
because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  country  about 
the  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  *  The  History  of  the  Gray  Rat,  by  Thomas 
Percy,  D.  D.,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  mcyesty" 
(laughing  immoderately).     Boswell.  u  I  am  afraid 
a  court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the  gray 
rat."     Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name 
of  the  Hanover  rat."     Thus  could  he  indulge  a  lux- 
uriant sportive  imagination,  when  talking  of  a  frieAd 
whom  he  loved  and  esteemed  \ 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of  an  in- 
genious acquaintance.  "  He  had  practised  physick 
in  various  situations  with  no  great  emolument.  A 
West  India  gentleman,  whom  he  delighted  by  his 
conversation,  gave  him  a  bond  for  a  handsome  annuity 
during  his  Kfe,  on  the  condition  of  his  accompanying 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  there 

l1  This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  of  his  indulging  his  sportive  ima- 
gination at  Percy's  expense  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  Boswell's  goodnature d  assertion,  that  he  loved  and  esteemed  him* 
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jEor  two  yeans.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  the 
gentleman  j  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  married  the  wench.  From  the  impru- 
dence of  his  disposition  he  quarrelled  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  declared  he  would  have  no  connexion 
With  him.  So  he  forfeited  the  annuity*  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  man  was 
seijt  put  to  him  merely  to  compound  his  medicines. 
This  fpllowwset  up  as  a  rival  to  him  in  his  praqtice  of 
physick,  and  got  so  much  the  better  of  him  in  the 
opinio*!  ,of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he  carried 
*way  all  the  business,  upon  which  he  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after  died. 

On  Friday*  23d  March,  having  set  out  early  from 
Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding  night,  we 
arrayed  at  Birmingham  about  nine  o'clock,  and  after 
breakfast  went  to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
Hector.     A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
t#J4  us  that  "  her  master  was  gone  out ;  he  was  gone 
<:fjfrj&e  country;  she  could  not  tell  when  he  would 
/jflturp."  .  In  short,  she  gave  us  a  ipiserable  recep- 
,  $&&  i  ^**d  Johnson  observed,  "  She  would  have  be- 
haved no  better  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the 
ufl*W.  <*f  bis  profession."     He  said  to  her,  "  My  name 
is  Johnson ;  tell  him  I  called.     Will  you  remember 
jfchfl  name?"     She  answered  with  rustick  simplicity, 
4  jfx  $&  Warwickshire  pronunciation,  "  I  don't  under- 
Afitaq^  j»u,  six."     "  Blockhead  (said  he),  I  '11  write." 
^;J  *jsv<?r  heard  the  word  blockhead  applied  to  a  wo- 
jfi®m  before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not, 
2l*vhen  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it1.  He,  however, 

1  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  I  am  under  innumerable  obliga- 
tions in  the  course  of  my  Johnsonian  History,  has  furnished  me  with  a  droll 
illustration  of  this  question.  An  honest  carpenter,  after  giving  some  anecdote, 
Htfihis  presence,  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  a  clergyman's 
wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagant,  and  whom  he  accused  of  unjust  doling  in 
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maffc  pother  *ttei##t  to  mike  bern^nrtaftd  Wm* 
3*4  roared  loudip.  ^eAi^^JbA^o^^md  &ep«hi 
Olt#hed  the round*  '  •  ■  --I]  .<!T  cj;  1  •-  ."-; 
,  We^qxt  pajted  ,w  •¥**  W&ydi.ow^of  the  people 
called  ( qufk^r^  ;  He  -too  wasi  not  at  home,  but  Mrs; 
Lloyd  wa£,  ^  j^c^yfd  ua  c<Hiite#usly ,  and  aste&itf 
la  dinner-  ,  Johnsow  $aid,  to  «**.■".  Altar  the  unoa** 
tainty  of  all  human  things  -at  Hector's,  thisinvitatikri} 
came  very  well."  We. walked  about  the  town*  and 
be  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing.  <*.-<.•  >' 
I  talked  of  legitimation,  by  subsequent  marriage^ 
which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and  still  obtain* 
in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  "I  think  It 
a  bad  thing  \  because  the  chastity  of  women  being 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  all  property  depends 
upon  it*  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  have*  any  pos- 
sibility of  being  restored  to  good  chamete* ;  no^^hcndd 
the  children*  by  an  illicit  connexion,  atuinihe  frill 
right  of  lawful  children,  by  the  posterior*  consent^ 
the* offending  parties.*'  His  opinion  upon  this, auV 
ject  deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  principle  these- 
may,  at  times,  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly  a  sti&Qg^ 
one,  upon  individuals ;  but  the  general  good  of  socifjfey, 
is  better  secured.  And,  after  fll,  it  is  unreasonable 
in  an  individual  to  repine  that  he  has  nottlte  adn 
vantage  of  a  state  wW«h  is  ipade  different  fytgnM* 
own,  by  the  social  institution  under  which  he  is  borto 
A  woman  4oes  npt  complain  that  her  brother  wJt&jft 
younger  than  her  gets  their  common  father'^  ssteteo 

some  transaction  with  htm,  added,  «c I  took  care  to  let  her  know  What  f  tftrafcht 
pf,hffi.  M .  r4a4,Wnft  asked,  "  What  did  you  fay  ?"  answer*!,  "I  t&t  hfft  ffr/ 
was  a  dounSref *~B08W ell. 


— .  Q*q  law  for  England,  a  different  one,  ox  rather  none  at  all,  for  freknj- 
fdHSbotlanoV  dte  monstrous  doctrine  mentioned  in  the  text  It  is 'to  be*  ] 
tlfet  Aff« .  9^1,  who  ha$  -done  so  much  towards  rationalizing  our  lsW|  tm 


tlfet  Aff.  B^el,  wljO  ha$  done  so  much  toward*  mtionaliziqg  our  myf  o»#ffierl 
subjects,  'will  see  the  necessity  of  doing  something  similar  on  this  moSt  important 
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ten,  gets  it  ?  The  operation  of  laWl*'8litaf  liar  4n both 
fifaWftl  BMd^s;#i?iltegilbiknd^s*tt,  Who  Ha^  a  Vonnger 
l^iAttte  tooths  by*»tfc<*  'fcttftfe  Akher^  JafeldJ  ih&flter, 
-hAi  &o-  %ttotegt?i*c*aihi' >«§  Ofebftilttft' «ftat*,  ihxti !  it 
ttem^gittnratVWotlfel:  •Hai'^niy  tfiW  Wm^  fether/ 
fi^whomaloftisifce^^  ■        (-  <-  ■ 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  i»  the  stireet ;  andtri  a  Httfe 
labile  we  met  friend  HetitorJ  ad  Mr.  Lloyd  called 
faim*  It  g&reme  pleasure  to  observe  the  joy  which 
Jobri&Mi  and  he*  expr^s^  on  seeing  each  other  again. 
Mr.' Lloyd -and  I  Itffc  them  together,  While  he  ob- 
ligingly showed  me  sorrie  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
very  <mWous  assemblage  of  artificers.  We  all  taet  at 
cKtmar'fct  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertaSned 
with'  great  hospitality.  Mr.  and  Mr&.  Lloyd ! had 
b&k  married  the  same  year  with  their-  inajefstife^atid 
ttkeMhetn,  had  been  blessed  with  a  nuriierbus  fatiilly 
efii  fine  children,  the*-  numbers  bdng  e*ddtty  thfe 
&MH&  Johnson  said,  "Marriage  is  the  best  state  for 
w&fflt  in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man,  ift 
pjtoptfrtibn  «s  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  stated 

iliLthmv  aiWayfe  loved  th£  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
tli^spiHtiwil-ittiridedne^,  of  the  quaked;  and  talking 
wiCh"Mn  Lloyd,  I  Observed,  that  the  ts&efctial  part 
oftl^ilgton  was  piety,  a  devottt  tot&fttrtirsfe  With  the 
Bfoitlity;  and'  that  many  a  man  wte aquaker  with^ 
oafc&fltowlflg  i€.  .: 

tfjfajfc.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
Wfeift!  *m  walked  together,  that  he  like^  individuals 
among  the  quakers,  but  not  the  sect ;  when  we  vtfeire 
aO&r.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  que&- 
t^'concerning  the  peculiarities  of  theft  faitW.J^i 
I1  having  asked  to  look  at  Baskerville's  edition  tf 
"Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it;  ^and 
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the  chapter  on  haptiim  happening  to  open,  Johnson 
remarked,  "  He  aaya  there  is  neither  precept  por 
practice  for  baptism  in  the  scriptures ;  thfut  i*  false." 
Here  he  was  the  aggressor*  by  no  weans  in  a  gentle 
manner ;  and  the  good  quakera  bad  the  advantage  of 
him ;  for  he  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  ob- 
served that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism ;  wjiieh 
they  calmly  made  him  peroeive.  Mr.  Upyd,  how* 
-ever,  wafi  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  when  insisting  that 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to  cease,  when  the 
spiritual  administration  of  Christ  began,  he  main- 
tained that  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  My  bapti*m<&a31 
.decrease,  but  his  shall  increase."  Whereas  the  words 
are,  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  dtcrmat  V 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "  observance 
of  days,  and  months,  and  years,"  Johnson  answered, 
"  The  church  does  not  superstitiously  observe  days, 
merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials  of  important  fa#ts. 
Christmas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  eae  day  of  the 
year  as  another ;  but  there  should  be  a  stated  day  for 
commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  because 
there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day 
will  be  neglected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the  holidays 
observed  by  our  church  are  of  great  use  in  religion/' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  in  a  limited  {sen$e,  I 
mean  if  the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of 
.  time  be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nel- 
son's "  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  which  has,  I  untferstewi* 
the  greatest  sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in  JBpgJand, 
except  the  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion: 
and  in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend  two  sermons 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Pott,  Archdeaoon oflSt. 
Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance. 

i  John,  iii.  30. — Boswell. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  Bay,  that  Scotland  is  tjie  only 
Christian  country,  catholic  or  protestant,  where  the 
great  events  of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly  comme- 
morated by  its  ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  days 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr;  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place  which 
he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from  Birming- 
ham, which  the  very  ingenious  proprietor  showed  me 
himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished  Johnson 
had  been  with  us :  for  it  was  a  scene  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his  light.  The 
vastness  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery 
would  have  "matched  his  mighty  mind."  I  shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me,  "  I  sell 
here,  sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Power." 
He  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I  con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  chieftain,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One  of  them  came  to 
him,  complaining  grievously  of  his  landlord  for  having 
distrained  his  goods.  "  Your  landlord  is  in  the  right, 
Smith  (said  Boulton).  But  I  'U  tell  you  what :  find 
you  a  friend  who  will  lay  down  one  half  of  your  rent, 
and  I  '11  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you  shall  have 
your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particulars 
of  :Dr*  Johnson's  early  life,  which,  with  others  that 
he  gave  me  at  different  times  since,  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  m  the  morning, *'  You  will 
see,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a 
clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the  first  womata  with 
whom  1  was  in  love.  It  dropped  out  of  my  head  im- 
perceptibly ;  but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kind- 
ness for  each  other."  He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a 
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inqn  can  never  be  really  in  love;  but  once*  and>c$m 
sidered  it  as  a  mere  rwnanfciek  fancy.       •    t      u     i.^ 

On  our  return  from  Mr*  Boulton's,  Mr.  Hector 
took  me  to  bis  home*  where  we  found  Johnson  sitting- 
placidly  at  tea*:  with  imjlrst  tones  who*  though  no# 
advanced.!*  years,  ftad  a  genteel  woknan,  very  agree*-; 
able  and  w«lM>red*  ,  ( 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mb.  Hector  the  state  of  one 
of  their  schoolfellows*  Mr.  Charles  Congreve,  a  clef gy^ 
man,  which  he  thua  described  2  "  He  obtained,  I  be- 
lieve, considerable  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  no* 
lives  in  London,  quite  at  a  valetudinarian'^  afraid 'to 
go  into  any  house  but  his  own*  He  takes  a  short 
airing  in  his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly 
woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin/  who  lives  with  hhnj 
and  JQgs  his  elbow,  when  his  glass  has  stood  Woo  long 
e^ipty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which  the 
is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged;  not  thatthegtts 
druuk,  for  be  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always 
muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port  etfetydayj 
an4  he  probably  drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial ; 
his  conversation  is  quite  monosyllabieal ;  and  when* 
at  xay  last  visit,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was  ? 
that  signal  of.  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  am  effiet 
on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his  wateh;  Hk& 
a  greyhound  bounding  at  a  hare."  When  Johnson 
took  leave  of  Mu  Hector,  he  said,  "Don't  groWitikk 
Congreve;  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  yoaUro 
near  me/' 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to-tfigfcit, 
he  seemed  to  have  had  his  affection  revived  ;  for  he 
said,  "If  I  had  married  her,  it  might  have  been  as 
happy  for  me."  BoswfiLL.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not 
suppose  that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  world,  with 
any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy,  las  with 
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any  one  women  in  poKta'cola*?"  ■  JoirtfrsoiNr;  '"Ay; 
sir,  fifty  thousand."  Bo*wri;l.  '*  Then,  sir,' ytei  arS 
not  of  opiAion  with  seme  who  imagine  that  certain 
ngien  and  certain  women  tre  made  for  each  other; 
aad  tfcat  they  cannot  he  happy  if  they  irtiss  their 
counterparts;'  Johnson.,  ^  To  be  sure  not,  sir.  I 
believe  marriages  would  in  general  be  as  happy,  ancl 
often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made  by  the  lorcl 
chaugeUor,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  characters 
and  circumstances,  without  the  parties  having  any 
choice  in  the  matter  V 

r  I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to-night,  to 
teve  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector;  but  my  friend  was 
impatient  to  reach  his  native  city;  so  we  drove  on 
that  stag©  in  the  dark,  and  were  long  petisive  and 
silent.  When  we  came  within  the  foens  of  the  Lich* 
field;  traps,  "Now,"  said  he,  "  we  are  getting  out  of 
a^jt^te  of  death*"  We  put  up  at  the'  Three  Crowns; 
nofc  ofte  -of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  oW-feshiorted 
one,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  the1 
very  next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  botftt 
and  brought  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own  pro- 
party  *.  We  bad  a  comfortable  supper,  and  got  into 
high  i  spirits.  I  felt  all  my  toryism  glow  in  this  old 
capfitaLof  Staffordshire.  I  could  h&ve  offered  incense 
gmk>  foci;  and  I  indulged  in  libMiong  Of  that  ale, 
yfolth  Boniface,  in  "  The  Beaox  Strata^te/'weom* 
m^f^er. with  such  an  eloquent  jollity*        ; 

>X¥£l|a^^|,voUiLp.  113.— Edu]  ;      , 

+Xa4  extraordinary,  all  these  things  considered,  as  Mrs.  Mac  Sweyne's,  of  Col, 
ne«e^  having  been  oq  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  which  Johnson  toallftd  being  ' 
"behind  hand  with  life  !  It  is  amusing,  and  might  be  instructive*  (if  prejudice 
weWfcuHfcepiible  of  instruction),  to  observe,  that  on  this  visit  to  hW  native  town, 
Johnson  found  his  own  near  relation  as  much  behind  bflnrt  xtiih  l\fe  as  the  jpwr 
Heferlftean1,  and  found  also  oats,  Which  he  had  sneered  at  as  the  food  of  men  in  , 
Scafanfo  ta  be  the.  food,,  also,  of  hit  own  fellow  tofrasmenw^^lJD. }  ;      ■  -  m  • 

3 1*  went  through  the  house  where  my  illustrious  friend  was  born^  with  a  reve- 
fenAtwjth  whicji  it  doubtless  will  long  be  visited.    An  engtfevtft  vWof  it, 
-  with  the  adjacent  mnldings,  is  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  February, 
1785. — Boswell. 
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Next  morning1  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old  maid, 
with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She  had  never 
been  in  London.1-  Her  brother,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
had  left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  about 
a  third  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  building  a  stately 
house,  and  making  a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated 
situation  in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  him- 
self, used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  reverenced^him, 
and  he  had  a  parental  tenderness  for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garriek,  who  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  David, 
announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,-and  to  sleep  at 
his  house.  Johnson,  however,  would  not  quit  Iris 
old  acquaintance  Wilkins  of  the  Three  Crowns.  The 
family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was  very  striking ; 
and  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity  was  not 
so  peculiar  to  himself  as  was  supposed.  *  Sir,*  said 
he,  "  I  don't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the 
arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might 
have  been  as  brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
vivacity  is  much  an  art*;  and  depends  greatly  on 
habit."  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
.  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a 
lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  German  baron,  who  had 
lived  much  with  the  young  English  at  Geneva,  and 
was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as  they;  with  which 
view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  his  lodgings  ;  and  when  the 
people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  surprise, 
what  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  "  Sh9  apprens 
fetrejif." 

l[It  appears  that  quite  a  contrary  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mises ;  for  the  liveliness  of  the  Garriek  family  was  obviously  natural  and  he- 
reditary, and  (except  perhaps  in  degree)  independent  of  art  or  Juibit.  The  family 
was  of  French  extraction,  and  preserved  the  vivacity  of  their  original  race. — Ed.] 
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We  dined  at  our  iim,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr. 
Jackson  *,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows,  whom  he 
treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he  seemed  to 
be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse 
gray  coat>  black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches, 
^ncl  a  yellow  uncurled  wig ;  and  his  countenance  had 
the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste 
to  '•'  leave  his  can."  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried 
to  be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded ; 
and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and  had  some 
scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner  than 
common ;  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which,  Dr. 
Johnson  listened  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might 
assist  him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
genuine  humanity  and  real  kindness  in  this  great 
man,  who  has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as  alto- 
gether harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thousand 
such,  instances  might  have  been  recorded  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life ;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm 
and  hasty,  and  his  manner  often  rough,  cannot  be 
denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale ;  and  oat- 
cakes, not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like  a  York- 
shire cake,  were  served  at  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant 
to  me  to  find,  that  "  oats,"  the  "food  of  horses? 
were  so  much  used  as  the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  town.  He  expatiated  in  praise  of 
Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  "  the 
most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest 
English."     I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of  this 

1  [This  person's  name  was  Henry.  See  post,  1st  Sept  1777-  The  tC  scheme  for 
dressing  leather"  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  related  to  the  Thomas  Jackson, 
mentioned  ante,  p.  10,  by  Mr.  Bos  well,  as  a  servant,  and  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  as  a 
porkman  Tin  truth,  probably,  a  partner)  of  old  Mr.  Johnson's,  about  the  time 
when  the  failure  of  some  scheme  for  dressing  leather  or  parchment  accelerated 
his  bankruptcy. — Ed.] 
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eulogy;  foj t%yrhft4  «ey#£ly$^ 

there,, yt^o^c^  Ukfi^ntf^ 

pronounced  woonse,  instead  of  wwf^ftfegWftifa  Jfiimr 

son  himself  never  got  entirely  free  of  those  provincial 
accents-  Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  him  off, 
squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth 
gesticulations, looking  round  the  company,  and  calling 
out,  "  Who's  for  poorisk1  V  *\r<A  Tod 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward 
in  Lichfield,  I  found,  however,  two  strange  manu- 
factures for  so  inland  a  place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers 
for  ships ;  and  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle- 
cloths, and  dressing  sheep-skins ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
the  busy  hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slack- 
ened. "  Surely,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  an  idle  set  ot 
people."  "Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "we  are  a  city  of 
philosophers;  we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make  the 
boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us  with  their  hands." 
There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players  per- 
forming at  Lichfield.  The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton, 
sefttjhjs.jqoin^liments,  and  beggeA  teaKSufPuff^il* 
Dr,t Jf l^sou,  jojtyispja  reived  hyn  W^^fftX^^^ 
and ,  he  ^dr^  '«.  g)&&.  of  wipe  fv%  jjp  f  $f  iw«# 
php*,  decent,,  we^lJbehay^  jn^.&mk  ^m^^i^Sl 
gratitude  to  J^r  Iplhiuw  fox  :havjUjg  ,9$^ -JBOkitytyi 
perw^ssioA  fowjfr*,  T^ylfir  ^t.A?^i^i^8^ 
ther^  #ppi*  xuoder^e  tennis.  Gamck\ft$^tm%. 
soon  introduced.  Johnson.  "Garrickfs  cpayf^gtjgty 

^fflffiMW-  <   T*V<r  k™>  so«d  P^^fe:  jfegm 
ta*:JW&# S(E(ntinjentinit  Nqt  but ,,M-H%i4(F% 

PXUMiH  YbmAffm*  the  LfcbleldUni;  Mfrays  said,  tfk^ifeh/ Mk^HW^-B 
mntciarcnm *  or  the  ungtisfr  language  fty  those  who  have  not  expatnaien  flfxWuUc- 
M alone.     [K  Snupreme1*  and  "  shuperior"  are  incorrect ;  yet  every  one  says 

<Sftyftfff«iid^.*k^  j  .,->!  xini  noqii 
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UmiA^Mm^iA^fWi  bailment  tod  tety  powerful 
i^yi^Vll^i^^lAit  it  lias  not  Its  fall  proportion 
itt4alrcrifiW^A!oiir 

'^IfS^J^^erfe'  by  bfirsdV£s  he  told  me,  "Forty 
j^l^&;{8h;flbfifs  ihtort  with  an  actress  here, 
Jfc«r«toiii<#  #hb  acted  ¥\brk,  in  <  Hob  in  a  Well.' " 
WHtt™fertt<rtdii  lady  had  aid  an  actress,  or  what  was 
her  figure,  or  her  manner,  I  Have  not  been  informed ; 
iWtfTf  to*  msy  beltevfc  Mr/Garrick,  his  old  master's 
Utttfe11  in' theatrical  merit  wad  by  no  means  refined  i 
h#<#£sf  toot  an  elegant  jbtmarum  spectator.  Gafridr 
ifcWT  to  telT,  ^foat  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
iflkyfeflSif  Harry  Wildaii-  at  Lichfield,  **The*e  is  a 
cditfely'  VfWcfty  a&ut  the  fellow;5*  When,  in  fact,' 
itic&fliiig  ttf  Girriclrts  account,  *he  was  the  most 
tVU^r'rtffl^  tMt  ever  went  Upon  boards."    " 

Wft^'pifoih^  to  be  at  his  theAtite 

off  *Mbtid&y.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  proposed  tb  me 
td/J*Wfe  i  ftdldgue  fbr  the  occasion:  "A  Pifol&gfae, 
bJf'JteieS  Bdswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides"  I  wks 
rttQf^Ifidln^d  to  take  the  hinrt.  Methought,  m Pro- 
logt^V  $ptik£n  before  Dr.  "Samuel  Johnson,  at  Licll- 
fiett/17T6,M  would  have  sounded  as  well  as  "P*o- 
togke;  Spoken  before  the  Duke  6f  York  at  Oxford/ 
iA  l(*!hb#es  thfe  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
b&fcsltfd  of  What  Lichfield  had  ddne  for  Shakspeare, 
b^rotftrcing  Johnson  and  Garrick.  But  I  found  h6 
vrk^^r^t^  t6  it. 

"Hfa&Hfrfcht  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr.  Richard 
Gfe&ri,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me  he  was  proud 
of  l&ft^ai'irefetion  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  wak,  tttify, 
a  wonderful  collection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natural 
ci^^es*  and  ingenious  works  of  art  He  had  all! 
the'liHMar  accurately  arranged,  with  their  tttttefi 
upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own  little  press ;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board,  with  the 
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names  of  contributors  taafked  in  goM  letters.  A 
printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be  fraflat 
a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed1  Iris  adftfratibh  of 
the  activity  and  diligence  and  good  fortune  Of  Mr. 
Green,  in  getting  together,  in  his  situation;  so  great 
a  variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told  me  %hat 
Johnson  once  said  to  him,  "Sir,  I  should  a£  &ton 
have  thought  of  building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  collect- 
ing such  a  museum/'  Mr.  Green's  obliging  ak^rity 
in  showing  jt  was  very  pleasing.  Hk  engraved  por- 
trait, with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  ttkrtto 
truly  ebaracteristical  of  bis  disposition,  w  Nemfrtibi 
vivat"  ■    .'■  i  ■> 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  ha4  lost  his 
practice,  because  his  whimsically  changing  fate  re- 
ligion had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,' I  main- 
tained that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  religion  i£  un- 
connected with  medical  doll.  Johnson*  "68r,it  is 
not  unreasonable ;  for  when  people  see  a  iriaa.  absurd 
in  what  they  understand,  they  may  cofielude'  ithe 
same  of  him  in  what  they  do  not  understand.  ,i  If  a 
physician  were  to  take  to  eating  of  horseflesh,  nobddy 
would  employ  him;  though  one  may  eat  ht#gefta&, 
and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a  man  wexe-ed*i- 
cated  in  an  absurd  religion,  his  continuing  toprofees 
it  would  not  hurt  him,  though  his  changing*  i  to  it 
would1.*  i  ijt  I 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrfoitfs, 
where  was  Mrs.  Astern,  one  of  the  maiden  sisters  t)f 
Mrs;  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first  frieqdv^idd 
sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  tdajtak 
with  the  warmest  admiration,  by  the  name  of  Molly 

1  Fothergill,  a  quaker,  and  Scfaomberg,  a  jew,  had  the  greatest  practice  or  any 
two  physicians  of  their  time.— Burke  y.  [Mr.  D'IsraeU  thiols  itpoaajtfe, 
that  Ralph  Schomberg  (the  second  son  of  Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg);  the,  person 
mentioned  by  Dr.'  Bumey,  was  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  text. '  Ralph  BkJBbra- 
berg  was  driven  from  practice  and  out  of  society,  for  some  dishonest  tampering 
with  the  funds  of  an  hospital,  wkh'  whkh  he  was  connected. — Eft  j  '" "* '     :' 
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Aston,  who  was  afterward  married  to  Captain  Brodie 
©f.th?  savy.   , 

Qn  Swwtey,.  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with  Mrs. 
Cobb,  a  widCjw  lady,  who  lived  in  an  agieeable  se* 
qi^astered  place  close  by  tfae  town,  called  tlje  Friary* 
it  paying  been  formerly  a  religious  bpuse.  She  and 
fefl*  uieqe,  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of  Dr. 
?pfa\M{M ;  and  he  behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness 
Qttd  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we  see  between  <M  and 
inornate  acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb 
*o  St.,Mary>  Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral, 
*rbere,  I  ^was  very  ranch  delighted  with  the  murick, 
finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  accordant  with 
tike  words  <tf  the  service. 

W$  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was  in  a 
very  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's  saying, 
that  if  h&  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much  $s>  hij  bro- 
ther Bavid*  he  might  have  equally  excelled  in  it. 
fie  »was  to-day  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  ps  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness  and  at- 
tetnpt  at  mimickry  which  we  usually  find  in  the  wits 
tf uthe  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to 
tbd  cathedral  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and 
pftaasing  to  contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now 
full;  pf  feme,  worshipping  in  "  thensolemn  temple"  of 
tusjn^tiw.dty. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  CJapoick's, 

£*&  theft  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Reverend  Mr. 

Semrd's,   canon    residentiary,   who    inhabited    the 

.bisbbp's  paiace,  in  which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and 

iirfepchtfcad  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in 

/Jobbstm'fl  .early  life.     Mr.  Seward  had,  with  e^cle- 

mistical  hospitality  and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the 

morning,  merely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him ; 

and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 

he  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening, 

a  a  21 
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and  *up  with  biro..  P^.was  a«  genteel,-  v?#l-bfed, 
dignified  clergyman,  bad  travelled  ?vit»h  1,0*4  db#rles 
Fitproy,  nnclp  of  the.  Bflf^s^t  Dukfltof  Gt»ftW*>fl&P 
died  when  abroad*  andJw  l»d  ;lwed,wwk  *i  ^ 
great  world. .  flfe  wap  w  ^gwipi^  a*d<  literary  rcw?, 
had  published  an  ^ti^jQfPkiaiiHWnt  and  Flefc&Bf, 
and  written  verse^iq  ppcUleyk  collection.  HisJ^fy 
was  the  dapghtefr  ofi$U%  Hunter,  Johnson's.  J&ffit 
schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  ba£#ie 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss  Aflfta 
Seward,,  to  whom  I  havf  si»*e  been  indebtfl#>ifrr 
many  civilities,  as  well  as  some  obliging  cnwnwfli- 
cations  concerning  Johnson*  .  *   :     il 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  obsecration  vflfflk 
he  b^d  mad*?  upon  the  strata,  of  earth  in  wlca»os, 
froyn.which  it  appeared,  that  tibeyiwere  so  very  dif- 
ferent in  depth  at  different  periods,  that  no  calcuJftfcion 
whatever  could  be  made  as  to  the  time  i^qninedi  far 
their  fow»tian.  This  fully  refuted  an  antimosafoal 
remark  introduced  into  Captain  Brydone's  entertain- 
ing, tour1,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  too  common  in  those  who  have  'not, [suf- 
ficiently studied  the  most  important  of,  all  syitfefete. 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before,  independent^ 
this  observation,  f^Shall  all  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  world — sbfill  the  authority  jd£ 
what  fa  unqjje?jtionahly  the  most  ancient  wiftiag^ba 
overtyped,  by  ;an  uncertain  remark  such  as  tki*8'im 

Q#  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  a|  Ms* 
Lucy|  Port's.  Johnson  had  sent  an  express  to/  JAM 
Taj^r^  ^l^inting  him  of  our  being  ,at,Lich&ti*fc< 
«P^<J^lwMd  *etprned  an  answer  that  hia/ptffrt* 
ch^t^ouJd(<cotfie  fOT  UB  this  day.  While  ytetrtfc 
aij^ij^^s^  Pr-  Johnson  received  a  letter  bjMbe' 

.i  ;    ;  ■  v  .<•'/     "      -         *  '  :-,*■,..(  hiiroY/ 

•  \*,v*s\     t  .i    >  *  (In  Sicilj  and  Malta.— En.]  i  .<*  - 
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prtlt;  wbfeh  seehied  to  agftSattrhim  Hrfcfy  rim6h.  When 
he^&lrf  \mA  iVhfcexctaimed,  "On^of  the  most 
dW&dftrfttiirigsthdt'imff  happened  in  aytftta*  The 
ptii-a&e  ^yft>w*i'Btet!f*  werA  tig*;  fe  usually  tinder- 
sttttd  to  ttHer  to  iah  fevertft  "rf  ft  ftuMiclcd*  general 
iifttftfe.  *  1  imagined  s<^thitt£lSkeManl  assassination 
<rfJthe  king — like  a  gunpOwdw  pdot  carri&t  into  exe- 
^utSoit-^r  like  another  fire  b£  Lonckrti1.  When  asked, 
*»tyfcat  is  H,  sir?"  he  answered,  "Mr.  Tteale  has 
lost!  Iris  oilly  son  !n  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
afftidtWn  toMft  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  their  friends 
\VdiHM  dotfsa^r^ccordlttgly ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by 
JtohnsoBf,  it  "appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  compara- 
tively small.  '  ly  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
atld  was>  curious  to  observe  how  Dr,*  Johftson  Would 
beMAflfected.  -He  said,  M  This  is  rf*tatal  extinction  to 
Utikit  family,  as  much  as  if  they  wete  sold  into  cap* 
ttoftyj™  lUpOn  my  mentioning  that  Mr.  Thrale' had 
daughters,  who  might  inherit  his  wealth:  4iDaugh- 
teHs^saiid  Johnson,  warmly,  fthe*ll  no  more  value 
htedaughters  than — "  I  was  going  to  speak,  *  Sir," 
said  hfy  4<  don't  you  know  how  you  yourself  think? 
Sir;  hd>  wishes  to  propagate  his  name."  In  short,  I 
saw  trtatle  succession  strong  in  hls4nftid,  even  where 
tfbei^was  no  name,  no  family  of  an^  long  standing. 
lilsdtt^ft  was  lucky  he  was  not  preseiit  when  this 
misfb*t*kfce  happened.  Johnsok.  w  It  l&  tacky  for 
»wJ/>  People  in  distress  never  think  you  feel  enough." 
B6fewtMi.  u  And,  sir,  they  will  have  the  hope' of 
sWi*$*ydu,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  tnean  !thne ; 
stitd^hBii  you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  isoffifr 
abated^  that  they  will  be  capable  of'  btiing'cbnsifed 
byi^yM  which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  IJjelJ&e, 
would  not  be  the  case."  JoHN&Otf.  "  No/sir ;  vio-  x  v 
lent  pain  of  mind,  like  violent  plun  of  body,  must  be 
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severely  felt"  Boswfiix.  u  1  own,  sir,  I  hare  not 
80  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  as  some 
people  have,  or  pretend  to  have:  but  I  know  this, 
that  I  yfould  4o  all  ia  my  power  to  relieve  tfcenn" 
Johnson.  ?  Sir,  it  ;is  affectation  to  pretend  to  fed 
the  distress  of  otters  ae  muph  09  they  do  themselves. 
It  is  equally  so,  as  if.  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as 
much  pain  while  a  friend's  kg  is  cutting  off,  as  be 
does.  No,  sir ;  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and 
just  nature  of  sympathy.  1  would  hate  gone  to  the" 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved  this  boy*" 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.  The  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I  need  not  say  bow 
much  they  wish  to  see  you  in  Loudon."  He  said, 
u  We  shall  hasten  hack  from  Taytafs." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies  of  the 
place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was  out  of 
the  room,  not  only  with  veneration  but  affection.  It 
pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in 
his  riative  eity. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a  widow  lady,  had  each 
a  house,  and  garden,  and  pleasure-ground,  prettily 
situated  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoining 
to  LichfiekL  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner  there, 
leaving  me  by  myself  without  any  apology ;  I  won- 
dered at  this  want  of  that  facility  of  manners,  from 
which  a  man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to 
a  boose  where  he  is  intimate ;  I  felt  it  very  unplea- 
sant to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country  town, 
where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to  think 
myself  unkindly  deserted ;  but  I  was  soon  relieved, 
and  convinced  that  my  friend,  instead  of  being  de- 
ficient in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the  matter  with 
perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the  following  note  in 
Jife  handwriting : 
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"  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  pn  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two." 

I  kc&pted  of  trie  invitation,  and  had  here  another 
probf  fcow  amiable  hts' character  was  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  khetf  Wtrt  foeit.  - 1  ira*  tiot  informed, 
tin  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Gastrel  V  husband  was  the 
clergyman  who,  white  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon- 
Atfon,  where  he  Was  proprietor  of  Shakfcpettrtfs  garden, 
with  gothie  batbaritjr  cut  down  his  mulberry-tree1, 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neigh- 
bours. His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe*  on  the 
'  satitfe  authority,  participated  in  the  guih  of  what  the 
enthusiasts  of  bur  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  [the  following] 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her  son : 

,      ,  ["  TO  MBS.  TfiRAl|E,  Letters, 

"  Lichfield,  25th  March,  1776.  v'  L 
"1)ear  madam, — This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  P*30** 
many  days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little  re* 
lietfed,  nothing  remains  for  a  frknd  but  to  come  and  partake  it 
,  f '  Vopp,  dear,  sweet,  little  boy  I  When  I  read  the  letter  this  day 
to.Mrs.  Aston,  she  said, '  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  translation.' 
T^et,  however  I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in 
i&y  'eyes,  ^d  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him,  nor 
reafoob  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as  you  and  his  father 
Cff$onqd  upon  him. 

"J$e  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  could  not  have  en- 
joyed him  long,  and  shall  not  long  be  separated  from  him.  He 
has  probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 
-^^ftrthfrig  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we  re* 
stgn<  gufsdhres  to  Almighty  Goodness,  and  ftdl  down,  without 
irreverent  murmurs^  before  the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  Good 
and  Evil,  with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  for  a  night, 
.  yet' joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

**  I 'have  known  you,  madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you  want 

*  See  an  accurate  and  animate^  statement  of  Mr.  GastreTs  barbarity,  by  Mr. 
Iff  alone,  In  a  note  on  «*  Some  Account  of  the 'Life  of  William  Shakspeare," 
•  prefixed  to  his  admirable  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  vol.  I  p.  1 1&— JtoswsiA. 
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tp  comfort  you.  What  can  be  done  you  must  do  For  yourseli. 
ltfemeAber  AW;  Aat>6w  chflfl  ft  'ha^V'  &#  ttiefl/thWni  is 
tafev  n<*  only  from  the  4)b of  this (w<*ldy frutl fifaltt tftote  fiibre 
formidable  d*»g$rs  which,  extend  their  mischief; «t<y' eternity. 


3  Wppii 

"When  you  nav£  obtained  by  prayer  such  ttancfoSffit^'as 
nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention^  as  you  cmi ■  upon ijdtfr 
accustomed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainment*.  -( ^Y^p^jdo 
no  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  therefore  think  less 
on  those  whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to 
which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dearest/  dearest  ^A^^iAWMtst 
affectionate  humble  servant,        >        '    \  ^Sauiv  Jtfi*lte&*."Q 

:  1 said  this  loss  would  be  very  distressing  to  fThrale, 
but  she  would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  ijiadi  so^iany 
thing*  to  think  of*  Johnson  ^N1©,  siiyyTHrale 
will  forget  it  first.  She  has  many  things  that  <she 
may  think  of.  JET*  has  many  things  tkxt^tt&mtist 
think  of."  This  was  a  very  just  reiwark  mpDnu*be 
tittfereat  effects  of  those  light  pursuit*  Wbidiibecupy 
a  latent  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious  i  engage- 
ments which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  ue  ifrUm 
brooding  orer  grief.  >jva[  mv 

He  observed  of'  Lord  Bute,  u  It  was  said  itfjAu- 
gustos,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Rome  r that 
he  had  nearer  been  bora,  or  had  aerer  died.  iSo>it 
would  have  been  better  for  this  nation  it  Lord  Bute 
hid  never  been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned  nn 
1  Iti  the  evening  we  went  to  the  To wn-h^  which 
W*r  converted  into  a  temporary  theaitrey  and//  saw 
"Theodosius,"  with  "The  Stratford  Jubilee.''  I  was 
trappy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  coadLfi^^iiQ^s 
j&rt  of  the  pit,  &nd  receiving  aflFectio^ate1,  htSto^e 
from  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were  quite  gay  ^nd 
merry.     I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  that!  con- 
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jftaf6,  as  w^ 

human  f^el|4gs-  \  f  J  wpu^  ##'  ^y^j^ej^m  ;t)ie 

them  ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a  diatanefei  :  Painfor 
the  hte^of  a'  friend,1 6¥  of  *  tfdatiofri  whdtti  taHdw,is 
^c^sionjed. '  jby'$he  want  which  we  feel. '   Iij  tfiri^'the 

X^WA&ktf  ^itbi, sp^tiiaiig!  elsei..  oxj)Q$4w*s 
tlje  vacuity  closes  up  of  itself/'         , ,    i  „(i    }  K,  i,, 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson  *,  another  clergyman 

haraj  Supped  i  with  its  M  our  inn,  and  aitet  fthey.left 

usjiiwaisatnuf)  fate  m  we  nsedtondo  iU  JUwdonk  r 

'  •:  H&e. I^shaDK record. some-  fragmenttst iaftmgi  land's 

con verteti^mj during  this  jaiinrt.     t   .";   ;i   r^-mt  Ifu 

M\ft  Mintage,  sir*  <is  much  *&6re\iiereJtor^iM#\|$?fta 

Aaurdqifl  riraxBaa :  fyr  ha  i&much  less&ble/to  Sftfipdy 

hjmsdfi  hsit  1*  domesti^k  c$ibfort&    You  v«illt  ne^c^ct 

i^y ^ayingt  to  «ofiae  ladies  the  other  daly,  that  It  had 

oftriu  woi*jterrid  nwhy  yaung  womeu  fihapld  marry >  as 

they  have  so  much  more  freedom,  and  s»  much  more 

atfLeWicbii  paid  to  them  while  ubirariied,  jthan/When 

*otoBi«iLH  I  .indeed  did  not  radnfciara  the  stmv& jtfaeon 

ifouftheifc aftarfykag-^tlie  meckttnkm&r(t&im"i  ;iBos- 

m&Axofi  Why  that  &  a  fitK»g'i)iwm  .  I^t  ii<**  not 

imagtoation  anake  it  much  more  impasfciM  itepfit-is 

(liniir^ajit}!!?     Is  it  not,  ta  a  certairi:d^gr^,^jdeJiision 

vara  ubifts  y^dft  as  in  women?"    J(fc»Ns<tefci^ SKhjfeires, 

*bw  I  *\s^!i»i<;t.  .      ■         ,     .   ' -■  nil// "c?.u;?iobo9riT" 

>jg»h|IW  Pfl^**te*s*d»  in.  -the  ,|W  Of  Jgr.  ^*nm'^rfwf7^d 
Ifeproof,  which  Dr.  Johnson  repeated   to  Mrs.  Piozzi.    'Mr.  Pearson  having 
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sir ;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  beginning 
again."  Boswell.  "I  don't  know  but  fthsra  is 
upon  the  whole  more  misery  tb*n  h*PPW?ss '  pn>- 
duced  by  that  passion."    Johnson*  "  I  don't  think 

SO,  Sir."  .»      r  .  >   ♦  <,  ;-    '•     ■  ■    _,,,, 

"Never  speak  of 'a  man  in  his  own  present :  \l\ 
is  always  indelicate,  and.  may  be  offensive." 

"  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  condensation l 
among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  superiority*  and 
it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man  concerning 
himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  whkh 
he  may  hot  wish  to  be  made  known  to  other  persons, 
or  even  brought  to  his  own  recollection*" 

"  A  man  should  be  careful .  never,  to  tell  tales .  of 
himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People  may  be 
amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will  be  re- 
membered, and  brought  out  against  him  upon  some 
subsequent  occasion." 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole  mind 
to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Norton2  has 
made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed 
to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sectary, 
who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only  attended 
regularly  on  publick  worship  with  those  of  his  com* 
munion,  but  made  a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  even  wjote  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  them, 
yet  was  known  to  be  very  licentious  in  indi^ging 
himself  with  women ;  maintaining  that  men  are  to  be 
saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religipn 
had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 

1  [This  very  just  observation  explains  why  the  conversation  of  princes*  and 
of  those  who  ape  princes,  consists  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  questions  J  'The 
badauds  of  all  nations  used  to  wonder  at  Buonaparte's  active  curiosity  and 
desire  of  knowledge  from  the  multitude  of  his  questions,  while  in  fact  he  was 
only  "pitying  at  king." — Ed.] 

2  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and1  in 
1782  created  Baron  Grantly.— Ma  lone. 
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between  the'  sexes.     JbHttsON.    *  Sir,  there*  fe  no» 
trusting"  to  that  -mazy  friety." 

F<*bse*Ved  thkt  it  was  strange  bow  well  Scotchmen 
wetfc'  known  to  otfe  another  in  their  own  country; 
though  born  in  very  distant  counties ;  for  we  do  not 
find  that  the  gefttterfren  of  neighbouring  counties  in 
England  are  mutually  known  to  each  other.  John* 
son,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  at  once  saw  and  ex- 
pfoihed  the  reason  of  this:  "Why,  sir,  you  have 
Bdittfhtfgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from  all  your"  couzn 
ties  itaeef ,  and  which  is  not  so  large  but  they  ate  alt 
knttivn.  There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection 
in  England,  except  London,  where  from  its  great  size* 
and  dfffhsioti,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  unknown  to 
each  Other." 

Chi  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an  equi- 
page properly  suited  to  a  wealthy  well-beneficed 
clergyman:  Dr.  Taylor's  large  roomy  post-chaise, 
dtaW  by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
stiffly  jolly  postilions,  which  conveyed  us  to  Ash- 
bourne; where  I  found  my  friend's  schoolfellow 
living  upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corresponding 
Wfftt  his  substantial  creditable  equipage :  his  house, 
garden,  pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
gtitfff/'tind  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
sh&ilfl  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  execute 
dWft^letWy.  Let  him  not  draw  an  outline  wider  than 
h^  fc&rt  fill  up.  I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show 
aM-frragnificence  which  excite  at  once  ridicule  and 
pily.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and 
good  preferment  in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary 
of;  Westminster,  and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a 
diligent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the 
town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I 
was  told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  a£  this 
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itjvy^iiaepUoned.tora^ 

dfctfiikutftd  two  hundred  ptmndsiahorig  sfcteh'tJfltlttni 
»4po4  intteedtotf  Jbisi&ssittanctLi  fid^had'torite- 
q^otly^cp^Mei^btepoKtwal  iritfetest  m-thfe  dotttftf 
of  Derby,  which  lie  employed  to  isdppotft  th#lDfevoii- 
share  family  ;i  for  /though  the  Schoolfellow  mid 'friend 
of J<ih?m»p  be;W«8fa«iwIi5g.  I  ^dald^ot  pe*ceit%ta 
his  character  much  Congeniality  of  any  sort  vrtth'th it 
of  Johnson*  who,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  haS  a 
very  strong  understanding/'  His  size,  nnd  'fi^iire,' 
and  oowtenanee,  and  manner,  werfe  tha^'Of  hil&aHf 
English  squire,  with  tht  parson  supfer4ii6uc^:i1ttid 
I  took  particular  notice  of  his  uppeiM&rvaht; 'J&h'' 
PftOT>  a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple  clothefe,  *m&  a!' 
large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or  major-doma^f'  $, 
bishpp^  ■'  !<     •  iA 

,i>&  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with*  gteat^tfl1 
di^ifcy;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  tire  dante^M1 
accflu#t  of  their  schoolfellow,  Congreve,  th&t  h^ltfaft' 
given  to  Mr.  Hector;  adding  a  remark  of  '^fchPliftJ^ 
mWt  to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  ifrthfe'dectilie 
of  lf life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprint^  u^^e!^1 
mind:  "  There  is  nothing  against which  drdd'ii&tt! 
should  be  so  much  upon  his  guard  a#  putting1  Kiaisfeff 
to  nurse."     Innumerable  have  been  the  'mfe&neholjjr 
instances  of  men. once  distinguished  foi-  firm»esM,nt-^' 
solution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  daj%  hhv&<b&?ft>(l 
govern^  like  cbiMren,  by  interested  femate'&rtfftS&w 

JXr*  Taylor  commeaaded  a  physician1  -W&>'  w£S^ 
knpwa  tp  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  ^1  8{*lflP? 
mggy,  jetties  for  him,  as  many  people  in  the^ccfuhlity^ 
di^ke^Un.?  Johnson.  "BntyOushould<?onsi4e^ 
si^frth^tfey  ^v^ry  o^e  of  your  victories  he  i»ia  l&ieiyft 
fofijoy^y  *$a|Liof  tyhom  you  get  the  betWrwi^*!111 

»  [DrT  Bufter,  who  afterwards  came  to  practise  in  London,  and  attended 
Johnson  m  his  last  illness. — Ed.] 
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veiy  apgry^AD^Jfesolvb  itfoti to  employ  him ;  wfrerea* 
if ,  pwple  i  get  the  better .  of  you :  in  argument  itxki't 
himr  t^y'llfeinkv  .tWe^ll  sdndftr  Dr.- '[Btftter) 
nevertheless/  "  r  This  was'dnMotaeflvfettoto  d&p  htiA 
mf$M  buiw» natures  ».•>/■  ■/•■>  ••+  ■  ■'•■'■  :    '  t( 

,  Neartday  we  talked  of  aibodk^iri  which  an  eminent 
ju^ge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  thi  publick;  as 
having  pranouneed  an  unjust  decision  in  a  great 
cause*  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication 
would  not  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  u  For," 
said  bft  "  eitbier  he  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  dd 
ii\j  Vjstioe.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own  consciousness 
wifyprptect  him  ;  if  be  toieant  to  do  injustice,  he  will 
be  g^ad  to* see,  the  man  who  attacks  him  so  much 
vexetf.?  :» 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr; 
Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning  speedily1  io 
London  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out  &fter! 
dinger*    A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were  h?9' 
guci^Sjitbat  day.  :    M" 

J>r,  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one  ^ho1 
ha^Mta^oed  to  the  state  of  the  philosophical  wise  man, 
th#Jhis,  to  Jbave  no  want  of  any  thing.  u  Then,  sfr," 
saj44*  "  the  savage  is  a  wise  man/'  u  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  J\{}$QuWt-  mean  simply  being  without, — but  not 
haying  .a  want."  I  maintained,  against  this  prt>- 
poeitwn,  .that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  clothes,  for 
ins,t£#fl$**han  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them.  John^ 
sotf*  "Wp,  sir;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  thfey 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect. 
W^?  i  (Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  fess  reajtected1 
fojrWs; i coarse  blue'  coat  and  black  stock?  And  JMra  l 
fiq4)fcbe .King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain,  because  the 
tligflifiy  0f  his  diameter  is  sufficient."     I  bete  bdtotight^ 


1  TAadrew  Stuart's  "  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  Douglas  Cahse"-u- 
Ed.] 
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myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly  said,  "  Wuuld 
not  you,  sir,  be  the  better  foe  velvet  enibraidecy  ?" 
Johnson.  u  Sir*  you  put  an  end  to  all  augmuafct 
when  yon  introduce  your  opponent  himself.  Have 
you  no  better  manners?  These  is  your  want1",  I 
apologised  by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as  en;  in- 
stance of  one  who  wapted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some  addi- 
tional lustre  from  dress.  :  *  / 

{laving  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  Derby,  anjd  availed  pwseltfes^rfa 
moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  m]H  couatifyifcan, 
Dr«  Butter,  then  physician  there*  He  ftaa  ingmat 
indignation  because  Lord  Moimtetuartfs  !bill  for  a 
Scotch  militia  had  been  lost  Br*  Johnsdn  was  as 
violent  against  it  "I  am  glad/'  said  be,  "fthat 
parliament  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  oath  You 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  timidity  of) our 
scoundrels  "  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  miiiistoy^f  It 
nay  be  observed,  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoutuitcl, 
very  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  is  which  it  is 
generally  understood,  but  as  a  strong  term  of  disap- 
probation*; as  when  be  abruptly  answered  Mis. 
Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  "  Ready  to 
become  a  scoundrel,  madam;  with  a  little; .more 
spoiling  you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  comfflfte 
rascal a ;"  he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capricious  and 
self-indulgent  valetudinarian4;  a  character  firoiwhich 
Ed-  I  have  heard  him  express  great  disgust ;  [particularly 
when  it  connected  itself  in  his  mind  with  inieikatnal 

.-■  .it 

1  TThe  want  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been  common  to  both. — Ed.] 
•  ["It  is  so  very  difficult,"  be  said,  on  another  occasion,  to  Mts-JPfecri, 
"for  a  sick  man  not  to  be  a  scoundrel."  It  may  be  here  observed,  tiiat 
scoundrel  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  word  of  his.  In  hiB  Dictttnfcry,  he 
defined  knpoty  a  sconndttl ;  loon,  a  scoundrel ;  tout,  a  scoundrel;  mfUfht^  a 
scoundrel ;  stieakup,  a  scoundrel ;' rascal,  a  scoundrel;  and  scoundrel  iteetr  ne 
defines  a  mean  rascal;  a  low  petty  t>ittri«— Ed.]  i.    ; , 

3  Anecdotes^  p.  176* — Boswell. 

4  [See pok,  16th  Sept  1777 Ed.]  "  »i         *i^       - 
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Apathy.]  ["Nothing  more  certainly  offended  Dr.  ?»<*«* 
Johnson  than  /the  idea  of  a  man's  mental  faculties  P* 
decaying  by  tim&  '  It  is  not  true ;  sir/  would  he 
say :  '  what  a  man  could  once  do,  he  would  always 
do,  unless,  indeed,  by  dkit  of  vicious  indolence,  and 
compliance  with  the  nephews  and  nieces  who  crowd 
round  an  old  fellow,  and  help  to  tuck  him  in,  till 
he,  contented  with  the  exchange  of  fame  for  ease, 
e'en  resolves  to  let  them  set  the  pillows  at  his  back, 
and  gives  no  farther  proof  of  his  existence  than  just 
to  suck  the  jelly  that  prolongs  it/  "] 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt  "  //  PaU 
merino.  tillngbfiUerra"  a  romance  praised  by  Cer- 
vantes;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  said,  be  read 
it  4ott  the  language,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his 
Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this  night  at  Lough- 
borough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey. 
I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of 
tb£  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Wedderburne  and  General 
Fraser,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when 
they  were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  life  in 
England.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  a  man  is  very  apt 
to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  risen 
far  above  him.  A  man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher 
sphere,  into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all 
his  former  connexions.  Then,  sir,  those  who  knew 
ihtth  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves  may  think 
that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which 
cannot  be :  and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation 
may  bring  out  things  which  it  would  be  Very  dis- 
agreeable to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company, 
though,  perhaps,  every  body  knows  of  them."  He 
placed  this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and  showed, 
that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the  world  must  not  be 
condemned  too  harshly,  for  being  distant  to  former 
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acquaintance,  even  though  he  may  have  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished,  that 
a  proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shown  by 
great  men  to  their  early  friends.  But  if  either  from 
obtuse  insensibility  to  difference  of  situation,  or  pre- 
sumptuous forwardness,  which  will  not  submit  even 
to  an  exteriour  observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high 
place  cannot  be  preserved ;  when  they  are  admitted 
into  the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state  in 
which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be  repelled, 
and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.  To  one  of  the 
very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his,  old  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  assisted  in  improving  his  pronunciation, 
that  he  found  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  sup- 
pose, had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much 
eagerness  as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him. 
Dr.  Johnson's  remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us  is  certainly  very 
just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  friendship  be- 
tween Charles  Townshend  and  Akenside1 ;  and  many 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  "  it  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who  marries 
for  love."  We  then  talked  of  marrying  women  of 
fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a  common  remark,  that  a 
man  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a 
woman  with  a  very  small  portion,  because  a  woman 
of  fortune  will  be  proportionably  expensive ;  whereas 
a  woman  who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate  in 


1  [This  is  no  appropriate  instance.  Charles  Townshend— the  nephew  of  the 
prime  minister — the*  son  of  a  peer,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of 
the  house  of  lords — was  as  much  above  Akenside  in  their  earliest  days,  as  at  any 
subsequent  period ;  nor  was  Akenside  in  rank  inferior  to  Dr.  BrocUesby,  with 
whom  Charles  Townshend  continued  in  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his 
life — En.] 
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?3BfP!fk,  *SW?M  ?*****  ?P°n  fc  *, this  is 

w¥fe$fWe?f>  ?J??Vds  it  judiciously;   but  a 
:TJ^^A0i^!lthe^^al?d  ^."WJ  ^>r;tne  first 
^S^?i.feif?^W^  ?^.^  «ust  in  spending 
i^^^j^  thrpw^  i(  ^way  witk'g^at.jp^isipii.n 
,  J^aprpis^  :the,}adie$  of  the  present  age,  insisting 
mfyurkff  were  ^^  ^ithful.  to  their  {hysban(ls,  and 
^|o^£yirtupus  in  eyerj  respect,  than- in  former  times, 
j&fi$?t  $$?<  MPderstapdings  were  better  cultivated. 
Ijj  jv^g  a^jncjteubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good 
<Ji§#8fi$?£V  *%'  he} was  never  querulous,  never  prone 
t^^m(y^igl)  r^ga^t  t^e  present  times,'  a&  is  so  common 
Mf^^i  jypejfi^i^l  jnjpds.are  oi\  the  fret.     On  the  conr 
tfftry^he  was  willing  to  speak  favourably  of  hi$  own 
^ft}*:?^  indeed,  maintained  its  superiority  in  c;very 
re^jge^t,  ^xcept  in  its  reverence  for  government;  the 
-r^q^{£pQ. of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause, 
tp^^sjj.ock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  tha 
rp^f^l^fta, though  necessary;  and,  secondly,  to  tlje 
ti^d  ^nc^ssions  made  to  faction  by  successive  ad- 
nypi&^^j^ns  in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.     I 
'WshflBWf  to  ^'m^>  ^at  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at 
last  recover  its  just  influence. 

^^^jpester  we  read  in. the  newspaper  that  Dr. 
J[^n^n^as  dead1.  J.  thought  that  the  death  of  an 
qjc^l^iQ^fellow,  and  one  with  whom  Jie  had  lived  a 
go^d^l  ip  London,  would  have  affected  my  fellow- 
t^y^l^r  jjnuch :  but  he  only  said,  "  Ah !  ppor  Jamy !" 
^tfllfflfltte?  however,  when  weVere,  in  the  chaise, 
%  ^^,j^ith  more  tenderness,  "  Since  I  set  out  on 
this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young 
one; — Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry"  (meaning  Mr. 
3&MftUon).    ... 

tit; a     i''"     K  ,•  *'(i    •• 

Ulimi  '"'    »  [Br.  James  died  23d  March,  1776. -Ed.]   4 
VOL.  III.  B  B 
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Having  lain  at  St  Alban's  on  Thursday,  March 
28,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning;  at  Barnet.  I 
expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of  mind  which  I  could 
not  help ;  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  my  wife  and 
children,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  from  me, 
might,  perhaps,  be  ill.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  consider 
how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  you  are  ill."  This  sudden  turn  relieved 
me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to 
be  an  ingenious  fallacy1.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be 
satisfied  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I  myself  was  well : 
but  we  might  have  a  mutual  anxiety,  without  the 
charge  of  folly;  because  each  was,  in  some  degree, 
uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  London, 
that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the 
high  and  varied  intellectual  pleasure  which  it  fur- 
nishes. I  experienced  immediate  happiness  while 
whirled  along  with  such  a  companion,  and.  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one  day  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's, that  a  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present, 
but  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add — or  when 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ?"  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir,  you  are  driving  rapidly  Jrom  something,  or  to 
something/ '  * 

Ed-  [Yet  it  was  but  a  week  before  (21st  March)  that 

he  had  said  that  "  life  had  few  things  better  than 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  V  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  justife  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  observation,] 


1  Surely  it  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  sound  and  rational  argument.  He  who  is  per- 
fectly well,  and  apprehensive  concerning  the  state  of  another  at  a  distance  from 
him,  knows  to  a  certainty  that  the  fears  of  that  person  concerning  hit  health  are 
imaginary  and  delusive ;  and  hence  has  a  rational  ground  for  supposing  that 
his  own  apprehensions,  concerning  his  absent  wife  or  friend,  are  equally  un- 
founded.— Ma  LONE. 

2  [See  tHaopost,  19th  September,  1777.— Ed.] 
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[^That  it  was  unlucky  for  those  who  delighted  to  echo  p*°«U 
Johnson's  sentiments,  that  he  would  not  endure  from 
them  to-day  what  he  had  yesterday,   by  his  own 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  made  them  fond  of 
repeating  V] 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "  Some  men,  and 
very  thinking  men  too,  have  not  those  vexing 
thoughts  2.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same  all  the 
year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain, 
is  the  same.  But  I  believe  most  men  have  them  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  having  them. 
If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were  distressed  by  that 
malady,  I  would  force  myself  to  take  a  book ;  and 
every  time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Me- 
lancholy, indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every  means 
but  drinking.5' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  booksellers  in 
the  Poultry;  from  whence  he  hurried  away,  in  a 
hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  I 
called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  promised 
to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe  return ;  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sitting  with  her  at  tea, 
and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour :  for, 
it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  found 
the  coach  was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and 

1  [See  post,  1st  April,  1781 ,  a  similar  instance.  Menage  attributes  to 
the  celebrated  Duke  de  Montausier  (the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere)  a  like  dis- 
position, and  gives  an  amusing  instance* — Menagiana,  vol  in.  p.  91. — Ed.] 

*  The  phrase  "  vexing  thoughts,"  is,  I  think,  very  expressive.  It  has  beett 
familiar  to  me  from  my  childhood  ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Psalms  in 
Metre,"  used  in  the  churches  (I  believe  I  should  *say  kirks)  of  Scotland,  PsaL 
xliii.  v.  6. 

"  'Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 
What  should  discourage  thee  ? 
And  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  me  ?'* 

Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  early  prepossession.  But  at  a  ma- 
turer  period  of  life,  after  looking  at  various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  version  used  in  Scotland  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best ; 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  having  a  better.  It  has  in  general  a  simplicity 
and  unction  of  sacred  poesy  ;  and  in  many  parts  its  transfusion  is  admirable.— 

BOSWELL. 

B  B  2 
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Miss  Thrale,  and  Slgnor  Baretti,  their  Italian  master; 
to  Bath,  This  was  not  showing  the  attention *  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  the  "  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend ;"  the  Indue  who  had  hastened  from  the 
country  to  console  a  distressed  mother,  who  he  un? 
.  derstood  was  very  anxious  for  his  return.  They  had, 
I  found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. I  was  glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was 
still  resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.(  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he  had  en- 
tertained some  doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  which 
they  had  suffered ;  and  his  doubts  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  well  founded.  He  observed,  indeed  very  justly, 
that  "  their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed,  that  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would  force 
them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them  unless  his 
advice  was  asked,  lest  they  might  suspect  th^tlie  re- 
commended what  he  wished  on  his  own  account**  I 
was  not  pleased  that  his  intimacy  with  Jlf.  ThraLe's 
family,  though  it  no  doubt  contributed  muqn  to  his 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  restraint :  not,  as  has  been  grossly  suggje§£eiL  that 
it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task  to  talk  for  the'  enter- 
tainment  of  them  and  their  company ;  but  .that  he 
was  not  quite  at  his  ease;  which,  liowevieiL  might 
partly  be  owing  to  his  own  honest  pricje  -  tnat  dig- 
nity of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  appearing 'too 
compliant.  "    ^ 

On  Sunday,  lllarch  31,1  called  on  him  aiici*  sliowpd 
him   as   a  curiosity   which   I   had  discovered,    ms 

i  [Hywntf  r  T^jomneyj mugj,ha«te  bj*»  .fettled  if*  soma/latr;,  ^UiM^r 
the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  it  was  arranged,  it  would  surely  nave 
been  stntypifiP^ciuBonU  s«Jiferta|ipsarao<te  h«tf  inte^t^ili  [  jBw*tf, 
oo  the  other  hand,  with  more  appearance  of  justice,  complained. that  John#on 
had  not^lleiWHHybota^ 
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**  'Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of  Abyssinia,"  which 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent  me,  it  being  then  little 
known  as  one  of  his  works.  He  said,  u  Take  no 
iiotice  of  it,"  or  "Don't  talk  of  it."  He  seemed  to 
think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six-and-twenty* 
I  said  to  him,  "  Your  style,  sir,  is  much  improved 
since  you  translated  this."  He  answered,  with  a  sort 
of  triumphant  smile,  "  Sir,  I  hope  it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning,  I  found 
him  very  busy  putting  his  books  in  order,  and,  as 
they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds  of  dust 
were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large 
gloves,  such  as  hedgers  use.  His  present  appearance 
put  me  in  mind  of  ray  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's  descrip- 
tion of  him,  "A  robust  genius,  born  to  grapple  with 
whole  libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  me  and  Captain  Cook,  the  day  before, 
at  dinner  at  Sir  John  Pringle's ;  and  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  ce- 
lebrated circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to  many 
of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  of  his  Voyages.  I  told  him  that  while  I  was 
with  the  captain  I  catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity 
and  adventure,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little 
he  can  learn  from  such  voyages."  Boswell.  "  But 
one  is  carried  away  with  the  general,  grand,  and  in- 
distinct notion  of  a  voyage  round  the  world." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  a  man  is  to  guard  himself 
against  taking  a  thing  in  general."  I  said  I  was 
certain  that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjecture,  because 
they  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those  countries 
to  understand  so  much  as  they  have  related.     Objects 
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falling  under  the  observation  of  the  senses  might  be 
clearly  known;  but  every  thii^g  intellectual,  eyery 
thing  abstract — politicks,  morals,  and  religion,  must 
be  darkly  guessed,  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  s*me 
opinion.  He  upoi*  another  occasion,  when  a  friend 
mentioned  to  him  sevepal  extraordinary  facts,  as  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  dily  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was 
respected  by  these  gentlemen ;  they  told  me  none  of 
these  things/9 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native  of 
*  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  this  country.  He  was  struck  with  the  ele- 
gance of  his  behaviour,  and  accounted  for  it  thus: 
"  Sir,  he  had  passed  his  time,  while  in  England,  only 
in  the  best  company ;  so  that  all  that  he  bad  acquired 
of  our  manners  was  genteel.  As  a  proof  of  this,  sir, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham ; 
they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting  me, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  distinctly ;  and  there  was  so 
little  of  the  savage  in  Oraai,  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other  V 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  after 
the  rising  of  the  H^use  of  Lords,  where  a  branch, of 
the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas  estate,  in  whjfih 
I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on,  I  broi^ghi 
with  me  Mr.  Mwray,  solicitor-general  of  Scotl#i#J, 
now  one  of  ths^fldges  of  the  court  of  session*  wi$ 
the  title  of  Lord.  Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Spjj- 
citor's  rertatipn,  Lord  Charles  Hay2,  with  whona  I  kij^w 
»•    *  ■  •  *,  t. 

1  [This  might  perhaps  have  been  more  justly  attributed  to  the  defect  of  his 
tight  (see  ante^  p.  266,  n)  than  to  any  resemblance  between  Omai'  and  Lord 
Mulgrave. — Ed*!' 

»  [Third  son  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  an  officer  in  tfce 
army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  officer  who  invited  the  French  guards  to  fire.  He  was  after- 
wards third  in  command  under  Lord  Loudon  and  General  Hopson,  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada  $  but  expressing  himself  with  some  violence  against  the 
tardiness  of  his  superiors,  he  was,  on  the  31st  July,  1757*  put  under  arrest  and 
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Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acquainted.  Johnson.  "  I 
wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles ',  and  I  thought 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court-martial.  I 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  he  died ;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasing  man  in  conversation,  and  a  reading  man. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high.  They  who  stand 
forth  the  foremost  in  danger,  for  the  community, 
hatva  the  respect  of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much 
more  respected  than  any  other  man  who  has  little 
money.  In  a  commercial  country,  money  will  always 
purfcfoase  respect.  But  you  find,  an  officer,  who  has, 
property  speaking,  no  money,  is  every  where  well ' 
received  and  treated  with  attention.  The  character 
of  a  soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead."  Boswell. 
"  Yet,  sir,  I  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse 
thought  of  than  other  men  in  the  same  rank  of 
life ;  such  as  labourers."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a 
common  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man,  and 
any  quality  which  procures  respect  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  grossness.  A  man  of  learning  may 
be  $o  vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  re- 
spect him.  A  common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats 
n^bfe-  than  he  can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common 
soMier  is  civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures 
iiitri  a  degree  of  respect/5  The  peculiar  respect  paid 
W>4hfcfl  military  character  in  France  was  mentioned. 
feW&wELL.  "I  should  think  that  where  military  men 
*}&&  so  "numerous,  they  would  be  less  valuable  as  not 
'He¥ng  i&re."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  wherever  a  par- 
15^^  character  or  profession  is  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  people,  those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued 

sent  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which,  however,  did  not  assemble 
tUI  Feb.  1760;  but  Lord  Charles  died  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  before  the 
sentence  was  promulgated. — Ed.] 

*  [The  editor,  by  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Sir  John  Beckett,  now  judge-ad- 
vocate general,  has  looked  over  the  original  minutes  of  this  court-martial,  but 
rinds  nothing  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Johnson. — Ed.] 
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above  other  men.     We  value  an  Englishman  high 
in  this  bouritfy,  and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in 

itr    ■  j 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the*  ancient  j&ilosdphers  fin? 
the  candour 'and  'good  ftuiriour  with  which  those  of 
different  sects  ais£ufea  with  *kcfc  dther.  JoHNfcoN. 
"  Sir,  they  disputed'  with  good  humour,  because  they 
were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion;  Had  the  ancients 
been  serious  in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had 
their  gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  fiAd  them  re-» 
presented  in  the  poets.  The  people  would  not  have 
suffered  it.  They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were  hot  inter- 
ested in  the  truth  of  them :  tvhen  a  man  has  nothing 
to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good  humour  with  his  opponent. 
Accordingly  you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who 
•  argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper  ;f  the  Stoick, 
who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry1. 
Being  angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
which'  you  value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
uneasiness  which  you  feel.  Every  man  who  attacks 
my  belief,  diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence 
in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  arid  I  am 
angry  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy.  :  Those  only 
who  believed  in  revelation  have  beeri  atigr^af  Having 
their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  thfey  6riiyjfead 
something  upon  which  they  could  rest  as  iri&tt&tfof 
fact."  Murray.  u  It  seems  to  iti&  that  W$  ire 
'•'  riot"  angry1  at  a  ftrari  for  controverting  !att^o#ttlfon 
;  which  w#  believe  and  value ;  we  rather  pity/Jam." 
^$jb*£9$..  "$fe  sir,t6,  be  $tte,  tyhen  #otf  &$§  a 
\M&tito'hwe  that belief  which  you  think i» ;otanfiiiite 


6 j < b  l M*^M$*<Mfo  4o* tjie  pleadings  rfoc'nnd  again**  Pkatyr^plaxo?* 
i. .,  Ifaqiteiot  mhe&  the  Stoic,  fceu^^fea^hx  ft^YOtt  irv .MtSFm  Wpw> 
o iUqfam  W  Jupiter,  but,  them  wems,  no  {o?e  of  temper.  t^'£i^^cfLlsl6^ 

"lM':   f>JJi  ',J,t     ^'-     ""    '-        •■{*.-...         -  ,    ...t      ,,    ,:    .,„„,[,,,     WV.|(rff' 
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advantage,  you  wish  yrejl  to  him ;  but  your  primary 
consideration  i$  ypi^  ovvyn  .qyiet.     If  a  madman  were 
to  come  into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  we^sbo^diitf^the^tate  of  his  mind ;  but  our 
primary  cowrider^c^,^^^jj?{e,to  take  care  of  our- 
selves.   We  shorty  hp^^hipfi  ,dptyn  first,  and  pity 
him  afterwards.  No,  ^ev^jy^jM*  will  dispute  with 
great  good  humour  ujx^i  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
jnot,urterested>.    I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the 
probability  of  another  man's  son  being  hanged ;  but 
if  a  flwn  jealously  enforpes  the  probability  that  my 
own  spn  wjjl.te  hanged*  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a 
very  good  humour  ^vitjh  him."     I  added  this  illus- 
tration, "If  a  man  endeavours  Jo  convince  me  that 
my  wife,,  whom  I  love  ve ry  nmcb*  and  jto  whom  I 
pjace  gf-eat  oonfi<Jeoce,  is  a  disagreeably  wpf pan,  and 
is  even  unfaithful  to  me*  I  shall  be  very  angry, 
forrJtie  Js  putting  me. in  fear  of  being  .upltappy." 
^u^ray.  "But,  sir,  truth  will  always  b^ar  an  ex- 
amination"   Johnson.  "  Yes*  sir,  but  it  is  painful 
jto  be  forced  to  defend  it.     Consider,  sir,  bow  should 
,  ypfli  like*,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be 
.triedbefore  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week/5 
, ,  r,rt  We  ; talked  of  eduqatjon  at  great  schools ;  the  ad- 
,h  vantages,  and,  disadvantages,  of4  whiph;  Johnson  dis- 
j^j^ajie^  in  a  luminous  manney  ^  tflit  his  arguments 
ioP£$pp#d$ rated  so  much  in,  favour,  of  the  benefit  which 
•nft  tyf¥  wfigood  P^rts  wight  receive  at.  o^  of  tbetti  \ 
ii($WfcJ  fc*w  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was, very 

'•UU^A'^ttiliaf  adtantage  of  an  education  in  onr  ^mblte  achoeli  wa*  fcftatfaa  in 

R  fitetf  b&^liaKieiitary  speeches,  by  one  late  Jtf*  C*uv^—himsetfav  treat 

authority  and  example  on  such  a  subject    "  Foreigners  often  ask,  vBy  What 

irtiwfcf su*qnime*«pted' smquatm.  of! men, ^neflfied  «wre  or  leas  W*m>fo f<* 

the  performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  is  secured  V    First, 

~     awer  (with  the  prejudices  perhaps  of  Eton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to 

sWetri  of  pufctfc  schools  aod  universities.  From  these  instltatkn*  U  derived 

M'&n^uage  of  the  prayer  of  Out  collegiate  ehur&et)  *  *  dme  «aft%4^W» 


^'fitojuatfe  of  the  prayer  or*  Our  collegiate  ehur&et)  *  *  dwe  «Mfip 
r^»  ft?  iehJetHeb  country  Ufa' Iti  ehnreltrMi  Muttf  It  is  itf  her jpublic 
schools  and  universities  that  the  youth  of  England  ore,  by  a  discrpBhe  which 
shallow  judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undervalue,  prepared  for  the 
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much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  to-day  in  his 
determination  to  send  his  own  son  to  Westminster 
school.  I  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard 
to  ray  own  two  sons;  having  placed  the  eldest  at 
Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster*  I  cannot  say 
which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those  noble 
seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfaction  declare,  thai  my 
boys  have  derived  from  them  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  no  evil :  aud  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be 
grateful  to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valuable 
an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is  often  ignorantly 
urged,  that  the  universities  of  England  are  too  rich1; 
so  that  learning  does  not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would 
do,  if  those  who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  de* 
pended  on  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their 
income.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
is  the  truth ;  the  English  universities  are  not  rich 
enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  man  during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world, 
and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no  longet 
than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away.  Now 
and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old 
in  his  college ;  but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he 
be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a  year 
is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no, more 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scholar. 
We  do  not  allow  our  fellows  to  marry,  because  wt 

,  ■    .pvIi 

duties  of  public,  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid  exceptions,  to  be  surft)  t  but 
in  my  conscience  I  believe,  that  England  would  not  be  what  she  is  without  her 
system  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other  country  can  become  vtbat  Eng- 
land is  without  the  advantages  of  such  a  system."  Such  was  also  Mr.  Gibbon's 
opinion.  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  public  opinion,  that  our  pubKc 
schools,  which  have  produced  so  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  constitution  of  the  English  people." — Memoir*.  Mit.  Works 
jnl.jvp.37 — Ed-]  / 

.i.Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
fe  Oftsgowj  has. uttered,  in  his  *« Wealth  of  Nations,"  some  reflections  upon  ifak 

v  subject  which  are  certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem  to  be  invidious.— 

BoawELL. 
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consider  academical  institutions  ad  preparatory  to  a 
settlement  in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being  em- 
ployed as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thing 
more  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has 
enough  without  teaching  will  probably  not  teach ; 
for  we  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same 
Planner,  a  'man  who  is  to  get  nothing  by  teaching 
will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham  college  was  intended 
as  a  place  of  instruction  for  London ;  able  professors 
were  to  read  lectures  gratis ;  they  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar,  they 
would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had  many  scholars. 
Every  body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest 
of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars ;  and  this  is  the 
case  in  our  universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is 
certainly  not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough 
to  keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  for  his 
life;  In  the  foreign  universities  a  professorship  is  a 
high  thing.  It  is  as  much  almost  as  a  man  can  make 
by  his  learning:  and  therefore  we  find  the  most 
learned  men  abroad  are  in  the  universities.  It  is  not 
so  with  us.  Our  universities  are  impoverished  of 
learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I  wish 
there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  at  Oxford, 
to  keep  first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting  the 
university."  Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  lite- 
rature would  have  a  still  greater  dignity  and  splen- 
dour at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander  living 
sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness  on  account 
pf  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly  thrown  on  his  de* 
ceased  father,  in  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Animated 
Nature,"  in  which  that  celebrated  mathematician  is 
represented  as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  v15*         { 
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lent  as  to  render  bim  incapable  of  proceeding  in  bis 
lecture;  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but  for  the 
publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no  repara- 
tion \  This  led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether 
legal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even  when  a  man's 
deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publication* 
Mr.  Murray  maintained  there  should  be  reparation, 
unless  the  authour  could  justify  himself  by  proving 
the  fact.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much  more 
consequence  that  truth  should  be  told,  than  that  in- 
dividuals should  not  be  made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much 
better  that  the  law  does  not  restrain  writing  freely 
concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages 
will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his 
lifetime,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  in- 
terest, or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on 
having  his  ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too  nice. 
Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the  matter  have 
a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But  if  a  man  could  say 
nothing  against  a  character  but  what  he  can  prove* 
history  could  not  be  written;  for  a  great  deal  is 
known  of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A 
minister  may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes, 
and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  Mr.  Mur- 
ray suggested  that  the  authour  should  be  obliged  to 
show  some  sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  re^ 
quire  a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firmly  and 
resolutely  opposed  any  restraint  whatever,  as  adverse 
to  a  free  investigation  of  the  characters  of  mankind2. 

1  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  dead  before  Mr.  Maclaurin  discovered  the  ludicrous 
erroor.  But  Mr.  Nourse,  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  work, 
upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  agreed  very  handsomely  to  have  the 
leaf  on  which  it  was  contained  cancelled,  and  reprinted  without  it,  at  his  own 
-expense. — Boswell. 

*  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said  is  undoubtedly  good  sense ;  yet  I  am 
£  -afraid  that  law,  though  defined  by  Lord  Coke  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  is  not 
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On  Thursday,*  4th  April,  having  called  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so 
firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that  it  might 
be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and 
yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson,  "  Then,  sir,  it  would 
not  be  shot  at.  Nobody  attempts  to  dispute  that  two 
and  two  make  four:  but  with  contests  concerning 
moral  truth,  human  passions  are  generally  mixed, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  liable  to  assault  and 
misrepresentation." 

altogether  with  him  ;  for  it  is  held  in  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  reputa- 
tion even  of  a  dead  man  may  he  punished  as  a  libel  because  tending  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  There  is,  however,  I  believe,  no  modern  decided  case  to  that 
effect.  In  the  King's  Bench,  Trinity  term,  1790,  the  question  occurred  on  oc- 
casion of  an  indictment,  the  King  v.  Topham,  who,  as  a  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper entitled  "  The  World,1'  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  against  Earl  Cowper,  *. 
deceased,  because  certain  injurious  charges  against  his  lordship  were  published 
in  that  paper.  An  arrest  of  judgment  having  been  moved  for,  the  case  was 
afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My  friend  Mr.  Const,  whom  I  delight  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abilities  but  his  manners — a  gentle- 
man whose  ancient  German  blood  has  been  mellowed  in  England,  and  who  may 
be  truly  said  to  unite  the  baron  and  the  barrister,  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Mr.  Topham.  Ue  displayed  much  learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  general 
question;  which,  however,  was  not  decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  arrest 
chiefly  on  the  informality  of  the  indictment  No  man  has  a  higher  reverence 
for  the  lanr  of  England  than  I  have ;  but  with  all  deference  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  prosecution  by  indictment,  if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to 
justify,  must  often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  juries,  whom  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  resolutely  interpose. 
Of  late  an  act  of  parliament  has  passed  declaratory  of  their  full  right  to  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  in  matter  of  libel ;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  in  by  a 
popular  gentleman,  many  of  his  party  have  in  most  extravagant  terms  de- 
claimed-on  the  wonderful  acquisition  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For  my  own 
part  iT'Cver  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  right  was  inherent  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  a  jury,  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  inseparable  from  their  im- 
portant function.  To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,-  is,  I  think,  narrowing 
its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  common  law.  Would  it 
not  rather  weaken  the  right  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  old  and  universally 
acknowledged  right,  should  the  legislature  pass  an  act  in  favour  of  it  ?  In  my 
"  Latter  to*  the  People  of  Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lords 
of  Session,"  published  in  1785,  there  is  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  con/. 
,Cise,  and  I  hope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of  the  matter,  1  presume  to  quote: 
'**  ISf  jM**^  P$  England  are  judges  of  lav  as  well  as  vffaci  in  many  civil  an£ 
in  au  criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  of  resistance  may  not  be  misappre- 
hended, any  more  than  my  principles  of  submission,  I  protest  that  I  should  be 
^JfcrJttt  rmau  in  the  world  to  encoatage  juries  to  contradict  rating  (wantonly,  or 
rfcnwrseiy^  .tteaopjsian,  of  the*  judges*  On.  the .  contrary /I  .ilAi&SavejiiUiaii 
Ifctearftapectfi^to  tta  ft«tei  tke-  bench,  ^fli^A^miibiytiaf^ 

iritefcbe  *rejl  directed  in  forming >th*irtmn*phiixm  which,/' and  nobtaoosbetV 
is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return  upon  their  oaths.  But  where*  aftHr.ilu»<aftto»- 
{tfenHotaU  ti^  th0|tt4ge?fca«0aHl*  they  a*e  decidedly  «f  a  dhTe^irt<i>pin*W/ftom 
Adm*  ttejhhftve  .not  only  %pmer  and  a  rigfrti  bn|r^  mctop^f JijataJokite  ,\ 

to  bring  m  a  verdict  accordingly."— -Bos well. 
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On  Friday,  5th  April,  being  Good  Friday,  after 
having  attended  the  morning  service  at  St.  Clement's 
church,  I  walked  home  with  Johnson.  We  talked  of 
the  Roman  Catholick  religion.  Johnson.  "  In  the 
barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests  and  people  were  equally 
deceived ;  but  afterwards  there  were  gross  corruptions 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  stock  as  indulgences  to 
priests  to  have  concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images, 
not,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  permitted." 
He  strongly  censured  the  licensed  stews  at  Rome. 
Boswell.  "  So  then,  sir,  you  would  allow  of  no 
irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  sexes  ?" 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir.  I  would 
punish  it  much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain 
j»  it.  In  all  countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in 
all  countries  there  has  been  theft ;  but  there  may  be 
more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All  men  will  na- 
turally commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally 
steal.  And,  sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has 
been  often  done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  violating 
the  decent  order  of  life;  nay,  should  be  permitted 
in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily 
enforced,  would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and 
would  promote  marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — "  Suppose  a  man  has 
a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her 
misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world,  should  he 
keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so, 
be  accessary  to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy, 
unsuspecting  man  might  come  and  marry  this  woman, 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth."  John- 
son. "Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His 
daughter  is  in  his  house ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her, 
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be  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  if  any 
man,  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  many  her, 
he  ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling 
why,  because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or, 
if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty, 
he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house.  You  are  to 
consider  the  state  of  life  is  this ;  we  are  to  judge 
of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  a 
man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell  us 
the  faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who 
has  debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to 
say  to  every  body—'  Take  care  of  me ;  don't  let  me 
into  your  house  without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched 
a  friend's  daughter.     I  may  debauch  yours.' "  ^ 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  *■ 
the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure.  There 
was  no  affectation  about  him;  and  he  talked,  as 
usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on  which, 
I  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  John- 
son were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed 
it  as  much  as  I  could,  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they-were  to  carry 
with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the  little  towns 
of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have  time  to 
see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their 
guard.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Ba- 
retti. No,  sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice, 
to  Mr.  Jackson  *  (the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him 


1  A  gentleman,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  knowledge,  has  been 
styled  omniscient.  Johnson,  I  think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-knowing  as 
It  is  a  verbum  solinne,  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being.— Boswell.  [Mr. 
Richard  Jackson,  a  barrister,  member  for  New  JRomney,  and  F«  R.  S,,  had  ob- 
tained, from  the  universality  of  his  information  on  all  topics,  the  appellation  of 
"  omniscient  Jackson"  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Shelburn's,  and  be- 
came a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  his  lordship's  administration  in  1782.  Mr.  Jack- 
son died  in  1786.— Ed.] 
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a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure, 
see  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice*  and)  as 
much  more  as  we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of 
animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his.  Tern  arks 
on  Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  -could  make  a 
bode  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  get  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a 
work."  This*  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour 
upon  the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  con- 
templation, and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition  made 
him  utter ;  "  No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote 
*  except  for  money."  Numerous  instances  to  nefute 
this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character 
which  were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was 
wont  to  produce  quite  unexpectedly  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner.     "  I  lately,"  said  he,  "  received  a 
letter  from  the  East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom 
I  formerly  knew  very  well;  he  had  returned  from 
that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was 
reckoned,  before  means  were  found  to  acquire  those 
immense  sums  which  have  been  brought  from  then*© 
■of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and 
lived  very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died.    After 
Jier  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  garijing, :$n$*,$$ 
all  he  had.     One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pound*  < 
to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  for* 
gotten.     Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it  wa^all  h^ 
had  in  the  world.     The  gentleman  sent  the  n*otn>\P 
back  to  him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept !o$£&j 
and* adding,  that  if  Mr. had  occasion  forv^ive 
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hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make 
his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appoint- 
ment, and  I  had  some  intention,  of  accompanying 
him.  Had  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now*  I  should 
have  gone:  but  at  that  time  I  bad  objections  to 
quitting  England."  »  ,       j 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  John- 
son, whom  shallow  observers  have  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very  few  men  had 
seen  greater  variety  of  characters ;  and  none  could 
observe  them  better,  as  was  evident  from  the  strong 
yet  nice  portraits  which  he  often  drew.  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the 
French  call  une  catalogue  raisonnie  of  all  the  people 
who  had  passed  under  his  observation,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  very  rich  fond  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. The  suddenness  with  which  his  accounts 
of  some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was,  not 
less  pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once 
observed  to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
found  in  London.  The  most  literary  conversation 
that  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  EUis,  a 
money-scrivener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
*  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dine  generally  once  a 
week1." 

*  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that  profession  called  scrivetters, 
which  is  one  of  the  London  companies,  hut  of  which  the  business  is  no  longer 
carried  on  separately,  but  is  transacted  by  attorneys  and  others.  He  was  a  man 
of  literature  and  talents.  He  was  the  authour  of  a  Hudrbrastick"  Version  of  Ma-' 
phaeus's  Canto,  in  addition  to  the  JSneid ;  of  some  poems  in  JDodsley's  collection, 
and  various  other  small  pieces ;  but,  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his 
name  to  a%  thing.  He  showed  me  a  translation  which  he  had  mafe  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  very  prettily  done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Pether, 
from  a  picture  by  Fry,  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  StoriveherVcompany.  1  * 
visited  him  October  4,  1790,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  found  his  judgment  , 
distinct  and  clear,  and  his  memory,  though  faded  so  as  to  fait  him  occasionally, 
yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  perceived,  able  to  setivt  hinfcveryt  weU^after  . 
a  little  recollection.  It  was  agreeable  to  observe,  that  he  was  free  from  the  dis- 
content and  rVetfumess  which  too  often  molest  old  age.  Hfe,  in  tBel  summer  of 
that  year,  walked  to  Rotherhithe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked  home  in  the  even- 
ing.   He  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1701 . — Boswell. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of  his 
numerous  and  various  acquaintance,  none  of  whom 
he  ever  forgot ;  and*  could  describe  and  discriminate 
them  all  with  precision  and  vivacity.  He  associated* 
with  persons  the  most  widely  different  .in .  manners, 
abilities,  rank,  and  accomplishments*  He  was  at 
once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester 
of  the  guards,  yho  wrote  "  The  Polite  Philosopher,*1* 
and  of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett ;  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr,  Sastres,  the  ItaliaH  master; 
and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beautiful,  gay,  and 
fascinating  Lady  Craven1,  and  the  next  with  good 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill 2. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering 
so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  different  pro- 
fessions, he  told  me,  "  I  learntyy hat  I  know  of  law 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow 3,  a  vety  able  man.  I  leanrt 
some  toa  from  Chambers :  but  was  not  so  teachable 
their.  One  is  not  willing  to,  be  taught  by  a  young 
man."     When    I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  taore 


1  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  his  other  distinguished  qualities,  is  remarkable 
also  for  an  elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  he  met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven's, 
and  that  he  seemed  jealous  of  any  interference.  "  So,"  said  his  lordship, 
smiling,  u  J  kept  back." — Boswell. 

3  [This  is  much  exaggerated  (see  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  «).  His  polite  ac- 
quaintance did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  Thrale,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  members  of  the  Club.  There  is  no  record  that  the  editor  recol- 
lect*, of  his  having  dined  at  the  table  of  any  peer  in  London :  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  known  an  English  bishop,  except  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  every  one  knew*;  and 
except  by  a  few  occasional  visits  at  the  bas-bleux  assemblies-  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Vesey,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  any  thing  like  fashionable  society.  This 
seems  strange  to  us ;  for  happily,  in  our  day,  a  literary  man  of  much  less  than 
Johnson's  eminence  would  be  courted  into  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  ranks 
of  society.  Lord  Wellesley  recollects,  with  regret,  the  little  notice,  compared 
with  his  posthumous  reputation,  which  the  fashionable  world  seemed  to  take 
of  Johnson.  He  was  known  as  a  great  writer ;  but  his  social  and  conversational 
powers  .were  not  so  generally  appreciated. — Ed.]  ., 

3  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  244.  • 
Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  of  Equity,  printed     - 
anonymously  in  1742,  and  lately  republished  with  very  valuable  additions, 
by  John  Fonblanque,  esq.    Mr.  Ballow  died  suddenly  in  London,  July  26, 
v  1782,  aged  seventy-five,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 

f  *      that  year  as  "  a  great  Greek  scholar,  and  famous  for.  his  knowledge  of  the  old 
philosophy.*' — Maloxe. 
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about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson,  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen 
him  but  once  these  twenty  years.  The  tide  of  life 
ha&  driven  us  different  ways;"  I  was  sorry  at  the 
time  to  hear  this ;  but  whoever  quits  the  creeks  of 
private  connexions,  and  fairly  gets  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  will,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  un- 
avoidably experience  such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

*  "  My  knowledge  of  physick,"  he  added,  "  I  learnt 
from  Dr.  James;  whom  I  helped  in  writing  the  pro- 
posals* for  his  Dictionary,  and  also  a  little  in  the 
pictionary  itself '.     I  also  learnt  from  Dr.  La^wrence, 

#  but  was  then  grown  more  stubborn." 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr. 
Thrale  and  I  sat  with-  him.  Francis  announced  that 
a  largtf*  packet  was  brought  to  him  from  the  post- 
office,  said  to  haiflfboine  from  Lisbon,  and  it  was 
charged  seven  poun&k  ten  shillings.  He  would  not 
receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he 
even  look  at  it.  But  upon,  inquiry,  afterwards  he 
found  that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
vei^  friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had  been 
speakings  and  the  ship  which  carried  it  having  come 
•to -Portugal,  this  packet  with  others  had  been  put 
Into  the  post-office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  which  Mr. 
JBeauderk  had-  given  me  an  account,  where  the 
members  played  to  a  desperate  extent 2.  Johnson. 
**  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  Who  is 
mined  by  gaming  ?  You  will  not  find  six  instances 
in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about  deep 
play;  whereas  you  have  many  more  people  ruined 

■      0 

>  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson  wrote  for  Dr. 
James ;  perhaps  medical  men  may. — Boswell. 

3  [Lord  Lauderdale  informed  the  Editor  that  Mr.  Fox  (a  great  authority  on 
this  as  well  as  oospore  important  subjects)  told  him,  that  the  deepest  play 
he  had  ever  known  was  between  the  year  1772  and  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war.  Lord  Lauderdale  instanced  5000/.  being  staked*  on  a  single 
card  at  faro.— ED.] 
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by  adventurous  trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such 
an  outcry  against  it."  Thrale.  "  The»e  may  be 
few  absolutely  rained  by  deep  play ;  but  very  many 
are  much  hurt  in  their  circumstances  by  it."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
.  of  expense/'  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  at  Oxford,  he  said  "  he  wished 
he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards  V  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his  ingenuity  in 
argument;  and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  con- 
versation maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible 
were  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning 
$nd  wit  would  be  most  conspicuous.  He  would  be- 
gin thus :  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card- 
playing — "  "  Now,"  said  Garrick,  "  he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  shall  take/9  H^gppeared  to  have  a 
pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so 
that  there  was  hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  that  he  might 
not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either  for  or  agalhst. 
Lord  Elibank"  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
powers.  He  once  observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  opi* 
nion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  con- 
vinces me ;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me,  that  he 
had  good  reasons  for  it."  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay 
his  lordship  this  high  compliment :  "  I  never  was 
in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thing." ,  ;  ^ 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  after- 
noon service.  Thrale  said,  he  had  come  with  in- 
tention to  go  to  church  with  us.  We  went  at  seven 
to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's  church,  after 
having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indulgence  which  I  ufifler- 

»  [See  an*,  p.  99— Ed.] 

3  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  1778  (ante,  v.  ii.  p.  130).—- BoswELi^ 
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# 

stand  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  compli- 
ment to  Thrale. 

[This  day  he  himself  thus  records,  Ed- 

"  Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious  design  of  P*-  *nd 
communicating  to-day,  I  performed,  no  particular  act  of  de-  14£*  p* 
votion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church. 

"  I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  tfcan  at  other  times.  I, 
by  negligence,  poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
drank  one  dish  of  coffee  with  Thrale  ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered  by  emptiness, 
and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish  and  impatient  eagerness-.  My 
distress  was  very  great."] 

x  On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  after  having  been 
at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  custom.  It  seemed  to  me,  that 
there  was  alwaygfllomething  particularly  mild  and 
placid  in  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival,  the 
commemoration  of  the  most  joyful  event  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death  and 
the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to  mankind. 

[Yet  with  what  different  colours  he  paints  his  own  Ed- 
state  at  this  moment ! 

*'  The  time  is  again  [come]  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my  P- 144* 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  annually  com- 
memorated the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  annually  purposed 
to  amend  my  life.  My  reigning  sin,  to  which  perhaps  many 
others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time,  and  general,  sluggish- 
ness, to  which  I  was  always  inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life, 
bayc  been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy  and  disturb- 
ance of  mini  Melancholy  has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and 
remissions,  but  I  have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  suffi- 
ciently resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits." 

He  adds,  however : 

"In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of  com-  P-  145\ 
fort."] 
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I  repeated  to  bim  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that  her  husband's 
having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infidelities,  released 
her  from  conjugal  obligations,  because  they  were  re- 
ciprocal. Johnson.  "  This  is  miserable  stuff,  sir. 
To  the  contract  of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and 
wife,  there  is  a  third  party — society ;  and  if  it  be 
considered  as  a  vow — God  :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  not 
made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband ;  but 
she  cannot  be  freed  from  him  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  man 
may  be  unhappy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another; 
but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with 
his  own  hand."  Boswell.  *^ut,  sir,  this  lady 
does  not  want  that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved  ; 
she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gal- 
lantries with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does, 
provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious 
issue  into  his  family.  You  know,  sir,  what  Macro- 
bius  has  told  of  Julia  \"  Johnson.  "  This  lady  of 
yours,  sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography,"  came  in.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  forty  years  absent  from  Scotland,  "Ah, 
Boswell !"  said  Johnson  smiling,  "  what  would  you 
give  to  be  forty  years  from  Scotland  ?"  I  said,  "  I 
should  not  like  to  be  so  long  absent  from  the  seat  of 
my  ancestors/5  This  gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Levett,  dined  with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr.  Mac- 
bean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was  this :  that  "  the 
law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of  creditors 

1 "  Nunquam  enim  nisi  navi  plena  tollo  vectorem."-Iiib.  ii.  c.  vi.— Boswell. 
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as  well  as  debtors ;  for  if  there  were  no  such  check, 
people  would  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  of  great 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by  whom  they 
would  lose  their  money.  Accordingly,  there  are  in- 
stances of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  injudiciously 
sunk  their  fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which,  after 
a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  consequence  of  the 
ruined  circumstances  of  the  borrower." 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ' ;  and  I  won- 
dered  at  Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I  had 
often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  humane  consideration  of  the  forlorn  and  indigent 
state  in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  father  in- 
duced him  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
and  even  to  be  desirous  of  procuring  her  amusement, 
so  as  sometimes  to^iacommode  many  of  his  friends, 
by  carrying  her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where, 
from  her  manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her 
blindness,  she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of 
persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in  St  • 
Clement's  church.  Observing  some  beggars  in  the 
street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him,  I  supposed 
there  was  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  where 
the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people 
was  prevented.  Johnson.  "  I  believe,  sir,  there  is 
not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  unhappy, 
than  that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would  be  the 
case  in  a  general  state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home  with 
him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He  recom- 
mended Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne 
had  been  reckoned  whimsical.     "  So  he  was,"  said 

>  [Boswell  was  not  partial  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Peevish  she  probably  was ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  she  was  old,  blind,  poor,  and  a  dependent  And 
see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  a  more  favourable  account  from  Malone  and  Miss 
Hawkins. — Ed.] 
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he,''  in  some  things ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  objec- 
tions, There,  ace  few  books,  to  .which  some  objection 
or  other  may  jiot  be  made/'  He  added*  "  I  jrould 
not  have  you  read  any  thing.  eke  of  Qbeyne^jtatthis 
book  on  Healtiv  and  his  '  English  .Malady/  " 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  vicious  actions,  would  dp  well  to  ftroe«  him- 
self into  solitude  and  sadness?  Johnson.  "No, 
sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from  being  vicious  again. 
With  some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  madness 
turned  upside  down.  A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  gloom,  he  has  recourse  again 
to  criminal  indigencies,"  -  \     ,  \  /   , 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Murphy  and  some  other 
company.  Before  dinner,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed 
some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy  should 
not  take  place  this  year.  He  said,  "I  am  disap- 
pointed, to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  disappoint- 
ment." I  wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philo- 
sophical calmness,  what  would  have  made  most  people 
e».  peevish  and  fretful.  [But  he  cordially  assented  to 
the  reasons  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  postpone  the  journey,  as  appears 
from  his  letter  to  the  lady.]  , . 

Letters,  [«TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

j£P-  "to  April,  W7«- 

"  Mr.  Thrale's  alteration  of  purpose  is  not  weakness  of  ^evo- 
lution ;  it  is  a  wise  man's  compliance  with  the  change  of  things, 
and  with  the  new  duties  which  the  change  produces.  Whoever 
expects  me  tor  be  angry  will  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  even 
grieve  at  the  effect ;  I  only  grieve  for  the  cause."]   ~"  * ' 

v*»*h  [His  desire,  however,  to  go  abroad  was  very  great ; 
imd  he  had  a  longing  wish,  too,  to  leave  some  Latin 
verses  at  the  Grand  Chartreux.] 
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I  perceived  that  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the 
hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes,  that  he  could  not 
easily  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  he  said,  "  I  shall 
profitably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way  \ 
But  I  wotf t  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as 
it  might  vex  them."  I  suggested  that  going  to  Italy 
aright  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thtale  good.  John- 
s6n.  "I  rather  believe  not,  sir.  While  grief  is 
fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You 
must  wait'  till  grief  be  digested,  and  then  amuse- 
ment will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  with  the 
history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson 2,  a  schoolfellow  of 
Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister  at  law,  of  good  parts,  but 
vrho  fell  into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  incompatible 
vrith  that  success  in  his  profession  which  he  once 
had,  and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly  maintained; 
yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled 
**  The  Patriot."  He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it  over  again : 
80  then  there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  subject 
arid  with  the  same  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that 
one  of  them  was  still  in  his  possession.  This  very  piece 
was;  after  his  death,  published  by  some  person  who 
had  been  about  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
hasty  profit,  was  fallaciously  advertised  so  as  to  make 
it  be  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Johnson  him- 
self." ' 

~   1  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people 

,]Jiad  of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because 

it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments 

to  please  their  parents.    Johnson.  "You  are  right, 

i ...  i j* 

1  [He  probably  may  have  had  some  idea  of  accompanying  his  friend  Mr. 
•  «i*nders>Wfclsh,  who,  in  fact,  went  to  Italy  about  the  14th  May  of  this  year. 
See  post,  Feb.  1778.— Ed.1 

3  [See  ante,  v.  i  p.  336,  his  letter  to  this  gentleman.— Ed.] 
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sir  \  We  may  be  excused  for  not  caring  much  about 
other  people's  children,  for  there  are  many  who  care 
very  little  about  their. own  children.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  men  who,  from  being  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, or  from  their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way, 
%  soldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much  about 
them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had  much  fondness 
for  a  child  of  my  own."  Mrs.  Thrale  £.  "  Nay,  sir, 
how  can  you  talk  so?"  Johnson.  "At  least,  I 
PioBi,  never  wished  to  have  a  child."  [On  another  occasion, 
p* 211'  when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  relating  to  him  that  Dr. 
Collier  (of  the  commons)  had  observed,  that  the  love 
one  bore  to  children  was  from  the  anticipation  erne's 
mind  made  while  one  contemplated  them:  "We 
hope,"  says  he,  "  that  they  will  some  time  make  wise 
men,  or  amiable  women  ;  and  we  suffer  them  to  take 
up  our  affection  beforehand.  One  cannot  love  lumps 
qfjhsh^  and  little  infants  are  nothing  more."  "  On  the 
contrary,"  said  Johnson,  "one  can  scarcely  help 
wishing,  while  one  fondles  a  baby,  that  it  may  never 
live  to  become  a  man ;  for  it  is  so  probable  that  when 
he  becomes  a  man,  he  should  be  sure  to  end  in  a 
scoundrel."  Girls  were  less  displeasing  to  him  ;  "for 
as  their  temptations  were  fewer,"  he  said,  "their 
virtue  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in  the  next,  were 
less  improbable;  and  he  loved,"  he  said,  "to  see  a  knot 
of  little  misses  dearly."] 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having  a 
design  to  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley.  Johnson 
said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should ;  and  he  ex- 

1  [Yet  he  was  always  kind  to  children,  even  when  he  blamed  the  parents  for 
Obtruding  them.  Miss  Hawkins  tells  us  that  u  Johnson  was  kind,  in  his 
way,  to  children :  my  father  seldom  observed  me  with  him  without  recollecting 
the  lion  dandling  the  kid." — Mem.  1 — 23.  See  also  post,  circa  9th  April, 
1783.— Ed.] 

9  [It  seems  not  easy  to.  account  for  Mrs.  Thrale's  presence  in  London  on  the 
10th  April.  She  appears  by  the  correspondence  with  Johnson  to  have  been  * 
Bath,  to  which  place  Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  her  on  the  9th.  See  ante, 
p.  392 — Ed.1 
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pressed  bis  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having 
published  a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of 
"  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley."  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent;  observing,  that  any 
authour  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner:  and 
that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  authour  s 
compositions  at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
observed,  that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed  from  him 
"  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul."  Johnson  re- 
peated Rochester's  verses  upon  Flatman,  which  I 
think  by  much  too  severe : 

"  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindarick  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains, 
And  rides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins.' ' 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard  John- 
son repeat :  it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

Jffe  told  us  that  the  bpok  entitled  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Poets/'  by  Mr.  Cibber,  was  entirely  compiled  by 
Mr.  Shiels  \  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his  amanuenses. 

1  [Here  followed,  in  the  former  editions,  a  note  containing  a  long  extract 
from  the  Monthly  Review  for  1792,  controverting  the  above  assertion,  which, 
on  account  of  its  length,  the  Editor  has  thrown  into  the  Appendix ;  but  he  must 
observe,  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  text,  that  not- 
withstanding the  weight  which  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Johnson's  repeated  as* 
sertions  on  a  subject  in  which  he  alleged  that  he  had  indisputable  evidence 
in  his  own  possession,  yet  there  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  at  variance 
with  his  statements.  It  is  true  that  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  says, 
"  compiled  by  Mr.  Cibber,"  but  all  the  other  volumes  have  "  compiled  by 
Mr.  Cibber  and  other  hands ;**  so  that  Johnson  was  certainly  mistaken  in  repre- 
senting that  Cibber  was  held  out  as  the  sole  author.  In  the  third  vol.,  p.  150, 
the  life  of  Betterton,  the  actor,  is  announced  as  u  written  by  R.  S."  no  doubt 
RooeH  Shiels,  and  to  it  is  appended  the  following  note,  "  As  Mr.  TheophUus 
CUfber  is  publishing  (in  another  work)  the  '  Lives  and  Character  of  eminent 
Actors,'  he  leaves  toother  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  work  the  account  of  some 
players,  who  could  not  be  omitted  herein  as  poets.**  A  similar  notice  accom- 
panies the  Life  of  Booth,  v.  iv.  p.  178 ;  and  again,  in  a  note  on  the  "  Life  of 
Thomson,"  vol.  v.  p.  211,  TheophUus  Cibber,  in  his  own  name,  states,  that  he 
read  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon  to  the  theatrical  synod  with  so  much  applause, 
that  he  was  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Melisander.  These  circumstances 
prove  that "  a  Cibber*'  had  some  share  in  the  work, — that  there  was  no  intention  to 
conceal-that  it  was  Theophilusyr-vnii  that  Robert  Shiels  and  others  were  avowed 
assistants.  Mr.  Boswell,  in  a  former  passage,  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  inti- 
mated, that  "some  choice  passages  of  these  lives  were  written  by  Johnson  him- 
self." That  opinion  the  Editor  thought  that  Johnson's  own  assertion  suffi- 
ciently negatived;  but  he  must  admit,  on  reconsideration,  that  there  is  some 
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"  The  booksellers,"  said  he,  "  gave  Theophilus  Cibber, 
who  was  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas,  to  allow  Mr. 
Cibber  to  be  put  upon  the  title-page*  as  the  authour; 
by  this,  a  double  imposition  was  intended;  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old 
abber." 

•  Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  "  The  Memoirs  of  Ggay's 
Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than  his 
poems  did :  for  you  there  saw  a  man  constantly  at 
work  in  literature."  Johnson  acquiesced  in  this; ;  hut 
depreciated  the  book,  I  thought,  very  unreasonably. 
For  he  said,  "  I  forced  myself  to  read  it,  o&ly  because 
it  was  a  common  topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it 
mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the 
second  table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
"  Akenside  was  a  superiour  poet  both  to  Gray  and 
Mason/' 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "  I  think 
them  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of 
partiality."  He  mentioned  what  had  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the 
conversation  with  which  his  majesty  had  honoured 
him.  He  expatiated  a  little  more  on  them  this  even- 
ing. " The  Monthly  Reviewers,"  said  he,  "are  not 
Deists ;  but -they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Chris- 
tianity as  may  be ;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all 
establishments.  The  Critical  Reviewers  are  for  sup- 
porting the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 

colour  for  Mr.  BoswelTs  suspicion ;  for  it  appears  that  Johnson  was  at  one 
time  employed  to  contribute  to  that  work  the  lives  of,  at  least,  Shakspeare  and 
Dryden  (see  ante,  v.  i.  p.  514,  and  post,  15th  May,  1776),  and  though  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  write  those  lives,  yet  several  passages  throughout  the  work  are 
much  in  his  style.  That,  however,  might  arise  from  the  imitation  of  Shiels ; 
but  what  is  most  important  is,  that  the  plan  in  which  these  lives  son  written 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  waidh  Johnson  adopted  in  his  own  beautiful 
work— Ed.] 
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The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  with- 
out reading  the  bodes  through ;  but  lay  hold  of  a 
topic*,  and  -wtite'  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to 
Tead  the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme  anxiety  as 
an  authour ;  observing,  that  "  he  was  thirty  years  in 
preparing  his  history,  and  that  he  employed  a  man 
to  point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man 
could  point  his  sense  better  than  himself1."  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  understood  his  history  was  kept 
baek  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett.  Johnsox. 
"  This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never 
felt  that  anxiety,  but  sent  what  he  wrote  to  the  press, 
and  let  it  take  its  chance."  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  The 
time  has  been,  sir,  when  you  felt  it."  Johnson. 
"  Why  really,  madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when 
that  was  the  case." 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said,  "It  is  won- 
derful  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers, 
in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not  written  by 
Addison;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that 
httlf>  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is  good.  One  of  the 
finest  pieces  in  the  English  language  is  the  paper  on 
Novelty  *,  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was 
written  by  Grove,  a  dissenting  teacher"  He  would 
no*,'  I  perceived,  call  him  a  clergyman,  though  he 
tyra&'<&n!did  enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his 
tttMnptosition.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  remembered  when 
tfi&e  to&e  Beveral  people  alive  in  London,  who  en- 
joyed a  considerable  reputation  merely  from  having 

i- 1  [It  may  be  doubted  whether  Johnson's  dislike  of  Lord  Lyttelton  did  not 
Jiarekad  him  into  an  error.  Persons  not  so  habituated  with  the  details  of  printing 
a*  he  was  may  have  been  less  expert  at  the  use  of  these  conventional  signs. 
Jjord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  :  "  Do  you  koow  any  one  who  can  step  3— .1  j 
mean  point,  comma*,  and  so  forth,  for  I  am,  I  fear,  a  sad  hand  at  your  puno-  * 
toation." — Moore'*  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  u  p.  417— -Ed.] 
»  [Spectator,  No.  tfMk^ED.]  * 
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written  a  paper  in  "  The  Spectator."  He  mentioned 
particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's 
coffee-house.  "  But/'  said  Johnson,  "  you  must 
consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince  l" 
He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy 
to  travel,  signed  Philip  Homebred,  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  had  merit.  He  said,  "  it  was  qiiite  vulgar, 
and  had  nothing  luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's2  System  of  Physick. 
u  He  was  a  man,"  said  he,  « who  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and 
brought  his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great 
success.  His  notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions 
death  by  attrition ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  way  to 
preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation.  But  we  know 
that  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we 
increase  in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular 
course;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction." 
Soon  after  this,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  con* 
eluded  with  wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if 
Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true,  you  have  now  shortened 
Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  perhaps  some  minutes,  by  acce- 
lerating her  pulsation." 

Heyn.  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

MS"         *  "11th  April,  1776. 

"  Dearest  madam, — To  have  acted,  with  regard  to  you,  in 
a  manner  either  unfriendly  or  disrespectful,  would  give  me  great 
pain ;  and,  I  hope,  will  be  always  very  contrary  to  my  intention. 
That  I  staid  away  was  merely  accidental.  I  have  seldom  dined 
from  home ;  and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necessary  to  your 
information  in  any  proprieties  of  behaviour. 
.   «  The  poor  parents  of  the  child  are  much  grieved,  and  much 

>  fin  the  655th  Numher  of  the  Spectator. — Ed.] 

«  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Baronet  [He  published  a  curious  work  on  the  Wines  of 
the  Ancients. — Ed.]        • 
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dejected.     The  journey  to  Italy  is  put  off,  but  they  go  to  Bath  Reyn. 
on  Monday.     A  visit  from  you  will  be  well  taken,  and  I  think  MS* 
your  intimacy  is  such  that  you  may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a 
morning.     I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  thought  seasonable  and 
kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to  omit  it.     I  am,  dear  madam,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."^ 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him  at  Ge- 
neral Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided,  and 
where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of  being  en- 
tertained with  the  kindest  attention  as  his  constant 
guest,  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  of 
my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my  having  that  morn- 
ing introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick 
talked  of  Abel  Drugger  as  a  small  'part ;  and  related* 
with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman,  who  had  seen 
him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed,  "  Com- 
merit/  je  ne  le  crois  pas.  Ce  rC est  pas  Monsieur 
Garrick,  ce  grand  homme  /"  Garrick  added,  with 
an  appearance  of  grave  recollection,  "  If  I  were  to 
begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should  not  play  those  low 
characters."  Upon  which  I  observed,  "Sir,  you 
would  be  in  the  wrong,  for  your  great  excellence  is 
your  variety  of  playing,  your  representing  so  well, 
characters  so  very  different."  Johnson.  "  Garrick, 
sir,  was  not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said :  for,  to  be 
sure,  his  peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has  not 
been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he  could  do 
it."  Boswell.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did  he  talk  so  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  to  make  you  answer  as  you 
did."  Boswell.  "  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he  seemed  to 
<Jip  deep  into  his  mind  for  the  reflection."  Johnson. 
*'  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  sir ;  he  had  said  the  same 
thing,  probably,  twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high 
office,  he  said,  w  His  parts,  sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a 
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lord ;  but  would  not  be  distinguished  in  a  man  who 
had  nothing  else  but  his  parts  K" 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts.  He 
said,  "A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen 
what  it  is  expected  a  man  should  see.  The  grand 
object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  the  world;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost 
all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us 
above  savages,  hafi  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean."  The  general  observed,  that "  The 
Mediterranean  would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a 

poem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  de* 
fine  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to  illustrate 
it ;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  translation  of 
poetry  could  be  only  imitation.  Johnson.  ««  You 
may  translate  books  of  science  exactly.  You  may 
also  translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished 
with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed, 
cannot  be  translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets 
that  preserve  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all  that 
is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But 
as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any 
language  except  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
written,  we  learn  the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  printing 
had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle  writings. 
Johnson.  "Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of 
printing,  we  should  now  have  no  learning  at  all ;  for 
books  would  have  perished  faster  than  they  could  have 
been  transcribed."     This  observation  seems  not  just, 

1  [Obvious  as  this  allusion  must  have  been  at  the  time,  neither  the  editor, 
nor  any  of  the  numerous  persons  who  have  favoured  him  with  assistance  and  in^ 
formation,  can  satisfactorily  designate  the  nobleman  here  meant— Ed.] 
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considering  for  how  many  ages  books  were  preserved 
by  writing  alone  K 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  disad- 
vantage; for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above  their 
humble  sphere.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  while  knowledge 
is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will  na- 
turally rise  above  those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read 
nod  write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see  when 
reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher  at- 
tainments to  become  general,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same." 

*'  Goldsmith/'  he  said,  "  referred  every  thing  to 
vanity ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from  that 
motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man.  He  never  ex- 
changed mind  with  you V 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr.  Mickle, 
the  excellent  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  was  there. 
I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation  of  this 
evening.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a  true 
poetical  genius,  the  power  of  viewing  every  thing  in 
a  poetical  light.  His  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words 
sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly  peep  through. 
Shiels,  who  compiled  'Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets3,' 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson, 
and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then 

1  The  authour  did  not  recollect  that  of  the  books  preserved  (and  an  infinite 
number  was  lost)  all  were  confined  to  two  languages.  In  modern  times  and 
modern  languages,  France  and  Italy  alone  produce  more  books  in  a  given  time 
tfcta  Greece  and  Rome :  put  England,  8pain,  Germany,  and  the  northern  king- 
doms out  of  the  question.— Blake  way. 

*  [This  seems  not  easy  to  understand.  Poor  Goldsmith  was  social  to  a  fault ; 
how  he  behaved  in  society  is  another  matter;  and  as  to  ^  exchanging  mind/* 
his  chief  defect  was,  that  he  had  no  reserve  whatsoever,  and  opened  whatever  he 
had  in  his  mind  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  indiscretion,  [acepa.mm]*  Dr. 
Johnson,  perhaps,  meant  that  he  was  too  much  of  an  egotist,  and  thought  too 
much  of -personal  triumph  in  conversation,  to  be  a  man  of  agreeable  social  habits ; 
yet  we  know  that  Johnson  himself  always  considered  conversation  as  a  kind  of 
gladiatorial  exercise. — Ed.] 

3  See  ante,  note,  p.  395,  &c 
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asked, — Is  not  this  fine  ?  Shiels  having  expressed 
the  highest  admiration — Well,  sir,  (said  I),  I  have 
omitted  every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  I  were  dining 
at  Tom  Davies's,  in  1762.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that 
there  was  no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley 
appealed  to  his  own  Collection,  and  maintained,  that 
though  you  could  not  find  a  palace  like  Dryden's 
"  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had  villages  com- 
posed of  very  pretty  hbuses ;  and  he  mentioned  par- 
ticularly "  The  Spleen."  Johnson.  "  I  think 
Dodsley  gave  up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith 
said  the  same  thing;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer 
manner  than  Goldsmith  did;  for  he  acknowledged 
there  was  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above  the 
common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and  humour  in 
verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  *  Hudibras'  has  a  profusion 
of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.  4  The 
Spleen,'  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  Boswell.  "  Does 
not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark?" 
Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the 
difference  between  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if 
they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he  would. 
Sixteen-string  Jack !  towered  above  the  common  mark." 
Boswell.  "  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?"  Johnson. 
*  Why,  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not. 
We  all  know  what  light  is ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
what  it  is." 
A^ph.  [Gray,  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  was  the  very 
p.  214.  Torr£ 2  of  poetry ;  he  played  his  coruscations  so  spe- 

>'  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having  been  several  times  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, was  at  last  hanged.  He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and 
particularly  for  wearing  a  bunch  of  sixteen  strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches. 
— Boswell. 

*  [A  foreigner  of  that  name,  who,  some  years  ago,  exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid 
fire. works  at  Marybone  Gardens.] 
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clously,  that  his  steel-dust  is  mistaken  by  many  for  a 
shower  of  gold1.] 

On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  our 
friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock 2, 
of  Leicestershire,  authour  of  *  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy ; 
a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  my  friend  Dr. 
Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakspeare  is  addressed  ;  and  Dr.  Harwood,  who  has 
written  and  published  various  works;  particularly 
a  fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
modern  phrase,  and  with  a  Soejnian  twist 3. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  "Art  of 
Poetry,"  of"  xadapaie  tm  iradrifiaTwv,  the  purging  of  the 
passions,"  as  the  purpose  of  tragedy 4.  "  But  how 
are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terrour  and  pity  ?" 
said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite 
him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  address,  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are 
to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the 
original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  im- 
perfection. The  passions  are  the  great  mo^rs  of 
human  actions ;  but  they  are  mixed  with  such  im- 
purities, that  it  is  necessary  tbey  should  be  purged 

1  [This  and  some  subsequent  extracts  are  from  a  collection  of  Dr.  Johnson *s 
"  Apophthegms,  Sentiments,  Opinions,  and  occasional  Reflections,*'  male  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  published  in  the  last  volume  of  his  edition  of  John- 
son's works. — Ed.] 

*  [Who  has  since  published  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  of  which  the  Editor 
has  made  occasional  use. — Ed.] 

3  [He  is  more  advantageously  known  by  a  work  on  the  classics.  This  poor 
man  had,  about  1783,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  rendered  him  a  cripple,  and, 
in  1788,  he  published,  in  the  European  Magazine,  a  letter,  written  to  him  in 
1773  by  Bishop  Lowth,  to  show  that  the  bishop,  though  no  friend  to  dissenters, 
was  kind  and  liberal  towards  him.  Harwood  concludes  his  appeal  by  saying, 
that,  had  be  been  a  dishonest  man,  and  could  have  conformed  to  the  Irinitarian 
worship  of  the  church,  he  should  not  have  been  in  indigent  and  necessitous 
circumstances.  Bishop  Lowth,  he  says,  contributed,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
to  relieve  his  wants.    European  Magazine,  1788,  p.  413 — Ed.] 

4  See  an  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Dr.  Moor,  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Glasgow. — Boswell.  See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  passage  of 
Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Poeticks,  in 
which  the  various  explanations  of  other  criticks  are  considered,  and  in  which 
Dr.  Moor's  essay  is  particularly  discussed.— J.  Boswell. 
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or  refined  by  means  of  terrour  and  pity.  For  instance, 
ambition  is  a  noble  passion ;  but  by  seeing  upon  the 
stage,  that  a  man  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious 
as  to  raise  himself  by  injustice  is  punished,  we 
are  terrified  at  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
passion.  In  the  same  manner  a  certain  degree  of 
resentment  is  necessary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man 
carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
taught  to  moderate  that  passion."  My  record  upon 
this  occasion  does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  ex- 
pression, which  was  so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that 
Mr.  Cradock  whispered  me,  "O  that  his  words  w^re 
written  in  a  book  * !" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of 
"  Othello"  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no 
man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of  suspicion  which 
were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello's  mind.  Johnson. 
"In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this 
very  useful  moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal  match ;  in 
the  second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to 
suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  though 
a  verp  pretty  trick  ;  but  there  are  no  other  circum- 
stances of  reasonable  suspicion,  except  what  is  related 
by  Iago  of  Cassio's  warm  expressions  concerning 
Desdemona  in  his  sleep ;  ai>d  that  depended  entirely 
upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  sir,  I  think 
Othello  has  more  moral  than  almost  any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much 
from  avarice,  as  from  impotence  to  spend  his  money. 
He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of 
wine ;  but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  "  John  Dennis's  Critical 


1  [Perhaps  in  allusion  to,  "  Oh,  that  my  words  were  now  written !     Oh  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book  !" — Job,  xix.  23. — Hall.] 
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Works"  collected.  Davies  said,  they  would  not  sell. 
Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatiek  authour  \ 
that "  he  lived  upon  potted  stories,  and  that  he  made 
his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar ;  having  begun 
by  attacking  people,  particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's  having 
paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that  ever  was  paid 
to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some 
oaths  in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

[He  never  suffered  any  one  to  swear  before  him.  Hawk. 

Wken ,  a  libertine,  but  a  man  of  some  note,  p.  21a* 

was  talking  before  him,  and  interlarding  his  stories 
with  oaths,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  all  this  swearing  will 
do  nothing  for  our  story ;  I  beg  you  will  not  swear.* 
The  narrator  went  on  swearing :  Johnson  said,  "  I 
must  again  entreat  you  not  to  swear."  He  swore 
again ;  Johnson  quitted  the  room.] 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Nairne,  now  one  of  th6 
Scotch  judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsftian2, 
and  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  im- 
proved conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua 
maintained,  it  did.  Johnson.  "No,  sir:  before 
dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  under- 
standing ;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  infe- 
riority have  the  modesty  not  to  talk.  When  they 
have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy, 
and  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and 
vociferous :  but  he  is  not  improved :  he  is  only  not 
sensible  of  his  defects."     Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Cumberland.— -Ed.] 

»  [See  attic,  v.  ii.  p.  289.— Ed.]  *         % 
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was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but  that 
a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a 
proper  circulation  to  the  blood.  "I  am,"  said  he, 
"  in  very  good  spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning. 
By  dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ;  wine  puts  me  in 
the  same  state  as  when  I  got  up :  and  I  am  sure  that 
moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better."  John- 
son. "No,  sir;  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal, 
hilarity;  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment. I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, — nay, 
drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — none  of  those  vinous 
flights."  Sir  Joshua.  "Because  you  have  sat#>y, 
quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the  happiness  of 
those  who  were  drinking."  Johnson.  "  Perhaps, 
Contempt.  And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk 
one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do  we 
not  judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue  between 
Iago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when 
we  are  quite  sober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means 
it  is  produced ;  and,  if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all 
times.  I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drink- 
ing, as  by  the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure : 
cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  of 
a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they  will 
not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit,  that  there 
are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by  drinking; 
as  there  are  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 
rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  medlars. 
I  indeed  allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men 
of  talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking:  but  I 
maintain  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking 
in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  is  no 
position,  however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is 
not  true  of  some  particular  man."  Sir  William 
Forbes  said,  "  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with  wine 
be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by 
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being  set  before  the  fire  ?"  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson, 
laughing,  "  I  cannot  answer  that :  that  is  too  much 
for  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by 
inflaming,  confusing,  and  irritating  their  minds  ;  but 
that  the  experience  of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour 
of  moderate  drinking.  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  do  not 
say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  self-complacency  by  drink- 
ing ;  I  only  deny  that  it  improves  the  mind.  When 
I  drank  wine1,  I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in  com- 
pany. I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself ;  in 
th^  first  place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my 
spirits :  in  the  second  place,  because  I  would  have 
nobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon  me." 

[At  one  period  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  recon-  Hawk, 
ciled  to  the  bottle.  Sweet  wines  were  his  chief  p^fs.' 
favourites ;  when  none  of  these  were  before  him,  he 
would  sometimes  drink  port  with  a  lump  of  sugar  in 
every  glass.  The  strongest  liquors,  and  in  very  large 
quantities,  produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than 
moderate  exhilaration.  Once,  and  but  once,  he  is 
known  to  have  had  his  dose ;  a  circumstance  jvhich 
he  himself  discovered,  on  finding  one  of  his  sesqui- 
pedalian words  hang  fire ;  he  then  started  up,  and 
gravely  observed, — I  think  it  time  we  should  go  to 
bed.  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of  every  fluid 
except  tea  and  sherbet,  I  drank,"  said  he,  "  one  glass  ; 
of  wine  to  the  health  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the 
ej^nipg  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  knighted.  I 
npver  swallowed  another  drop,  till  old  Madeira  was 
prescribed  to  me  as  a  cordial  during  my  present  in- 
disposition; but  this  liquor  did  not  relish  as  formerly, 
and  I  therefore  discontinued  it."] 

»  [Wine-drinkers  will  not  be  much  affected  by  die  censure  of  one  who,  when 
he  did  drink  wine,  drank  alone,  and  whose  choice  beverage  was  port  in  hasty 
draughts,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  capillairc.     See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  482.— Ed.] 
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*  He  told  us,  "  almost  all  bis  Ramblers l  were  writ- 

ten just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and 
wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was 
printing.  When  it  was  wanted,  and  he  had  fairly 
sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  done." 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement,  a  man 
should  read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a 
science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely  ad- 
vance. He  added,  "  What  we  read  with  inclination 
makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  w#h- 
out  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed 
<jn  what  we  read."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's 
"  Amelia"  through  without  stopping *.  He  said,  "  If 
a  man  begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and 
feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him-  not  quit  it,  to 
go  to  the  beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel 
again  the  inclination." 

?  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's  "  Odes," 

which  were  just  published.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
they  would  have  been  thought  as  good  as  odes  com- 
monly are,  if  Cumberland  had  not  put  his  name  to 
them ;  but  a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  unless 


1  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  178  ;  but  the  editor  must  observe — on  the  assertion  made 
there  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  '<  that  the  paper  on  Procrastination  was  written  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  parlour" — that  both  she  and  Mr.  Boswell  appear  to  have  been  in 
error  as  to  the  date  of  the  acquaintance  between  Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
See  noU,  v.  i.  p.  227.  "  The  Rambler"  was  ended  before  they  could  have  been 
acquainted — Ed.] 

*  We  have  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  admirable 
writer,  to  whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Johnson  directly  allowed  so  little  merit. 
—Boswell.  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  "  His  attention  to  veracity,"  says  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  "  was  without  equal  or  example ;"  and  when  I  mentioned  Clarissa  as  a 
perfect  character,  "  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  you  may  observe  there  is 
always  something  which  she  prefers  to  truth."  "  Fielding's  Amelia  was  the 
most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the  romances,"  he  said ;  "but  that  vile  broken  nose, 
never  cured,  ruined  the  sale  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  of  which,  being  printed  off 
(published)  betimes  one  morning,  a  new  edition  was  called  for  before  night"— 
Anecdotes,  p.  221.— M alone. 
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it  be  a  name  that  bears  down  every  thing  before  it. 
Nay,  Cumberland  has  made  his  *  Odes'  subsidiary 
to  the  fame  of  another  man  \  They  might  have  run 
well  enough  by  themselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 
double." 

We  talked  of  the  reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale's 2.  Sir  Joshua  said,  what 
I  have  often  thought,  that  he  wondered  to  find  so 
much  good  writing  employed  in  them,  when  the 
authours  were  to  remain  unknown,  and  so  could  not 
have  the  motive  of  fame.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir, 
those  who  write  in  them,  write  wdl  in  order  to  be 
paid  well." 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.  *  Reyn. 

«  15th  April,  1776.      MSS- 

"  Dearest  madam, — When  you  called  on  Mrs.  Thrale,  I 
find  by  inquiry  that  she  was  really  abroad.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  her, 
for  she  went  likewise  by  my  opinion.  The  denial,  if  it  had 
been  feigned,  would  not  have  pleased  me.  Your  visits,  how- 
ever, are  kindly  paid,  and  very  kindly  taken. 

"  We  are  going  to  Bath  this  morning ;  but  I  could  not  part 
without  telling  you  the  real  state  of  your  visit. — I  am,  dearest 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  that  beautiful 
city,  and  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
it  while  Johnson  was  there.  Having  written  to  him, 
I  received  the  following  answer  : 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  Dear  sir, — Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect?     When  did  I 

1  Mr.  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly  established  a  high  repu- 
tation.—Bos  well.  [A  curious  work  might  be  written  on  the  reputation  of 
painters.  Horace  Walpole  talks  somewhere  of  "  Ramsey  and  Reynolds  /"  and 
Haley  also  dedicated  his  lyre  (such  as  it  was)  to  Romney.  What  would  a 
picture  of  Ramsay  or  Romney  now  bring  at  an  auction  ?-—Eb*] 

8  [See  ante,  p.  396.— Ed. J 
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neglect  you  ?     If  you  will  come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  see  you.     Come,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London.  Bid  Francis 
look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed* 
chamber,  for  two  cases ;  one  for  the  attorney-general,  and  one 
for  the  solicitor-general.  They  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top  of  my 
papers  ;  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else,  and  will  give  me 
more  trouble. 

"  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. — I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is  ne- 
cessary, I  may  write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down." 

On  the  26th  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on  my 
arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for  me  an 
obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by 
whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained  almost  constantly 
during  my  stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  rooms :  but 
there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
should  sit  at  home  all  the  evening.  I  went  to  him 
directly,  and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  returned, 
we  had  by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and 
talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I  pre- 
served during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  *  who  differed  from  him  in  politicks, 
he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in  publick  life. 
People  may  be  honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong: 
that  is,  between  their  Maker  and  them.  But  we, 
who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  conduct,  are  to 
destroy  them.  We  are  sure  that  [Burke]  acts  from 
interest.  We  know  what  his  genuine  principles 
were 2.     They  who  allow  their  passions  to  confound 

» [Mr.  Burke.— Ed.] 

«  [He  means,  that,  in  early  life,  they,  at  the  Club,  knew  that  Burke  was  not 
what  Johnson  would  call  a  whig.    Mr.  Burke  ended  as  he  began — 
"  This  sun  of  empire,  where  he  rose,  he  set !" — Ed.] 
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the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are  cri- 
minal. They  may  be  convinced  ;  but  they  have  not 
come  honestly  by  their  conviction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  a  certain  female  political  writer  \  whose 
doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late  become  very  fond  of 
dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put 
on  rouge:  Johnson.  "She  is  better  employed  at 
her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should 
be  reddening  her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other 
people's  characters." 

He  told  us  that  "  Addison  wrote  BudgelFs  papers 
in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended  them  so  much,  that 
he  made  them  almost  his  own ;  and  that  Draper, 
Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the 
much  admired  Epilogue  to  '  The  Distressed  Mother/ 
which  came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality 
written  by  Addison." 

"The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a  great 
nation.  The  characteristick  of  our  own  government 
at  present  is  imbecility.  The  magistrates  dare  not 
call  the  guards  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The  guards 
will  not  come  for  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind 
rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  *  of  one  of  our  friends  he  observed, 
"  He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating  them 
through  other  minds.  He  had  a  canal  upon  his 
estate,  where  at  one  place  the  batik  was  too  low.  I 
dug  the  canal  deeper,"  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748  he  had 
read  'The  Grave,  a  Poem3/  but  did  not  like  it 

1  [Mrs.  Macaulay — Ed.] 

*  [The  elder  Mr.  Langton. — Hawk.  Mem.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
any  Jiltraling  could  have  cured  a  mind  of  such  an  error  as  this. — Ed.  1 

3  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Blair,  the 
authour  of  this  poem.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair 
sMHnii,  in  Ayrshire;  but  the  estate  had  descended  to  a  female,  and  afterwards 
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much."  I  differed  from  him :  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it 
abounds  in  solemn  thought  and  poetical  imagery  be- 
yond the  common  reach.  The  world  has  differed 
from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious 
cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  mentioned,  as 
one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means  "  by 
stealth,"  and  instead  of  "  blushing  to  find  it  fame," 
acted  evidently  from  vanity.  Johnson.  "  I  have 
seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  benevo- 
lence, as  she  does,  from  whatever  motive.  If  there 
are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish 
they  would  come  up,  or  come  down.  What  Soame 
Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded ; 
he  is  a  wit.  No,  sir ;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence 
is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  benevolence  is 
mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other  motive." 

Ed.  [The  pension  which  Mrs.  Montagu  had  lately  set- 

tled on  Miss  Williams  l  would  naturally  account  for 
this  defence  of  that  lady's  benejicence,  but  it  seems 
also  to  have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of  her  intel- 
lectual powers  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  as  excessive 

Reyn.  as  his  former  depreciation.]  [Miss  Reynolds  relates 
that  she  had  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.  Montagu  in 
terms  of  high  admiration.  "  Sir,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  lady  exerts  more  mind  in  conversation  than 
any  person  I  ever  met  with :  sir,  she  displays  such 
powers  of  ratiocination — such  radiations  of  intellectual 
excellence  as  are  amazing !"] 

passed  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home  was  his  successor ;  so  that  it 
may  truly  be  called  classick  ground.  His  son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
man  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with  universal  approbation,  soli- 
citor-general of  Scotland.  [He  was  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  highly  venerated. — Ed.] 
1  [See  ante,  p.  295.— Ed.] 
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He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady l  then  at 
Bath ;  observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon  me,  sir ; 
I  think  her  empty-headed."  He  was,  indeed,  a  stern 
eritick  upon  characters  and  manners.  Even  Mrs. 
Thrale  did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion  at 
times.  When  he  and  I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to 
ascertain,  article  by  article,  how  one  of  our  friends 2 
could  possibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as 
he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  ex- 
travagant sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing  his  chil- 
dren, describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful 
manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said, 
"  Nay,  madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim  ; 
and  when  you  are  calculating,  calculate."  At  another 
time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly,  "  I  don't  like 
to  fly."  Johnson.  "  With  your  wings,  madam,  you 
must  fly :  but  have  a  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad." 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has  ex- 
perience proved  the  truth  of  it !  But  have  they  not 
clipped  rather  rudely,  and  gone  a  great  deal  closer 
than  was  necessary3  ? 

[But  though  Dr.  Johnson  would,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  Reyn. 
has  candidly  confessed,  treat  her  with  occasional  RecoU' 
rudeness,  he  had  a  most  sincere  and  tender  regard  for 
her,  and  no  wonder ;  for  she  would,  with  great  con- 
sideration and  kindness,  overlook  his  foibles  and  his 
asperities.  One  day,  at  her  own  table,  he  spoke  so  very 
roughly  to  her,  that  every  one  present  was  surprised 
that  she  could  bear  it  so  placidly,  and  on  the  ladies 
withdrawing,  Miss  Reynolds  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment that  Dr.  Johnson  should  speak  so  harshly  to 

1  [This  has  been  supposed  to  be  Miss  Hannah  More;  yet  it  seems  hard  to 
conceive  in  what  wayward  fancy  he  could  call  her  "  empty-headed."— -Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Langton — Ed.] 

3  [This  alludes  to  the  many  sarcastic  observations  published  against  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  on  her  lamentable  marriage,  and  particularly  to  Baretti's  brutal  strictures 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  1788;  so  brutal,  that  Mr.  Boswell,  with  all  his 
enmity  towards  her,  could  not  approve  of  them.— Ed.] 
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Rey-    her,  bat  to  this  she  said  no  more  than  "  O,  dear 

RccolL 

^oorf  &*»  r  This  simple  reply  appeared  so  strong 
a  proof  of  her  generous  and  affectionate  friendship, 
that  Miss  Reynolds  took  the  first  opportunity  of  com- 
municating it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating  her  own  ani- 
madversions which  had  produced  it.  He  was  much 
delighted  with  the  information ;  and  some  time  after, 
as  he  was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  seeming  to  be  half 
asleep,  but  really,  as  it  turned  out,  musing  on  this 
pleasing  incident,  he  repeated,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  O, 
dear  good  man !"  This  kind  of  soliloquy  was  a  com- 
mon habit  of  his,  when  any  thing  very  flattering  or 
very  extraordinary  engrossed  bis  thoughts.] 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three 
years  at  Otaheite,  or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  full  acquaintance  with  people  so  totally  different 
from  all  that  we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied 
what  pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnson. 
"What  could  you  learn,  sir?  What  can  savages 
tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the 
past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Otaheit6  and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off 
from  some  other  people.  Had  they  grown  out  of 
the  ground,  you  might  have  judged  of  a  state  of  pure 
nature.  Fanciful  people  may  talk  of  a  mythology 
being  amongst  them ;  but  it  must  be  invention. 
They  have  onceJhad  religion,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally debased.  And  what  account  of  their  religion 
can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ?  Only 
consider,  sir,  our  own  state :  our  religion  is  in  a  book ; 
we  have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it ; 
we  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and 
this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed :  yet  ask  the 
first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what  they  can 
tell  of  their  religion." 
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On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  excursion 
to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him 
inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity,  of 
"  Rowley's  poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  him  inquire  upon 
the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Ossian's  poetry." 
George  Catcot,  the  pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for 
Rowley  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust 
my  reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  comparison),  at* 
tended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of 
lively  simplicity,  called  out,  "  I  'II  make  Dr.  Johnson 
a  convert."  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud 
some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a 
pendulum,  and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now 
and  then  looking  into  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering 
that  he  was  not  yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr* 
Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  original*, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very  arti- 
ficially ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection,  of  them,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  impos* 
ture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
from  internal  evidence,  by  several  able  cri ticks  \ 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  what* 
ever  to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all 
controversy,  that  we  should  go  with  him  to  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  RedclifF,  and  mew  with 
our  own  eyes  the  ancient  chest  in  which  the  manu- 
scripts were  found2.  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good- 
naturedly  agreed ;  and,  though  troubled  with  a  short- 
ness of  breathing,  laboured  up  a  long  flight  of.  steps, 
till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  Wondrous  chest 

1  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Malone — Boswexx. 

a  [This  naivete  resembles  the  style  of  evidence  which  Johnson  so  pleasantly 
ridicules  in  the  Idler.  "  Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  thtj  protectant 
establishment ;  he  has  known  those  who  saw  the  bed  into  which  the  Pretender 
was  conveyed  in  a  warming-pan." — Idler,  No.  10. — Ed.] 
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stood.  "  There"  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  coa- 
fident  credulity,  "  there  is  the  very  chest  itself!**' 
After  this  ocular  demonstration,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  >vhp 
had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  reasons  for,  the  authenticity  of  Fingal i  "I 
have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I  was  young."  "  Have 
you,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard?"  "  I  have 
heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  everyone  of  them" 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "  This  is  the  most; 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered  my 
knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has 
Hawk,  written  such  things."  [And  of  the  merit  of  the 
p.  208.  poems  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  he 
said,  "  It  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  as 
wonderful  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old  should  have 
stored  his  mind  with  such  a  strain  of  ideas  and  images, 
as  to  suppose  that  such  ease  of  versification  and  ele- 
gance, of  language  were  produced  by  Rowley  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.] 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  a^ 
Bristol.  "  Let  us  see  now,"  said  I,."  how  we  should 
describe  it."  Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raipery/ 
"  Describe  it,  sir  ?  Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that-~)5o&* 
well  wished  to  be  in  Scotland  !"  * 

After  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London1,  I'^tolf 
several  times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I  'occa- 
sionally slept,  in  the  room  that  had  been  assigned* 
for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at'Gefier^f 
Oglethorpe's,  and  at  General  Paoli's.  1*0  Wolft'd 
tedious  minutttiess,"  T  shall  group  together  whtft  ¥  • 

1  t  It  appears  from  his  letters  to  M  rs.  Thrale,  that  he  left  "Bath  foTrtdaY  i)M 
the  3d  of  May,  end  aniwdtin  .London  by  seven  o'clock  next  day.  On  ^$9a_ 
the  5th,  and  Tuesday,  the  7th,  he  dined  with  Dr.  Taylor :  on  Wetirij^dsti  the 
8th,  with  General  Oglethorpe ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  with  Genera^raoll* 
— Ed.} 
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hare  preserved  of  his  conversion  during  this  period 
also,  without  specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed, 
except  one,  which  will  be  found  so  remarkable  as 
certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation .  Where 
the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest 
of  the  conversation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber 
my  page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what 
vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value, 
and  to  drink  it  with  more  relish :  but  to  have  the 
produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the  same 
fear,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no  purpose.  To 
know  that  our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 
u  of  the  stock  of  an  ambassadour  lately  deceased," 
heightens  its  flavour :  but  it  signifies  nothing  to  know 
the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited  \ 

"  Garrick,"  he  observed,  "  does  not  play  the  part 
of  Archer  in  the  ' Beaux  Stratagem*  well.  The 
gentleman  should  break  through  the  footman,  which 
is  not  the  case  as  he  does  it  V 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage  coun- 
tries, men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily 
strength,  no  doubt,  contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would 
be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that  always 
governs.  When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man 
has  the  better." 

"  The  little  volumes  entitled  *  Respublicte*?  which 
are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  cause 
to  the  brute  creation ;  but  they  are  recompensed  by 
existence.  If  they  were  not  useful  to  man,  and 
therefore  protected  by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly 
so  numerous.9'     This  argument  is  to  hie  found  in  the 

1  [Notwithstanding  this  elaborate  illustration,  drawn  from  the  cellar,  Mr. 
BoswelT*  readers  are  best  pleased  when  his  diligence  has  enabled  him  to  give 
the  actual  dialogue,  with  all  its  details. — JSd.] 

•  [Garrick,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  distin- 
guishing the  gentleman  from  the  footman.    See  ante%  p.  363.— Ed] 

3  [Accounts  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe. — Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  -E  E 
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able  and  benignant  Hutchinson's  "Moral  Philo-^ 
sophy."  But  the  question  is,  whetliW'ttie  Animals 
who  endure  such  sufferings  of  various  kincfc,  for,  we 
service  and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accent  of 
existence  tipon  the  terms  on  wtiich  ttiey  have  li. 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  who,  though  she  had  many 
enjoyments,  f£lt  v^ith  delicate  sensibility  the  pre- 
valence of  misery,  complains  of  the  task  of  existence 
having  been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  consent. 

€€  That  mail  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  so, 
true,  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is  only  for- 
getting himself  for  a  little  while.  Life  is  a  progress 
from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment.^ 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other  publick 
institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man, 
by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ;  owing  to  confidence 
in  him  and  indolence  in  them." 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son  \  I  fhinkl 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  otft  the' 
immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant  manner  and 
easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired  gradually  and  imr 
perceptibly.  No  man  can  say,  'Til  be  genteel  *4 
There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel '  man/ 
because  they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without 
some  degree  of  restraint  is  insufferable ;  but  wfe  are 
all  less  restrained  than  women.  Were  a  woman  "sit- 
ting in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  aiL 
most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  ki<^  jffiem 
in."  No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and  nice  observer 
of  behaviour  in  those,  whose  company  he  happened 
to  be  than  Johnson,    or,  however   strange  it  in^y, 

»  {"  A  pretty  book**  was  made  up  from  these  letters  by  the  late  Br.  Twister,  ( 
entitled  **  Princijfles  of  Politeness,"  and  was,  some  yeairs  sap9  commonly  "  ptft 
into  the  hands  of  young  gentlemen.*' — Hall.]  i 

.'■  •**-.  . 
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scjern  to  maiiy,  had  a  higher  estimation  of  its  refine- 
m'epts.^'         _, 
x  [Mrs.  Tfijrale  one  day  commended  a  young  ladv  Piozzi* 

J'-Hr    >  ■     f7-,'  ' '/    ,i; ..  ■   r  >      .     ■  ^      »  °i         *  p.  222. 

for  her  beauty  anp  pretty  behaviour,  to  whom  she 

thought  no  objections  could. have  been  made.     UI 

saw  her  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  take  a  pair  of  scissors  in 

her  left  hand ;  and  though  her  father  is  now  becopae 

a  pobleman,  and  as  you  say  excessively  rich,  I  should, 

were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten  years  hence,  hesitate 

between  a  girl  so  neglected,  and  a  negro  V] 

[It  was  amazing — so  short-sighted  as  he  was — how  Reyn. 
very  observant  he  was  of  appearances  in  dress  and  RecoL 
bpjiaviour,  nay,  even  of  the  deportment  of  servants 
while  waiting  at  table.  One  day,  as  his. man  Frank 
was  attending  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  he  ob- 
served with  some  emotion,  that  he  had  placed  the 
salver  under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of  the 
company — blind  as  he  was  to  his  own  many  and 
strange  peculiarities — escape  his  animadversion  on 
some  occasions.  He  thought  the  use  of  water  glasses 
a  strange  perversion  of  the  idea  of  refinement,  and 
had  a  great  dislike  to  the  use  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief at  meals,  when,  if  he  happened  to  have  occasion 
for  one,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  go  to  some 
distapce,  with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  perform 
tne  operation  as  silently  as  possible.] 

Lord  Elliot  informs  me,  that  one  day  when  John- 
son aim  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house  in 
London,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  surprised  the  company  by  this  sen- 

'  )  II :  ■  i    M  I   ' 

*  "  The  child  who  took  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  left  hand  is  now  a  woman. 
of  b;aidity,  highly  respected,  and  would  cut  us,  I  conclude,  most  deservedly, 
if  more  were  said  on  the  subject." — Pioxzi  MS.  [The  editor  believes  that 
the  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  afterwards  Lord  West- 
cote  manriejl,  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  She  was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  thence,  per^ 
haps,  JoJbnflQnY  strange  allusion  to  the  negro.  It  was  Johnson's  hatred  to  all 
the  Lytteltons  which  inflamed  this  little  accident  to  such  a.  ridiculous  r— 
Ed-1 
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tence:  "Ev^rjr.  man  of m  eQncaftM  ^^t0f 
be  called  a  rascal,  than  accused(of  jde^en^m^ 
graces."  Mr.  Gihboii,  who  was  present,  tupwjjl  to 
a,  lady  who  knewj  Johpson  ^yell,  and  lived  mpch  witjli 
him,  aid  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping  his  box^ad- 
jdr^ssed  her  thus :  "  Don't  yaw  think,  madam  (look- 
ing towards  Johnson),  that  among  all  your  acquaint- 
ance, you  could t find  owe  .exception?"  The  jiady 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce1.      .  ij;|(  ,.,om 

"  I  read  (said  he),  Sharpens  Letters  on  li&\y*we\ 
again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a.^ea^deal 
of  matter  in  them*  ^    .,,     ,^V  ..  ^-fniid 

"Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  yT^rale's  fan^jjy 
did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time  tlie^r  he^igd 
from  me  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides.  Little  P9p|>l? 
are  apt  to  be  jealous :  but  they  should  not  be  j^qjisI 
for  they  ought  to  consider,  that  superiour  at^er^icyp 
will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superiour  fortun^e  or  ranj^. 
Two  persons  may  have  equal  merit,  apd  Qp  tha^j^- 
count  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  attention,;  but  pjjp 

1  [Mr.  Colman,  in  hU  "  Random  Records"  lately  published,  lias  given  a 
lively  sketch  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  dn  poriejg. 
*l  The  learned  Gibbon  was  a  curious  counterbalance  to  the  learned  (may  I  not 
lay  kn  learned  ?)  Johnson*  Their  manners  and  taste,  both  in  writing  arid  fctiri- 
Versation,  were  as  different  as  their  habiliments.  On  the  day  I  firstrsat  (jowp 
whin  Johnson),  hi  Kn  rusty  brown  Suit,  and  his  black  worsted  st0c&ngs^6rB- 
bon  was  placed  opposite  to  me  in  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet,  w$i.a  ,^ag  and 
sword.  Each  had  his  measured  phraseology ;  and  Johnson's  ramttis  parallel, 
between  Dryden  and  J  ope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference  0  ftjmstyf 
and  Gibbon.— Johnson's  style  was  grand,  and  Gibbon's  elegant ;  the  stateliness 
of  the  former  was  sometimes  pedantick,  and  the  polish  of  the-  latter"  was?  Hklct- 
sionally  finical.  Johnson  marched  to  kettle-drums  and  trumpets ;  Gibbon 
ttm*A  to  flutes  and  habuboys :  Johnson  hewed  passages  ■  &rou^  ™P.firps, 
while  Gibbon  levelled  walks  through  parks  and,  gardens,— #|aul|3d  as  &  had 
been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon  poured  balm  upon  my  bruises,  by  condescending, 
orwe  or  twice,  ia  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  talk  with  me  :^4w>grej|tt  hif  (ofipfi 
was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  boy ; — but  it  was 
*dobe  Store  tut ,— still  his  mannerism  prevailed  ;^sHfl  he^^eflhiiiifetiW*^, 
<T^*till  he  smirked,  and  smiled ;  and  rounded  his  periods  witb  th$  fame  fir  of 
go^-brfeedihg,  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  men.—Hls  ^utfr/i^ifluoW* 
Plato's,  was  a  round  hole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  visage." — Vol.  i.  p.  121. 

r[Mt.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  who  traveled;  for  $is  1ie*^,tojft  J  whose 


» ***  [Mr.  Batmtel  Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  who  travefejEt ;  for  $is  lie 
representatwn  of  Italian  manners  was  supposed  to  be  tinged  by  tiie'ffl  huMiir 
of  a^ValetndinariatT.  Barettf  took1  up  thef defence  tfm'tri&tfflfflpd^ 
conWttvewy  ensued  whierf  made  some  noise  at  ihd  time.— Ed'. T      ' ""'  '  ' 
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m  ttierri  may  fiave  also  fortune  arifl  rafnk,  and  so  ni&y 
tiave  a  double  claiml*  '      .  .      '".'/'..  ' 

Talking  of  his1  not£s  on  Sbakspearej  he  said)  "1 
Qespise'ttiose  who  do  not  see  that' I  am  right  in  the 
passage  where  as  is  repeated*  and  *  asses  of  great 
idtiarge*  introduced.  That1  on  *  To  be,  or  hot  to  be/ 
^disputable1." 

*  HA  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him  one 
morning,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  character  of  an 
infidel  was  more  detestable  than  that  of  a  man  noto- 
riously gUilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.     I  differed  from 
him,  because  yre  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the 
©tie,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  other.     Johnson. 
*Sitf,  1  agree  with  tim;  for  the  infidel  would  be 
guilty  of  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it.5' 
'  ^  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from 
t>o6k  t6  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the  world.     One  of 
niese  |s  the  cry  against  the  evil  of  luxury.     Now  the 
Awn  ijs,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.     Take  the 
Itixuiy  of  buildings  in  London.     Does  it  not  produce 
real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  elegance  of 
accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the  exertion  of 
industry  ?     People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancloly 
^er  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.     It  is  plain  they 
f$je;iti  gaol,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. 
A  man  gives  half-a-guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas. 
£tow  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how  mstny 
'J^l^^rers  must  the  competition  to  have  such  things 
W^^'the  market  keep  in  employment  ?    You  will 
MnuMit said,  very  gravely,  '  Why  was  not  the  half- 
^^anD^a^i  thu^  epect  in  Luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To 
iKiPP  it  have  afforded  a  good  m>£$ 

iffiS^^*^^W*#tW  Johnson  froni  tteytfe  <?<}W^,  W*ntfe^i|^t 
^J^fflf^ta^^Vc^rise  to*  *,The  interpretation,©?  &e  o^^fftag^^iKh 
15r.  Johnson  allows  to  be  disputable,  he  has  clearly  shown  to  he  .eiwoeowhr- 
Boswell.     [The  first  note  is  on  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  act  5.  scene  ii — Ed.] 
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Afcsi^aaifcwA.gqM  to.the^^itMOMp^of^wtiom 

itiabetter^Aclswpp^^hftnitbe^ipotHr^i    Yau*c* 

mud*  «»uwr  itbat  /yoifc  are  i  doi^gtMriT^Utryw*  j*W 

money  .todfcfce  who  »wk,  a&>fcbetiwotapei»ie  i*fi*hpiJ' 

IfOwtt^Uian.^wntymi^^wwiwF  merely  in;  cbanitgn. 

Supple  theiataeient  luxury  of  a,  dfeb  *#  ppaaecKfo 

brains  were  to  be  revived,  how  many  carcasses  to*** 

be  left,  to  itbe  ,pwn  at  a.  cheap  rate  I  and  as  #>t  tfa* 

Mut  that  is.raade  about  people  who  are  ruined  by  cfe- 

travagaaee,  it  is  nd  matter  to  the  nation  that  someto*- 

dividual*  suffer.   When  so  m^.generahprodactiirfe 

exertton  is  the  consequence  ofJu^afrywtihe  »nati«ii 

does  not  care  though  there  are!  debtors,  ia  gbol :  .nay*, 

they  would  not  care  tbough4h*arcraddtors  were th<*fe 

too."  .  ..,„;.    i.:,    ,    n.  .■■  /* 

The  uncommon  vivacity  <rf.  Genial  Oglethorpefe 
mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge*  having  >aanpetim*s 
made  his  conversation  seem  too  desultory ;  Johnson 
•bserved,  "  Oglethorpe,  sir,  never  complete*  what  he 
Jwtfitosay."  .  ,         i  >(    'M.w 

.  He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar  remark  oh 
Patrick  L-ord  Elibank ;  "  Sir,  there  tst  nothing  cam- 
cfamve  in < his  talk,"  ,  a    m!  on. 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined;  »t  ^qflendid 
table  without  hearing  one  sentence  of/oortversaHrioh 
worthy  of  being  remembered,  he  said^u^jSiiy  there 
seldom  is  any  such  conversation."  BoswELL.ttf  W&y 
then meet  at  table?"    Johnson.  "  Wh#  foieatt  and 
drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness;)  todyiswr, 
this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  «o*v*arsa- 
tiwi:  for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opiman»and 
get  Jato  bad  humour,  ox  some  of  the*  company,  wfao 
are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  are. left  out^and 
feel  themselves  uneasy.     It  was  few  this  teassons  Sir 
kd.       Robert  Walpole  said,  he  always  talked  [coarsely]  at 
his  table,  because  in  that  all  could  join." 
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i»vet>  i  vatifcty  of  ^rttonscotitemipg  Mm,  whfen  hfe 
W*n  sitting  *fy{  lie  broke  wit,  *  Sir,  ytan  have1  bull  two 
topics,  yourself  and  4Ae;  I  am  sick  of  both."'  *  *  A 
roan  ^said  he) ;  should  not  talk  -  of  hiwselft  udr  much 
4)f!a«y  particular  person,  H^  ghouMtalg  care  not 
fojbe  made  a  proverb  ;<  and,»  therefor^  fchouJd  avoid 
ki*i«g  *ny  me  topicfc  erf  which  peqptet&fc  afcy,  ^Wc 
shall*  hear  him  upon  it.*  There  wafc  a  -Dr.  ©ldfield, 
who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  ef  Marlborough* 
-He*  *ame  intoa  coffeehouse  one  day^  and  told  that 
tow  Jgrace  bad  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half  an 
hear.  '  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour?'  (said 
Betohier,  the  srargeon).'--**  Yes.' — 'And  what  did  he 
say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ?— «  Nothing/— '  Why  then,  sir, 
Jfonras'Tery  Ungrateful;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not 
feanre  spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying 
something  of  him.  ■ " 

»n  ^  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  term^^n. 
fyhich  it  is  given  to  hira.  To  some  men  it  is  given 
#o  tanditiot*  of  not  taking  libertifs,  which  other  men 
«*y  take  Without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it  s  on  another,  wine 
liriay  tbfave  effects  so  inflammatory  as  to  injure  him 
•both  m  'body*  and*  mind,  and  perhaps  make  him  com- 
mit something  for  which  he  may  deceive  U  be 
fcaA&ed.'?  :  i  . 

Uiitf' JEmd  Htiks's  '  Annals  of  Scotland9  have  not  that 
.pointed  form  which  is  the  taste  Of  this  age ;  but  it  is 
-s^baofe  which  will  always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability 
l0fsdfttesj<$uoh  a* certainty  of  facte,  and  such  a  punc- 
<  triralitywrf  citatioou'  I  never  before  read  Scotch  history 
iTBritbtBertaintyJ'.*  ■»  »*•  ■ 
i trt  If  tawked  him  whether  he  would1  advise  me  16  read 

I,     .    /'.^'s  ;.    r,      -    '  '     *'  •      -  <•        •    -       ..-'.» i     ■      •      : . 

«  [Probably  Mr.  BosweU Jrimself,  whq  fr^u^tly  gr^ctise^  ^his  .frapd^  of  .ob- 
taining information.— E*>.]  !  * 
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Xi  .wouWhavfe  yoii;  Md  Wfiffbfe  TfiWPtf  oftfiftfttt- 
Jtiry|  aridlWouirt'^ 

'ifee  Old  tesUmfenJtll i^lt1  Hiittttf tfiiif  &M!W2te*.*dJ 
1,1  touring  ray ''stay  In  hoMdti  Wis'  sprifag','  I^fiaiSd 
^lis  attention  ^to  another  law  case,  in  vftidi'f'Wa#4li- 
'iragecL  '  lu^the  course  *of  a  ctoritesteA  efedtWa  fit  the 
torougtt  of"  j^fennlhie,' which  I  attenctetf^oi&vfcf 
,  my  friepd  Colonel  (afterward  Sir^^c^^lA^tJatt^ 
'^^  counsel,  Otie  of  his  jMititefl  tf^fi^wtitfwas 
y  cjnfr£etf  with  haviri£  been  trhfidfefkl^ihfe^itfpl^tr, 
'arid  having  deserted  (tt>  thfe  bj^Kteiie  pa^ty***^  **£e- 
f  cuniary  reward— attacked  vfcty  ftid*iy'$fli  tfotfttoeflfs- 
papers  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jaimes  TboittSOti}  GM  fc#*he 
ministers  of  that  place,  on  accaftnt  bt  4'^i*pdsfcd 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  TJpa&thtelthe 
minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by 
name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity  firfpd  the 
agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  rose  up  .and  asked 
the  minister  aloud,  •  What  bribe  he  had  received  for 
..  Ijelling  so  many  lies  from  the  chair  of  'verity1?"     I 
was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary '  scene.     The 
person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  agai£fer  Mr/ 
Thomson,'  in  ifche  Court  of  Session,  for  defapo^ifttt^d 
•    images,  and  I  was  on©  of  the*  couj}jse}  £$x  the  re- 
verend defendant.     The  liberty  of  the  pulpit  was  our 
;  great  ground  of  defence;  but  we  argued  r$l$>rau  the 
ptbroc^iim  <bf  the  previous-  attack,  and  ^ndttas  instant 
"retaliation.     The  Cdttft ■'  df  ffcfesfcrt,  hcmeveri,**the 
^Btjl&m  jndge^ who  are  at  the -same  tim^  ,^f  jjury, — 
,ii'^a^d^.i^^tft'^be/  minister,  pQnttpfy  to  pyhxmMe 

o?orii  fairs  ^t:otJ   •**,■/   <ji\u.i  ^    ?.;<..,,,,,,  -        ,  4' ,  ,  ,        '""*'*  '''       *'\l    l>'!' 

lo  *no'iJi:  t'.i-.j  >u    ;•,.„  '   ,  ■■„,  ..  '      '  '"  ,'V    '"    ';'  ~"?;>'  5T"-'"  :f'f'1 

»  [-4  Gullicism,  which  has,  it  appears,  with  so  many  6diew^Bifcbl?ieJ Vernacular 
in  Scotland.     A  pulpit  is  in  French  called  "  chaire  de  vlritS.^Ei&J]1' 
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-*h««i»  Wfl*y  * m^m  &$$?/ !^, «[  ^n  pf 

thfc j^Jgwutr .Vf», wjpflgj  p$.  dictated  to  jjnq,  fy  cqn- 
bfatfltioni  of  it,,  an^i^rjt,  ^^ic^  will  be  founi  in 

^! .  When  I  rend  [^..j^gu^eptj.to  Mr.  pur^e,  lie 
i^W  .bigUy.pI^ajse^,  aywl  e^cJ^inie^  *  f^fll^  he  does 
-r^s  w>rfc  in  &  ,TOr]qna^]tifc  manner  V* 
.^v,  MtvTltfflpaou  wi$f$,  to  bring  the  cause  by  appeal 

rTlM^itb#  tlw^fetof  Jy^r  W*  was  dissuaded  by  the 
.^FiWpf/^p^WwJ^sc^jw^  lately  presided  so  ably 
-ai»  J;l^t  n«>si  [t^WPUW^le;  house,  and  who  was  then 
NifttlWilfty-gm^Ni-  'As  i«y  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
b4gtejl[j&lsQ;  \q  i]ea4  tjxe  opinion  of  this  eminent  man 
sitolWfljtba  Sijme .wbjeptft.1  s^U  here  insert  it.'  . 

Yd«"ril;'' CASK.  •      '      -.   j.,.:    . 

k'ttiere' is  herewith  laid  before  you,  ,|   ^mj... 

Iml'i  <i)\,i .petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr,  Jatnes  Thomson, ,  nii- 
loi  {•    /  niater'of  Punfer inline.  f 

J  f '  2.  Answers  thereto. 

,r.,     "3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 
both.  '  --.-,. 

o«ik  <n^4..  Notes  of  the  opinions  6€  the  judges^  being  the  rea- 
•  bii£  >"\[ sops  Upon* which  their  decree  js  grounded. 
.tI/I  "tJtyjEffte  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give  your 

J"  Whether  there  is  a  probability*  of  ^thei  above  decree  of 
-'ji  'Jilt  jye  Couit  of  geggion  t^ing  reversed,  if  Mr-  Tfewpison 
■mo  J2J5 v/  Mloliia  appeal  fiwn  the  saw  ?"...■ 
oxi  1  U^Qfarivthtok  th<±  appeal  advisable;  not  only  because  the 
J"M3U6  ofithe  Judgtment  if  ife*  no  degree  a^t^.to  the  expense; 
<>if  but  be&qi&q  tkere.axe  many  chances,,  that  won  the  general  com- 

-  - .  /"/l^i  a  proof  o¥  ftr.'joHriaotf's  extraordinary  povfevf  o£  composition,,  it  appears 

,ir  j^flPYjthe  original  manuscript  yof  tyis  excellent  dissertation,  of  which  lie  dictated 

the  first  eight  paragraphs  on  the  ldth'oi"May,  tidd  tbetartslnderdn  the*  13th, 

that  there  are  in  the  whole  only  seven  corrections,  or  rather  variations,  and  those 

, ,     not  considerable.    Such  were  at  once  the  vigorous  and  accurate  emanations  of 

his  mina^— Bos  well.  '    ' 
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Ypt^ge.pf.^jipppUant      ,.  .,,    M;I;    ,  Ml  p      jMf!j 

"  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermon.  But 
the  complaint  was  not  less  Ungracious  from  that  man,  who  had 
behaved  so  ill  by  Ms  original' libel,  dhti  at  the'time^  wHeirberei 
owved  the  nepraadb  lie  cotnpkittB  ofl  in*  the  ib*t>  article)  alL  At 
pkintffe  are  equally  ccwiqrppcU  Jt  ^truok  ma  *l$q  wii^  spine 
wonder,  that  the  judges  should  think  so  much  fervour  appoejte 
to  the  occasion  of  reproving  die  defendant  for  a  little  excess. 

w  Upon  the  matter,  however,!  agree  with  them  in  condemning 
tile  behaviour  of  the  minister,  anil  fa  tWnMng  it*  subject  St 
lor  ecclesiastical  censure;  anoL  emen;  for  on  action,  if  ■  afty,  iadi* 
yidual  could  qualify  *  a  wrong,, and  a,4&Wftge  arming  from,, it. 
But  this  I  doubt.  The  circumstance  of  publishing  the  reproach 
in  a  pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of  wrong,  ta'afljr  other 
rule  of  law  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the  sane  wttrdb  had 
been  pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don't  know  whether  thqrcbe 
any  difference  in  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  definition  of  slander, 
before  the  commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The  common 
law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproach- 
ful word.  An  action  cannot  be  brought  fbr  general  damages 
upon  any  words  which  import  less  than  an  offence  cognisable 
by  law ;  consequently  no  action  could  have  been  brought  fyere 
for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a 
justification  in  action  for  words;  and  the  law  of  England  does 
the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgment,  therefore1,  seenis 
to  me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that 
defence.  "  E.  Thurlow/'  . 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr, 
Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation  j 
of  which  pars  magna  fui,  and  which  I  am  persuaded 
will,  with  the  liberal-minded,  be  much  to  lys  cire^it, 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebra&il  men 
of  every  description  had  made  me,  much  afcputi!itie 
same  time,  obtain  an  introduction  to  Dr. 'Samuel 

•Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.     Two  men'niore 

.i  ■;  '  ■  i-   tw*  <ii 

'  *  it  is  Curious  to  observe  'that  Lord  Thurlow  has  here,  periapt  $  com$/- 
Hpetft  to  North  Britain*  ro*4q  use  of  a. term  of  the  Scotch  law,  which  tp,  an.t$Rff]i&h 
reader  may  require  explanation.  To  qualify  a  wrong,  is  to  point  out  and  estawish 
itv^BoswELL.  •  '         *A\-  FT   f-H/i    ! 
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difl&eiit  oowld  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  6f  all  <m«it^ 
kind.  They  had  even  attacked  one  another  with 
pome  asperity  in  their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits 
o£  firieijdsWp  with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  && 
«rilenceof  each;  far  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that 
intellectual  chymistry,  Which  can  separate  good  qua- 
lities from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

,  Sir  Jojm  Pringle, "  mine  own  friend  and  jny  fathers 
friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain 
wished  to  establish  an  acquaintance,  as  I  respected 
and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  to 
me  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in  friendship  as 
in  mathematicks,  where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a 
third,  are  equal  between  themselves*     You  agree  with 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me 
as  a  middle  quality;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not 
agree/'     Sir  John  was  not  sufficiently  flexible-;  so  I 
desisted;  knowing,  indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was 
equally  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotchman, 
had  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.    But 
X  conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.     How  to 
manage  it,  was  a  nice  and  difficult  matter;  [for  John-  Reyn. 
soi^s  dislike  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  so  great  that  it  ex- 
tended even  to  his  connexions.  He  happened  to  dine 
one  day  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  with  a  large  and 
(iis^inguished    company,  amongst   which  were  Mr. 
Wilkes's   brother,    Israel,  and    his   lady.      In   the 
course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  was  about 
to    imjke    some    remark,  when   Johnson    suddenly 
stopped  him  with,  "  I  hope,  sir,  what  you  are  going 
to  say  may  be  better  worth  hearing  than  what  you 
Ijgye  already  said."  This  rudeness  shocked  and  spread 
a  glbom  over  the  whole  party,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Israel  Wilkes  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  amiable 
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little  suspected,  fevery  loyal  iuty*£  ,{^tnJs(iii'(alteri 
Htfuth  bwnWtoMi^  ttfeyfaoW^tirdt'  fie  Ua^Vely'sorry 
&atfhelM  *\^fc^ 

tort:"1  IVfissftejfaoiasT^^  be  sori^ 

For  miany  reasons.  ^No1,^'  said  ilohnson,  w^q.was 
vfeiy  rfefuctant  to"  Apologise  for  oiffehces  of  this  nature; 
"  no,'  I  dnly  'regret  it  Wcatise  Wi"  wife  wa6  by.'*  Miss 
Reynolds  believed  that  he  had  no  kind  of*  motive,  for 
this  incivility  to  Mr.  1.  Wilke^  bui  disgust  ^ni$ 
brother's  political  principles.] 

My  worthy  bboksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs  Dilly 
in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and  well-covered 
table  1  have  seen  a  greater  number  of  literary  men 
than  at  any  other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
had  invited  ine  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  more 
gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  May  15.  "  Pray,"  said  J, 
''let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson)'  "  What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes? 
not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly:  "Dr. 
jVmnson  would  never  forgive  me."  "  Come,"  said  I, 
*f  if  you  11  let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will  be  answer- 
able that  all  shall  go  well."  Dilly.  "  Nay,  if  you 
will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  kee  them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  Vjhicli  I  en- 
tertained for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was 
sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit  of '  contra- 
diction, and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped  I  shquld  gain 
my  point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  dome  upon 
him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will  yop  ani^m 
<&mbarry 'with  Jfack  Wilkes ?"  he  would  iave^owa 
mto  a. passion,  anq  would  probably  have  answerepV 
^Diiie' witli  «f4ckJ  Whkes,  sir !  *Va  as  sooiTdfine  wrtn 

j%{&°Ketchf*.w  -Jf'iHerefore,  wtal6  we  wei^sTMnft 

/n^.^'yiu  t.'1">t  r>  v<\  Tit  ?  :  .? J  ><V  •  n  .jurtfrnua  inm 

1  This  has  been  circulate-as  if  actually  gakl  b^  Johnson  ►  when  the  Uuth  u 
it  was  only  supposed  by  me. — Bos  well. 
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nappy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with 
him  on  Wednesday  next  along  with  me,  as  I  must 
soon  go  to  Scotland."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  will  wait  upon  him — ."  Boswell. 
"  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  company  which 
he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you?"  Johnson. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
to  imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman 
what  company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?"  Bos- 
well.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  wishing  to  pre- 
vent you  from  meeting  people  whom  you  might  not 
like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  what  he  calls 
his  patriotick  friends  with  him."  Johnson.  "  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then?  What  care  I  for  his  patriotkk 
friends?  Poh!"  Boswell.  "  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Jack  Wilkes  there."  Joh  nson.  "  And 
if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to  me, 
sir?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  angry  with  you;  but  really  it  is 
treating  me  strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not 
meet  any  company  whatever,  occasionally."  Bos- 
well. "  Pray  forgive  me,  sir :  I  meant  well.  But 
you  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  me."  Thus  I 
secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he  would  find  him 
very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on  the  day 
appointed.  .rih       ^  mid 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I  called  on 
him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I  often  did 
when  we  were  to  dine  out  together,  to  see  that,  he, 
was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found^ 
him  buffeting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion  *, 
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c&gkA  with  duat,  ttn»  rtmkhtg '  ho1  ^HMfoMf 
^oiog abroad1, i-  "Hwitftfciej-^ff'faifitt'r.1  l«*BttW 
you  recollect  that  faaw  ttf  iditie  at  Mr!  DiOf  Ift*1, 
JohnsqK',  "Sir,  I  did  ttOt  thitik-' W going  ttMjfli? 
ibwent  out  of  my  aheod.  ■»  I1  haJT^orfe^ed  dJmiei' ^ 
hotntf  with  Mrs;  Williams."  Bos^eiil.  *  riuk/to^ 
dear  sir,  you  know  yoti  itaffc  engaged  to  TMf.  DillV;' 
and  I  told  hini  so.  He  wilt  expert  you,  and  wiff  We 
much  disappointed  if  you  don*t  come.*9  ^OHNsbK/ 
M  You  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this."  /ir,i;t 
Here  was  a  sad  dilemma;  I  feared  that  ^vflaf  f 
was  so  confident  I  had  secured  would  yit  be  JW&' 
trated.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  show' WW. 
Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane  attention,  ais  to- 
quently  imposed  some  restraint  upon  hiM;  arid1'!1 
knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he  wduld^nVrt1 
stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  blind  Ikdys  foorri,1 
and  told  her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dtv  John- 
son had  engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  M?.' 
Dilly  s,  but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his1 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home.  **  Yes; ' 
sir*  said  she,  pretty  peevishly,  "  Dr.  Johnson  is  ti6 
dine  at  home."  •«  Madam,"  said  I,  "  his  respect  ft*1 
you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless 
you  absolutely  desire  it.  But  as  you  have  so  mtfch' 
of  his  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to^ 
forego  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  wort%y 
man,  has  frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  hfe  hoiW 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  didtlSP1 
neglects  him  to-day.  And  then,  madam,  be  pieced'1 
to  consider  my  situation ;  I  carried  the  message/  kftflK 
I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  corti^'1 
and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a 
company,  and  boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to" 
hare,  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  doctor  is  nbt ' 
there."     She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations, 
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^ch>TO?P< fW^Wy « W»  ffftwert r »s  ,m0ft  e&teatwa  to, 
1ftfeft  uPonI  affiy  jneasism*  4*id  wasi  graciously ,  pl«imt 
tocejiypp^e^^e  to  t^ftr,  Jpbnson, "  Tha*,  *U  thing* 
WlfaM  «?Wi*Wghk .l»e,.*<wW  mt*mtyp>>"iui. 
%wf  b^cfc  k  tp  ^m,v  s#llHiq  dus*>  ,an<i  careless  of  .what. 
4WPW,J*  the^ve^/findi^^iw^, choice  togo 
W/.^fty  r.-bw*  {«*  soon  a&X  had  announced  to  him 
]$rsh  Wijliams's  cojyamt,  b$  roared,  «  Frank,  a  <tlean 
shirk"  *od  was  ye*y  sow  drsssed.  When  Lbad  him 
fairly  seated  in  a  hapkney^coaeh,  with  me,  I  united 
ap  lyp^qh  4s,  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
intp  #  post-chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for  Gstta* 

>}JPhjen  wfc  entered  Mr.  Billy's  drawing-room,  he 
ffund,  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he  did 
npjt.kpow,  I  kept  myself  snug  and  silent,  watching 
how  he  wopld  conduct  himself.  I  observed  him 
whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman* 
sir?/  "Mr.  Arthur  Lee."  Johnson.  "Too*. too, 
tQQ?  (under  his  breath),  which  was  one  of  his  habitual' 
mutterings.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  vearjr 
obnoxious  to  Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot* 
but  an  American.  He  was  afterwards  minister  from 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  "  And, 
\vhjO.  is  the  gentleman  in  lace  ?"  "  Mr.  Wilkes,  si&" 
This  information  confounded  him  still  more ;  he  had 
sqnty£  difficulty  to  restrain  himself,  and,  taking  up  a 
hpqfc,  sat  down  upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at 
le^t,  kept  his  eye  upon  it  intently  for  some  time*  till 
hq  £pmpo$ed  himself.  His  feelings,  I  dure  6ay,  were 
awkward  enough*  But  he  no  doubt  recollected  his 
hsiy}i^g  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  coulcf  be  at; 
aU  ljlijg(Qoncert;ed  by  my  company,  aj^d  be*  therefore* 
resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  ai>  easy  man 
of  j$ie  world*  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the* 
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disposition  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might 
chance  to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table," 
dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat  down  without 
any  symptom  of  ill  humour.  There  were  present, 
beside  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an 
old  companion  of  mine  when  he  studied  physick  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller1,  Dr.  Lettsom, 
and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him 
with  so  much  attention  and  politeness,  that  he  gained 
upon  him  insensibly.  No  man  eat  more  heartily 
than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping 
him  to  some  fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir- 
It  is  better  here — A  little  of  the  brown— rSome  fat, 
sir— A  little  of  the  stuffing— Some  gravy — Let  me 
hat e  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter — Allow 
me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange;  or  the 
lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest."  "  Sir ;  sir,  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and 
turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
of  "  surly  virtue2,"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of  com- 
placency. 

.  Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  not 
a  good  mimick."  One  of  the  company  added,  "  A 
merry-andrew,  a  buffoon."  Johnson.  "  But  he  has 
wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of  reading; 
he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill  up  his  part.  One 
species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of 
escape.  You  drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands; 
but  he's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him 

1  [Of  Bath  Eastern,     See  ante,  p.  211 Ed.] 

•  Johnson's  "  London,  a  Poem,"  v.  146.—  Boswell. 
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— -like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head/  Theti 
he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets  truth 
stand  between  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes 
mighty  coarse.  Garriek  h  under  many  restraints 
from  which  Foote  is  free."  Wilkes/  "  Garricfc's 
wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chesterfield's."  Johnson.' 
**  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with"  Fbote  was 
at  Fitzherbeft's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I 
went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting 
not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh 
it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was  irresistible l.  He  upon  one 
occasion  experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
pfficacy  of  his  powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the 
many  and  various  modes  which  he  tried  of  getting 
money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  pro- 
curing customers  amongst  bis  numerous  acquaintance. 
Fiteherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer ;  but  it 
Was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink 
it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  reso- 
lution, being  afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who 
they  knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At 
Jast  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy /who  was  rather 
a ?  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their 
remonstrance ;  and,  having  invested  him  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain 
day,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no 
Jonger.     On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at 

*  Foot*  told  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  "  For  loud,  obstreperous,  broad- 
faced  mirth,  I  know  not  his  equal."— Bos  well.     [See  ante,  p.  320.~-Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  F  F 
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Fitzherbert's,  and  this  bay  wrved  nt,  t*We,;,  he  was 
so  delighted  with  Footed  stories,  ^wd,  mww^pt, 
and  -grknaoe,  that  when  Jbe  went  dowi^  (rtair^  Ji^told 
them,  "This  ie  the  finest  man  X  ]b^  wer^gp^I 
will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  wilLdw*  Jifcrfjnill- 
beer."  .  ^  ,  ,i  «   . 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick;  qw}d  ,gft  hfive 
done  this.  Wilkes,  "Garrick  wc^tib^v^wade 
the  smaU4>eer  still  smaller.  H^ia.oow  l&wpgithe 
stage;  but  he  will  play  iSScmJ.aU  hfc.Uft*"  •  hkv&* 
that  Johnson  would  let  nobody  .attack-  Garri<&  (but 
himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  and  I  bad.^e^L  tym 
praise  his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  bi$WW?ffl*fa- 
tion  of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said*  loudly^  "J  hgve 
heard  Garrick  is  liberal."  Johnson.  fYe&jir*I 
know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  move  mcraegr  ?than 
any  man  in  England  that  I  am  acquainted  \,mth, 
and  that  not  from  ostentatious  views.  Garrick n«as 
very  poor  when  he  began  life ;  ao  when  ha  came  to 
have  money,  he  probably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving 
away,  and  saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick 
began  to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which  he  has  had 
has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  'and  prevented  his  having 
many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  for  a$u4c#/but 
do  not  hate  him.  GafHck  might  have  TJeerimtidi 
better  attacked  for  Kving  with  tti6re  splendour  than 
is  suitable  to  a  pldyer ;  if  they  had  had  the  Mil  to 
have  assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  th^yyi^hrJf&Ve 
galled4  him  mote.  '  But  they  havfe  kept  iimi^kiMg 
about  his  avarice,  tfhicfc :*hwr  rescued  him  frto  tiiuch 
obloquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  attfhen- 
tick  information  for  biography,  Johnson  "told  >  us, 
"  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the 
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*  Life  of  Dtydfcn  V  &***»  la'  order  to  get  materials,  I 

«qpflfligtt1b  tk6*onIy  two  persons  theu  $Hre  who  had 

*fe&*4lim,;  'fiiese  were  old  Swinney  «,  and  old  Gibber* 

SwftftJ<0y*sr  faforMatidn  was  no  more  than  this,  '  That 

al^Wflrt  eaflfce-hdute  Dryden  had  a  particular  chair 

for  himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and 

*wa£  tbto  called''  his  winter  chair ;  and  that  it  was 

tatiSed  tart'fdr  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and 

*tetffen( cftH*d  hfe  summer  chair/     Gibber  could 

telPnb  merfc but  'That  he  remembered  him  a  decent 

<*ft  itoto,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  WMV    You 

**£  'to-  Consider  that  Cibber  was  then  at  a  great 

dfc**Sfe«*  "from  Dryden,  had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in 

*fh&  ioom,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other."     Bos- 

'WiSL^^Yef  Cibber  was  a  man  of '  dbaef  vation  ?" 

tMiriMWir.'  "I  think  not."    BosWell.  "You  will 

alkWv  lMa  *  Apology*  to  be  well  done."     Johnson. 

'^Vesj'  Well  done,  to  be  sure,  sir.     That  book  is  a 

atrikitfg  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark  : 

-i  *  * ''-  '■'   •  •  • 

•  <VV\      *    •    *  "Each  tnight'hi*  several  province  well  command, 
f »    ,  i  Wou^l  all  but  fttop  to  what  they  understand.'  " 

Pqs^EL^,.  "  And  Ijis  plays  are  good/'  Johnson. 
^JSfes;  but  that  was  his  trade;  I9 esprit  du  corps; 
Jie  had  been  all  his  life  ^mong  players  and  play- 
ygpfafa  I  wondered  that  he  had  so  little  to  say  in 
conversation,  for  he  had,  kept,  ^he  best  company,  and 
^^Ofnt.all  that  can  he  gc^  by  the  ear,  He  abused 
Jgig^Ur  to  me,  and  then,  showed  me  an  ode  of  his 
p>p|f  with  an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar 


n4&pd*  was  ptobablf  for  'Cft>ber>  Lives,"  as  well  as  the  «  Life  of  Shak- 
spearfe*  mentioned  antey  p.  396,  n — Ed.] 

'  f »  Chm  WQwiunaft  who  died  In  1764,  and  bequeathed  hit  fortune  to  Mrs. 
Wo&ngton,  the  actress.  He  had  been  a  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and 
aJ&rwarfo  of  flie  Queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  He  was  also  a  dramatick 
writer,  having  produced  a  comedy  entitled  "  The  Quacks,  or  Love  *s  the  Phy- 
sician," 1705,  and  two  operas.— Maloke. 
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on  ah  eagle's  wiiqj  \  I  fold  hup*  tbafo  Ffyep,^ 
ancients  made  a  simile,  they  f^waj^,  ifl^  ^^)ce 
something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  "ajpongHall  the  bold 
flights  of  Shaksfwaie's  imagination*  th<>  boldest  was 
making  .Biraam-wood  march  to  Dunsinane  ;  creating 
a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  snnib  i  a  wooain 
Scotland !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  And  he  also  cfbserv^f  that 
"  the  clannish  slavery  of  the  HigbJaq^s  of  j^o$and 
was  the  single  exception  to  MiltotfsTrerntek°b^ttie 
mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty/7  being  worshipped 
in  all  hilly  countries."  "  Wh$n.  I,  was  it ' Wj^fwjfp 
said  he, "  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald,  Dfdfe 
of  Argyle,  his  dependents  congratulated  roe  on  being 
such  a  favourite  of  his  grace*  I  said*.!jlt  is,  then, 
gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  fbrif  Iuh«4  displeased 
the  duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Camp- 
bell among  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring 
John  Wilkes's  head,  to  hjm  Iti  $  charger.  It  would 
have  been  only         ..,.,,  ,  (>   ,. 

♦Offwith  hi*  lM«4T  *^mticKf(Wl^^*5^*^ft   .♦,;».    'mitmi 

1  -        *  ,      -     ,      t>  •      •,     -  ,,'.    0i  -r     ,■  TOr,„F  ufyj, 

T  ^s  then  member  ,M  Aytesbttfyr  :  :t  ^ Ltu  iir*a* 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  efthe^  con- 
tested passage  in  Hi^gXS'A^ 
Jifiik  e*t'pr<&iit,c<tpmum$t.$^£*  , '^r^lV^l^s, 
according  to  my  note,  gave  the  interpretatkmthuR; 
"  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  propriety  of  camiaon 
things ;  as,  if  a  poet  hiui  to  speak  of  Queen  CaMffte 
drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the!  VtiL 
ganty  of  cups  and  saucers.  But,  upon  reading  my 
note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  ^^ie 
word  communia  being  a  Roman  law  term,  signifies 
here  things  communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what  have 

*  See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  411.— Bos  well. 
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d^r^tef  Efeett  tftmied'  by  any  body ;  and  litis  appears 
tflfeify $M what followed,  l     :'''  '*"'" 

•■irdt1).'. 
hfnrf   of1!      i-      ,  f.    ..     '———Tuque  .      , 

•uo"    ™"    "'  Rieuus'  ttlacum  carmen  deducis  to  actual  i,r  <  <     Tj/ 

Tcai  will  easier  riiake  a  tragedy  out  of  the  Ittad  than 
on  any  subject  not  handled  before  \n     Johnson. 

J'Wf^ifiy  pleasant1  friend  himself,  as  will  a*  other*  who  remember  old  stone*,, 
**#  *n»4o*Jrt  Aft.  suipriae^, wfreq  J  observe,  thai  John,  Wilkes  l^re  afcowa  him- 
self to.  he  of  the  Warburtonian  school  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appears  from 
J&t}<Bukltb*/b^#p>of  Worcester's  vefjrehgant  commentary)  a**  nwtts  on 
the  ^Epistoja  ad  Pisonea,"  It  it  necessary,  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
qfte&OBVthat  the  whole  passage  in  which  the  wttrd*  occur  snonM  he  kept  in 

f!biafbi..'  .w  •  •  . .-.  * 

'     .     .  "  Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  commitis,  et  audes 

anryfl   ;to  -  I^iWamformarenovam,«rTettira(J  iaiunt-'  ,  ■'    *_>  f/ 
ifM  fi      f    i  iQ"8^8  aD  incepto  processerit.  et  sibi  constet. 
ii-^ii  j  ^  l        Difficfcj  wt  j,ropria?  communis  dicere :  tUqUC' ; ' '  *    *     ' 
v^fVjIcjp,;    R*j<tti  IJiaoum  carmen  dalucis 4n  actus* 

Quam  si  proferres  iffnota  indictaque  prhniis. 
tjfflf/jj'    j    PuMica  mateiies  priva* juris  erft,  a* 

.     .  Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 

Mind  n»    /  !V^  vsVbtim  verbotMrabSareddere'fldUB 
.  (,OV/      ■      Interpret:  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

Utide  peaem  proferre  pudor  vetat  aut  operla  lex." 

The  "  Commentary"  thus  illustrates  it :  u  But  the  formation  of  quite  new  cha- 
racters is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  For  here  there  is  no  generally 
received  and  fixed  aecbetype  te  work  aftec,  but  every,  one  judges  of  common 
Tight  according  to  the  extent  and  comprehension  of  his  own  idea ;  therefore  he 
advises  to  labour  and  refit  old  characters  and  subjects,  particularly  those  made 
known  and  authorized  by  &e,ptae$to?/>f  Jffitam-inA  iht  -epic  writers."  The 
note  is,  "  Difficile  estproprte  communh  dicere.  Lambin's  comment  is,  u  Com- 
ttatt)ia^loi**p{idW*it^^  tractata; 

£Mta,  quae  cuivivixppsita  sunt  et  in  medio  quod^unmodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et 
\£neWne  oortipatsi."  !  And  tint  thiti  k  the*  true  meaning  of  coinmutAa  is  evi- 
^airjixed  haVthe  wopds  fyioUk  t^jt^w^  which  are  explanatory  ctfit;  so 

"TOW  flie  sense  given  it  in  the  commentary  \s  unquestionably  the  right  orie.  Yet, 

.  p^^h^^yg^^i»rvf9S  tftfce  eaoe^L^erifakhas  this  stranga  passage ; 
u  Difficile  quidem  esse  proprie  communis!  dicere,  hoc  est,  materiem  vulgarem, 
taa&ft  >*t  *"e  medio-  pedWm,  *a  iitinutare  iatqn^  e»oi*iai«,  ttfb  itiMto  at-  s&ptori 
pnopiia  videatur,  ultro  conoedimus ;  %t  maxum  procul  dubio  ponderis  ista  est 

^fflsWatio.  Sed  omnibus  ntrinque  collatis,-et  turn  dHBcilis  urn  venusti,  tarn 
^u^cii  qtoam  ingenii  rationa  habita,  major  yidqtui;  esse  gloria  fabulara  fonnare 
.penitds  novam,  cfham  veterem,  utcunque  mutatum  de  novo  exhibere.*' — Poet. 

sftrah  ,jj  1L  p*  164.  Where*  having  fin*  put  a  wrong  coostwetiem  on  the  word 
"CQmrnunui,\\e  employs  it  to  introduce  an  impertinent  criticism.    For  where  does 

*  >±he  poet  'pt^fer  the  glory  of  refitting  old  subjects*  to  that  of  inventing  new  ones  ? 

^The^ contrary  is  implied  in  what  he.  urges  about  the  superior  difficulty  of  the 
xaxtGr,^rom  which  he  dissuades  his  countrymen,  only  in  respect  of  their  abilities 

)An«^ex$*rtfno?  in  these  matters ;  *i*Un  oi*tei&<cj4tiv*te;«n  them,  w(bic>  is 
'  tile  main  view' of  the  epistle,  a  spirit  of  correctness,  by  sending  them  to  the  old 
subjects,  treated  by  the  Greek  writers.  For  my  own  part  (with  all  deference 
for  Dr.  Hurd,  who  thinks  the  case  clear),  I  consider  tlie  passage,  "  Difficile  est 
jproprii  communia  dicere"  to  be  a  crux  for  the  criticks  on  Horace.    The  ex» 
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"  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular persons  qualities  which  kre  fcofmiioii  fd'&l 
mankind,  as  Homer  has  done.*  '    'Uf/  il ' 

Wilkes.  u  We  have  no  city-po^t  now  t '  flfift'lfc 
an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  ¥he  1^41' 4i(s 
Elkanah  Settle.  There  is  something  in  natit&s  vtldch 
one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle  soutrds 
so  queer,  who  can  expect  much  from  that  name? 
We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it  fatiT&ra 

pHca4k»  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  tWBiiitith  somu^o#ttattp*ilHii»«h/. 
Aden,  countenanced  by  authority  which  I  find  quoted  by  the  learned.Baxter 
in  his  edition  of  Horace,  M  Difficile  rH  proprii  tommunU  dicere, &  'ci'ies'taH- 
gares  disertis verbis  enarrare,  vel  humile  thema cum  djgntote  tr^tst*^ f Mtffcty 
est  communes  res  proprUs  expHcare  verbis.  Vet  Sehol.  '  I  Was  much  cfisap- 
pointed  to  find'  that  tbogre*t  critiek,  Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note  upm{fib;*ery 
difficult  passage,  as  from  his  vigorous  and  illuminated  mind  I  should  have  ex- 

redMsoceiwtnoreaatiaia^tiontiianlhaveyeihad.  Sana6talimi*4reafebf 
"  Propria  commmnia  dicere ;  e'eet  a  dire,  qull  n'est  pas  aise  de  former  h  ces 
personnages  dlmagination,  des  caraettas  parttculiers  et  eepend^a  vraSeemblabks. 
Comme  Von  a  &6  Ib  maitxe  da  lea  ftoner  tals  qn'oo  a  vnuJu,  lea  fautes  quftftro 
fait  en  cela  sont  moins  pardonnables.  C'est  pourquoi  Horace  conseille  de  prendre 
toujours  des  sujets  00001%  tela  que  sont  par  exernple  eeux  que  lfan  pen*,  tiasr 
des  poemes  d'Homcre."  And  Dacier  observes  upon  it,  "  Apres  avoir  macaue* 
les  deux  quanta*  qu'il  nut  donner  ens  personnagss  qu'on  invente,  il'aataeue 
aux  poetes  tragiques,  de  n'user  past  trop  facilementde  cette  lib^rte  qu'ils  oot  d^en 
in  venter,  car  if  est  tie's  difficile  de  reussSr  dans  ces  nouveaux  caractferes.  11  est 
mal  aise,  dit  Horace,  de  trailer  proprement,  tfest.a  dire*  cenvepjabhanent  idea 
sujets  communa;  c'est  a  dire,  des  sujets  inventus,  et  qui  n'ont  aucun  fbndemeni 
nidans  lTiistoire  ai  dam  la  fable*  et  tt  las  appellexnnmoji8,'paicequ^lta)oatreB 
disposition  *  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  droit  de  les  inventer,  et 
qu'fls  soot,  comme  on  alt,  an  premier  occupant."  See  his  observations -at  laage 
on  this  expression  and  the  following  After  ail,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some 
doubt  whrther  the  words  Difficile  est  propru  communia  dicere  may  not  have 
bean  thrown  in  by  Horace,  to  form  »  aeneasta  article  in  a  "choice  of  jfolfcuUfeV* 
which  a  poet  has  to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new  subject;  in  which  case  it 
must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  various  .explanations  it  the  true  one*  and  ejery 
reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fancy.  And  even  should 
the  words  be  understood,  as  they  generally  are,  to  be  connected  bom  with  what 

ri  before  and  what  comes  after,  the  exact  sense  cannot  be  absolutely  ascertained  ; 
instance,  whether  proprQ  is  meant  to  signify  hi  an  appropriated  manner,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  here  understands  it,  <*v  as  it  is  often  need  by  Cicero,  with  propriety 
or  elegantly.  In  short,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  an 
admirable  writer,  who,  with  almost  every  species  of  excellence,  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable for  that  quality.  The  length  of  this  note  perhaps  rfqujxesjin  apology. 
Many  of  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  wfil  admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  a  pass- 
age in  a  favourite  classick  is  very  engaging— Bos  well.  [This  passage  was 
the  subject  of  an  ingenious  discussion  between  the  young  Marquis  de  Sevigne 
and  M*  Dacier,  which  will  be  found,  together  with  Sanadon's  and  Duntaraafe* 
opinions,  in  the  last  rolume  of  the  best  edition  of  Madame  de  Sevjgne's  letters. 
It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either  alter  the 
words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretation.  All  commentators  are 
agreed— by  the  help  of  the  context — what  the  general  meaning  roust  be,  but  no 
one  seems  able  verbum  verbo  reddere  Jidus  interpret.— Ed.] 
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Drj^fcp,tifl vpxtf&enep  t»  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the 
nan^p  c^y,,^hof}t  knowing  their  different  merits." 
Johnson,  «  I  suppose*  $fo  Settle  did  as  well  for 
aldermen  jfc.hi^tjnje,  a$  John  Hpme  could  do  now* 
Wbeye  did  Beckfoyd  apd  Trecothick  ie*rn  English  r 
.Ml>  Atf&ir  JUee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had 
tafcm jpmqwm  of  a,  barren  part.  of  America,  and 
wogderei  why  they  should  choose  it.  Johnson, 
"  Why*  sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative.  The 
Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren."  Boswell, 
"  Come,  i come;  he  is  flattering  the  English.  You  have 
npw  been  in  Scotland,  sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see 
me^t^np.  drink  enough  there."  JoHtf  son.  "Why, 
yes,  sir  $  meat  and  drink  enough  togive  the  inhabit- 
ants sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home." 
AH  these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively, 
qui|fc  ip  jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that 
he  meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topick  he  and  Mr# 
Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond 
of  ^niQjx  between  them*  and  X  was  conscious  that  as 
both  tif  them  had  visited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they 
aipnsed  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes. 
When  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scotland  over 
England  in  one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested 
there  for  a  debt  merely  because  another  swears  it 
against  him ;  but  there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of 
a  court  of  law  ascertaining  its  justice ;  and  that  a 
seizure  of  the  person,  before  judgment  is  obtained, 
can  take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that 
he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically expressed,  is  in  mediiationejugce.  Wilkes. 
"  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all 
the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes). 
"  You  must  know,  sir,  I  lately  took  my  friend  Bos- 
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\^U|/"^nrfi*^^efl  him  gemiind  ^tatUsed  *teQht  'ttii 
English  provincial  town.  I  turned  <itifa>Uo&W' tit 
lii(MdM,»Tity  Mti^e  city,  that  he  in%bt^e/^bfece 
•ealrmlity;  for  you.  know  be  lives*  *mong  fihtttgetf  in 
Scotlind^atid  among  rakes  in  London."1  'WixeJ^b. 
^  Except  wfaes  he  is  with  grave,  sifter,  <feotrft*  jtedjtffc, 
lite  you  arid  me/1  Johnson  (smiling);  "'Anfrwft 
ashamed  of  Mm."  r^- 

They  wa-e  quite  frank  and  easy.  Joh^dtl  >Tdkl 
the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  AWgW  iki 
Footman  to  sk  down  with  them,  to  pmwth^^iidi- 
ttdousness  of  the  argument  for  the  equality1  tff  kktiffl*- 
ktod;  and  be  said  to  me  afterwards,  witbfa^ti6d 
•oft^atisfectim,  «  You  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  accjuikst^d^ 
Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable  freedom1  tff<>  the 
ludicrous  title  given  to  the  attorney-genefral;  Dktbti* 
fas  regis;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to  know&o^thfaljj 
about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for*  a  'filfe^ 
Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  duppot&d 
fcrast  have  been  furiously  angry -at  bearing  thfe  talked 
of  so  lightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  vrafc  fcotf,  indeed, 
**  a  good-humoured  fellow/'  v>A)n  rb»; 

\  *  After  dinner  we  had  abaccesslcm  of  Mto3Cfl*Wfaes, 
the  Quaker  lady,  well  kmmitfor  h£r  vari^  t&teats, 
and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee  h > » -  Amidst  some  pattiotick 
groans,  somebody  (I  think  the  alderman)  said,  ^^Roor 
old  England  is  lost/' •  Johnson.  *SIr,$tis*ndt  so 
much  to  be  lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that 
4he  Scotch  have  founfl  it2/5  Wilkes.  «  Had  Lord 
Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  shoaM  not  have  taken 


1  [It  is  to  tfils  gentleman  that  allusion  is" supposed  to  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote :  "  3ome  one  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  that  party  for  having  be* 
haved  oddly  on  an  occasion  where  faction  was  not  concerned :  '  Is  he  not  a  citizen 
of  London*  a  native  of  North  America,  and  a  whig  ?'  said  Johnson*  *  Let  him 
be  absurd,  I  beg  of  you :  when  a  monkey  is  too  like  a  man,  it  shocks  one*'  -" — 
Piozzi,  p.  64 — Ed.] 

*  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and  pointed  remark,  in 
which  a  Very  great  deal  of  meaning  is  condensed.— Boswell. 
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the  tooubte  rtottaifce  bis  eulogy  4  and  dedicate  >  Mor- 
WMUft'ltQihttni^,.:.    >  ■    . -m   -'<[■- 

r)jMi'H>WiJke«I  Jield  a  candle  to  showaimetfHinit  of 
a  il^uHiftiV  female  figure  which  hung  in  rthei  iotas, 
andtprfUted  out  the  elegant  contour  cf  the  bosom 
^t^h^e  finder  <rf  an  aTch  connoissewv  I$e  aftfcr- 
wufte/in*  a^epntereation  with  me  waggishly  misted, 
that  all  the  time  Johnson  showed  visible  sijjn*  of  a 
fcr>Tenfe«AtaJratioa  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the 

i[,Thie(  jreioordv  though  by  no  means  bo  perfect  aa  I 

WSiWlwi^  wiM  seifTef  to  give  a  notion  itf  ^a^ery  co- 

SttttiSfinfe rricwv  winch  was  not  Only  pleading  at  the 

tima^hwf  haithe  agreeable  and  benignant?  effect  of 

rjtffoltoUingany  animosity ,  and  sweetening  wly^cidity, 

wtutfl*  ift.  the  various  hustle  of  political  contest;  had 

Ifflft  produced  in  tie  rainds  of  two  mem,  who,  though 

-w^idfttyi  different,  had  so  inimy  things  in  cdmmon^- 

w4«3*f&l  learning,  modern  literature^  wit  and  humour, 

&$&  i^e^dy  reptrke— th^l lit  would  have  been  much  to 

taj$gr?ttefi  if  they  had  been  forever  at  a  distance  from 

each  other,  m\-n  ;  / 

?*,  j  M^  JJ urii*  gave  roe  much  credit  for  tfata  successful 

.^^^^^IrandifplAaawtibjrsfilid^  .«rthat  ihefe  was 

mottok^pquab tetih.nl ther whileiWatory. of Ithe  owjw 

\dipUrmttfique.r  .  a-  .  viit  i'/ru*  h  >.•<;.' ■■  ;■•-»"  j 

»>  ft  attended  Dr..Jolmsoii'lhom^  and  bad  tbe^satis- 

.rfitattarto  hear  him  ttlLMtsirWdllianiB  hotvr  miich  he 

i  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilk&sfc  cbiApany,  and 

iwhat  an  agreeaUe  *da^  h*  bald  ptosed- 

[The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  own  good-hu-  Ei>. 
poured  account  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of  this  meeting. 

"  For  my  part  I  begin  to  settle,  and  keep  company  with  Letters, 
grave  aldermen.     I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poultry  with  Mr.  ^325. 
Alderman  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  and  Councillor  Lee, 
his  brother.     There  sat  you  the  while  thinking,  '  What  is  John- 
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Letters,   **l<Wpg?'     ,Wl*it  Apulilba  h^td*obfg?  .^fclpT 
ToL^    with,  fJack  Wilkea  upon  the  Scotch. ,  3ucL  madam,  are  ,lne  vi- 
cissitudes of  things  1  And  there  was  1^1  rs.  Knowies/xne  Qubkct, 
Aat  works  the  sufile  pictures1,  who  is  a  jgfeMf  «dmfiW#)*fijrbur 
c^trversatfotir]  »  >*    .,<»/ 


rjf » 


I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  ^cde^^J^pr- 
gpcetCftrpUne  Rudd,  whom  I  had  ,vi^i^,ii^^gd  j^r 
the  fcwe^f  ker  talent^  adding,  pqd  4i^w^^|^^r 
of  fawanttiw *.  To  a  lady  who  4is9pj$avf$  $  my 
visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  formej  occasion^  "N^y, 
madaiBt  Bofiwell  is  in  the  right;  I  should  hay^yj- 
sited  hw.  myself,  were  it  not  that  they. hay e^^a 
triak  of  putting  every  thing  iijto  theaew^j^^" 
This  evening  he  exclaimed, "  J  envy  him  hjs  ^ftU^i^- 
anee  with  Mrs. Rudd."  ,„/,  , 

I  aaeutioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  p^kfflg;.* 
tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  lull  account  of 
it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as 
a  motto, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Afar." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  {nan 
the  jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  di- 
version for  nothing,  and  add  to  your  reputation.*  ; 

Lftf8>  ["  TO  MRS.  THRAtfE.    ' 

p.  324.  '  *  14th  May,  177«- 

*  CBosweH]  goes  away  om  [Thursday  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  journey.  $<vm  great  men  a  haye  promised  to  obtain  him  a 
place  ;  and  then  a  fig  for  his  father  and  his  new  wife  4 /'] 

1  [Mrs.  Piozi i had  printed  this  a/«rffepfctur»."  They  were  copies  of  pidlues 
in  needlework— Ed.  J 

•  [See  ante,  p.  337*  Her  power  of  fascination  was  celebrated,  because  h  was 
the  raaftjsn  ta  suppose  that  aha  had  fascinated  her  lover  to  the  galWws^JEjDuJ 

3  [This  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  critical  reader  will  observe  several 
passages  in  this  work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  disappoiataoeat 
in  this  point.    See  ante,  p.  317*— -Ed.] 

4  [Lord  Auchinleck  hail  lately  married  Elisabeth  BosweH,  sister  of  Claude 
Irvine  BosweljL  afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Balmuto.  She 
seems  to  have  been  the  grand-niece  of  her  husband.  Of  this  marriage  there  was 
no  i»U8H**ED»] 
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'CJr'jfe everting  of'thtf  next  d*y  I  took  teatfe  of 
h^^^i^g'to  se(out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked 'him, 
wi%tgi(^^»Kwtib,  for  all  his  kindness.  "  Six^said. 
he,  "you  are  very  welcome.     Nobody  repays  it  with 


more/' 


'^^Verjr  falsfeis  the  notion  that  'hits'  gbfce  tfnind 
tfie1^tiridr  at  the  Iroughj  and  passionate,  and  Saitoh 
manners  of  this  great  and  good  man?  *  That  he  had 
ocJ&sioiial  safltes  of  heat  of  temper,  and  thdt  he  Wafc 
scJinetimes,  perhaps,  too  "  easily  provoked"  by  ab- 
surdly and  folly,  and  sometimes  too  desirous  of 
ttixfflpfi  in'collb^uial  contest,  must  be  allowed.  The 
qtri£fcri&&  both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  die* 
pBHStVUa'to  sudden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which 
his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and 
alnWfet  ittesistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of  the 
Me®  foha&efe  in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas,'* 

u      '  On  each  glance  of  thought 

Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash !'%— — 

I  adpiii  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager 
to  apply  the  lash,  that  the  judge  had  not  time  to 
consider  the  case  with  sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence 
of  temper  may  be  granted ;  but  let  us  ascertain  the 
degree,  a»d  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a 
perpetual  rage,  and  never  without  a  dub  in  his  hand 
to  knock  down  every  one  who  approached  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  many 
genttemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with  him  never 
received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expression  from  him* 

}i  [« DK.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

-  "  18th  May,  1776.      ™^30. 

«  [Boswell]  went  away  on  Thursday  night  with  no  great  in- 
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£**£*>  WibAUitatbiMfelfc^w^^ 

P?380.  Hb  fltijwlho  AacIa  very  pleasamjotwne^t  iHaciavrfesttriftbftm 
twot  or  thc*e,  good  resolutions;  I  hope  .&$$  ^il^jipqt^gjity^n 
the  road."!  .  ,    \] 

Letten,  ["TO  MRS.  THRALIX    *     '   *>  »'t  ?£v/   Tf» 

"On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  dined  with  Dr.  'Taylor,  who  is 
in  discontent,  but  resolved  not  to  stay  much  longer  to  neartne 
opinions  of  lawyers,  who  are  all  against  hiih.  tf&St&UB^f 
dined  at  Sir  Joshua's  house  on  the  hill  piickawad^witfcth* 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph  ^Shipley] :  the  dinner  wa^  go©4,  fftlj&C 
bishop  is  knowing  and  conversible."]  t         ... 

'  [This  praise  of  Sir  Joshua's  dinner  was  not  a 
matter  of  course ;  for  his  table,  though  very  agree- 
able, was  not  what  is  usually  called  a  good  one,  as 
appears  from  the  following  description  given  of  it  by 
Mr.  CotiTtenay  (a  frequent  and  favourite  guest)  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  is  not,  the  editor 
hopes,  misplaced  in  a  work  in  which  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  society  have  so  considerable  a  share. 
"  "There  was  something,"  said  Courtenay,  "  singular 
in  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshua's  tahle  that 
contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good-humour ;  a  coarse 
inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  order  and 
arrangement.  A  tablo,  prepared  fyr  seven  or  eight, 
was  often  compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
When  thfe!  pressing  diffidsftty  was'  got  wet,  '*&  de- 
ficiency of  kntvds;  forts,  pfetes,  and  glasses  siictMl&a, 
The  attendance  was  in  the  same  style;  apdjj|^j$ 
absolutely  necessary  tos  call  instantly  for  beer^^a^ 
#r  wine,  that  you  might  be^sipplied  with  thegi>b& 
fore  the  first  course  was  over.  He  was  once  ^evaflSft 
on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glas^p  at 


accelerating  utensils  were 
bshed  in  the  eours^  of  service,  Sir  Joshua  coiuji  fj^ver 
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bzuQ&ffmAt&i  >te>  wtlim  thm*  JBwt  time,  teiflfog  ED- 
etrib^TTassmcmtd  i  only  wr Ted  to  enhance  the  hilarity 
dfti^MfSfetfRuf^JflSastii-e!  bf'the  entertaltitt^nti;  '  Th^ 
wine,  cookery,  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ; 
nor  was  the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  recom- 
mtifiAetity  ,cAmidst  this  convivial,  animated  bustle 
a^j^ f his ^g^ests,  pur  host  sat  perfectly composed; 
^^^t?ntiw;  to  what  was  md,  oever .miodtog 
whatnwafe  eobto  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect 
Hfe&fy  to  scramble  fot  himself.  Temporal  and  spi- 
ritual peers,  physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  and  musicians, 
qo^ps^^he  wotjey  group,  and  pjayed  ^Wrjqrts 
^^uj;.fdi^sppancq  or  discord.  At  Jfive.q'elock  pre- 
gj^fy^d^er  was  served,  whether  all.  the  ^vited 
^]je^^wej;e:  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  neyer 
$g  j^^^aably  ill-bred  %s  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  fp/r 
ftWtf?  $FPe  persons  of  rank  or  titl&and  put  the  rest 
ofMt%rqQptpany  out*  of  ( humour  by  this  invidious  diT 
stinction.  His  friends and  intimate  acquaintance 
wi}l  $yer  love  his  memory,  and  will  long  regret  those 
^pj^al}^yrs>  ^nd,  the  cheerfulness  of  that  iryegu,!^, 
c^^vjal  tfiblfe yhvfii  np  one  has  attempted  to  reyiye 
9E  innate,  or  wits  indeed  quailed  to  supply."] 

["  TO  BCEMr  rfeRALB,  ESQ.  Letters, 

^>   v  •      ,.i.m;>i.i      ■-  -'■      «8dJutie,177^  '  !^7. 

.  -jff  ^  Mfctoen  writs*  #s  if  flhe  m&>  afirafd  tbrti  I  afcowld  mate 
tp9,p3,i^ti  haste  to  see  bet,*,w JPrayyj^U,her,  that  there  is  n$ 
danger.  ,  The  lameness  of  whicbl  made  mention  in  one  of  my 
notes  has  improved  into  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  fit  df 
ti&gOul*  I  creep  about  and  hang  by  both  hands.  I  enjoy  all 
tbs  dignity  of  lamesiesa.  I  receive' ladies  ancLdiswiss  them  s&? 
#n|^  gainful  preeminence f "] 

J>  Hie  following  letters  concerning  an  epitaph  which 
lie  wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in 
Westminster-abbey,  afford  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness  as  to  his  own 
writings,  and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  entertained 
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for  the  taste  aud  judgment  ofcttoaiexeeUent  and  emi- 
nent person  to  whom  the  first  and  last  are  addressed : 

«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIB  JOSHUA  JWSYNQLp^ 

.  «  16tfc  May,  >776.  . 
"  Dear  sib, — I  have  been  kept  away  from  you,  Ij^y  not 
well  how,  and  of  these  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  yrhen 
there  will  be  an  end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear^  Rec- 
tor's epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  tlnnk  it 
right,  show  it  to  the  club.  I  am,  you  know,  wiling  to,  I*?  cor- 
rected. If  you  think  any  thing  much  amis^keep  it  ^  jour- 
self  till  we  come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer 
the  card.  The  dates  mudt  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reyn.  («  MISS  REYNOLDS  TO  DR.  J6H*fs6N.   j  UiM  ^f' 

"  Richmond-hill,  ?lst  Svm^Ajjffi  + 

"  Sir,— You  saw  by  my  last  letter  that  I  knew  nothing  oLyour 
illness,  and  it  was  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  what  naa  iXsen 
the  matter  with  you ;  and  you  should  have  let  me  know^io^ 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  all  the  family  were ;  but  that  would  have^feeen 
a  sad  transgression  of  the  rule  you  have  certainly  prescrifeedf  to 
yourself  of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just  such  a  number 
of  lines.  Be  so  good  as. to  jfavour  me  with  D1}*  GoJ^smkh's 
epitaph ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
send  it  to  Dr.  Beattie.  I  am  writing  how  to  Mrs.  Bfe^ie^Hiild 
can  scarce  hope  she  will  ever  e#ci**e  rrty  ^ameAil  heglWt1^ 
writing  to  her,  but  by  sending  her  something  ?  uri  cats  ;fbirli/ 
Beattie.  **ii;!>ticI 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  brother  ever  mentioned  to^you 
what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in  a  letter  he  received  fromf  iiim'tne  be- 
ginning of  last  month;  A*  I  have  his  letter  here/I  wfll  'tran- 
scribe it.  €  In  my  third-  tassyv  which  treats  of  the  advantages 
of  classical  learning,  I  have  said  something  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  I  hope  will  please  him*  I  ought  not  to  call  it  a  compli- 
ment, for  it  expresses  nothing  but  the  real  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  I  can  never  forget  the  many  and  great  obligations  I  am 
under  to  his  genius  and  to  his  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  world/ 

"  My  brother  says  he  has  lost  Dr*  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  other- 
wise I  would  not  trouble  you  for  it.  Indeed  I  should  or  I  ought 
have  asked  if  you  had  any  objection  to  my  sending  it,  brfpie  I 
did  send  it. — I  am,  my  good  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
humble  servant,  "Frances  Reynolds."] 
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l"T>Ki  JOHNSt)*!  1*0 -BUS*  REYNOLD         •*      '    Rcvn. 

i-^/f!i-    '       ■  *2h*J«m*;mfti    MSS. 

"  Dearest  madam, — You  are  as  naughty  as  you  can  be.  I 
am  willing  enough  to  write  to  you  when  you  have  any  thing  to 
say.  As  for  my  disorder,  as  Sir  Joshua  saw  me/ 1  fancied  he 
would  tell  you,  and  that  I  needed  not  tell  you  myself. 

H  bFDr.  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  I  sent  Sir  Joshua  two  copies, 
aiujliad  none  myself.  If  he  has  lost  it,  he  has  not  done  weD. 
But  t  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and  will  send  it  to  you. — I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

*  P.  S. — All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  has  a  great 
regard  for  Miss  Reynolds,"] 

"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"  Sib, — Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  epitaph  to 
Dr.  Beattie ;  I  am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot 
immediately  recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try 
to  recollect,  and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  perhaps 
may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  for  which  I 
am  At  a  loss  are  something  of  rerum  civilium  she  naturalium1. 
It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  'the  gout  grows  better,  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this 
year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a  remon- 
strance to  the  monarch  qf> literature*  for  an  account 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully 
a#d  clearly  before  them,  J  shall  insert  the  epitaph : 

«  OMVAMT  GOLDSMITH, 

FbctB,  Pfayitoiy  Hiftdridi^ 
Qui  nullum  fere  gcritaadigenut 

Nontetigit,  %    ., 

Nullum  quod  tetigh  non  ornavit : 

8ive  rlavw  easent  movent, 

Si?e  lactytod^ 

Afiectuum  potenft  at  kal«  dominate*  t 

Ing«iioBubUmi%?ividu^«ers«tili9, 

I„ i i         ill      ii    *     i  'J I    mil     i i    uf  i  i 

«  [Itaae  word*  must  have  been  in  the  other  copy.  They  are  not  in  that  which 
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Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus: 

H  oe  inomi  mento  memoriam  ooluit 

Sodalium  smor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibernia  Fomis  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  xxix.  mdccxxxi.1; 

Eblanss  Bteris  ins ti tutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  iv.  mdcclxxiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I  enclose 
the  Round  Robin.  This  jeu  (Pesprit  took  its  rise 
one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. 
All  the  company  present,  except  myself,  were  friends 
and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  epitaph 
written  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  various  emendations  were  sugT 
gested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to 
the  doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question  was, 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  ? 
At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  could  be  no  way  so 
good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin,  as  the  sailors  call  it, 
which  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy, so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  his 
name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition 
was  instantly  assented  to ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of 
Derry,  now  bishop  of  Killaloe c,  drew  up  an  address 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with  wit  and 
humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  doctor  might 

1  This  was  a  mistake,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  Goldsmith's  monu- 
ment was  put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29,  1728 ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  died,  he  was  in  his  forty -sixth  year.— Maloxe. 

*  This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  died  at 
Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  June  7>  1806,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  original  Round 
Robin  remained  in  his  possession ;  the  paper  which  Sir  William  Forbes  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Boswell  being  only  a  copy. — Malone.  [The  engraving  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Boswell  was  not  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  whole  of  this  curious 
paper  (which  is  of  the  size  called  fooltcap,  and  too  large  to  be  folded  into  an 
ordinary  volume),  but  of  the  signatures  Only ;  and,  in  later  editions,  even  these 
have,  by  successive  copying,  lost  some  of  their  original  accuracy.  By  the  favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  (to  whom  the  paper  has  descended  from  his  aunt,  Lady 
Anne,  the  widow  of  the  son  of  Bishop  Barnard)  the  Editor  has  been  enabled  to 
present  his  readers  with  a  fresh  and  more  accurate  fac  simile  of  the  signatures. 
—Ed.}  ~° 
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ak  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr. 
rke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands  in  the 
per  ki  writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  offi- 
ce as  clerk. 

*  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  cany  it  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
w>  received  it  with  mucfl  good  humour  *,  and  de- 
red  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he  would 
ter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to 
le  sense  of  it,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  dis- 
race  the  walls  qf  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  En- 
ffUh  inscription2. 

'  "  I  consider  this  Bound  Robin  as  a  species  of  lite- 
tuy  curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in  a 
Certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson's  character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript 
of  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous 
to  see. 


1  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the  suggestion,  that  the 
epitaph  should  be  in  English,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  lwonder  that  Joe 
Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fool."  He  said  too,  u  I 
|  should  have  thought  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense.*'  Mr.  Lang- 
i  ton,  who  was  one  of  the  company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholar,  reso- 
-  lately  refused  to  sign  the  Round  Robin,  This  epitaph  is  engraved  upon  Br. 
.  Goldsmith's  monument  without  any  alteration.  At  another  time,  when  some- 
body endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  in  English,  Johnson  said, 
"  The  language  of  die  country  of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native  is  not  the 
language  fit  tor  his  epitaph,  which  should  be  in  ancient  and  permanent  lan- 
guage. Consider,  sir,  how  you  should  feel,  were  you  to  find  at  Rotterdam  an 
epitaph  upon  Erasmus  in  Dutch  /"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  have  epitaphs  written  both  in  a  learned  language  and  in  the  language 
of  the  country ;  so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  univer- 
sally understood,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secured  of  classical  stability.  I  can- 
not, however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  Ap- 
.  plying  to  Goldsmith  equally  the  epithets  of  "  Poet*,  Historki,  fPhysici"  is 
surely  not  right ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  those  epithets,  I  have  heard 
Johnson  himself  say,  a  Goldsmith,  sir,  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book  upon  the 
subject ;  but  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse,  that,  I  believe,  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history.'9  His  book  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent performance,  though  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  trusted  too 
much  to  Bufibn,  who,  with  all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  elo- 
quence, I  suspect  had  little  actual  information  in  the  science  on  which  he  wrote 


i 


so  admirably.    For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  cow  sheds  her  horns  every  two  ' 
rears ;  a  most  palpable  enour,  which  Goldsmith  has  faithfully  transferred  into 
his  book.    It  is  wonderful  that  Bufibn,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at 
his  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.     I  suppose  he  has  con- 
founded the  cow  with  the  deer. — Boswell. 

9  [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  384,  on  the  subject  of  English  inscriptions  to  English 
writers. — Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  G  G         hJU><' 
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£      '  <"We  the  Cfrcurascribers,  hz^g '^\yti(S[$8it«  H 
pfeafaure  an  intended  epitaph  ftttto  iaofctfinilfliqtf  Bi-.  i  g 
tinsmith;  whkh,  considered  ab^a$£f#^ajHa$ars  tdcM 
~     K  fif  ^gant composition,  and ;  BwWty  fitjrlft  ^^m[fr| 
"      respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned  author;  are     E 
x     yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of'  the  deceased  as  ^  * 
a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  deli- 
neated with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  Johnson  is 


!g  capable  of  giving  it.  We,  therefore,  with  deference.jp  £ 
Jj  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he  would,  ** 
***  at  least,  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it;  and  of  making  .  g- 
W  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  l  S 
p£  on  a  further  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  ek-*  }  § 
press  our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  fyd\  * 
*  he  would  write  the  epitaph  in  English,  father  tiian  * 
in  Latin;  as  we  think  the  memory  of  so  endhenr  an  O 
English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  tfie  laii-  l? 
guage  to  which  hie  works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  aii  *  \g 
ornament,  which  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opi- '  g 
H     nion  of  the  late  doctor  himself."  p 

X     W.Forbes,    x    J.Reynolds,  x   William  VacheH  *.     x] 

Sir  Willi*ra  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just*  The 
anecdote  now  related  proves,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  reverence  and  awe  with  which  Johnson  was  re- 
garded, by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  in  various  departments,  and  even  by  such  of 
them  as  lived  most  with  him ;  while  it  also  confirms 
what  I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character 
which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined5. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as 

*  [See  port,  sub  3d  Oct  1782.— En.} 

8  [There  would  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  Thomas  Franklin,  D.  D.  the  trans- 
lator of  Sophocles  and  Lucian,  but  that  the  Biog.  Diet,  and  indeed  the  Doctor's 
own  title-pages,  spell  his  name  FranckUn.  See  corf,  sub  1780,  adjbtem.  He 
died  in  1784,  et.  68.— Ed.] 

3  [Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  one  of  the  club,  M.  P.  for  Tamworth,  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  from  1775  till  his  death,  12th  Oct.  1780.— Ed.] 

4  [All  that  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover  of  this  gentleman  is  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and  attended  his  funeral. — Ed.] 

*  [Most  readers  would  draw  a  directly  contrary  conclusion. — Ed.] 
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one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  evince  the  ex- 
trac^nary,  promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke;  wh©>  while 
be  is  equal  ta  the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the 
least ;  ean,  with  equal  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and 
coniplieat^d  speculations  of  politicks  or  the  ingenious 
topicks  of  literary  investigation  \ 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWBLL. 

'      \  "  16th  May,  177& 

-  "  Madam, — You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to 
answer  the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago. 
I  imagined  it  to  have  been  written  without  Mr.  BoswelTs  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I 
could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

"The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now  over;  and 
since  young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  diffi- 
culties will  arise  among  you;  for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all 
happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dis- 
like me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's  kindness, 
because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

a  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you 
have  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life*  I  have  taken  him  to  Lich- 
field, and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care 
of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him :  and  while  we  are 
so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other 
quarrels  will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,        *    **  Sam.  Johwson." 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  25th  June,  1776. 
<*  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  Were  too 
long.  There  is  bo  danger  of  thattiomplautt  being  made  ad  pre- 
sent; for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  yqp  at  all.  [[Here 
an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy 
or  bad  spirits.]] 

"The  boxes  of  books2  which  you  sent  to  me  are  arrived^., 
but  I  have  not  yet  examined  the  contents. 

*  Besides  this  Latin  epitaph,  Johnson  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Goldsmith  with  a  short  one  m  Greek.— Boswill.  [See  ante,  ▼.  iiL  p.  123. 
—Ed.] 

2  Upon  8  settlement  of  our  account  of  expenses  on  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
there  was  a  balance  due  to  me,  which  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  discharge  by  send- 
ing books.— Boswell. 

.    G  G  2 
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*  •  •  •     *  •   •  • 

" I  send  you  Mr, MacUuirins  paper  far  t^iRfg^fWbo^aims 
his  freedom  in  the  court  of  session,"         ;  j     ,.,.',;    ,  ,*  ^, 

^OR.  JO&NSON  TO  MR.  B09WEI/I/.     ■   ;  :   [t  b 

■  '  • '  '^M-jtffyjiw^' 

«'DtaAB:siBy^These  biaek  fits,  of  which  ydur6btnpldk{r^^ 
haps  hurt  your  memory  as  well  as  y dor  ittjtfgirtati^ft^  Wh^ft* 
did  I  complain  that  your  tetters  wefle  ttoiietejg**  '¥oi^ll«t- 
letter,  after  a  very  long  delay,  bttn^ht  ^e¥y^btt*iie^r^  -f*£K&iP 
a  series  of  reactions  upon  teel^idioly;  a*4-^w$at  J  f >{&*£<}  Hot 
help  thinking  strangely  uWasofl^0  4fr<hinirw£tf  Hair'striferkd 
so  much  from  it  hknsetf^a  goorf  d«ri^8e¥eVftjF«^»B^obf, 
as  if  it 'were  owing  to'  mywwn  'ftult/ tir  tfiat '"I  iwas^lfefolfSf 
affecttagkfromade^i«efdistiflc*oJ^3  '  *       »'  -'^i  earl  nisq 

-Head  Cheyne'a  'English  Malady  ^toatr*>  «dt{1et$ta 
teach  Jroti  a  foolish  notion  that  me&Aeholy  is •'*  prooftaftawdeii 
ness.  *  *'   *  ***•    **'  *     '  ■',/"..      ritiiisrf  brut 

"  To*****  'tfoat  yon  hare  not  opened  yoor  boxes  Jof^abteW 
very  «ftntirve.  ■  The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  hay*,  afforded,  you  or  amusement  very  season- 
able at  present,  add  useful  for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess* very  angry  that  yon1  manage -yourself  soitt*    *  -if*v\$ "  * 

"I  da  not  now  say  anymore,  than  that  I  anv  with  igjfca* 
kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  sir,  y our  humble  «ervam%  »  >it<na&t 

"  Ijfc  was  last  year  tletermined  toy  Ldmd  Mansfield  Sn  the-count 
of  king's  bench,  that  a  negro  xafonot  be/taken  «Ut  ofta*  y*>gf 
dom  without  his  own  consent:"  r   r  <  -    > :*   •*         ••  ■  ^  ><:  I»**-mJ> 

'«  DE.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL.  Y  "  trTfi^ 
,  "ietiiJuly,^^ 

"  Deab  sib, — I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter 
should  give  .you  too-  much  pain.  .  If  you  are  realty  oppressed 
with  overpowering  and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  that*  reproac^epy, ,  *    *    *    * 

y  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with  quarrels  ancj 
with  censure.  Let  me  know4  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a 
pretty  library.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them 
which  you  never  netfd  readt  tir^mjh';  tout  there  are  none  nfcich 
it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of 
these  books'  of  ttfii<$ ;  #re  Usf  ft  ottl^  occasional,  H Jfe  bj£ai '%tf- 

>  Batetti  tqld  rpie  pfrtf  Johnson  ^mpUined  of  my  wriuqg  yjjjy  ftjn^^^B^ 
bun  jwfieo  £  w*s  ppty}  .  tte  t  continent : .  which  was  most'  ttnaj^lfpe,  £  $&$ 
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ficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  wtien  any  question  arises, 
you  may  kno^  itlifcre*  to  Iddk  for  inlbrmatibn. 

"Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  ftfr.  Bfadaurht's  plea, 
and  think  it  eyeefteinV.  Sew.  is  the  suit  «arrj^d,on?  If  by 
subscription,,!  commission  you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what 
is  pippar>  Iietnotbiug  be  wantw^g  in  such  a  pase,  Dn.  Drum- 
mortt}/,  I  «**rjs  superseded.  His  father  wo»ld  have  grieved : 
but,  helHied  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died 
before  that  pkabw?ewftfiab^ed. 

"  hmgtcnnbdy  has  brought  him  a  gpd,  and  bath  are  weU : 
I  diuedwiih  him,  the  other  dny*    •    * .    •    • 

ftlf  xetommfi  totett  youj  that  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
May.jl  was,  seb**}  by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  weH.  The 
pain  has  not  been  violin*,  but  the  weakness  and,  tenderness 
vert  Tery'trpuWesome  j  and  what  is  said  to  be  very  xmqommon, 
it  hw  ftot  alieyiated  my  other  disorders*  .Mi&e.nse  ^f  yquth 
and  health  while  you  have  them ;  make  my  compliments,  to 
Mr&  JBosweQ,  I  am,  my  dear. sir,  your  fciost  affectionate/. 
.'■■'•'  "«JIM..J*WK8&*." 

-  ^  d^R.  BOSWBLL  TO  Dfc.  \0TGHNS6Ni 

1  .  '■'    *  i^Effinbu^iadrJolgr,  1776. 

"  My  dear  snt/~-Yoar  letter  of  the  2d  of  this,  month  was 
rather  a  harsh  medicine;  but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spon- 
taneous tenderness,  whidh;  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth 
such  bataaui  ar  ydur  next  brought  me.  I  found  myself  for  some 
time  so  511  that  «M  I  uotibd  Ja  was;  to ,  preserve  a  decent  appear- 
ance, while  all  withkk  *wa»  weakness  ^uad,  distress.  Mke  a  re- 
duced garrison  that  has  some  spirit  knV  X  hung  out  flags,  and 
planted  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am 
now  much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thanlk  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention and  fHeridly  counsel. 

"  Count  Manucci*  came  here  last  webk"ftcrth  travelling  in 
Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what  eivfrtote  I  could  on  his  ac- 
count, on  yours;  and  on  that  of  Mrv atidMrs. Thrale.  He  has 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  arid  bVeh  mticMiiurt.  I  regret  this 
unlucky  accicferit,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  tbe>  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the 

1  The  son  of  Johnson's  ol4  friend,  Mr.  William  Drummond.  (See  <wte, 
y.  ii.  p.  27,  and  v.  iii.  p.  8l.)  He  was  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
merit,  that  he  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medical  professorships  in  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  without  solicitation,  while  he  was  at  Naples.  Having  other 
views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the  honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. — Boswell. 

•A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  his  "  Notes  of  his  Tour 
in  France.**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  in  London, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.— Bosweljl. 
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beginning  of  this  year,  I  seket  ftum  hi«  private  re- 
gister the  following  passage : 

Prmrert  "  Ju\y  #>,  1776-  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever 
&Med.  is  tQ  be.  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy 
p*  M*  blessing,  briugest  honest  labour  to  good  e*^,  le*k  with  mercy 
upon  toy  studies  and  endeavours.  Ghraut  m<vO  JU*d/  to  *ka^» 
only  what  is  lawful  and  right;  and  afford  PW  c«taneflM>£4rfp& 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  short 
life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  theteake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen/' 

It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  tlw  wa* 
composed  when  he  "  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to 
study,  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tortgtit*.* 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixiy- 
seven,  is  admirable  and  encouraging;  aud  it,  mi^t 
impress  all  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers  with  a 
consolatory  confidence  in  habitual  devotion,  when 
they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual  po#£rs 
as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy, 
imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  "froni 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift/' 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS* 

"3d  Aug.  171* 
"  Sir,— A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Pafc»rton>  offers  hktw 
self  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man l  ft* 
whom  I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and  4$  now  abroad  in  distress* 
I  shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  distinction.  How  much  it 
is  in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  candidate  deserves  favour 
by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  tiie  son  of  my 
friend.  Your  character  and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
than  that,  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his  levee.-— I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam*  Johnson." 

^  Samuel  Patanson,  formerly  &  bookseller,  Utterly  an  auctioneer,  and.well 
known  for  hi*  skill  in  forming  catalogues  of  books.  He  died  in  Lattftoo,  Q& 
29,  1802— Malone.    [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  16SL-JE ©. ]  ,  , 
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r After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  haying  ex- 
ai^e<f  tjie  chesfcs  of  boots  which  he  had  Writ  %J'irje, 
q^,:iw)u£h  contemned  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
numerous  aod  miscellaneous  stall  library >  tlvcown  to* 
jitter  at  rimdem  t— ) 

i /<  J*tttl  H&ile*  wa»  against  the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client, 
the  minister ;  not  that  he  justified  the  minister^  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  lordship 
y<*ufr 'able argument  upon  the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observa- 
tiai yufDD.it  i»  a  letter  to  me  was,  'Dr.  Johnson's  Suasarium 
iv gleftscfttly  l(  fad.  artfully  composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he  is  better 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine  that  &  bishop  or 
aJfjre^byter'Tuts  a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  i  culhedrit*/ 
jl  iV      ,■•  *  *  *  •■  #. 

ftfiEpr  ft©  honour  of  Coupt  Manuccj,  w.wjeH  6*  to  observe? 
tl^tf;  ^e^^tness  of  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  cor- 
rect what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his 
horse,  which  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an 
oWeer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse  fell  with  him. 

J  1'jL  hf  ve,  since  I  saw  you*  read  every  word  of  '  Granger's 
Biographical  History.'  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  do  not  think  him, the  whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace  Wal- 
poleV  being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good  sign  of  his  political 
puitttiplea.  But  be  denied  to  l^ord  Mountstuart  that  he  was  a 
wWg,*nd  said  he  had  been  accused  by  )*>th  parties  of  partiality. 
&*ee»a  he  was  lik*  Pope, —    - .    .    ,  , 

U    '  *  Wlifletories  call  me  whig,  and  ^1^8  dtbiV.*  !    "   ''    " 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  hfrbook ;  faad  asl^ord  Mount- 
stnaBtWtthes  much  to  find  a  proper  persojti  to  continue  .the  work 
upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desicedl  wouW mention  it  to  you, 
if?  with  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  nfe  know.  His  lordship  wUl 
ggvi&fcini  generous  encouragement  ?." 

hii.j't  ,   ,  .        .  ,  - 

»  Wbjrlijs  lordship  lUtei  the  epithet  pleasantly,  when  speaking  of  a  grave  piece 
of  reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  different  men  have  different  notions  of 
peasantry.  I  happened  to  sit  by  a  gentlemari  otie  evening  at  the  Opara*hdtise 
in  London,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Medea  appeared  to  be  in  #*at  agttw  at 
the  thought  of  killing  her  children,  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said  "  Punny 
enough." — Boswell. 

!l*  fe.'JoHrfJdn  aflerwisrds  told*  me,  that'he  was  of  bpthiontliM'a  dtagyuan 
had*4hffrri$ti«-^BoawfeLL.  '  "  •  \  (  "-11  ■  '  *"**  ™'.  v,  i,a« 

3  [Lord  Mountstuart,  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Btfte,  had  dso'pAtftftbed, 
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mo*  rriid  ji 
.♦[[  io  >tt      .       "TOMB.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

..   tonnr  *B*&to*m*K*>  21st  Oct  1776. 

"  DjUmiaiJM-Hftyn^r  4M»k  about  fix  weeks  at  ibis  place, 
we.  h^e{i*J*jfth  rajsoWad  on  returning.  I  expect  to  see  you 
aU,ia^e4Mtr«*<3arthe30tiitf  .   ..-,    >. 

S'llJMmkgXh**  0*  *»  t»  last  FmUj%  toMawkt* go 
most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  an^good. 
Wj  i^ghl*  euw  vepry  restless  and  tirweme,  but  I  art  <rttewise 
weili  ,  •       "  (    -t  ,.  ,,     r  .,  f  . 

♦  '."|>tem  written  word  of  my  <xmmg  t»  MvavW$l£it»s>  -JEte- 
i#m*#K  ,»ft  Mndfy  $e  Francis  «4  Betsey  V~tf  «*;:»•>  yonr 
h«wwWq^i?VAiM;>  ,  ■  i,   *  Saml  Jtotussto* t<" 

n      ■.  *.  1      '    ■       •  '"  ■    '>  -"*  'nom  *f,/{^  In 

Xflg^,  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the&lat  <?£0ct., 
informing  him,  that  my  father  had,  in  th^frib&Hberal 
manner,  ^rid  a  large  deht  for  me,  and  tfiatf  IMdTnqw 
the  happiness  of  being  upon  very  good  i^r^  ^^h 
hmi  ta  which  be  returned  the  following,  w^^:;^ 

,nonir> 
"TO  JAMES,  BOSWEW*  ESQ.  ,        v  v,  ,  3  - 

,  «JW*rcnwt*l^i*ta4^ 
"  D*ur  BUt,-*I  had  greafc  pleasured hearing  the t  you.  ibd  at 
last  <m  good  terms  with  yonu&hex.  >€ukh**«*hitikind»e»jby 
all  holiest  and  manly  mews«-  fl^4  isJSatflhgctr>oAtimd<fattjbe 
afforded  but  for  the  indulgirtwe,  rtTteaiaoiBOw,,  icr  cpnteals^ipon 
questions  seriously  momeotottl.:i  Befctos  niftitsrowia^fcgrrejgKof 
our  days  upon  ttseles*  restfntmfenfcrte  contoclwho  ismdl  iykH 
out  longest  in  stubborn  mligtgJp.  v^itit^  best  not  tofeeangiy ; 
and  beat*  in  the  next  pUce*^  be  cffcickly  «ece»ctkd.  >  Mkf  you 
attdyoun  father /psto  Use/ rfeiiuttnder*rf  y«tf  titoriinrstt^rocal 
bcabrotateeJ    ■-  in.  »    .      ^  ,-..-.■  ■•*■  d  ^,  .* 

..    *,'   t      '-*'      -       *.-     ..•..•        ,      ,ar  .|    97Bf| 

*'    «     *      '       -'  '*  -       .,' I '".'*!  iciOXIi 

in  a  similar  manner,  8ir  John  fill's  immense  "Vegetable System''  (twenty-six 
tnfefolfoj)*  butflfrtfi***  wi(V*r  f uWWwis  in  178B,  "Ju  AifcessW  the 
PuljliCf"  in  which  she  alleged  that  Lord  Bute  had  acted  very  pemriou&lftM 
^atmater^Bli.]  ■  ■        rT^TTT17T 

ip  t  [tMafon  mm  *  wwdjiitfnimer,  "One  of  the  hathin^men,jfJto^tsa 
seeing  nim  swim,  said,  'Why,  sir,  you  must  have  been  a  stouUhearted  gentle- 
s*a  £>rtTiyea».ago.'  "^Hssri^  pr  8?™Eiv]  _.  j  . ,  •  i    eI>njJod 

2  His  female  servant — M alone.  ' 

>For  tbla  «ud  0*.  Joh|*H»fe  qfr*  letters  to  Mr,  Let^I  &tSMW#& 

been  long  Known  to  a  respectsrole  tnoagn  not  a  wide  ctrcfe^  ana  wntee  cangcaai 

Nathaniel  Thomas,  who  was  many  years  editor  ortne  ^W^Jtiaa^Vraomdt}* 
died  March  1,  1795.— M  alone. 
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■  "  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit  him  some- 
times, but  he  does  not  talk.  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ; 
but  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  any 
thing  right-that  h mwbgi    Hit-cWdren  *ar&sw#^b*bte8. 

"  I  hop*  >my  irredmcHeabk  enemy,  Jffr&:Bi*tatlV4»  well. 
Desire  her  not  to  tftittsiftfrher  malevolence  *b  tiW  yofcm£pteople. 
Let*mtel*iv*'  Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  l^ltemi*,  for  my 
friend*;*  .  t    .  -  ■■+.•■ 

*  for*.  Williams,  whom,  you  may  reckon  to'oa*%f  your  well- 
wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes 
of  growing* better: ;  Sh* wmtftreem*  part Wth^s&fftAm  into 
thev  amotry,  but  fe'Htdfe  lunette*;  xt*d  3*.  l*av#em>  con- 
fesserdatti  hi»  art  &  at  an  end.  Death  is,  however,  at a  'cHstanee  : 
and  what  more  than  that  can  we  say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry 
fwteApateklhk&ttibjtoictty  ft*  her  deeayi  Bfr>  Kev^tt»H*f Bound, 

ytIjwafl]somei  weeks  this  awtunro  MBr^^hp^«to^  The 
place  was  very  dull ;  and  I  was  not  well :  jhe  expeaitioiv  to  the 
Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  made. 
Such-  an  effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  little  diversi- 
fication.? 

u  Every  year,  however,  We  cannot  wander,  and  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  spen/d  our  time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  believe/itik  best  to  tteow'Hfe  tote'annethfcd,  that  every  hour 
nJa^baing  its  cfcufjojmmat,  aaft  every  employment  have  its  hour. 
Xenophoniobaerves>ki  WM^r^tise^CEcoWmy/  that  if  every 
tiling  be  kept  in  a  oert»*  jrtateeritfiea  any  ttoig  Is  worn  oat  or 
CD*nmmBd/*h*wtoufity  wfeteH  it  lwrt«8  wiU  show  whafie  >mnt- 
is^;80  if  e^et^iw^  of  th^  ha^'it^dttty>  -the  hour  ^riB  call 
ii^QLBetBcfcidrKnce  its'  prd^er  e)Ag«^ementi  ■  ,i    <  ,    . 

«l  have ;  not  pvactiaed  aty  this  prttdeucfr-^uy^l^biit  I  have 
suffered  much  Jbf  wwrt  of  it  ;andil' w>ayid'h^ve  ykto,  bytfeaely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evil*  which 
have  lain  heavy  upon  me.— I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  «  Sam.  Johnson." 

silt  Oa  the  16th  of  November,  I  informed  him  that 
Wt.1"  Strahan  had  sent  me  twelve  copies  of  the 
**^jta^  to  the  Westertf;  I«l»wcts;'  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  Menbf  espies  which  wore 
stipulated*  ibut  which,  I  supposed*  were  to  he  only 
M ?M?8&i  ^quested  to  know  how  they  shoulfl  he 
4i|trib^ted^  and  mentioned  that  I  had  another  son 
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toito'to'm**  #too vwa  named  Davidy'ttad  -waft  a  feidcly 
Mfant:1-  ■•    "      '  -     -•'■""••'«;»"*»  v«- 

■*  '  .  I  i    iW    i,i'.'.    '  '  '    *  nnrU-.l,  I]'}  ^nitafena 

-i  ir  *-i/  -.!  'in  *  ltt<  JAM£fr  BOdWE14^£8Qu  i    an  lUtxi  svj,* 

«21«t  TJftJtUiOTlt 

■  *  ©baa  •«,--[  tawe  been  far  Mine  tin* 4tt  of  a  «*$'wlifch, 
perhaps*  laaadr  ah«cuse  to  myseiffor  rot'  writing  whei  1n 
luasfcy  I  toow  not  what  to  say»  .■/,..,,. >ji.« 

"The  hooks  ym  must  at  last  distribute  ;ae  ytm  'thittfet#^t, 
in  my  name,  or  yowr  own,  as  yon  ar6  tocttnegy'tir  ft*  yo\*>jtiQtge 
most  pespet.  Every  body  cannot  be  obliged';  bWl  Wish  that 
nobody  may  be  offended.    Do  the  best  you  can. 

"  I.  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  yon?  (fa«pUy>  frndtfjope 
that  little  David  is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly 
recovered.  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment 
of  kindness  between  you  and  your  father.  Cultivate  life  pifcer* 
iiai  tenderness  as  much  as  you  can*  To  fire  attaiSfffitee  at  all 
is  uncomfortable.;  and  variance  wdth  a  father  is  still  rasnatin- 
comibrtaWe.  Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute  you  bav*.  the 
wrong  side;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations^  and  some 
of  them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown*' 5fatt 
any  foul  play,  treat  her  wkfa  respect,  and  with  soaaadegto**** 
oenfidenee;  this  will  secure  your  father.  •  When  enee  a  dis- 
cordant family  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  wjft  not  Tell- 
ingly lose  it  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  be  friends  wijth  me, 
we  might  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus.   '  "    -    * 

«  What  came  of  Drv  Mert&fe  cansfe*  9s*  the  qndsdoBltfbbfer 
t&e  negro  determined  ?  Has  Sir  Allan  any  reajsfcnable  tope*  ? 
What  is  become  of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event 
c£  aB  these  fitiga*ian&  I  wish  {>aniculkrly  well  to  the  negro 
and  Sir  Allan. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order ;  and  though 
she  is  something,  better,  isliMy,  in  her  physician's  opinion,}  to 
endure  her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of 
some  other.     Mrs.  Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a ' 
boy  r  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about  it/ 1  shooHiji 
wish  her  rtofc  to  be  disappointed.    The  desire  of  male  heirs '#'» 
not  appendant;  only  to  ftncfai  tenures*    A  son  it  aitnoatlnecea^ 
sary  to  the  ccmtinuance  of  Thrale's  fortune ;  fop  yfl^  cai^  n^sesj . 
do  with  a  brewhouse?     Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than 
trades. 

*  fiaretti  wenf  away  frorri  Thrale's  in  some  whhnsfcal  fit  of 
disgust,  or  fll-natore,  without  taking  any  leave.     It  is  well1  if 
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he  fttds  i^  *ny  othqr  pfcoe  s*  good  m  ht&ttfw&VO&Hl* 
many  conveniences.  He  has  got  five-and-twenty  guineas  by 
translating  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr.  Tnrale 
gave  him  an  hundred  ia  the  spring;  ao'tbat  he  is  yet  in  no 
diftttltkflj 

^CoUmw-  has  bought  Fate's  patent,  md  is  Acr  allow  Joote 
fyr Vfy *ixta$»  hundred  pounds  a  year> as  Reynolds  takimq, 
and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  tnay 
gain  four  hundred  pounds  more.  What  CoUnan  can  get  by  this 
bargain  S  but  trouble  and  haaard,  I  do  net  see.— I  am,  dear 
afar,*  your  hamble  aferv***,  «  Sab.  Jonmrn" 

■ifhe  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been 
admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought  now  of 
d$ Rising  his  excellent  sermons  mpr?  extewsiy^ly,  and 
incasing  his  refutation  by  publishing  a  eaUeetton 
of u them.  He  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Sttahan,  the  printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some 
time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publi- 
catiop.  Such  at  first  was  the  unpropitious  state  of 
owe  of  the  most  successful  theological  books  that  has 
ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one 
of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion  ;  and 
after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been 
pMft  hereceiyed  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a 
note- in  which  was* the  following  paragraph : 

"IJiaffe  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than 
approbation :  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after  this  time 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them ; 
and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair, 
eftcl<*>ing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase 
the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one 

hundred  pounds.     The  sale  Was  so  rapid  and  ex- 

i '  . 

}  Ittnmgd  out*  however,  a  very  fortunate  bargain;  for  Foote,  though  not 
then  fifty-six,  died  at  an  inn  in  Dover,  in  less  than  a  year,  October  21st,  1777* 
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tensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so  high, 
that,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors 
made  Dr.  Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  after- 
wmhrof uutother,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus  voluntarily 
doubting  tfcfe  stipulated  price ;  and)  when  he  prepared 
another  ydltitee,  they  gave  him  at  once  three  hundred 
pounds  being  in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an  agree- 
ment towlucb  I  am  a  subscribing  witness ;  and  now 
£br  m  Ihfad  adUno*  volume  he  ha&wqei ved  no  less  than 
six  hundibd  pounds* 
Ed.  s.jhi1 1777  [he  fc^gan  the  year  with>a  sertous  indis- 
potitianw  Tiie  following  letter  affords  a  strong  proof 
of  hiran^ety  for  society,  and  the  effort  he  would 
make,  even  owrdutfase,  to  fenjoy  it.] 

Le^  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

J; .*•  P-  "  Wednesday,  15th  January,  1  in  the  morning,  1777. 

343. 

"  Omnium  rerum  vieissitudo ! .  The  night  after  last  Thurs- 
day was  so  bad  that  I  took  ipecacuanha  the  next  day-  The 
next  night  was  no  better.  On  Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua. 
The  night  was  such  as  I  was  forced  to  rise  and  pass  some  hours 
in  a  chair,  with  great  labour  of  respiration.  I  found  it  now  time 
to  do  something,  and  went  to  t)r.  Lawrence,  and  told  him  I 
would  Ab  what  he?  snoulfi  order1;  w'tthout'reatBn^the  prescrip- 
tion. He  sent  for  a  chirtirg^ii^a^  took' tibo^b  tw^lvfe  ounces 
of  btotft.  a*4  m  t{w<aftafcnop*tI  feat  "sleep  in  *  chafe. 

"  At  night,  when  I  came  to  lie  down,  after  trial  of  an  hour  or 
two,  I  found  sleep  impracticable,  and  therefore  did  what  the 
doctor  permitted  in  a  case  of  distress ;  I  rose,  and  opening  the 
.  orifice,  let  out  about  ten  ounces  more.  Frank  and  I  were  but 
•s awkward;  but,  with  Mr.  Levett's  help,  we  stopped  the  stream, 
and  I  lay  down  again,  though  to  little  purpose  ;  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  allowed  no  rest.  I  slept  again  in  the  daytime,  in. 
an  erect  posture.  The  doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleed- 
ing, which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  at  liberty.  Last  night  I 
could  lie  but  a  little  at  a  time. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  much  form.  I  was  to-day 
at  Mrs.  Gardiner's.  When  I  have  bled  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
give  up  Langton  nor  Paradise.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  fetch 
me  away  on  Friday.     I  do  not  know  but  clearer  air  may  do  me 
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good ;  but  whether  the  air  be  clear  or  dark  let.  me  come  to  you. 
— 1  am,  &c.  c 

lli  bun  ,.t!JM   )ii>    «>  ■-  •  •        ;  ;  Ii^<l  .iU  ybr>m 

H  i^i>ear^[fton>  his  *<  Prayem  and)  iMeditetidns>;A 
that^Q^i^O:  offered  much  f wwa  :aj  stafc&  sfufflind 
"  uateelrtled  aod  perplexed/'  and  frtabtha*  wmtiitu* 
tioi^i  g^o^>  wJbictt,  together  with  his  ««trfepb  lmn 
miltjty.aed  anxfety  with  regard  to  kit  r&igwusr  stated 
made  iiAi  contemplate  himself  through  tool (Uilk  and 
unfavourable  a  medium.  It  may  be  f^d  iofiiHiirv 
tha*Jhie  ft  MwG&k  ifcvcteutf  a."  Get  toai^j*^  Wtjl  beiof 
hisiiipjjBfcifla  to  him^etf  in  the  fbllo^mgllamanttbte} 
paragraph,  which  it  is  gainful  to  thinfe  cattail  if romtthfr 
contrite  heart  of  this  great  ma»v  to  whosevlabtmrstbe4 
world  is  so  much  indebted : 

"  When  I  survey  my  past  life,  1  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  Prayers 
waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  &  Med* 
the  mind  very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope  He  "that  made  p* 
me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  arid  excuse  many  de'-i' 
fidelities!"1     '  '      *'   :-  ';-''  '-'-'  '  .•■_.;.  i •• «.« 

But  iyie  fi|ntf  his  (levgJtiipnis  ti^'  this  year  eminently; 
feryezitf  #v$ '  Yf f?  |^£^a^  ^y.oWwflg^eyy^ 
of  quiet,  composure,  aiad  glad»e»fii    <  .     j..,,.  ,j     f  , 
On  Easfetf-day'  y?>e  ftnd]tfee  >f(>llowitio;  ewipbatifck 
prater:  r  v'";";i,1;,)li(^lm,jl,1"1;Vi:^,ji'  * 

rf  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest  all  our  mi-  Prayers 
series,  and  knowest  all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me  and  *  ^™" 
pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts,' 
and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may  conduce 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint 
me ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may 
surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that 
I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !  Years  and  in- 
firmities oppress  me;  terrour  and  anxiety  beset  me.     Have 

mercy   upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge !  [In  all  danger? 
ob  v&m  *iLfi  isiiisb  md  r  on  I      vnluVl  no  vawfi  oa\ 
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protect  me1;]  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me ;  and  so 
help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  no*  do  egnpfcfiporate 
tike  death,  of  thy  Son  our  fcritur  Jesiw  Chriit,  aa  tWtj  ^hen 
tfak  short  aod  painful  life  shall  have  a»  end;  I  nwyi  *rM?,his 
sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness*    Amen."  «*,  i 

While  he  wa^  at  church,  the  agreeable  impressions 
upon  his  mind  are  thus  commemorated : 

Pt.  and  "  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed  over 
JJjjk  Pj  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty  and  my  other  friends.  I 
was  for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  %  have  enjoyed  far  a 
long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,, and  my  courage  increased;  and  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
(  Theologiae  opera  danda. 

Serviendum  et  laetandum. 

».  .> 

"  I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again  read  my 
prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and  communicated,  praying  for 
some  time  afterwards,  but  the  particular  matter  of  my  prayer  I 
do  not  remember. 

«  I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  passed 
the  afternoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very 
long  since  I  felt  before.  I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  uninterrupted  sleep 
as  I  have  not  known  since  I  slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

"  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Shpward,  on  Tuesday  with  Para- 
dise. The  mornings  have  been  devoured  by  company,  and  one 
intrusion  has,  through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself  a  scheme 
of  life,  and  a  plan  of  study  ;  but  neither  life  has  been  rectified, 
nor  study  followed.  Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less  tenacious,  and  my  ob- 
servation less  attentive*  If  I  am  decaying,  it  is  time  to  make 
haste.  My  nights  are  restless,  and  tedious,  and  my  days  drowsy. 
The  flatulence  which  torments  me  has  sometimes  so  obstructed 
my  breathy  that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volun- 
tary but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By  copious  bleed- 
ing I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

1  [These  words  are  in  the  original — Hall.] 
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"  I  have  this  year  oMitted  church  inmost  Sunday  intending 
to  supply  the  defictetice  in  the  week,  S*  that- 1  ^Wetvrelve 
attendant?  on  tvorgbip.  I  will  make  no  more  such  vupBntftmkB 
stipulations,  Which  «ntangle  thct  mind  with  unWdden  obligii- 
tions."  -  ■  •  ■•.■.'..;'.  r    ,:  '»,!►, - 

[It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  Piozzi. 
just  recovered  from  illness  and  confinement,  went  ?27. 
into  his  room  in  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  and 
said,  tp  hiip;  "Nobody  sends  me  any  verses  now, 
because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old ;  and  Stella  wag 
fed  \Hth  them  till  forty-six,  I  remember."  *  Upon 
which  he  burst  out  suddenly,  without  the  least  pre- 
vious hesitation,  and  without' having, entertained  the 
smallest  intention  towards  it  half  a  minute  before : — . 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive,  t 

Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
' '  Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 

O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five : 
For,  howe*et  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  froqi  *hhfcy-five : 
lie  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five  ; 
And  all  .who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down, 
"  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a 
Dictionary-maker ;  you  may  observe  that  the  rhymes 
run  in  alphabetical  order  exactly ."  And  so  they 
do.  Dr.  Johnson  did  indeed  possess  an  almost  Tus- 
can power  of  improvisation.]  [He  was  much  pleased  Hawk. 
with  the  Italian  improvisatore,  whom  he  saw  at  £1vg^ 
Streatham,  and  with  whom  he  talked  much  in  Latin. 
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He-loM'Wrt/IThe  had  ntt'feit^^^r'to^ 
aflfyhFinself/fte  should  hot  l^aye  thought  it JMB$fi 
H^jwiJ*  Jipac  fUwkins  Browne  b^d  ««deavi*irM  at 
it  ia.E^ltth,biit  amid  bo*  get-  heyoad  tfchiy  wises/] 
Mr-  gteerens,  whose  generosity  is  well'  knbwii, 
Joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance  to  a  fern al^  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  qh,  fepftrft: 
turn  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentic*  partf- 
culm  of  tin  life  of  her  celebrated  relation.  "Cdneertfilig 
her  is  the  following  letter:  l    *  "   ":*  *° 

'    «TO  GEORGE  STEEWNS,  ESQ.'    '  ^  **'**  ** 

'        '  «-25tfi  February,  ftW** 

"DtfABSitl^You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs:  Gold- 
smith, whom  we  lamented  as  drowned,  I  nave  re^ei¥ecF'a*$?tf& 
full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  ihquiries 
which  we  recommended  to  her.  '      ^*  t^ 

"I  would  have  had  thfc  honour  of  conveying  this  intelligence 
to  Miss  CauMield,  but  that  her  letter  Is  not  at  hand/  and  t  Know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good  news.- — I  amy 'srf? 
your  most,  &c.  ?  "Sam.  Johnson.*"*' 

^  MR.  B08WM/1,  TO  DR.  JOHNSON.  ^ 

"  Edinburgh,  14th  February  1777^ 
*<  My  dear  sir, — My  state  of  epistolary  accounts  with  you 
at  present  is  extraordinary.  The  balance,  as  to  number,  is'  oft 
your  side.  I  am  indebted' to  you  for  two  letters :  one  aatfed  'the 
18th  of  November,  upon  which*  tfery  day  T  wrote  to  you/ so 
that  our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged;  and  one  dated  "the 
21st  of  December  kst.  °    '        .•■-...-  -^H 

"  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the  truly  lund 
contents  of  both  of  them ;'  and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I 
h«re  ifll<iwe4rBo!mttch'tniie  toefepse  without  writing  to  yoS? 
But  delay  is  interest  ifc;me>  by  nature  or  by  bad  habits  kJ 
waited  till  I. should  ^aye^an^  oDpprtunity  of  paying.  youfmjfj 
compliments  on  a  new  year.  I  "have  procrastinated  till  the  year 
is  no  longer  new. 

"  Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against  him >;  with  $&{& 
costs.     The  lord  president,  and  two  other  of  the  juflge^,  .^is^,. 
sented  from  the  majority  upon  this  ground  :  that  although  there 
may  have  been  no  intension  to  injure  him  by  calling  him  doctor  of 
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medicine,  instead  of  phutkkm,  yet,  as  he  remonstrated  against 
the  designation  before  the  charter  was  printed  oWA  and  pre- 
sented that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  eyen  hurtful  to  him,  it  was 
iU-satoted  to  refuse  to  alter  it  and  let  hihr  hav^he  designation 
towfcich  at*  wat  *e*ia*nly  entitkd.  My  o  wtl  opttj^  is;  that 
our  court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants  we^e  At  m[t\fide, 
to  persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  dis^keoV '  You,  rf - 
member  poor  Goldsmith,  when  he  grew  important,  and  wished 
to  appear  Doctor  Major l,  could  not  bear  your  calling  him  Goldy. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have  named  hkh>  so/in  your  - 
'  Preface  to  Shakspeare/  or  in  any  serious  permaagafc  'Writing 
of  any  sort?  The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action  should  be 
allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs.    De  minimis  non  curat  lex. 

"  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  memorial  is  pre- 
paring on  the  side  of  slavery.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon 
as  it  is  printed.  Madaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation 
of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

u  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we  passed  an  even- 
ing together.     The  sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  re- 
covering the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly 
before  all  our  judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Mac- 
laurin  to-day ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three  more 
counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be  de- 
termined. I  send  you  the  informations,  or  cases,  on  each  side, 
winch  I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when  we  were 
under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  '  I  will  help  yon  with  my 
pen/  You  said  it  with  a  generous  glow ;  and  though  his  Grace 
of  Argyle  did  afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse, 
upon  which  'you  looked  like  a  bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve  from 
your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish  you  may  understand  the 
points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  am}  jkrases." 

Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  Jn.whjch  I 
endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  Lctusd:  to  *& 
Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge  ^tff  tfae i  *bm*tt- 
laries  and  technical  language  of  ttfe  faW'df  Scotland. 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here/  jBut  as 
it  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  our  judges,  md  JLg»JQgF- 
tainly  to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house  of  lor <5,  the  assistance 
of  such  a  mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence'.     Your  paper 

>  |Seeflr*te,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.— Ed.]         '  ^  •**  r   :  *  .  * 
VOL.  III.  H  H 
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on  Viciout  Imtrowussion  is  a  noble  proof  of  what  you,  can  do 

even  in  Scotch  law.  it 

****** 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.    Lord  Hailes 

and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you 

thanks.     Monboddo  dined  with  me  lately,  and,  having  drank 

tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  ourselves ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he 

had  read  the  '  Journey'  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as 

I  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several  passages; 

and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a  copy 

from  the  autkour.     He  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it. 
•  ••••• 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  James  Bobwell." 

"  SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

"  Piwtonfidd,  17th  February,  1777.  • 
"  Sib, — I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your  book 
of  your  '  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,*  which 
you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck;  for  which  I  return  you 
my  most  hearty  thanks;  and,  after  carefully  reading  it  over 
again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books, 
next  our  worthy  friend's  '  Journey  to  Corsica.'  As  there  are 
many  things  to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have  often 
wished  that  no  travels  or  journey  should  be  published  but 
those  undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity,  and  capacity  to  judge 
well  and  describe  faithfully,  and  in  good  language,  the  situation, 
condition,  and  manners  of  the  countries  passed  through.  In-> 
deed,  our  country  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing  or  cover 
from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your 
readers  a  sound  monitoire  with  respect  to  that  circumstance. 
The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  *  Journey*  is  universally  read, 
may,  and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon 
him  for  these  articles  is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I 
have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my  me- 
morandums of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers  of  the  en- 
closures, under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  from 
the  Greek,  Papadendrion.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more 
are  of  the  list.     I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of 
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Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty 
millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk  : 
I  must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my 
list;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began  myself  to  plant 
a  little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that  is 
now  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  show  them  to  my  eldest 
son,  ndw  in  his  fifteenth  year;  and  they  are  the  full  height  of 
my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell.  I  shall  always  continue,  with  the  truest 
esteem,  dear  doctor,  your  much  obliged  and  obedient  humble 
servant,  «  Alexander  Dick  V 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"18th  February,  1777- 

"Dear  sib,— It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from  you*, 
that  I  am  not  easy  about  it ;  write  something  to  me  next  post- 
When  you  sent  your  last  letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose 
young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very 
pretty  company.  1  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled 
to  me ;  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value 
her  very  much. 

"  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.     If  they  are  all  like 
the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are  sermones  aurei,  ac  auro 
magis  aurth    It  is  excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
language.    Mr.  Watson's  book 3  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 
****** 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on 
as  he  used  to  do.  His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think, 
his  lady  loses  her  Scotch4.     Paoli  I  never  see. 

"  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  I 
lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few 
days.     I  am  better,  but  not  well. 

"J  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get  me  Graham's  '  Tele- 
machus,'  that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ;  and 
'  JohnstoniPoemata*;  another  little  book,  printed  at  Middleburgh. 

»  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiable  man,  see  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  283,  and  the 
Biographical  Dictionary.     He  died  in  1785. — Boswell. 

«  By  the  then  course  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of  the  14th  had  not  yet 
reached  him. — Boswell. 

3  History  of  Philip  the  Second. — Boswell. 

4  [Lady  Rothes  was  a  native  of  England,  but  she  had  h'red  leng  in  Scotland, 
and  never,  it  is  said,  entirely  lost  the  accent  she  had  acquired  there. — Ed.] 

5  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  328  — Ed.] 
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•  "  M?t.  Wtifcams  sends  he*  ctmqAmHd*,  — AjpawdMeg  thi* 
wheh'^ou  cone  hither  ihe  wiU«ccooaiBedateiyoa3»w€ii^w»ler 
«h*  tin  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  t^fkw^icwhsijbd-sjldii 
>M9t  fear  book  to  Sup  Alexander  Gordon.  "  .:  >H  "  rlrw  >-r)i  lo> 
"My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect ia ^rrite ^ too  me; Iforr)yo»r 
Marines*!*  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life^  wMdkVlrfehdtfld*  be 
fcstty  teiose.  I  am;  sir,  your  humbie  seitaart, mi  ♦•»:r  ;i  v  bit*. 
..  '  .     .  ^SJu^Joateew.^n- 

«*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  X>HNgONJ  :     H 

"  Edinburgh,  24th  February,  1777- 

"  Dear  sir, — Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I  had  the 

pleasure  to  receive  last  post.     Although  my  late  long  neglect, 

or  rather  delay,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret 

h,  since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard. 

I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence,  sometimes  divert 

the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear 

again  from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety  about  me,  because, 

for  aught  vou  knew,  I  might  have  been  ill.  , 

2. -  i  i  i  .i    .  i  •    i    bsh|   Olfi  hfU: 

"  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kindness  is  of  some 

consequence  to  you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attach- 
ment ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble 
attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  and  piety. 
"  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into 
my  imagination  an  event,  which,  although,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with 
pomposure.  i,  (\  * 

()  , "  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say  of  her.    She 
;begs  you  .may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.     She  is  to  send 

•  .you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making. 

•  •  •  •  «  • 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful 
humble  servant,  «  Jambs  Boswell.**  l 

Pen*.  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

MS. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  8th  March,  1777* 

"  Dear  madam, — As  we  pass  on  through  the  journey  of  life, 
we  .meet,  arid  ought  to  expect,  niany  unpleasmg  occurrences, 
but  many  likewise  encounter  us  unexpected*  I  have  this 
morning  heard  from  Lucy  of  your  illness.     I  heard  indeed  in 
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Afe  BmDkrfMqteMOt  ,tkal»  yoprrane  i»(  a'gwetrdegreey  rteoVered.  Pemb. 
^^y^piwcoveryty  dearer  nwidam,  be  complete  and  krting^!  MS' 
rfBbe  ix^  wfwpmfing  yen  the  annual  visit  is  «te  of  <th*  few 
solaces  with  which  my  imagination  gratifies-me,  audi  mjt  Wftah 
^i^^i»t>I  j«ay< And i you  happy.  -.   .i  jf>  vi/L  ** 

'x  I  <friMyf<hdaMh<  is  uutclr  broken ;  my  nig&ts  aret  vary^estkss, 
and  will  not  be  made  more  comfortable  by  xdmemberittgr  that 
one  ofelmirieiidr  whom  I  value  most  is  suffering  equally  with 
myself. 

"  Be  pleased^dwest  fodyj  to  let  me  know  how  you  are;  and 
if ; writing  be  .troublesome,  get  dear  Mrs.  Gastrel  to  write  for 
voii,  X  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to  assist  you;  and  wish  that 
you  may  so  well  recover,  as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should 
want  you.  May  you  both  livelong  happy  together !  I  am,  dedr 
ma~dam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  8am.  JoHNSbw^T* 

tf^/ib  a- iH',  •   .  >,  -  i    f,  t 

•liwf  b'r.,M-  ;        u  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Y""  '.  "14th  March.- 1777? 

"  DbAb* sib, — I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  late  letter, 
and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  begins  %6  feel 
some  remorse.  As  to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  helped.  An  English  maid  you  might  easily  have;  but  she 
would  still  imitate  the  greater  number,  as  they  would  be  like- 
wise those  whom  she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  riot 
be ^ gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you' nave 
Vourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  name,  and  does  riot 
call  me  Johnston  *C     (  ^  , 

|T.  'The  immediate , cause  of  my  writing  is  this:  One  Shaw, 
who  seems  a  modest'  and1  a  decent  man,  has  written  an  "Erse 
Grammar^  whicTi  a  very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  fian/At 
my  request,  examined  and  approved. 

j1  '"  The  book  is  very  little,  but  fitr'.  Shaw  has  been  persuaded 
by^tiis  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  t  advised  onty 
a  crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You,  whom  the1  authMr 
considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a 
parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  I  have  undertaken  to  give 
you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenance.  You  must 
ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too  high.     Yet 

such  a  work  deserves  patronage.  l  J  ( 

rrn   _  -. 
■/**{'»  -  .  -•'        .-  ,     '      <  .  ; 

vtif >  Jfqbp*o$  is  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the  surname  fromJofat/ 
Johnston  the,  Scotch.     My  illustrious  friend  observed  that  many  Norfr  Britons 
'  •p^mouftgd  lis  name'  in  their  own  way.**~Bos\r£LL.  ^  ■   >    .     < 
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"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
of  which  I  am  glad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do 
not  much  like  to  consort  with l,  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous  men,  without  any  de- 
terminate character.  *  *  *  *  * 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours,      "  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  My  respects  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alexander,  to  £u- 
phemia,  to  David." 

Jj»»b-  ["  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  15th  March,  1777- 
"  Dkabest  madam, — The  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured,  by  ' 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gastrell,  has  contributed  very  little  to  quiet 
my  solicitude.  I  am  indeed  more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Porter's 
account.  Yet  since  you  have  had  strength  to  conquer  your 
disorder  so  as  to  obtain  a  partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  the  favourable  season  which  is  now  conaing  for-  , 
ward  may  restore  you  to  your  former  health.  Do  not,  dear 
madam,  lose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or  inactivity 
give  way  to  the  disease.  Use  such  exercise  as  you  can  bear, 
and  excite  cheerful  thoughts  in  your  own  mind.  Do  not  harass 
your  faculties  with  laborious  attention  :  nothing  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  more  mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like 
yours,  than  deep  meditation  or  perplexing  solicitude.  Gaiety 
is  a  duty,  when  health  requires  it.  Entertain  yourself  as  you 
can  with  small  amusements  or  light  conversation,  and  let  no- 
thing but  your  devotion  ever  make  you  serious.  But  while  I 
exhort  you,  my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very  serious 
myself.  The  loss  or  danger  of  a  friend  is  not  to  be  considered 
with  indifference;  but  I  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
thought,  that  you  do  not  languish  unattended ;  that  you  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister  at  hand 
to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them.  If,  at  this  distance,  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  by  consulting  physicians,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  I  hope  you  will  employ  me.  I  have  thought  on  a 
journey  to  Staffordshire ;  and  hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb 
Stow  Hill,  and  to  find  there  the  pleasure  which  I  have  so  often 
found.  Let  me  hear  again  from  you.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

1  On  account  of  their  differing  from  him  as  to  religion  and  politicks. — Bos- 
well.  [Messrs.  Burke,  Beauckrk,  Fox,  &c.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Upper-Ossory,  Dr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Dunning  were  ad- 
mitted.— Ed.] 
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"  MA.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  4&  April,  1777* 

After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little  son 
David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this 

spring : 

* 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without  seeing 
you.  May  I  presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in 
the  autumn  ?  You  have,  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in 
England,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  -If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey  to  come 
thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by 
ourselves,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to 
the  southward  again.     Pray  think  of  this. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into 
your  hands  by  myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into 
mine.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have 
received  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication,  which  I  can 
perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

"  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of '  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have 
a  notion  that  the  republication  of  them  with  notes  will  fall 
upon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and  Lard  Hailes  V 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  t  for  an  u  Analysis  of  the 
Scotch  Celtic  Language"  were  thus  illuminated  by 
the  pen  of  Johnson : 

"  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in 
the  northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence 
of  a  people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and  has 
floated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or 
direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
stores  of  literature ;  and  its  authour  hopes  for  the  indulgence 
always  shown  to  those  that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done 
before.     If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all 

1  None  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the  work  which  they  had  in 
contemplation.  Walton's  valuable  book,  however,  has  been  correctly  repub- 
lished in  quarto  and  octavo,  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Zouch. — M alone.  [It  was  also  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  in  1805,  in- 
two  volumes,  12mo.,  and  one  vol.  8vo.,  1824. — Hall.] 
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tiitiUWJfo  ti  iioir  like  bth^  ^^rfWiM^^ipft^^r^tt^. 
wlrfoerY  ^fce'defrvers,  lie  has  ksto&<bf*toWwdbri^ 
Hon  aWm#  Hid  countrymen,  who  perhaps  ^l^W'Uwtiaifli^i 
surprised  ftTtee  that  speech  tedoeed  to  p¥hH*rf*e^ 'irhicibllh'ey 
have  used  om^  limitation.  U-  \  »•  ^iVuoiJ 

"  tfhfe  use  of  this  book  iriH,  however,  hot  be  confiuwittf  thfe 
mountains  and  islands:  it  will  afford  a  pleasiflg  and importanb 
subject  of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies  leaid  thrall  tract* 
the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of  the  ancient  tttcea 
of  mankind.*'  i    • 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
*'"'   r>   '  "OhMgoirjiMtliApn^WT1. 

'■ ' "  M*  'Ma%  sib,— Our  worthy  Mend  ThrtleV  deathr.ha^p^ 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  been  afterwards  tt*rtr4*3k$ft<}» 
I  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty  fifflfo 
yfrhlth  I  boped'to  be  relieved  by  you:  but  mybopefc  ifcrve  as 
Jettjeebirtmi:  How  could  you  omit to wxifte  tome kmauefcatf 
occasion'?  '  I  shfeftWaiOritfa  anxiety.  ^  ■      rr"  -fj^ot) 

"  I  anr  going  to  Auehinleck  to  stay  a  fbrtnight  wifl>  my 
ft&er.  It  H  better  not  to  be  there  very  longat  one  twtol  /;  But 
frequent  renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable  to  him.  , 
' :  "  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of '  English  Poejtfe  with  a 
Preface,  biographical  and  Critical,  to  each  Aatbour,  by  SarojiM 
Johnson,  LI/.D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted]  with 
the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  fed  that  I-amqapatye 
of  being  so  much  delighted  with  titeratare^  But  is  not  &t* 
charm  of  this  publication  chiefly  owing,  to  tbtmaymtmtoit&M 
the  front  of  ft?  i  .,  fRi\  .,,- 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Cherterfiekt's  Jtowoira  af^  Oast 
Letters1? 

'^My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  orkngea  for -you.  JLleft 
her  tod  my  daughters  and  AJejcander  all  w*U. yesterday  J 
have  taught  Veronica  tp  speak  of  you  thy*;  Dr.  Johmo»,not 
Johnston. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate^  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  "  James  BoswBLti"  *' ' 

*  tO  JA*IE6  BOSWELL,  ESQ.  :»\t. 

"3d  May,  17^1 
"  Dear  sir,— The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he  had 

neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other  danger,  made  so  little  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obviating  its 

1  [Dr.  Maty's  posthumous  edition  of  the  Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous  X^orks 
of  Lord  Chcstci field,  published  by  Mr.  Justamond  early  in  1777— En.] 
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e&fllsn^fiUfA^^el^,  r^»#«pp9^  *9*Wfi  tyxft  priced 
fejrv^<finglto>«st^^  Q^d- 

i^rteaftrtPtbfr^s^^f^liah  errand  on  ft£,fir$  tf.j^HpW,  , 
Y^/TuHfiMr^i^wif^  th#  ,X.  shall  1a*te  ^j^^a^^u- 
tiously  at  first.  Ihneo  Danaos  et  dom^fyr^^  ^e^are,  jeavs 
thfcIi»]fa*:piwwt>Jf  of  ar^canciled  ejiemjh  ^utw^en  |,find  it 
doe^mpH^JUftfn^I^hal]  then  receive  it,  and  te  tjj^kfu]  fy?  i%3 
mbm&ri&ifije&mrWd,  I  hope,  of  uoajte^^ld^^  l  She 
Wafori  all>  e  dter*  dear  lady.  ■     ,    ,  t  ■  t-  ,n,^ ' 

"  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermqn*^  The 
Scotch  write  English  wonderfully  well. 

*  -*        .     *  *  .  *  * 

TtVo*r  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your  short  stay 
fiftW*;ria*fc "*ery  laudable  and  very  juffciawk  ?  JKour  present 
tfeftfcrf^wfcli  f*»  fitter  >gpvt*  me  great,  pleasure  fr/i^aa,  all 
thirt*yOU  w^tttedtawant*  ,  ....-,,;  ,»?  h-»->iJq  n->  ,d  >,ni 
'ie»Wfyimltii>i*  very  bad,  and  my  njgfefscarfj .*pry  jnflujek 
Wbatcan  I  do  to  ttend  them  ?  I  hafvfe  for  AtM  swnmer  rnflthiflg 
better  in  prospect  than  a  journey  ial^.St$i5^feWyrqandrtPiertiy«r 
Ake^i^rhfepfl  with  Oxford  and  Birmingham mxbft yw$.  \ 
ilitt  Mate  l^OMOfdiments  t&MiaA  Veronal  I  muft  lea^it 
to  her  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for  *te  loss  <tf  little  jttyyid. 
Y^ti  mu^rsntenater,  that  r  tot  ifcaep  thrw  flut  of  four  :i*]riiore 
thtiny6urteh«re.  ■  Mrt.  fEhrak  Jutf  buj^foijr  out  of  eleiven^  ; 
11  "'lam  engaged  to  wtee  iittb  L* ves|,  ffnd:  little  Profac^,  tp  a 
l^^lMitioiiof  ItheEngli^rPartii.i  ll,  think  X  hay^  persuaded 
the  totokttellera  to  insert  soulethiag  of  Xhomao^;  and,  if  you 
&»£d<giv«<aie  wi^ibrfcBimjrtion'alrtHit  Wwj  for,  tjb^rj^  wfcifjb 
we  have  is  very  scanty ,  I  should  be  glad. — L  am,,,  $$arT  &}r, 
youi^Tm>tf  affectionate  h*mbk  *4niamV ,  ,  ".  SU*.  J^)^po^*V 

/t  To  those  wbo  delight  in.  tatfiiag  tb^  pp^qjs.of 
fo>rks  of  literature,  it  will  be  air  eiitertawameiit  to 
ppfaipare  the  limited  design  tolththfe  atrtpfe  %x««titkwi 
of  tfrat  admirable  performance,  ^T&e  Xives  df  tfee 
English  Poets,**  which  is  the  richest,  most  beautiful, 
and  indeed  most  perfect*  prtMhwtkm^f  Johnson's  pen. 
HfsTAotion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  preceding 
l$t£er.     He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year : 

1  fKot  merely  an  English  custom — the  French  have  the  same ;  but  what  we 
call  April  fools  they  term  ••  poitson  d'Avril."— Ed.] 
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Prayen       "29  May,  Easter-eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bargain, 
&Ufc    but  the  time  was  not  long." 

The  bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking ;  hut 
his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it  should 
have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout  preparation 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed, 
very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  concluding 
a  treaty  with  the  booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believe, 
less  attention  to  profit  from  his  labours,  than  any  man 
to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profession.  1  shall  here 
insert,  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later  date,  an  account 
of  this  plan  so  happily  conceived,  since  it  was  the 
occasion  of  procuring  for  us  an  elegant  collection  of 
the  best  biography  and  criticism  of  which  our  lan- 
guage can  boast. 

"  TO  JA31ES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  Southffl,  26th  Sept  1777- 

"  Dear  sin, — You  find  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  still  in  the 
same  calm  retreat,  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when 
I  wrote  to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such  an  agree- 
able meeting  with  your  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson ;  I  have  no 
doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview ;  few  men, 
nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fund  of  know- 
ledge and  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation.  When 
he  opens  freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and 
cannot  fail  o£  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  edition  of  the  poets,  now  printing,  will  do  honour  to 
the  English  press ;  and  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each 
authour,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and 
stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edition  superiour  to  any  thing  that 
is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this  under- 
taking, I  believe,  was  owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the 
poets,  printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by 
Bell  in  London.  Upon  examining  the  volumes  which  were 
printed,  the  type  was  found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  per- 
sons could  not  read  them :  not  only  this  inconvenience  attended 
it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press  was  very  conspicuous.  These 
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reason*,  «s  -well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  what  we  call  our 
Literary  Property,  induced  the  London  booksellers  to  print  an 
elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  English  poets  of  reputa- 
tion, from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most  respectable  book- 
sellers met  on  the  occasion  :  and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed, 
that  all  the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various  poets  should 
be  summoned  together ;  and  when  their  opinions  were  given, 
to  proceed  immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable 
booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  {hat  an  elegant  and 
uniform  edition  of c  The  English  Poets'  should  be  immediately 
printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  that  three  persons  should  be  deputed 
to  wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the € Lives/ 
viz*  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell.  The  doctor  very  politely 
undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal. 
As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  doctor  to  name  his 
own ;  he  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas  l ;  it  was  immediately 
agreed  to ;  and  a  farther  compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made 
him.  A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  best 
engravers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  &c.  Likewise  an- 
other committee  for  giving  directions  about  the  paper,  printing, 
&c. ;  so  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship,  engravings, 
&c.  &c.  My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poets  we  mean 
to  give,  many  of  which  are  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  pro- 
perty in  them :  the  proprietors  are  almost  all  the  booksellers  in 
London,  of  consequence. — I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

"  Edward  Dilxy." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
extensive  and  varied  range  which  Johnson  took, 
when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which  he  trod 
with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 

1  Johnson's  moderation  in  demanding  so  small  a  sum  is  extraordinary.  Hat! 
he  asked  one  thousand,  or  even  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  the  booksellers,  who 
knew  the  value  of  his  name,  would  doubtless  have  readily  given  it.  They  have 
probably  got  five  thousand  guineas  by  this  work  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years* — Malone.  [It  must  be  recollected  that  Johnson  at  first  intended  very 
short  prefaces— he  afterwards  expanded  his  design. — Ed.] 
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-im«oU  wt'-JfOlllrtON  TO  CfeAkfc«*'ofe6»N0^1feS^8[^  *d* 
'  n^ri-    i.    .   •    '      ■     ■  '  '  ■-:'■■'    ^"YtftfaAtfybft^ 

n  5<)SM*+**Ha¥tag  had  the  pleasure  of  c6&rt»tiJigJtafllfr'&tf. 
iPjaa^p^^  tfaout  your  character  and  your  li^rpiy  mvkrttWTO, 
I  am  resolved  to  cratify  myself  by  renewing  a  cor^espf^den^ 
which  began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  lam 
afraid,  by  my  fault;  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  {lot  j&rgotwn 
it,  you  td»Bt  now  forgive.  f      '    •    ti-^tuai 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  ,tietti  lyoa 
that  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me..  I  ,expect£$i  gfffl* 
discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the  Irish 
language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and 
Ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and  'to'wnft 
languages  it  haa  affinity,  are  very  interesting  question*^ -tfhfcti 
evary  man  wishes  to  aee  resolved  that  has  any  pWloipgic^^fr 
historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  t»<Jj}Atejf 
the  ages  which  deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  {for 
such  there  were  *)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the 
quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give 
a  history,  though  imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nationj  from  fit  con- 
version to  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England/you  wfiuW 
amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new  objects.  Se£  'abotil 
ft,  therefore,  if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  withtfift 
anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  Super- 
structure to  posterity. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  r  *  ',J" 

«  Sam.  'SfomSsl* 

Early  in  this  year  came  otd,  Tn  iwo  yoltirftes  \i&itfa 
the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned  Or.,  ^acfiar^ 
Pearce,  bishop  of  JtoGfyestep,;  being  "  A  Cpinnpepfcary, 
with  Notes*  on  the  four  Erangielists  and  the  Aete  >«£ 

1  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  treasury,  Dublin,  who  obligingly  com- 
municated to  me  this  and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  .same,  gentle- 
man (for  which  see  vol  Lp.  Sll),  Writes  to  me  as  follows:—"  Perhaps  lrtrould 
gratify  you  to  have  some  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  If  e  is  an  amiable,  learj&EL 
venerable  old  gentleman,  of  an  independent  Fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanjigar^m 
the  county  of  Roscommon :  he  is  an  admired  writer,  and  member  of  the  Irish 
Academy.  The  above  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edhioWTif 
his  '  Dissert.'' p.  3.**  Mr.  O'Connor  afterwards  died  at  the  age  of  ei$W3wfl, 
July  1,  1791.  See,  a  well-drawn  character  of  him  in  the  "Gentleman^a  Maga- 
zine*' for  August,  1791:— Bos WEi.1..  -™ 

•  [[n  Anderson's  "Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,"  p.  5.  ed.  1828,  thereat 
on  these  words,  uroa'  such  there  were,*  the  following  note:  f'Thesewo:  " 
were   misquoted 'by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  .strictures,  'tv   suft  fheri r  »  ' 
alihou&h  iu!  wWaciually'the  bearer  of  the  letter  tb  O'Connor.**;   The  * 
confesses  that  Dr.  Campbell's  reading  seem*  the  more  probable  of  £tie  two 
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the  Agpglqfe"  9fUk » Qther  theologkrt  pwpe^i .  John- 
sof^TJi4di/»^w  an  opportunity  of  making  a  grateful 
J8etufa>to.thftt  excelleat  prelate  \  whp,  wafeayeaeen, 
wi^th^only1  person  who  gave  him  attyasiistaAtoiA 
thfe !  comj)flation  of  his  dictionary.  The  bi^hbjp  h'^d 
^ll  some  account  of  his  life  and  character,,  wrjt,tepi;by 
himself2.  To  this  Johnson  made;  some  valuable  addi- 
tions+,  and  also  furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Rev. 
Mrs  Derby,  a  dedication  t,  which  I  shall  here  insert; 
[both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar 
pflqpriety,  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propagate  and 
(isfereatie  that "  fervour  of  loyalty,"  which  in  me,  who 
tafest-of  the  name  of  tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but 


to 

t)fl1  cT";  "TO  THE  KING,  i   •>- 

y •/{•_•    l»     «.  •  .-••»;» 

f((fr}  ££x*,— r I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  last  labp^rs 
ffi,Q,  ,leamed  bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties.,  of  his 
jq^ing. .  He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honour 9 
aj*d  rewards;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate 
j^im*.  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his 
life  the  favour  of  your  majesty, 

^^Tbe,  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits  them  to 
survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight 
of  private  jnerit;  tQ  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by 
ihe  highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind ;  and  to  be  at  once 
amiable  and  great.  '  * 

*  K u  Such  characters,  if  how  and  theri  tiiey  appear  in  history, 
we  contemplated  with  *dtnir«rtiob.  .  May  it  be  the  amfcitidn  of 
all  your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence ! 

1  [Mrs.  Thrale,  in  one  of  her  letters,  repeats  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  prelate, 
which  she  probably  had  from  Dr.  Johnson  himself:  "We  will  act  as  Dr. 
Z  a  chary  Pearce,  the  famous  bishop  of  Rochester,  did,  when  he  lost  the  wife  he 
so  much  loved — call  for  one  glass  to  the  health  of  her  who  is  departed  never 
more  to  return,  and  then  go  quietly  back  to  the  usual  duties  of  life,  and  forbear  to 
mention  her  again  from  that  time  to  the  last  day  of  it." — Lett.  2.  p.  213.  But 
be  survived  his  lady  but  a  few  months,  and  his  death  was  (if  not  occasioned) 
certainly  accelerated  by  her  loss.  She  died  23d  Oct.  1773,  and  he  29th  June, 
1774,  after  a  union  of  fifty-one  years. — Ed.] 

*  [Died  6th  Oct.  1778,  the  Rev.  J.  Derby,  A.M.  rector  of  Southfleet  and 
Longfield  in  Kent,  and  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. — Gent, 
Mag.  He  had  married  Bishop  Pearce's  niece.  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,— "My  clerical  friend  Derby  is  dead."— En.) 
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and  as  posterity  may  ltarn  from  your  majesty  hew-king*  shduld 
live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  your  people  hpw  they  .should 
be  honoured !— I  am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  sub- 
ject and  servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue  *  which  was 
spoken  before  u  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  a  comedy  by 
Mr,  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  1770 ;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
fury,  and,  in  the  playhouse  phrase,  was  damned. 
By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of 
Covent-garden  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one 
night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  authour's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience 
was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  prologue,  which,  as 
it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his 
poetical  talents  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 


"  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  publick  rage, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  seal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  Tengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead, 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  authour's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th*  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss ; — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  sound : 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night, 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name." 
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[Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  was  always  liberal  in  grant-  ***»*♦ 
ing  literary  assistance  to  others ;  and  innumerable  p'  ' 
are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures,  and  dedications, 
which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who  begged  of 
him.  Mr.  Murphy  related  in  his  hearing  one  day, 
and  he  did  not  deny  it,  that  when  Murphy  joked 
him  the  week  beforg  for  having  been  so  diligent 
of  late  between  Dodd's  sermon  and  Kelly's  prologue, 
Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "Why,  sir,  when  they  come 
to  me  with  a  dead  staymaker  and  a  dying  parson, 
what  can  a  man  do  ?"  He  said,  however,  that 
"he  hated  to  give  away  literary  performances,  or 
even  to  sell  them  too  cheaply :  the  next  generation 
shall  not  accuse  me,"  added  he,  "  of  beating  down 
the  price  of  literature :  one  hates,  besides,  ever  to 
give  that  which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  sell; 
would  not  you,  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Thrale,  "  rather 
give  away  money  than  porter  ?"] 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The  tragedy 
of  "Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  written  by  his  early 
-companion  in  London,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought 
out  with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre1.  The 
prologue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan ;  in  which,  after  describing  very  pathetically 
the  wretchedness  of 

"  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven," 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on 
his  Dictionary,  that  wonderful  performance  which 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  highly  praised  ;  of  which 
Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "  Philological  Inquiries 2,"  justly 

1  Our  authour  has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  mistake  :  the  prologue  to  this  re-, 
vived  tragedy  being  written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Boswell  very  naturally  sup- 
posed that  it  was  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  But  in  fact,  as  Mr.  KemBle 
observes  to  me,  it  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden. — M alone. 

a  Part  First,  chap.  iv. — Boswell. 
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and  liberally  observes,  "  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our 
language  does  not  possess  a  more  copious,  learned, 
and  valuable  work."  The  concluding  him  «f  tiua 
prologue  were  these  i 

«*  So  ffcftfc  the  tale  •  that  gtat %»  Aitm  those 
The  md'!  nrisfrrtunes  end  the  parent**  crimes; 
There  shall  hit  fcme  (if  owo'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live.'9 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  fcfci  tatte 
and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he 
was  not  prejudiced  from  the  unlucky  difference  which 
had  taken  place  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr. 
Johnson  *.  I  have  already  mentioned  thai  iaUbdn 
was  very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mf .  Shfe- 
ridan.  It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  surprising 
that  he  was  zealous  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant 
merit  of  his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed 
only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  him  as  a  men* 
ber  of  the  Literary  Club,  observing,  that  "  He  wK6 
has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surety 
a  considerable  man."  And  he  had,  accordingly,  the 
honour  to  be  elected ;  for  an  honour  it  undoubtedly 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  considered*  of^wham 
that  society  consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  'citif 

eludes  a  candidate*. 

■  i* 

«MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

.fir 

'  \  «  "  9th  July,  1777. 

"My  dear  sir, — For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I 

have  taken  the  little  country-house  at  which  you  visited  my 

uncle,  Dr.  Boswell,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  iotive 

with  his  son.    We  took  possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week 

4  ago.  We  have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked 

1 "  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  by  Dr.  Johnson.*— Submit***.  '  i  / 

•  [He  likewise  tt*6>  some  retribution  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  attaok  ImJM 

meditated,  about  two  years  before,  on  the  pamphlet  he  had  published  AbowMhe 

American  question,  entitled,  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"    Some  {rajpaenJ*  famd 


among  Sheridan's  papers  show  that  he  had  intended  answ< 
in  no  very  courteous  way. — See  Moore's  Life,  vol.  i.  p. 
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wij^  j^^tr^^pd  ^wersjanigooseberrie^  and  curranfs^and 
pease  ancl  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c.  &c.  and  my  children  ar<£ 
quite  nappy/  1  now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study/  JVora^he 
wfnxlow  ef  wlricfc  I  *ee  around  me  a  verdant  grove*  afcd;  beyond 
it  the  lofty  mountain  called  Arthurs  Sept*  .  %i   \t 

"  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some 
additional  information  concerning  Thornton,  reached  me  very 
fortunately  just  as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson 3  the  master  of  it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the 
49$9U*'  ^f '  The  Seasons/  She  is  an  old  woman ;  but  her  me- 
mpqr  is.  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for  you 
every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.  Pray 
men  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  to 
Jjfo^rajfeical  materials.  You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have 
^«?W**o*ts  seaaty.  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have 
rj^pi#hii  J&ife,  published  under  the  name  of  Cibber,  but,  as  you 
£old  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels , ;  that  written  by  Dr. 
Murdoch ;  one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Seasons/  published 
a?  Edinburgh,  which  is  compounded  of  both,  with  the  addition 
Wirt  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson  from  prison ;  the 
abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the  '  Biographic 
J^fi^annica/  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the '  Biographical 
Dictionary/  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  critical  paner 
£yrick  on  the  '  Seasons/  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope  r*  from  all  these  rt  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
a  pretty  fuH  account  ofthfc  poet/  However,  you  will,  I  doubt 
lyfo  show  me  many  blanks,  and  I  «haU  do  what  can  be -dene  to 
haye  them  filled  up.  As  .Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland 
(which  you  will  think  very  wise),  his  sister  can  speak  from  her 
own  knowledge  onty  ias  to  the  early  part  df  his  Hfe. i  Sh&  has 
some  letters  from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to  his 
more  advanced  pro?gess,  if  she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I 
suppose  she  will.  I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott*  and. Dr.  Arm- 
strong are  now  his  only  surviving  companions,  while  he  lived 
in'  and  about  London ;  and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of 
him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion  is,  that  Thomson  was 
a  much  coarser  man  than'  his  friends  are  willing  to  adknow- 

.»  [See  ante,  p.  395.  It  is  particularly  observable  that  the  Life  of  Thomson 
which  Mr.  BosweH  here  represents  Johnson  as  stating  to  have  been  especially 
written  by  Shiels  bears  strong  marks  of  having  been  written  by  Theophims 
Clbber_ED.]  • 

•  {See  «**,  v.  i.  p.  169*— Ed.] 

V&L,  lJL .,"  \      .    I  J /'     <:.   * 
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ledge.  Hit '  Seasons'  are  indeed  full  of  elegit  and  pious  sen- 
timents; but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghil*  will  produce,  *hf$u- 
tiful  flowe».  .,.•',!♦». 

«  Your  edition l  of  the  '  English  Pocks'  will  be  very  ysjluabjft 
on  account  of  the  '  Prefaces  and  Lives.'  But  I  bavp.fieQa,* 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement.  ,  , 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  *£st  mtfh 
which  you  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better..  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gaye.jto 
Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  children  the  other  day  is  the  e^Fusio/i 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude :  but  external  circum- 
stances are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I. send 
you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton; 
and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear,  of  being  reproved  as 
indulging  too  much  tenderness :  and  one  written  to  you  at  $f 
tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  app^Jf 
at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now  imagjiy 
that  perhaps  they  may  please  you.  ,  * 

"  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  fpr  o*£ 
meeting  at  Carlisle9.  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrajn^ 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would, not ,#$ 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  bgnefjjt 
of  your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derby* 
shire,  we  may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days'  journeying 
and  not  many  pounds.    I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  whicb.jnafle 

1  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  collection  of  the  English, Ppet&;,  he 
merely  furnished  the  biographical  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enrich&L,  as  is 
rightly  stated  in  a  subsequent  page.  ■  He,  Indeed^  fvam  a  virtuous  motfre,  re- 
commended the  works  of  four  or  five  poejs  (vfrom.  be  hap  named)  to  <be  addeA 
to  the  collection ;  but  be  is  no  otherwise  answerable  for  any  which  are  found 
mere,  or  any  which  are  omitted.  The  poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  lh%  I  fciow 
he  intended  to  write,  far  I  collected,  some  materials  for  it  by  his  deabe,)  wjrb 
omitted  in  consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in, 
Mr.  Carnan,  a  bookseller. — Malone. 

•  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle  together.  Higki&t 
a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me*  "  Sir*  J[ 
believe  we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholick  lady  in  Cumberland: 
a  high  lady,  sir."  I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  meant  Mrs.  "StridflaMa 
[see  ante,  p.  281.— Ed*],  sister  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.  whose  very;.noJ^ 
collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraor- 
dinary and  polite  readiness  in  showing  it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  friends 
have  agreeably  experienced.  They  who  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  ©^gra- 
tification to  persons  of  taste  should  exercise  their  benevolence  in  imparting  the 
pleasure.  Grateful  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  for 
the  liberal  access  which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to  his  exquisite  collection  of  pic- 
tures.—Bos  well. 
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me  mention  that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete 
your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger  share 
of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me 
where  jrou  will  fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 
Now  don't  cry  «  foolish  fellow/  or  '  idle  dog/  Chain  your  hu- 
mour, and  let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod  *,  of  Rasay,  is 
married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the 
fearl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot 
for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to  be  in 
Ayrshire !  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old  Mal- 
colm, and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and  bag- 
pipes,1 &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet  them 
all  there. 

*  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called  '  The  Life  of 
David  Hume/  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Adam 
Smith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery  ? 
My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  care 
Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  intrusted  at  that  university, 
paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with  which  this 
age  ife  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that  you 
Alight  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and  make 
vain:  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the 
tfioral  garden  ? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd  *.  I  know  not 
how  you  think  on  that  subject;  though  the  newspapers  give 
us  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I 
am  very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of  pu- 
nishment should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  regard  which  God's  Vicegerent  will  ever  show  to  piety 
and"  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty  would  have 
spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by 
Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime  ?  Such  an  instance  would 
do  more  to  encourage  goodness,  than  his  execution  would  do 
to  deter  from  vice.     I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to 

*  [AnUy  v*  ii.  p*  41L— -Ed.] 

«  [The  whole  story  of  Dodd  is  told  in  detail,  post,  15th  Sept.  1777^-Ed.] 
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society ;  for  who  will  persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a 
distinguished  discharge  of  religious  duties,  with  a  view  to  com- 
mit a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  ]V|r.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  master, 
as  you  call  ,him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  cham- 
pagne— soberly. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long  time*  I  suppose 
he  is  as  usual, 

4  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.* 


"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  and  faithful 
humble  servant,  "  James  Bos  well/' 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of 
orange-marmalade,  and  a  large  packet  of  Lord  Hailes's 
"  Annals  of  Scotland." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

4*2fit]i  June;  177* 
"Dkar  sir, — I  have  just  received  your  packet  from;  Mr. 
Thrale's,  but  have  not  daylight  enough  to  look  much,  iQto  it 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  with  Lord  Haile*  t&  be 
trusted  with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  tjhan 
of  the  last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate  thaflki  for 
her  present,  which  I  value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

"  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in  opposition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  jury, — the  petition  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
dony-^-and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by  three-and-twenty 
thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  publick,  when  it  calls 
so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  never  spoke; 
but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  Hje 
applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered 
with  hopes  of  lift;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion; 
far  as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed  his  sentence,  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Chamier l  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards 

»  [Mr.  Chamier  was.  t^  Under-Secretary  of  Statc^-ED.} 
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him,  with  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  hope  even  of  a  respite. 
This  letter  immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed 
those  whom  he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within 
three  days  of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious  composure  and  re- 
solutidW  1  have  just  seen  the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His 
address  to  his  fellow-convicts  offended  the  methodists ;  but  he 
had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his  time.  His  moral  cha- 
racter is  very  bad :  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon 
him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 
"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house  and  your  pretty 
garden,  and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  store 1 ;  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasay's  advancement,  and 
wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

1  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Br.  Johnson,  I  shall  here  insert 
Ihems  * 

u  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  "Sunday*  S0th  Sept.  1764. 

'  "  Mr  ever  dear  and  MUCH-BE8FECTED  sir,— You  know  my  solemn 
enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  me  for  it,  and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because 
in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr.  Johnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprised,  when  you 
learn  the  reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg  in  Saxony. 
I  am  hi  the  old  church  where  the  reformation  was  first  preached,  and  where  some 
of  the  reformers  lie  interred.  I  taimot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to 
Mr.  Johnson  from  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave* 
stone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  the 
reformer*  ,  He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
church ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to  gratify.  So  mild  was  he,  that  when 
Wis  aged  mother  consulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the 
*toe^  he. addled  her  'to  keep  to  the  old  religion/  At  this  tomb,  then,  nw 
ever  dear  and  respected  friend !  I  vow  to  thee  an  eternal  attachment.  It  shall 
be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy :  and  if  you  die  before 
rob,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevated  by  the  re- 
membrance of  you,  persist, in  noble  ,pie£y.  May  God,  the  father  of  all  beings, 
ever  bless  you !  and  may  you  continue  to  love  your  most  affectionate  friend 
and  devoted  servant,  u  James  Bosweil." 

'  '  uTO   DR.   SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

<  «Wi!ton*hotwe,  22d  April,  m& 

,  "  My  bear  sib,— Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you 
have  told  me,  '  there  is  no  certain  happiness  in  this  state  of  being.'  I  am  here, 
amidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord  Pembroke's ;  and  yet  I  am  Weary  and 
gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  bouse  of  an  cM  friend  in  Devonshire, 
a»d  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet»  You  said  to  me  last  Good 
Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in  London 
toe- should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week  to  meet  by  ourselves  and  talk  freely. 
To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  cnimo^  but  exalt  me.  During  my 
present  absence  from  you,  while,  notwithstandipg  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me 
*0  possess,  I  am  darkened  by  temporary  elouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from 
3tou;; ,a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness,  as  a  viaticum  till  I  see  you  again,  hi 
your  « Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' and  in  ParneH's  '  Contentment,'  I  find  the 
only  sure  means  of  enjoying  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of  happiness.  I 
ever  am,  with  reverence  and  afftftton,  most  ftWhfttHy  yoors, 

u  James  Boswell." 
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"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  am 
loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Man- 
chester?    But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr.  Seward »,  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  haJ  bferi;  I 
think,  enkindled  by  our  travels  with  a  curiosity  to  aee  tibe 
Highlands.  I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie*  He 
desires  that  a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh 
against  his  arrival.     He  is  just  setting  out 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  militia.  Mrs.  Williams  is; 
I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more.  She 
is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with  as  many  convenicfMje* 
about  her  as  she  can  expect;  but  I  have  no  great  hope.  We 
must  all  die :  may  we  all  be  prepared! 

«  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and  young  Alex- 
ander takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them ;  for  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and 
not,  I  hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  24th  June,  1777- 
"  Dear  sib, — This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at  Streat- 
ham,  and  therefore  you  will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  va- 
luable qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desire 
of  visiting  the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  when  you 
J^ave  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  o£  Edinburgh,  give  him  in- 
structions and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I 
am  confident,  as  steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of 
those  who  have  been  most  eminently  distinguished 
for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes* 


1  William  Seward,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of  "  Anecdotes  of  some  distinguished 
Persons,"  Ac.  in  four  volumes,  8*o.  well  known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable 
acquaintance  for  his  literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtues.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  several  communications  concerning  Johnson. — Boswell. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  born  in  1747?  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house 
and  at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  April  24th,  1799. — Maloxe.  [See  ante, 
vol.  ii.  p.  77»— Ed.] 
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We?  may,  however,  form  some  judgment  of  it  from 
the  many  and  various  instances  which  have  heen  dis- 
eoYersd*  One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connexion 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two 
letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had 
the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early 
ye^rs. 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"29th  June,  1777- 
"  Dear  sir, — I  have  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  but  am  now  better.     I  hope  your  house  is 
well. 

■ (f  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at 
Winchester  * :  I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes 
him  very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a 
painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living ; 
and  from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
mon occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 
"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the 
ftext  vacancy  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great 
thing  to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has 
promised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end 
his  days  in  peace.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

«yth  July,  1777. 
"  Sir, — I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an 

1  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  517. — Ed  ] 
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old  friend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  as  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot l ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester;  I  have 
known  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  to  a  great  degree.  He  has 
likewise  another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention ; 
he  is  by  at  vera)  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius  ;  of  him 
from  whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  something. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius 
asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am,  reverend  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  ":Sam:  JtoNSON." 

<*TQ  TH£  KEVEREND  ML  VYSE*  AT  LAMBETH  -  , 

«  22d  Jul^.1777. 

"If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendation  which 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  6,  in  Pye-street,  West- 
minster. This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you ; 
and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left 
behind  me. 

"  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persuasion  to  sue* 
cour  the  nephew  of  Grotius.  I  am,  sir,  your,  most  hqmble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  THE  KEVEBEND  DR.  .V YSE  TO  SIR.  BOSWELL. 

,  "  Lambeth,  9th  June,  1/77- 
"  Sir, — I  have  searched  in  yain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke 
of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you. 
It  was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  applica- 
tion to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He 
rejoices  at  the  success  it  mef  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  his  favourites,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry 
that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  That 
which  I  send  you  enclosed9  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very 
short,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence, 
unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
very  humane  part  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  dis- 
tressed and  deserving  person.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  t  fe  W.  Vyse . j.? 

1  [It  appears  that  Isaac  de  Groot  was  admitted  into  the  Charter-boose,  where 
he  died  about  two  years  after. — Ed.] 

2  The  preceding  letter. — Bo  swell. 

3  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour  to  re- 
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[With  advising  others  to  be  charitable,  Dr.  John-  Pioni, 
son  did  not  content  himself.  He  gave  away  all  he  p*  80' 
had,  and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  left  behind ;  and  the  very  small 
portim-tfJbis  income  which  he  spent  on  himself,  his 
friends  neror  could  by  any  calculation  make  more  than 
seventy,  <fr  at  most  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  he 
pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hundred.  He  had  num- 
berless dependants  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in,  "  who," 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  did  not  like  to  see  him  latterly 
unless  he  brought  them  money."  For  those  people  he 
used  frequently  to  raise  contributions  on  his  richer 
friends l ;  "  and  this,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  thousand 
reasons  which  ought  to  restrain  a  man  from  drony 
solitude  and  useless  retirement."] 

<•  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  DILLY. 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  7th  July,  1777. 
"  Si  rt, — To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have  recom- 
mended the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added :  his  name  has 
long  been  held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
be  reduced  to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  born  and  died.  Yet 
of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a 
manner  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many 
of  them  must  be  known  to  you ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps 
I  may  obtain  some  instruction :  my  plan  does  not  exact  much  ; 
but  I  wish  to  distinguish  "Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but 
for  a  good  purpose.  Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.  I 
ani,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

cover  tbe  letter  of  Johnson  to  which  he  alludes,  but  without  success ;  for  April 
23,  1800,  he  wrote  to  me  thus :  "  I  have  again  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  one  of 
his  letters;  in  which  he  speaks  in  his  own  nertous  style  of  Hugo  Grottus.  De 
Groot  was  clearly  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Grotius,  and  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr.  Johnson's  request " — Malone.  [These 
letters  appear  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1787  and  1799,  dated  from  London  only,  and 
seam  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Sharpe. — Ed.] 

1  [It  appears  in  Mr.  Malone's  MS.  notes,  furnished  by  Mr.  Markland,  Dr. 
Johnson  once  asked  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  for  so  much  as  Jiffy  pounds  for  a  cha- 
ritable purpose,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  it :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  however, 
told  Mr.  Malone  that  he  never  a*ked  him  for  more  than  a  guinea. — Ed.] 
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*    TODR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  '    "  ,     , 

"  EdiBborgb,  WkhWy,  IB9DW 

*My  d*ar  w», — The  fete  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made1  a  difetnal 
Impression  upon  my  mind.  - 

*  #  «  *  ♦>.**■-'  i*M 

*  T  had  sagacity  enough  to  drvine  that  you' -wrote  his  spb£cli 
to  the  recorder,  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  1  am  gfctd 
you  have  written  so  much  for  hktt ;  and  I  nopertb  be  favoured 
with  an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  "we  meet.       ' 

"I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Karnes,  Lord  Monbbdtfo, 
and  Mr.  Nairne,  He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  'Ore- 
gory  ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause, 
of  which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  president  and  one  tither"  judge 
only  were  againdt  him.  I  wish  the  house  of  kxrds  may  do  as 
well  as  the  court  of  session  has  done.  But  Sir  Aftart  has  not 
the  lands  of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long 
account  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side;  and 
rents  on  the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the 
balance. 

"  Macquarry  *s  estates,  Stah%  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  toothing 
left  out  of  the  purchase  money. 

"  t  send  you  the  case  against  the"  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son 
to  Dr»  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Madaurin's  foir  liberty,  of  which 
you  have  approved.  Pray  read  this;  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  m  a  politidm,  as  wett  as  a  poet,  upon  the  subject.     J 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  knew  how  your  time  is  to  be  di«M 
tributed  next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please  ,*  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a 
part  of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  most  faithfully  yours, 

"Jambs  Bosweia." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"22d  July,  1777. 
"  Dbab  sir,— -Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  any  early  in- 
terview is  very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.    I 
shall  perhaps  come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has 
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not  held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 
and  I  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live 
awKHe  wi*Jh  icbe  at  Ms'  house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  our- 
se^jres,  anA  our  stay  will  be  no  expense  to  us  or  him*  1/ shall 
leave  London  the  28th ;  and,  after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and 
Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of 
yo.ur  session,  $  hut  of,  all  this  you  shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied 
W«  will  meet  somewhere. 

~  "^What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall 
know  more  fully  wbeji  we  meet. 

• "  Of  lawsuits  tljere  is  no  end :  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have 
anojtjher  trial ;  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
Earned,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of 
tbqdehitB  than  of  the  houBe  of  lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  he  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing  by  small  addi- 
tjona,  md  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tafcteoV  ftaor^acquarry  was  ferfrom  thinking  that  when  he  sold 
Ipsj  jsjan^ja,  he  ahould  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they  sold  ? 
and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money  into 
t^eHigWauds  will  sooii  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life, 
by,  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not 
know  that  the. people  will  suffer  by  the  change;  but  there  was 
in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
JEJvery  «ye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the 
MaC^mrrks  at  will  out  of  their  sedes  avite,  their  hereditary 
island. 

. ,  ."  Sip  Alexander  Dick  ia  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to,  be,  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not, 
I  was.  much  delighted  by  bis  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Aasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake 
of  (the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our 
gamble,  in  the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  janagination:  I  can 
hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems 
to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  sees  when  we  travel  - 
again  let  us  look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  newepocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be 
done,  and  a  different  system  of  thoughts  rises  in  the  mind.  I 
wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a 
little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare 
a  little  money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 
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"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear '.     I  do  not 

think  he  <goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has 
his  children  too  much  about  him*.  But  he  is  a  very  good 
man. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve 
her  health  :  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that 
she  is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation ;  but  age, 
and  sickness,  and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was 
forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipula- 
tion of  half-a-crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.  We  now 
only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer  3,  is  one  of  our  members.     The  Thrales  are  well. 

"I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause  will  be  decided. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or 
Lord  Monboddo?     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  Affectionate,  &c. 

«  Sam.  Johk^on." 

w  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"  22d  July,  1777- 
"  Madam,— Though  I  ant  well  -enough  pleased  with  the 
taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received 
at  the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  I 
received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon  this  consider- 
ation I  return  you,  dear  madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  1  think  I  have,  a  double  security  for  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so 
highly  and  so  justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to  your  interest, 
and  always  endeavoured  ;to  exalt  you^in  his  estimation.  ,Ypu 
must  now  do  the  aaine?  for  ,  jne*  We,  rowst  all  JMj*  QPe  *W%#* 
;  and  you  must  now  4jqnsi4e*  roe„as,  dear  nu^dan^.your.  m^ 
obliged  and  most  luimb.le,  ,servan),  «  Saw.,  Jqhnso# .U 

■.    r.  ■    -.    •.'•    •<■   -■      •  •     .-   h.M.rrf  <>ri; 

'[Mr.  Langtonrf-E4>.]r    ,-,.-  :.-'-..,.,'  i  ,i  v->v  oltr 

•  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remembrance  by 
parents,  who  ate  in  general  *od  a£t  Id  indulge1  their  own  fbnd  feelings' torJflfelr 
children  at  the  expense  of  thefrtftfendsv  Tae  common  custom  of  ptfrodpcin? 
them  after  dinner  is  highly  injudicious.  It  is  agreeable  enough  that  (he4  should 
appear  at  any  other  time  ;  "but  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  poison  ttofe1 'mo- 
ments of  festivity  by  attracting  the  attention  cf  the  eompany,  and  in  a°  manner 
compelling  them  from  politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. — Boswell. 
3  [Created in  1782  Lord  Ashburton. — Ed.] 
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"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  ML  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  28th  J[uljr,  1777- 
"My  dear  8iR, — This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to 
leave  London,  and  I  have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  intervals 
of  my  law-drudgery  with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford  post- 
coach.  1  doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had,  so, merry  a  journey 
as  you  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  so 
much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the  architect.  Incidents,  .upon  a;  jour- 
ney are  recollected  with  peculiar  pleasure :  they  are  preserved 
in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up  again  in  our  minds,  tinctured 
with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation,  with  which  we  first 
perceived  them." 


(I  addqd,  that  something  had  occurred  which  I 
was  afraid  might  prevent  me  from  meeting  him  ;  and 
that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with  complaints  which 
threatened  a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.) 

[*BR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  THRALE. 

~  «  [Oxford],  4th  Aug.  1777- 

"  Boswell's  project  is  disconcerted  by  a  visit  from  a  relation 
of  Yorkshire,  whom  he  mentions  as  the  head  of  his  clan, 
Bozzy,  you  know,  makes  a  huge  bustle  about  all  his  own  mo- 
tions and  all  mine.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  pacify  him,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  uncertainties  of  human  life."3 

•  «  TO  JAMES  &OSWELL>  ESQ. 

"Oxford,  4th  Aug.  1777. 

*c  DeaA  s'tB, — Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews; 
I  hope  we  shall  have  many :  northimVit  any  thing  hard  or  un- 
usual that  your  design  of  meeting  me' is  interrupted.  We  have 
both'  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

"Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does 
the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs # or  from  her  stomach?  Prom 
little  vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood 
from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind. 
Yott*  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss 
of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she 
is  in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  poa* 
sible. 
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**  I  tove  left  Langton  in  London.  He  haft  been  down  with 
tfte  militia,  and  i»  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  ttf  hi*<  Hide 
people,  at  I  suppose  you  do  sometimes*  Makemy  compftriettta 
to  Miss  Veronica  >.  The  rest  are  too  young'frr  oere*sottyp< ' ' 
•  * '  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  yow  caunfcty-l&ase 
at  a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that  it  may  conduce-  to  restore 
•r  establish  Mrs.  BosweU's  health,  as  well  as  provide  rooni  and 
exercise  for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  you*  \stdf  fliay 
both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the  sincere 
and  earnest  wish  of,  dear  sir,  your  most,  Ac. 

"  Sam.  JomradNr  - 

"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

(Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  better, 
ao  that  my  alarming  apprehensions  were  raUeyed:  ,and  jtb§&£ 
hoped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other  embarrassmeniwMeh 
had  occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  pa^^i^^j 
when  ha  intended  to  be  at  Ashbaurne)  -  n*  vti  ■ 

i  -  .     ;'  I   -i  ,\i\tr  <v 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.    *   /  ^  ;/nXtl( 

"SOOiAugu^lte^ 
"  Dbar  sib,— I  am  this  day  come  to  j^ibourne,  anct Saw? 
only  to  tell  you,  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  weltjoirietft 
him,  and  you  know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  .  $($1$ 
haste  to  let  me  know  when  you  may  be  expected.  >■ 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  BoSweH,  and1  tell1  her  I 
hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  mora*  r  I  anv  dear  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMBS  BO&WELb,  ESQ. 

*.  "Ashbourne,  1st  Sept  1777-  • 
"  Dear  sib,— On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  im- 
mediately upon  my  arrival  hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
less  desirous  of  the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits  not 
of  delays ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every 
hour  takes  away  part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps 
part  of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead5*    It^j^ 

1  This  young  lady,  the  authour's  eldest  daughter,-  and  at  this  time  about  five 
years  old,  died  in  London,  of  a  consumption,  four  months  after  her  father,  Sept. 
86, 179&— Malohe. 

3  [See  ante,  p»  351.    He  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "Lichfield,  7* 
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loss,  and  a  loss,  not  to,  foe  re§»aj*e&  as  be  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  say  childhood.  I  hope  we  may  lo^ng  cQJ*tim*e  >1jq~ 
gaiu  ftipndQ  ^  but  the  {Heads  which  merit  <m  iwefulne^jcan 
procur^jya  .«re  not  able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  Acqpmnt* 
ance»i  wi&  whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be^trace4i<ftu4  those 
images  revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  yo«and,J 
live  tOf.be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in  talking 
ovflr  fhe  Hebridean  Journey. 

"Jn  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cpntrive  some 
other  little  adventure,  but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it, 
as  Sidney  says,    ,< 

4  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast » ;' 


AiiguW,  '1777. — At  Birmingham  I  heard  of  the  death  of  an  old  friend,  and  at 
Liohfifllck ,  of  the  death  of  another.  Anni  prcedantur  euate*  One  was  a  little 
older,  and  the  other  a  little  younger,  than  myself.**  The  latter  probably  was 
Jadkson— E».] 

1  By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions  we  find  a  reading  in  this,  line 
to  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  by  no  means  have  subscribed,  wine  having  been 
substituted  for  time.  That  errour  probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcript  of 
Johnson's  original  letter,  his  hand- writing  being  often  very  difficult  to  read.  The 
othtr-  deviation  In  the  beginning  of  the  fine  (virtue  instead  of  nature)  must  be 
attributed  to  his  memory  having  deceived  him ;  an$  therefore  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  verse  quaiad  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Sidney's,  of 
which  the  eatKest  copy,  Relieve,  is  found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto* 
1591,  j  in  the  notes  on  the  eleventh  book:— "And  therefore,"  says  he,  "that 
excellent  verse  of  Sir  Philip  Sydrfey  jn  his  first  Arcadia  (which  I  know  not  by 
what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  booke)  [4to.  1690,]  is  in  mine  opinion 
wortbie  to  be  praised  and  followed;  to  make  a  true  and  virtuous  wife : 

'  "Who  doth  desiite  tfefctehasthis  wife  should  bee, 

. .- •        First  be  be  true,  for  truth  doth  truth? deserve i 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see, 

And,  alwaies  one,  credit  with  her  preserve : 
Not  toying  kyad,  nor  causelessly  nrikynd, 
Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right, 
*  Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  errors  blind, 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  (reins)  too  light ; 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vaine  expencdT" 
Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice : 
Allow  good  companie,  but  drive  from  thence 
All  fSthie  mouths  that  glorje  in  thei» vices 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 
" ' r  To  nature,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  ^688^'* 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's  Parnassus,  a  collection  of 
poefry  printed  in  1600,  the  second  couplet  of  ibis  sonnet  Is  thus  corruptly  ex- 


hibited : 


"  Then  he  he  such  as  he  his  words  may  see, 
And  alwaies  one  credit  which  her  preserve : 


a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  the  readings  of  that  book  have 
been  triumphantly  quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  witft  thesopmstica- 
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for  I  believe  Mrs.  BosweH  must  have  some  part  in  the  con- 
sultation. 

"  One  thing  you  will  like*  The  doctor,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
is  likely  to  leave  us  enough  to  ourselves.  -He  was  out  to-day 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to  show  you,  but 
you  will  soon  have  despatched  them. 

"  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the 
country,  very  ill  of  a  pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her 
gradually  away,  and  which  her  physician  declares  himself  un- 
able to  stop.  I  supplied  her  as  far  as  could  be  desired  with 
'  all  conveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and  abode  pleasant  and 
useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in 
a  morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

"  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well,  and  purpose  to 
go  to  Brighthelmstone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to 
go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall 
like  to  stay  the  whole  time  ;  but  of  futurity  we  know  but  tittle. 

"  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  at 
Stow-hill,  has  been  struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall 
upon  us ! 

"  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  9th  Sept  1777- 

(After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next 
day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne ;— ) 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes ;  the  fifth  book 
of '  Lactanthi8,'  which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes.  He 
is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for  your  '  Life  of  Thomson/ 
who  I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hadington, 
Lord  Hailes' s  cousin,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Murdoch.  I  have  keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets. 

tkns  of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  1632,  as  adding  I  know 
not  what  degree  of  authority  and  authenticity  to  die  latter :  as  if  the  corruptions 
of  one  book  (and  that  abounding  with  the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authours 
from  whose  works  its  extracts  are  made)  could  give  any  kind  of  support  to  an- 
other, which  m  every  page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  unfaithful.  See  Mr. 
Sitevtin's  Swksi  raff ,  vot  xz.  p.  97,  fifth  edit  1803.— Maloxe. 
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u  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  situation.  You  will, 
however,  have  the  comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to 
her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gjoomy 
circumstances.  Yet  surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  un- 
certainty of  life  and  health.  When  my  mind  is  unclouded  by 
melancholy,  I  consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  tbi^state  of 
being  as  '  light  afflictions,"  by  stretching  my  mental  view  into 
that  glorious  after-existence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be  felt. 
I  lately  read  '  Rasselas*  over  again  with  satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Macquarry' s  sale,  I 
shall  inform  you  particularly.  The  gentleman  who  purchased 
Ulva  is  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchnaba :  our  friend  Macquarry 
was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  156/. 
5*.  l^d.  This  parcel  was  set  up  at  4,069/.  5*.  Id.  but  it  sold 
for  no  less  than  5,540/.  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the 
island, of  Staffa,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.  Its  rent, 
including  that  of  Staffa,  83/.  12*.  2£d— set  up  at  2,178/.  16*.  Ad. 
— «Ad  for  no  less  than  3,540f.  The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to 
purchase  Ulva,  but  he  thought  the  price  too  high.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  great  improvements  made  there,  both  in  fishing  and 
agriculture  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  the 
rent  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain  will  be  profitable.  * 
There  is  an  island  called  Little  Colonsay,  of  10/.  yearly  rent, 
which  I  am  informed  has  belonged  to  the  Macquarrys  of  Ulva 
for  many  ages,  but  which  was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  made  to 
them  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is  believed  that  their  claim  will  be 
dismissed,  and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Macquarry  *s  creditors.  What  think  you  of  purchasing 
this  island,  and  endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the  master 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  How  venerable 
would  such  an  institution  make  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  • 
Johnson  in  the  Hebrides  !  I  have,  like  yourself,  a  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands.  '£he  plea- 
sure is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering 
that  we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  charm 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by 
all  means,  have  another  expedition.  I  shrink  a  little  from  our 
scheme  of  going  up  the  IJaltjck,  J  am  sorry  you  have  already 
been  in  Wales;  for  I  wish  to  see  it-  >  Shall  we  go  to  Ireland, 
of  which  I  have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  Strike  but  a 
plan  when  we  are  at  Ashbourne.-^ I  am  ever  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  "  James  Boswell." 

VOL.  III.  K  K 
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«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

<c  Ashbourne,  11th  Sept  1777. 

"  Dbar  sir,— I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me ; 
but  you  cannot  have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6th,  was  not 
at  this  place  till  this  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  11th;  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Carlisle l.  However,  what 
you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe 
I  shall  not  love  you  less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as 
true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  friend- 
ship, and  count  your  kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of 
my  life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  de- 
cay of  kindness.  No  man  is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write ; 
nor  has  any  man  at  all  times  something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a 
mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to 
preserve  our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  usqjpss  pain.  From  that,  and  all 
other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  sir,  most' 
affectionately  yours,  is  Sam.  Johnson." 

i  It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sixty-eighth 

.    year,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realise  the  project  of 

%%       our  going  up  the  Baltick,  which  I  had  started  when, 

we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  for  he  thus  writes  to 

Mrs.  Thrale : 


Letters, 


"Ashbourne,  13th  Sept  1777. 
▼oL  i.  "  Boswell,  jt  believe,  is  coming.     He  talks  of  being  here 

*■  ^^  to-day  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him :  but  he  shrinks  from  the 
Baltick  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our 
power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see 
Wales ;  but,  except  the  woods  of  Bachycraigh,  what  is  there  in 
Wales,  that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst 
of  curiosity  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other ; 
but,  in  the  phrase  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  it*  is  pity  he  has  not 
a  better  bottom'' 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprise, 
is  admirable  at  any  age ;  but  more  particularly  so  at 

1  It  so  happened,    ^he  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at  Edinburgh. — 
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the  advanced  period  at  which  Johnson  was  then  ar- 
rived. I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our 
executing  that  scheme.  Besides  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious 
friend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  by  a 
prince  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden, 
and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whoge  extraordinary 
abilities,  information,  and  magnanimity,  astonish  the 
world,  would  have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for  con- 
templation and  record.  This  reflection  may  possibly 
be  thought  too  visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold- 
blooded part  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently 
indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

[" DR.  JOHNSON  9b  MRS.  ASTON.  Pemb. 

MS. 
"  Ashbourne,  13th  Sept  1777- 

"  Dear  madam, — As  I  left  you  so  much  disordered,  a  fort- 
night is  a  long  time  to  be  without  any  account  of  your  health. 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  you  are  better,  though  you 
gave  me  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended  to  use  any 
means  for  your  recovery.  Nature  often  performs  wonders,  and 
will,  I  hope,  do  for  you  more  than  you  seem  inclined  to  do  for 
yourself. 

"  In  this  weakness  of  body,  with  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  visit  you,  he  has  given  you  great  cause  of  thankfulness,  by 
the  total  exemption  of  your  mind  from  all  effects  of  your  dis- 
order. Your  memory  is  not  less  comprehensive  or  distinct,  nor 
your  reason  less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  imagination  less 
active  and  sprightly  than  in  any  former  time  of  your  life.  This 
is  a  great  blessing,  as  it  respects  enjoyment  of  the  presfent ;  and 
a  blessing  yet  far  greater,  as  it  bestows  power  and  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  the  future. 

u  All  sickness  is  a  summons.  But  as  you  do  not  want  ex- 
hortations, I  will  send  you  only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort 
you  to  believe  the  good  wishes  very  sincere,  of,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at  Ash- 
bourne, and  drove  directly  up  to  l)r.  Taylor's  door. 

kk  2 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I  had  got  out  of 
the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  preceding 
night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire ;  and 
that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  informed  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which, 
it  seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at 
Ashbourne.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  will  be  much  ex- 
aggerated in  publick  talk :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts 
to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt 
their  words  to  their  thoughts :  they  do  not  mean  to 
lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  you 
very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  language 
is  proverbial.  If  any  thjng  rocks  at  all,  they  say  it 
rocks  like  a  cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations  and 
friends  being  introduced,  I  observed  that  it  was  strange 
to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general  wears  away.  Dr. 
Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  person 
who  had  endeavoured  to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr. 
.  Taylor,  that  after  his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting ; 
but  that  he  found  he  could  not  keep  it  long.  John- 
son. "  All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of 
nature  be  helped  soon  wears  away ;  in  some  sooner, 
indeed,  in  some  later ;  but  it  never  continues  very 
long,  unless  where  there  is  madness,  such  as  will  make 
a  man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine 
himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreason- 
able way :  for  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  long  retained  by  a  sound  mind. 
If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our 
own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of 
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conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  Boswell.  "But, 
sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  very  soon  forgets 
the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend,"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we 
disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his 
grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better ;  but 
because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his 
friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them.,, 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the 
edition  of  the  "  English  Poets/'  for  which  he  was  to 
Write  prefaces  and  lives,  was  not  an  undertaking  di- 
rected by  him,  but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  preface 
and  life  to  any  poet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they 
should  ask  him,  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  say  he 
was  a  dunce."  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to 
relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  [wrote  to  Letter?, 
Mrs.  Thrale:  J^k 

"  Last  night  came  Boswell.     I  am  glad  that  he  is  come,  and 

seems  to  be  very  brisk  and  lively,  and  laughs  a  little  at ". 

I  told  him  something  of  the  scene  at  Richmond  2."] 

He  observed,  that  every  body  commended  such 
parts  of  his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands''  as 
were  in  their  own  way.  "  For  instance,"  said  he, 
"  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should 
hear  in  the  house  of  commons  in  a  year,  except  from 
Burke.  Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats  of 
language;  Burke  that  which  describes  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries/5 

1  [Probably  his  host  Dr.  Taylor — between  whom  and  Boswell  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  cordiality,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  Boswell  does  not 
take  much  power  to  set  Dr.  Taylor's  merits  in  the  best  light  He  was  John- 
son's earliest  and  most  constant  friend,'  and  read  the  funeral  service  over  him. 
— £d.] 

9  [This  refers  to  some  occurrence  (probably  at  Sir  Joshua's)  now  forgotten.— 
Ed.] 
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After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne,  which 
is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually 
behind  the  house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head- 
master, accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here, 
1  introduced  a  common  subject  of  complaint,  the  very 
small  salaries  which  many  curates  have ;  and  I  main- 
tained, that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for 
such  an  income  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  respect- 
able; that,  therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him 
perform  the  duty  himself.  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure, 
sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be  without 
a  reasonable  income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues  were 
sadly  diminished  at  the  reformation,  the  clergy  who 
have  livings  cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give 
good  salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving  themselves 
too  little ;  and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  un- 
less he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  their  number 
would  be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  disadvantage, 
as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery 
for  the  church,  curates  being,  candidates  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good 
behaviour."  He  explained  the  system  of  the  English 
hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  **  It  is  not  thought  fit," 
said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish 
till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve 
such  a  trust."  This  is  an  excellent  theory ;  and  if 
the  practice  were  according  to  it,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to  the  universities,  bad 
practice  does  not  infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
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neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to 
understand  Dr.  Johnson  very  well,  and  not  to  con- 
sider him  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person1  did,  who 
being  struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  his  voice  and 
manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him,  answered,  "  He 's  a  tremendous 
companion," 

Johnson  told  me,  that "  Taylor  was  a  very  sensible 
acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind :  that  he  had  great 
activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indo- 
lence, that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chim- 
ney-piece, you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state, 
a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account  of 
Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Dodd,  formerly  Pre- 
bendary of  Breton,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty ;  celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an 
encourager  of  charitable  institutions,  and  authour  of 
a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological.  Having  un- 
happily contracted  expensive  habits  of  living,  partly 
occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil 
hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and  dreading 
an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his 
credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he  might 
be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being  detected. 
The  person  whose  name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally 
presumed  to  falsify  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who  he  perhaps,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered  himself  would 
have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm 
being  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  violating  the  law  against 

»  [Mr.  George  Garrick.— Ed.] 
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forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  commercial 
country :  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble 
pupil  appeared  against  him,  and  he  was  capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  ljttle 
acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but  once  in  his 
company,  many  years  previous  to  this  period  (which 
was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  acquaintance  with 
Dodd) ;  but  in  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of 
Johnson's  persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply  it 
might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  royal  mercy.     He 
did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  through  the  late  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton l,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to 
employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.     Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next  neigh- 
bour in  Bolt-court,  and  for  whom  he  had  much 
kindness,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the 
credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many 
who  did  not  desert  him,  even  after  his  infringement 
of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a  man 
under  sentence  of  death.     Mr.  Allen  told  me  that 
he  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that 
Johnson  read  it,  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he  £aid,  "  I 
will  do  what  I  can ;"  and  certainly  he  did  make 
extraordinary  exertions.  ^^ 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  ^^romised  f} 
one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands  the  whgle  series 
of  his  writings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I* 

1  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  tod  wifo.qt 
WUJiarav  the  second  Eari  of  Harangton.—MALONE.  [It  mat  be  conduced' 
that  Allen  not  only  carried  the  letter,  but  obtained  it;  for  to  thos&who  Jkp#lt- 
the  character  of  Lady  Harrington,  her  goodnature  will  not  *eem  extraordinary; 
but  that  she  should  have  had  any  kind  of  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
highly  improbable. — Ed.]  , , 
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shall  present  my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I 
made  from  the  collection ;  in  doing  which  I  studied 
to  avoid  copying  what  had  appeared  in  print,  and 
now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works'* 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  but  taking 
care^to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  the 
pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Dodd's 
"  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,"  at  the  Old    , 
Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  un- 
happy Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd 
in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  According  to  Johnson's 
manuscript,  it  began  thus  after  the  text,  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved l?        • 

"  These  were  the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose 
custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  their  prosecutors, 
addressed  his  prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their 
bonds  by  the  perceptible  agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was, 
therefore,  irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not  offenders 
against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth." 

*    * 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with 
his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now 
in  my  possession,  such  passages  as  were  added  by  Dr. 
Podd.  They  are  not  many :  whoever  will  take  the 
tfbuble  to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to 
what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and 
he  also  inserted  this  sentence :  "  You  see  with  what 
confusion  and  dishonour  I  now  stand  before  you ;  no 
more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble 
se#t  with  yourselves."  The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's 
own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at  the  words,  "  the 

*  [What  mutt  I  do  to  be  saved  ?— .Acts,  c.  17,  ?.  30— Ed.] 
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thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross."  What  fol- 
lows was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

[Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  with  some  de- 
gree of  complacency,  in  Miss  Porter's  judgment  (to 
whom  he  had  not  imparted  bis  transactions  with 
*****  Dodd) — "  Lucy  said, '  When  I  read  Dr.  Dod<T$  ser- 
1777?  mon  to  the  prisoners,  I  said,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not 
make  a  better/  "] 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the 
above-mentioned  collection  are  two  letters,  one  to  the 
(Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
%;  A  Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King.  A  Petition 
from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen.  Observations  of 
some  length  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion 
of  Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to  his  majesty  a 
petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  also  written  a  petition  for  the  city  of  London ; 
"  but  (said  he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they  mended 
it1." 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is 


1  Having  unexpectedly,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  London  Field,  Hackney, 
seen  the  original  in  Johnson's  handwriting  of  "  The  Petition  of  the  City  of 
London  to  hia  Majesty,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers, 
with  such  passages  as  were  omitted  enclpseg  in  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or 
variations  marked  in  italicks.  At*t9t/ty 

u  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  ms,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
in  your  majesty1  $  gaol  of  Newgate  tor  the  crime  of  forgery,  has  for  a  great  part 
of  his  life  set  a  useful  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling  [and,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  fidelity  and 
efficacy],  which,  in  many  instances,  hat  produced  the  most  happy  effect. 

**  That  he  has  been  the  first  institutor  [orl  and  a  very  earnest  and  active 
promoter  of  several  modes  of  useful  charity,  ana  [that],  therefore  [he],  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  publick. 

"  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  willing  to  suppose  his  late 
crime  to  have  been,  not  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  the  suggestion 
of  some  sudden  and  violent  temptation.] 

"  [That]  your  petitioners,  therefore,  considering  his  case  as,  in  some  of  its 
circumstances,  unprecedented  and  peculiar,  and  encouraged  by  your  majesty9* 
known  clemency,  [they]  most  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to 
[his]  your  majesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  found 
not  altogether  [unfit]  unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  royal  mercy.** — Bos- 
well.     [It  does  seem  that  these  few  alterations  were  amendments-lEv.] 
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"  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn  Declaration,"  which  he  left 
with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution.  Here  also 
my  friend  marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  inserted,  "  I 
never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or 
the  needful  minuteness  of  painful  economy ;"  and  in 
the  next  sentence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I 
distinguished  by  italicks :  "  My  life  for  some  few 
unhappy  years  past  has  been  dreadfully  erroneous** 
Johnson's  expression  was  hypocritical;  but  his  re- 
mark on  the  margin  is,  "  With  this  he  said  he  could 
not  charge  himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part  of  the 
"  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  Dr.  Dodd's  miser- 
able situation,  came  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I 
shall  proceed  to  present  my  readers  with  my  record 
of  the  unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd, 
May  23,  1777,  in  which  "  The  Convict's  Address" 
seems  clearly  to  be  meant: 

«  DR.  DODD  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

tc  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir,  with  a  sense  of  your 
extreme  benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal 
to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.     *     *     *     *     * 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest 
hint  from  me  of  what  infinite  utility  the  speech l  on  the  awful 
day  has  been  to  me.  I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good 
effect  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutary  and 
important  must  follow  from  your  kind  and  intended  favour.  I 
will  labour — God  being  my  helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the 
pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver 
from  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul 
could  be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded.     *     *     *     *     * 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with  his  choicest 

1  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  found  guilty.— Bos  well. 
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comforts,  your  philanthropick  actions,  and  enable  me  at  all 
times  to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obliga- 
tions which  I  owe  to  the  first  man  in  our  times." 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  John- 
son's assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory  letter  to 
his  majesty: 

"  If  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  to 
spare  me  and  my  family  the  horrours  and  ignominy  of  a  publick 
death,  which  the  publick  itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant 
me  in  some  silent  distant  corner  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless  his 
clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in 
church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,,  and  wrote, 
when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter  for  Dr. 
Dodd  to  the  king : 

"  Sir, — May  it  not  offend  your  majesty,  that  the  most  miser- 
able of  men  applies  himself  to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope 
and  his  last  refuge;  that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and 
humbly  implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  laws  and  judges** 
have,  condemned  to  the  horrour  and  ignominy  of  a  publick  exe- 
cution. 

"  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  con- 
fidence to  petition  for  impunity ;  but  humbly  hope,  that  publick 
security  may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergy- 
man dragged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  infamy,  amidst 
the  derision  of  the  profligate  and  profane ;  and  that  justice  may 
be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace,  and  hope- 
less penury, 

"My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind.  I  have 
benefited  many.  But  my  offences  against  God  are  numberless, 
and  I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me,  sir, 
by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  appearing 
unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before  which  kings  and  subjects 
must  stand  at  last  together.     Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in 

1  [He  afterwards  expressed  a  hope  that  this  deviation  from  the  duties  of  the 
place  would  be  forgiven  him.— Ed.] 
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some  obscure  corner  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can  ever 
attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heard,  they 
shall  be  poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
happiness  of  your  majesty.— I  am,  sir,  your  majesty's,  &c." 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  DODD. 

"  Sir, — I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be  at  all 
known  that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy 
to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  wish  it  success.  But  do  not  indulge  hope.  Tell  nobody." 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched 
on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  office,  for  he  was  a 
great  friend  of  Mr,  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate. 
Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said 
to  me,  "  It  would  have  done  him  more  harm  than 
good  to  Dodd,  who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him,  but  not  earnestly  ." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

«  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JENKINSON. 

"  Sir, — Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  Dr.  Dodd, 
I  have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  some  intercourse 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion 
by  tenderness  and  commiseration.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it 
is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delinquent,  without  a 
wish  that  his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  least' when  no  life  has  been 
taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I  wish  this  unhappy  being 
to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

"  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergyman  of  our 
church  who  has  suffered  publick  execution  for  immorality ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of 
religion  to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual 
exile,  than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all 
who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some  attention  to 
the  voice-of  the  people «  and  that  voice  does  not  !ea$t  deserve 
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to  be  heard  when  it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very 
general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

"  If  you,  sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  these  reasons, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  them  worthy  of  consideration :  but 
whatever  you  determine,  I  most  respectfully  entreat  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious 
remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool), and  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the 
common  civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could 
not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  noble  lord, 
whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I 
thought,  must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  re- 
gard for  great  abilities  and  attainments.  As  the 
story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently  from 
good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animadverted 
upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it  been  as  was  alleged ; 
but  from  my  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  having  found 
reason  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I 
presumed  to  write  to  his  lordship,  requesting  an 
explanation ;  and  it  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure 
that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to 
some  neglect,  or  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never 
came  to  Lord  Liverpool's  hands.  I  should  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  lord  had 
undervalued  my  illustrious  friend  l ;  but  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  his  lordship,  in  the  very  polite 

1  [It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  had  been  so  treated.  Mr.  Jenkinson  was 
at  this  time  Secretary  at  War,  and  was  obnoxious  to  popular  odium  from  an 
unfounded  imputation  of  being  the  channel  of  a  secret  influence  over  the  king. 
To  request,  therefore,  his  influence  with  the  king  on  a  matter  so  wholly  foreign 
to  his  duties  and  station  was  a  kind  o{  verification  of  the  slander ; — and  however 
Lord  Liverpool's  prudence  may  have  inclined  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
answer  Mr.  Boswell's  inquiries,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  he  should 
have  been  offended  at  the  liberty  taken  with  him  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Ed.] 
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answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  immediately  to 
honour  me,  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  have  always 
respected  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire 
his  writings ;  .and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of 
them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  royal  mercy  having  failed, 
Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death ;  and,  with  a 
warmth  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows : 

"  25th  June,  midnight. 
"  Accept,  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent 
thanks  and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in 
my  behalf. — Oh  !  Dr.  Johnson !  as  I  sought  your  knowledge 
at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the 
love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man ! — I  pray  God  most 
sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — the  infelt 
satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions ! — And  admitted, 
as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall 
hail  your  arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  was  my  comforter,  my  advocate,  and  my  friend! 
God  be  ever  with  you  !" 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  solemn 
and  soothing  letter : 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  DODD. 

"  26th  June,  1777- 

"  Dear  sir, — That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now 
coming  upon  you.  Outward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being 
about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted :  your  crime,  morally  or 
religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  .  It 
corrupted  no  man's  principles ;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It 
involved  only  a  temporary  and  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and 
of  all  other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and  may  God, 
who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our  death,  accept 
your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord ! 

"  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices  which  you  are 
pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
make  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare.— 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
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Johnson's- w hand,  «<N«t  4qb*fciapt&&»fct  •** 
luyn.     execwfcdtf  '  £1*«k  Dr.  Johnt^fitotplfrfrfttMliittd 
BeC0,L   one  pwygr&pmilltt  Dead,  ttb»  wehJW(ngtf  t'nWliriu»» 
atwetousjotftmlar,  bis .  been  y«ry  WMWhufrXflstfyndtl 
but  m  o^ht  to-  eomideiv  tb»fej>s«<  Jffcpa^n^fafct 
perhaps,*  haTe  had  sufficient  retortn KoititrMrf^ Iflnrti 
to  he* wnwe  penitent,  wbicb,i«4MrW*«  tiKalliit 
and,  besides,  bis  mind  Wjaa  to  ^fl^^#i<dun*tft&*4i 
compaction  for  bin.  to  wpHWWd  ^»tiiJ»  *b0ftBtiA&ea 
of  bto  situation*  the  laateroningiof  .h»>A#MlkilfcJ|B 
probably  «M  not  think  of  his  forms  ttJOfflMiittfl, 
or  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  ongfot  mxfrJmqp&&m 
them,  when  the pffender. .w^sso.si^t^pj^rj^^e 
the Sufpenii  Jtadg*.4f  beaten  au4  ea^,*-* yftfcm 
Dr.  Johmoa toU  >&U»  rReynokfc  4ha**»«WWIi> 
read  ng  this  letter,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
with  a  strong  injunction  never  to  part  with  itj 
he  I  ad  slept  during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning,  he  did  not  immediately  recollect  that 
he  Was  to  suffer,  and  when  he  did,  he  expressed  the 
utmost  horrour  and  ~igotfy  of  mtod±~o^rtgww&f 
vehement  in.his  speech  and. in  his  looks— till$|^5ft* 
into  4he  c  h*j*l,  and  on  hjj  CQwing0 out MiQJStttti 
expressed-  therotot^gBfac^te*^^  *W|*^ 
H»wk.p.      [Johnson  was  -deejay wneeiwed  atf -the*  <W1>bbb*» 
629-30-  the  petitions ;  and  asked  S»  J:  Hawkfos^t^tflie? 
if  the  n«<pu?sti  donfainedim  tberti  mwe  3M%siriu«Mne 
as  oiTglft  fc  h«ie.J^nr  granttid^ct  tha  ptftyey>of  ■l>iw<tl  i 
three  thouwwd'jadajeeteri'tb'whirfi JHft««M»l**p|»(hil 
tb*t4b«  sUbfecriptUTOd£pfl|)iflAr,pe*itiQ«l  *m  j^Mifl 
of  cou«f,.4qdJlh4i:ttareft)iio«  ttbe«dtt%»e«atohft«PHrf 
twenty  3a^i>w«B*siTtbouspnd  names  ftarf  nmwitam 
able.     He  further  censured  the  cle^Mpy  severely, 
for  not  fatferposfeg  m  U* behalfv«n&«aa»*fi featSteir 
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toaftivityaroae  from  a  paltry  fear  of  being  reproached  Hawk. 
«itii  partiality  towards  one  of  their  own  order/' 

Sot  although  he  thus  actively  assisted  in  the  so* 
tkftatkms  for  pardon,  yet,  in  his  private  judgment,  he 
tfeoaght  Bodd  unworthy  of  it ;  having  been  known 
la  say,  that  had  he  been  the  adviser  of  the  king,  he 
4u>ukL  have  told  him  that,  in  pardoning  Dodd,  his 
justice,  in  consigning  the  Perreaus  *  to  their  sentence, 
would  have  been  called  in  question.] 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an  useful 
application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  reflections  of 
/ofaAson  at  the  end  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  con- 
etrning  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. 

**  Buck  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  seen 
Storttiwy  m  popularity  and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his  reputation, 
vMcfc  m  Man  can  give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred  it  are 
to  aoswer.  Of  his  publick  ministry  the  means  of  judging  were 
anftdently  attainable.  He  must  be  allowed  to  preach  well, 
whose  sermons  strike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction. 
Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his  doctrine 
did  not  originally  form  false  notions.  He  was  at  first  what  he" 
endeavoured  to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his 
resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own  in- 
structions. 

"  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble  at  his 
punishment;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit 
with  reljgiovs  sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  con- 
sideri&g  the  regret  and  self-abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed 
»  prison  his  deviations  from  rectitude*." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy  dis- 
flribrinative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitz~ 
herbert  •  of  Derbyshire,  "  There  was,"  said  he,  "  no 
sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert;  but  I  never 
k*ew  a  man  who  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He 
aaade  every  body  quite  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by 

1  ISee  onfe,  p.  387.— £]»•] 

a  See  Dr/jkuwo'i  Sad  opinion  concerning  Dr.  Dodd,  #**A»tii  18,  1783. 

3  (See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  51,  and  v.  ii  p.  471*  w.— Ed.] 
VOL.  III.  L  L 
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the  s#p*rtoHtyof  hifrtrfMt^'&ade'bt  fe»ft><fet*& 
'*Ottd  of  fcimeelf :fcy:M&g  fete  rir^i««^dfriilwfe98*« 
totem  dkTtiot  oblige  you  to  he«r»  trW^'feoftlobto, 
alld'did  not  oppose  what  *ou^tt}&  I  E V.Wf  ^4y 
liked  him}  but  ho  bad  no./*WM*r,>**  I/fcildfefelwd 
the  rnwdi  nobody  with  whom  be  extehatigtal  imbfeate 
thought*;    Ffeoplewet*  willi^^ttok  wiett^ft^Wty 

thing  about  hitni  A  g^ttrteman  w^'^akihg^ 
affecting  rant,  a*  wairy  people  do,  of*  gt&btf&kfog* 
about' hi*  dear  §on,'^ho  wasot>sc*obI>«tatfioliaTO; 
how atmioHs  be  was  lest  he  Might  bo  IH,  *ftd  wfet 
he  would  give  to  aeo  him*  '  CateH^  yort,A ^al^^ift^ 
hetfbert,  *  take  a  postehaise  and  go  to  Mm  ?i>i£Ff&&o 
be  s\Xre,  finished  the  affected  man,  but  there- *4a$<Bk 
much  in*  it *.  However,  this  was  cfreufotfcd  id^t 
for*  whole  winter,  and  I  belfevepait  of  »'#«a&fite 
tbo\  n*  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty 'taftflpt  4fe 
was  tfn  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  obserV&tioM,*t6ikt 
a  man  will  pleaee  more  upon  the  whole  byae£id!iVe 
qualities  than  by  pog&ive;  by  never  oflfendlngy^tWn 
by  gWftig  a  great  tfeal  *#  delight  In  the  to*3t>¥*ttfe, 
iftfen  hatte  mote  Steadily*  than  th*yfove*  ti$t&ite<btoe 
teidf  something  to  hart1  a  man>ottfcej  I'6fcal*nofe|k 
the  better  of  this  fey  isa^iiig  manythiii^  lo  {rtfcase 
Pi0Ki,  hwfc*  [Of  ft^sv  FilrfierWrt^  he  ahtliys  sjftifeitfitli 
p-122-  e^eem*aftd  ^hdett^13fld:tv*th  a7  Ventftfttofe  *¥&y 
difficult  todeserve.  M  That  woman,"  said  he,  *  ft*£d 
hi*  hufcband  as  we  hope' and  deske  to  bfc!iWe&% 
<!mr  guardian «  aagel.     Fitftheffbert  wag  a'gt$v*goilU 

■  ;    *        J  **   , !        :     .       /  ■•*■».  ,,  ,   \    i  iiMii^jjq " 

'  Dr.  Gisborne,  physician  to  his  majesty's  household,  has  obligingly  com- 

thhnUaled.Ur^utii  fallet  atetfUAt  <if  tfcfitf  fctory* tbira  htfd  "retclUct  Ori&SfctiW. 

Xhe  affected  gentleman  was  the  late  John  Gilbert  Cooperves«*  aaAour jiLaliife 

of  Socrates,  'and'  of  some  poems  Hb'  DodsleyS  cbtfectionl    $$?F^eSe«ftBna 

position  or  his  son,-  as  to  seem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort  At  length,  liow- 
evejJteridlaJiMrf  WU-rofc  to^"  -Itfi4ri^>^erfclMto^)iaafirtfi>y 
this  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotiqns,  slily  said,  "  Had  not  you  belter  (Ate  a  poat- 
>tm±fiirt#>  alia  dee  Mftt  ?*  '  iAfe  *ttfe  lh*«*an*K  o£ti£iiift^A«ftch 
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Jtuteooxcd  &l\im*rlgeimitom of: ibi*>ra0»ey aqd  -of, his  Pi^ 
oli>OTtv/{jirtd>i4^irg(U^  of  nothing  but  gocrf,t<phee^iil  Pf 
«i«fefety<>afttfiigipeeplei  distinguished  Jn<w^[Wj^r~-in 
X*w#  *wy,[I  jtbiakj,  for  Rousseau  and  S^iAwtin 
J>HKmWl)bavt  be^ii  equally  weleoiae  to.  hia  tabWnd 
dteirlkfaii  kindness,  ,  The.  lady*  however*  W«u*  tff  an- 
v+thei'i  <wtty  of;  thinking :  her  first  caae  wfcs  topreserve 
iiheB  husband'*  soul  feo»  corruption;  her  second 
p£q;  Jidtpt  hfe  estate  entire  for  their. children;  and  I 
;awfed  my  good  reception  in  the  family  to  the  idea 
)tik&  had  entertained,  that  I  was  .fit  company, for 
-^llfchdrbert,  whom  I  loved  extremely*.  ■•«  (They  date 

jiot/iaid  she, 4  sweaar,  and  take  other  cony^rsation- 
iiibeirties^  hefore.yow.'  Mrs-  Piowi  wked.if  her  hus- 
tiband  fetitfaed  her  regard.  "  He  felt  her  influence 
x4»GiP0^erfWly»"  replied  Dr.  Jqbnsan :,"  no  man  will 
jftfe  fond  of  what  forces  him  daily  to  feel  Jiumself  iri- 
tjfftripft  ttShe  stood;  at  the  doff  of  »her  paradise, in 
/JMrby^hire,  like  the  aagel  with  the  flaming  sword, 

rtoikeciptthei. devil  at  a  dtttwwe*  JBnt  she  *§w.not 
f  twttf arid,  floor  dear  J  shs>  died*  iWd*ker  huab#*d  felt 
o«*i»o|ioe  afflicted,  and  relaawd/'  ,  M»s»  Piozai  iaqu&ed 
j4£  ste  wa»  handsome*  .  €f  $h*  MNiUb  haite  \#m  lppd-. 
s«^fo»qptte^^  "fc^ibea#jty 

il)ta^  mme  in  it  erf  majesty  than  of  atf»aeti«i,  nwsfcof 
vlte  dignity  of  virtue ,thwa.the>  ytivaeityf  of  >wit "  »The 
bftfepcl  of  tins  lady,  Miss  Bfeethhyy  aicfleedsd  h#r  in 
^$M*  .management  of  Mr*  Fitebesbertte  family,  aqd  in 
^ItJmjesteem  of  Dr.  Joh»son,;  i"  Tbw^s'\hQffl4d,  "*he 

poshed  hear  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthu: 
.  atasm  ;•  that  she  somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the 
i!$$|es  <^  ^**  life  by  her  perpetual  aspiratipns  after 
•Jte^^  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her  mind, 

itesaidyand  such  the  gracesof  her  manner,  that  Lord 
^^i^lfewli;a»d.,l^1  \m&  to  .strive  for  her  preference 

with  an  emulation  that  occa^io^^^yto^ttst,  and 

L  l  2 
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pioni,  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  ")(oumay£eej!!Lsaid 
*  Mrfc  Pidzil when  the  Poets*  Lives  were  printed.  .* 
.  dearlfcobthby  is  at  my  heart  still/  &hej  wovM  < 
in  thit  feflow  Ly ttelton's  company  in  spite of* ali? 
I  could  do ;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even  tlis  raempVy  me 
preference  given  by  a  mind  like  hers/'  '  ^Vf^s.1  Piozzi 
heard  Baretti  say,  that  when  this  Ta$y  «di^irlfc 
Johnson  was  almost  distracted  with  his,  ernet ;  and 

"*'"*(•  T    b  RAT 

that  the  friends  about  him  had  much  ado  to  calm  me 
violence  of  his  emotions1.]  l 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson  having  men- 
tioned to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and  price  of  some 
cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host, 
surveyed  !)is  farm,  and  was  shown  one  cow  which  he 
had  Sold  fir  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  an- 
other for  which  he  had  been  offered  a  hundred  and 
thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  me  his  old  school- 
fellow and  friend,  Johnson  :  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him. 
He  will  not  hear  you,  and,  having  a  louder  voice 
than  you,  must  roar  you  dowp.  , 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried 'to^lfc^oKn^r  lU!l£S 
the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Baagtrar  %  which  I  had 
brought  with  me:  I  had  beei  much  pleased  with 
them  at  a  very  eartyage  i  theimpression  still  remained 
on  my  mind ;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my 
friend  the  Honourable  Andrew  ErsMne,  himse^;b8ih 
a  good  poet  aricf  aWo^  critick,  who  thought  Hafi'iMoii 
as  thie  a  ^oet  as  ^d-' Wrote,  and  that  his  tt(tt,lilfttttt{|' 
&m£  Was  uiiaccbtintabfe.  '  fohiison,' xtp<jii  (lrfe^k^ 
occasions/ while  1  -WU'  kif'  AyHboiirne; talM  $M& 

rfullyi 


Dr.  Johnson  ik  more<nilly  explained.  See  aWo  the  general  meoah^,  where 


rhir»7/o8    .iM   hn/u^H    jrfj   pniu'jvt*   i*iiJ  nl 
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fy^Lfe11^-  £*  s^d. there  w^^ejt  pf 
^fWuvP®  ^rs(*'  n(>thing  that  strips  o^  po- 
^ ratter  than  what  you  generally  #n4  jpjttfyjga* 
zines;' and  that  the  highest  praise  they  ^e^y^dwas, 
that  ctliey,  were  very  well  for  a  ge^tlernan  ip  h^pd 
about  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  .imitation  of 
Jye  sif  anciU<E  t%bi  amor,  &c.  was  too  solemn ;. be 
*ead part  ttf  it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the  beau- 
tiful pathetick  song,  "  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to 
what  I  had  been  used  to  think  tender  elegant  strains, 
but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation, 
zvisJies  and  blushes,  reading  wusJies — and  there  he 
stopped.  He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  New- 
hall  was  pretty  well  done.  He  read  the  "  Inscription 
in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a  little  of  the  Imitations 
•  of  Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to 
make  him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the  book, 
"  Where,"  said  he,  "  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection 
without  some  ?"  I  thought  the  description  of  Winter 
ni^ht,  obtain  Ms  ^prob^ipn  \  t  ,  ^  ; 

bfidl  d)i^^5ceWJn|^ifi^di*i6^^iJrili  .    !  ..  '/'     :. 

His  gnsly  hand  in  icy  chains 

fle  asked  why  an  "iron  chariot ?"  and  said  "icy 
chains "  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck  with  the 
uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet 
whom  I  had  long  read  with  fondness  was  not  approved 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with  thinking 
that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust 
B8FSH?%W-.  ®arrfck  waiotajpej^/tji^t  he  £ad  not  a 
taB^&r^ha -fiHe«fr(prddttifeti<ra&  aft  faeaiWr  hot  I  itism 
senable,v  ^tat -when  he  took  the  trouboe  to  ►analyse 
critically,  he  generally  convincetftig  tftai  he' w]a§  ifight. 
In  the  evening  the   Reverend  Mr.    Seward,  of 
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LidrfteW,  who  was  pasiSttg  flfcbagfcK  Asfetofttttaqm 
his  *ay  hbnfe,  drank  tea  With  tfe*  ^ohMo^disflWwd 
bmrtfiti^:  "Sir,  his  ambition  wto be-a 4he<tilte»T 
so  he  gfces  t*  Buxton,  and  such  £iaee^whet&ikenlay 
find  companies  to  listen  to  Mm.  And,  «i$'&teinsq 
valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  ore  *h+ay»  inendiag 
themselves.  I  do  not  know  a  itiew  dtagi&dbfe 
character  than  a  valetudinarian*  who  tkinto  he  tmay 
do  any  thing  that  is  for  his  ease1,  and  indulges  fhimi 
self  in  the  grossest  freedoms :  sir,  he  brings,  bims&f 
to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty.*  "  vnlio 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  Meedv he  saldqt 
was  because  he  had  omitted  to  hare  himself1  blooded 
four  days  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  interval  Ui&A 
Johnson,  who  wis  a  great  dabbler  in  pbyricfc*  Hutpl 
proved  much  of  periodical  bleeding,  u  Fax,"  said:  t*> 
"you  accustom  youfself  to  an  evacuation  ivhfchiina* 
ture  cannot  perform  of  herself,  and  therefore  jsha 
cannot  help  you,  should  you  from  forgetfakfessodr 
any  other  cause  omit  it ;  so  you  may  be  mlddehly 
suffocated.  You  may  accteetoife yourself .  to  otjwie 
periodical  evacuations,  because*  should  you  i  omit 
them,  nature  can  supply  the  omission;  but  natupa 
cannot  open  a  vein  io  blood  youV*  '">I  do  rot!  like 
to  tak*  ari  emetick,*  atfid  TayfcM*,  '"for  fear  of  fcoreakt 
ing  some  sirial*  vessels." >  **Foh  ?'  6aid  Johnson,  <<>if 
you'hkVe' to 'many  things  *h*t  will  break,  yoti  had 
better  tireik!  yoiirnfeek  at  once,  and  there  *s  an  end 
oriH.  Yotf  itffl  feteak  no  small  vessels"  <blow|qg 
Pkwi,  With  high  derision).  [Though  Dr.  Johnsoh  nnte 
commonly  affected  wen  *o  agony  at  the  thoughts  irf 
a1  friend**  dying,  he  troubled  himself  very  litite  wife 
the  tdkpistliftb  they  might  mate  to  him  about,  m 
he^ttu  ;  M  Deat-^ocior/' said  he  one  day  tnvaammm 
:•>-    /-jiIiI.j.j    hi   .,:!,.    .   .,  .    ,.        ,;,     |,J/llJ<(|(l 


p.  144. 


— 4£ear- 


*  [See  a«fe,  p.  366,  27th  Inarch,  1 776.— Ed.] 

*Xtt«tirfe,  however,  tnay  supply  thfc  evacuation  bjran  fafemoftliagJ. 
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Piozri, 
p.  145. 

^f)(^^pt  be  like  the  spids^  ^nj^pift.^Qflf, 
yo^l^^ri^WMHieassautly  <HjU.of,tfiy.,3wn  b(^^."]:,i 
/sin Brti&tefM  *o ' Dr.  Johnson,  that,  iP^Yijl, JHuffje's 
peH8isttog?in  hfc/infideUty  when  be  \yps4#ip#,  ^^^¥4 
^itamj^  /  Johnson.  "  W%*€b^d.^(^^:yoi^ 
«kft  ilivmetowa^d  he  had,  never  read  tjie  N^.TfiSltfh 
ipentM^kb  atJtoirtWn.     HGrentbenr  \jra& ,4 .nw^,  yip 
batLfbeejl  ^<nj»  palus  to.ijiqiwe;  into  tJw ,tfru$  ^ 
tt&gicii,  $i*di<had  e«»tmuaHy-tuia^,b&,  jftind  #ie 
other  way.     It  was  not  to>be  ^psqt$d,l;h^.#q:pi^ 
ipebfcef  dfcath  wtouAA  alter  his  way  ^  thipjsjpgs  uftjess 
fkahebtold-seml  ao  angel  to  set  hirjfj  xjgltf;,"  ,  Jj  sa# 
Irtiad  l*ea3onto  believe  that  tb$r#WMgH  Q^apntfM* 
Ujaxxb  g*v©  Hume  no  pain.     Jo^NSO^v^^t^y^^^ 
ntf  fiiv   Bfeihad  a  vanity. in. being. thqngfa.saqy*  ,,tJX 
is  imbue  probable  that  he  should  a^gume  3x4  .^ppe;ur« 
aifee  *jof  leasee  tbaa  that  so  viery .  iwprqfraWe ,  a  .tbj#g 
•hoahi  br,  a«  a  man  not  tftmtlt  fl£  gWQg  {**.'  incite 
irfrhisidjriusive  theoryy  be?  cpflnet(be  swe  bu^.t^  m^y 
^imtatan:4mkii0w»<4t#it^aiMlfi>otub?ing  uaeasy  #t 
i«ndngr<all  hfc.lottw^.And  y^f^n^jto  9cmsi4^,  t^ 
wpottihte  owiu  jiriiw^l§f(ffvfi^biteMp^  fra ,  Ju$tjpq 
ajWiwiiO's^eak  the  ;fcijutb*V  [tfo  .^ouldri»eyeK,  b?ar  Haw*. 
Hmm  mentioned  witto  *ay  temper*  ,^,A  BWW^f:saj^  £aSk 
he,  ?<wfeo  endeavoured  it©  pexsjuade,  Ifiis  ,{#i^^wJw 
had  the/ siring  :ta  shoot : thioaftiM P'J . «: rTl|9>  hp^fui: :  pf 
fleath,  which  I  bad  always  »pbpwve4f^  T^^hjww* 
appeared  strong  to-mighk, ,  Iwwtxmd,  tq^ell  Jrim, 
tfaot  I  had  been,  for  moments  i^^myiife, jooh  afra# 
:fcf death;  ^therefore  I  couW  #npp<»Pfc  *Wt%r .mini*   J  M 
Abe  state!  of  mmd  for  a  >c#8^e$ab]$  spftcnaf *wq. 
ttlehwMfc  'hbd  never  iradi&jmpn^ti*  ifl^tyf&vdeflrti 
^m»w^terrible»toibim*',h  Hei*W^fcb#1  it haf})fye$p 
^observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  publick  but 

staled  that  he  was  rector  of  Lewes;  he  only  resided  there.— Eb.j  /  ' 
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(Uttkvpptfmit'ifsetetfoti;  Aort  Hall  damfe  tf&fnAe 
wHic^iiPBrwr4  quits  ua«    I  said;  firfjjDotfdiiaacnwdnto 

thdiwilfBg/to'j&v  and  fuU  of  hopas *&ikappbktm. 

-tf  &hr,9i«idi'lU,  "Dt  Dorid  iwooM  l^jgiptrttagh 

ibte/hatufe^aikl  both  his  kg*  *oi  havee  H3edtt>afflhe 
b*t*TJt>  witt  i*vtbfi  «»re  sft»ida*ft*a§  deirtfi^lfaroilg 
a'tlawte  viefir  of  infipitgt  y  if)  T  taHftUMfapl)  that 
onr  bring  in  ah  unhappy  uncertainty  a»^#brsfll- 
3*tiatt  was  myatarious;  atriLtaaid*:  ^ AW  ^netfiauBt 
wait  till  w&  are  in  auothar  stater  of  .beaagujtodi&re 
mtmy  thdDga  eajriatoed  to  ;ae"    Bram  theapogfla  ful 

'rah**  of  Jahwn  aeetntd  fbikd  bf  ii*iiri£ai!i*B«ft)I 
thought^  thad  thegioaiB  of  anceriamfyi  ;ra>yeolattn 
pdigao^'Specaitatiai^  bdmg  aritgled^th^m^nJas 

,  *y*t  nioae  ^dnfcohrtbriy  than,  the  4Hq*Hu»  rfiiiriglHity, 
A  mrateaa  irre  kt  tbkk  air*  but  perils  Iiharfaak- 
hautfeA  receive*,  •  ",  teumoV1 

Dr.  Johnson  waahmth  pleated  wit&a  BuhaKkiwhath 
I  told  him  waa  aaada  tottie  by  Gewmd.Baoh  xi©yhat 
it  ia  imjtoasible  not4cr1»dftaid4jf  death  ^ahAitfmt 
these  who  at  the  timetf  dying  are  notf^a&kiiy  are 
not  thinking  of  cUadiy  lut  cf  apjftatwy oob^dowfe- 
tiriog  ebe,  which  k^t^daUh^utof  tbeif  ai^&so 
that  all  man  ja»e^iiMIyt*fic^;af//(lca*hiWieHoibey 

.  see>il;  <mly  some-harre apa«x of  tanning tbabodght 
away  from  it  better^ihan  ottMpaf'vca*  i  >  ".uniTn^ 
.;  i  Or  ?W«*wda£  .aaptepabcanlTv  BrltBtttfe?;iphy- 
akaanmt Derby, driBk^a  writhsi*;  and  it  fas  wi#ed 
that  Dr.  Johnson?  aft&I  shbnldgo  an  JPiidayjaidj^me 
rwdth  him.  John— Laud,/?  Lam  glad -©f  JthhtJ^ifie 
aeenied  wew7jctfrthe(i»iformhy  of  JBfbaWJr.fija^aL 

{»   Talhing  of  biography  I  said,  teataitiigiarjjifc?  a 

higarfs^eetttiatoitka  ihmUdljteiHwntasiied^beedilritfAfey 
ijijark^  lush  character  >  j/ottargm^/fBi^/liMntt^ 
doubt  as  to  peculiarities :  the  question  is,  whether 
a  man'f  ^y^gash^Jd,^  instance, 

Whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Addison  and 
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s&Ufeife  dmh  Jtofr  fanfy ;  J<br i |tee^eiiifiil(  frakaHy 
olnbDeiMsil^fiQfdui^  in  ikitikiujp  6tn^)kwrwin^>tiliB ; 
.^Oithpfr^ahdoe  ^dHjodiay  be  done  by  the  udxymqtify  than 
figpidfifcy^ettrag  fteoohofe  ttu*i"  a  iJtrbrwa^ .Bit  m- 
»iffincefafrhia>vai£ing  irom  hirn^ifnrt.toik^>fori^«n 
giicnaMQItiieb  andkasai  one  morning  calmtyicanTetting 
lid*  ^yiilwuafl:at 'EdiaiMirghvI  w^l  jeinemheBHbat 
-JBrc  J#hnson  maintained,  Jfeffciflilf  armanJflrW  write 
twtFcBMgiftiteJt;  be  may,  dceej>  ^iceif  onti  of  fright  $  j jbut 
^ifiJien^isrfesdes  to  Trritei&iLj/e,  he  must  represent  it 
•jftrifcjD^ikww:*  and^rhen  I  rioted  toflote  danger 
Idbffelling^tbafc  ParmU  dtanic  to  cxoKWyihb  taidktfhat 
nffaio^raifld/ pradiiee  an  iiMt^ufctivfii^ated^jtfcmwid 
8*hripk^,1fbeii  it.wia  seavtbati^en^beBile^kig 
.T&Ukgmitoi£  And 

-i«  AeiHeWkk*  he  mainlaioed^  aa  apffrearsi  from  the 

M  Journal  V  that  a  man's  intimate  firmiAjriiouid 
Hmtntitartm  £adlte»  ifhenrriiwiiria  Aife^ 1U  c  I  Mi 
isdr[0n  another  occasion,  when  ataue&tf mehtitoiag  Hawk. 
iiriiiiuloii^atte^atearinttteri^Linres  of  the  Poeta,"  lie  ^98.' 
t)-sai4^ie  should inot  hate  tee©;  an  e^actbiographi*  if 
-stoc*aduomiM«d^tjbeito  ^iThabusinees  of  such,  a  one," 
o#adAfl*e,  ^ia^;giyfi^it3a»ip^e^cbuiit/of;tbe'|ierton 
ysrikoflft  life  iitek>vM  ti«^  and  4o;disci^  bhni&ittn 

Jdghothefc persons  hy ^wyrptcuikiitifsft^f  Jdau^Jtawr 

sentiment  he  may  bappkm  toibaYaiV^  .ti  noil  («// . 
^rfr^todi  thfa  e?±n»j^piqtf$,  Jt«i^Bd»/£raih»  the 
b&pititt*f  cjobtradiotiod:  te>  jhis>iwh%f  ft6eiiiy)  a  rodent 
smtgbjwent  with  DrvT4yio^  Isbtatii^diioIn^HolBiiof 
dMie'^eiatie  of  England  at , this  tmatbiiatttathb  <Royal 
^Eiipfl^.of jSfcuact  =  *  He ^iteteoo jdrfiagara^  a»;toj«y, 
^  ^^teifcEliglaud  t*bbb  faU^ipa^e^  the  Bmafeinfflring 
y^tfwhhht^dtj^ 

oito^oiDCHvr/^^Taykw^  ^o»  Was  M  jviolfenfeial  wh%ims 
19fttedw  '«*;  noiW..jn>    *tH    :  3rjiJrij:iiurA£    ol   «£  ■  Jdiiob  ' 

/xmaJani  [*&,;,fc*<#4^  * 

bn&  no^ibbA   U:>iit  ij^iuijn >.»-    j«J  ])ijjoi[-   H   urhj.*^ 
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Jfchimmm*taBf,  was  wmA  k9Ht^to*atefe*£ 
Ullfwrnig*'  He  denied  \ovtA\y  *imt  JtfwvmAtifrb 
andrtiaititained  that  these  waa*n  abfrfinw^  ftftjsfh 
the  &v*at &mUy>  though  he  admitted  th#i  *hf*ppoj|fc 
were  JMd  much  attached  to  the  pifBeftt  k*ng!VvAflB$b 
sow.  "  Sin  the  state  of  the  country  isxfthtefcrtffeb 
paapfe  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  haitf  Mb^t^f, 
king  his  not  the  hereditary  right  to=  the  (Wffp>#4 
there  being  no  hop*  that  be  who  ha&Jt^Pl  b&i*£t? 
atomic  have  grown  odd  and  iiwtiffi^t  UP99  fibs 
sukgect  of  loyalty,  and  have;  no  waw  attachments 
any  king.  They  wouidw^theif  fore^  risk  TOy^bwg 
to  wetore  the  exited  family.  They  wopld  f  #ofc£$s8 
twenty  shillings  a^piece  4o  bring  it  about*  ,  But^ft 
mere  vote  amid  do  it*  there  would  be  twenty  jt<Mfltfi* 
at  least  there  would  be  a  very  great  m^>ri|yi^ 
voicas  far.it  For,  sir*  you  are  to  cwsid^tfcjtfytffl 
tboee  who  think  a.  king  has  a  right  ta  hia  4WW?*l  % 
a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  jtistj!opHHO% 
would  be  for  restoring  the  kii^  yfbtx  (&t#m\yhm\he 
hereditary  right,  could  ha  be  trusted  Wttfcrt&J ,-m 
which  there  would  be  no  danger  mw*  wteniwsfljrt 
every  thing  else  are  aoMmwht  *to&(&:  jW&tffflfli 
king  will  goTera  by  the  laws*  And  jy<m  ^m^i^g 
consider,  sir,  that  theret  is.  nothing  on  the  otb?)¥#^0 
to  oppose  to  this :  for  it  ia  orat  alleged,  by  any  qi^ 
that  the  present family . has  any  inherit  rjgftt;  #J 
that  the  wfetgs  <tfid<l*ot  hare  a.  cutest  b^tw^e^l^ 
rights."  .  ,    ■»       ,  "n-On  oi 

Dr.  Taykr  admitted*  that' if  the  question ^itP-.fyh 
reditary  right  waae  to  bottetedihy  a  prfi^f  thft  f»£Bte 
of  England,  to  be  eurei  ths  abstract  doctrine  WfluJ<y» 
giwti  in&nour  ofcths  <fm\]/t4>£&tq^ii^bQ#& 

L  Dfc  *faylor:wa*  *e*y  ie«ly  tonHike  tiife  tdiitotiotf,  b^ils**&)p^jeUt 

ich  1^  wa$  coiwe£te4  was  not  in  power.     There  i 
owing  to '  £he  pertinacity  of  factious  clamour.'    Had  ] 
We  jt^t?npo*ib}t  " 
affection  of  hw  people 


which  he  wa$  connected  was  not  in  power.  There  w^p  then  «ome  tnith  in.iL 
owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  factious  clamour.'  Had  he  lrVfedftltt  n^wj  Ww<ttW 
W^t?opo*»bjt  far  him  fc>  deny  du*  hi*  n*ye^y,n<#*^eB  fcfggiftft 
i  of  his  people.— Cos  well. 
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«hei<«*ttHtt(ft)  &Hhd  &fni»^9  ^rlii^i>  ^c^sa^ktt^d^^Oild^ 

&&Mmillhb  to  ftfesh  in  the  minds  <frf  the  fm^ 
tfe^*fe^%^M  iicrt  Wte  for  a  restoritidni  Dri  Jfol«i± 
SMpHteiim,  Mm  <NKrteated  w&h  the  ;admfe^  *fc  *b 
tSfePh&edH&ry  right,  leaving  the  original  pate*;  in 
dM|)ul€j  tizi  what  the  people  upon  the  whole  woftld 
^'Wki%ttl  right  and  aflfection;  for  he  saMS,  f>fe*pie 
^tete&fhtfd  d*  a  chaise,  even  though  they  thto^it 
iffltf.'  Br.  Tayior  said  something  of  the  slight  fcunda- 
mh  bf  the  h^r^ditary  right  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
«feih^ttttM  Johnson,  "  the  housa  of  Stuart  succeeded 
«%he  fifll  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan* 
ekHferJ  Whose  common  source  had  the  undisputed 
tigftrfL"  'A  right  to  a  throne  is  like  a  right  to  any 
ifiihg^sfev  Possession  is  sufficient,  where  nb-  'better 
iigftlS  ca&be  shown.  This  was  the  ease  witlv  the 
tt^ykl  Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the  King 
of  Prance  i  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  right 
tfteaifcintbe  dark." 

[But  though  thus  a  tory,  and  almost  &  Jacobite,  Ed. 
Dr.:J6hhsoh  was  not  so  besotted  in  his  notions,  as  to  Hawk. 
&*»*<*&&*'  is  called  the  pktriarehial  scheme,  as  **• p'504' 
HBeWed'hy  Sir  Robert  Filmer-  and  other  writers  on 
gfaititn&ibi  nor,  'with  others  of  a  ftiore  sober  cast, 
t^'&cqui&ce  in  the  ophiion<  that,  betause  submission 
t#gatferrio*s  is,  in  general  Pterins,  inculcated  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  resistance  of  tyranny  and  op- 
Jtffefeaion  is,  in  all  cases,  uftlafwfnl:  he  seemed  rather 
to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Hooker  on  the  subject,  as 
explained  by  Hoadly,  and,  by  consequence,  to  look 
Ort  submission  to  lawful  authority  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion ♦  he,  therefore,  condemned  the  conduct  of  James 
t&e  Seieohd  during  his  short  reign;  and,  had  he  been 
aisubject  of  that  weak  and  infatuated  monarch,  would, 
$k,J,oha  Hatfkiiis  was  persuaded,  have  resisted  any 
int^iatt  of  his  right,  or  unwarrantable  exertion  «f 
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H.-t  power,  with  the  same  spirit  as  did  ttte^refeTaent  arid 
|k6M'  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  ori  *&& 'tatfeMttfe 
divines  the  seven  bishops,  litis  disp^sftioW,1  j&'ft 
leads  to  whiggism,  one  would  have  thought^  mj&hlttHrtle 
reconciled  him  to  the  memory  of  JamelsV  suddefefeftr', 
whose  exercise  of  the  regal  authority  smdiigliii^>in^l 
rited  better  returns  than  were  made  Wmf^BttH^fiM 
no  such  effect:  he  never  spoke  of  Kifa'g'WfifiM  Bui 
m  terms  of  reproach,  and,  in  his;  opinion  oPSfim1, 
seemed  to  adopt  all  the  prejudicesof  ^ofcl&TfigoWy 
and  rancour.  He,  however,  was  not  so  uirJuSi;^o1ffie' 
minister  who  most  essentially  contribtftetfW  ftife 
^  614,  establishment  of  the  reigning  family.  Of  Sn*d!61lfeW 
*16>  Wfelpole,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  writtenf^a&H 
Mm'5n  the  earty  part  of  his  We,  he  Mad*  k'hKgfi^ 
rtfcmi  he  said  of  him,  that  he  was  k' fine  felfdH  ^ 
that  his  very  enemies  deemed  him  so  Def6iVhtisva*eWh>1i 
he  honoured  Ms  memoryfir  haring'kept,tuia0c&nflEry' 
in  peace  many  years,  as  also  for  the  goodn^sfSwRT 
placability  of  his  teniper ;  df  which  ?ulteneyVJ*aTlRof 
Bath,  thought  so  highly,  that,4h  a1  cbmtowi?1*^ 
Johnson,  he  said,  that  W  Rbbeit'was'of  a'H&ttpWSS 
calm  and  equal,  add  ^'haM't^be^bv^eu^^fialf^S 
wafrvery  sure  lte,,rieYei'^elt^e<mtares^lM88Sves 
against Mmfor'flaTf  WrfotH1.'  'W^^nWftlrptee5 
Johnson  related  the  Mowing  anecdote,  wn&h^lam 
he  had  froth  £jo&  North"  <:'Sir  Robert  hav1h#fbt?rffi$ 
his*  hands  some  >*rea*drlaWe  letters  of  his  M&&W! 
enemy,  Win-.  ShHppeti;  tmeofthe  heads  Of  im^jlctf 
bite  faction,  he  sent  for  him,  and  burned  them  before 
his  face.  Some  time  afterwards,  Shippen  had  occa- 
sion to  take  the  oatbs  to  the  government  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which,  while  he  was  doing,  Sir  Robert, 
who  stood  next  him,  and  knew  his  principles  to  be 
the  same  as  ever,  smiled :  "  Egad,  Robin,"  said  Ship- 
pen,  who  had  observed  him,  "  that 's  hardly  fair." 
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m(W9ti$m  #ttS  Pf?tences  ofiwdrM&^w^ys  $pjfa  p'  7* 
3!^ ift^MWft^W  ^nd-contempt.  fleparftpk^ftfi 
&^U*^  JW.-tiK&  infatuated  the  pv^iwben^vr 
5^^)^^>oie..ceased  to  have. the  dwectpp.  ofothe 
l^<$ai^fiuneib3>  a#d  trusted  to  the  ,pj|#jRsJQns.,!Qf 
^iTfajkwy ^  Ws^herents,,wh9.^^1ti»ws#yi«}8 
$b~ft  f^uffl^pa^jil,  that:  all  election  shgrcfld  ,tbence- 
ffffsjjai^  he,  free,  and  uBin#uenoed,,and  tba$  bribery 
^  cqrr»p^0Bt,  which  were  neve*  practised  b«t  by 
<^4V^.W4  ^  agen^should.he  no^e,  iirA 
§fly  w/felfs.  flay,  *  fe^  days,  convinced  ^pbnsqw,,  and 
jnd^iaji^ngland,  that  what  had  assnjneditbfl  8P- 
ITO^  rf  ^i?t*sn»»  was  personal  bfttfe^,and>4nj^ 
te^t^a^e in  some, and  in  others* an^bjittfPi&P 
-gjat  $iwe£,  which,  when  they  had  got  iMbey  knew 
np^ftw,  to  exercise.  A  change  of  men,  and  in  Mm* 
ip$8$  of  ipeasures,  took  place.;  ,]$r.  Ihdt^^y's,aDgh 
bj^oij^wa^, grated,  by  a  peerage.;,  the  wants  of  his 
-as^jate^ ,jwe^e..feU^y|ad:b,y:pJlaces,  and  .seats  attba 
^jt^jftjwds,}  ,an$,  in  $  sfiqrt  .time*  the  sti»ai».:<jf 

^ftf^M^^en,^,^  gyer.dpne.  ■../*■. 
aySBPi^- W!WW«f»^  Jkr"^^  **W^e*S, 

JfiSr^f»ff^9?»P!«aii.<We  ^n)ajl$d0ta  n^tbatilikad 

-te*.  f^n^n  ia  ***  defence  mWWe  $MWfcj*  *b»t  it 
ll^^ie^oyed  all  confidence fjn  jne,n,  pf  j^at  pj^aracte^ 

OTOtiJli  il!  '  :.  <■  "'  "-'  :  '•  -Hiiii  ••t)i  in>-.  -).i  ..•  :i  .  .  y  ■"> 
-B9DO  itCil  >'■■■'  ■"■  -1>'C  «'f>Jij;  :>Hf-;  ''■,:..••.'!  ,  '..'t  •. 
98W<)d  9I*»  ■!•   .      ■       •  '■     r.r^  ..|[A  OJ  rtlli'lO  •>fl)  0  if  '  .'.;     :  ■■% 

,ti9tlu}l  ii^  /•••!-■  />  -i„  ■(  -h\  'A'ultr  ,il,ii'7/  «».»v..\'i.v--i  "!..> 

ado)  a^Iiji'Jiii'nj  ^.»i  y'-r:A  bnu  ,huiI  Jxai:  boots  oaV 

-qtri8  bfBa  u,nidoH  ,bjryil  •'  :  boliuia  ,i9V9  za  9ni£3  9jii 

".lint  ^Ibifiri  a'  ftuit "  tmid  b9vi9ado  bad  odw  «H9q 
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■  -.t  ,v  it    .,  ,       ,  ■  •  -  ,      /-■).,  -w^o  ir/n  sriT  i5 

/     .1.    *  i  .     .     *  *        -  .     •.,,':    .  •>'  '■-iiftiiq  'Jioin. 

.    •  '♦  *  •  •  ■■      .-//•  *f»jjB(  srf* 

'    ''  .•   'iftfi    ajfo«Hr 
'   '.'   ,107* 

-..•.,-'..'    >c*t 

In  justice  to  Hie  ingenious  Dr.  Haddock,  I  p**M 
the  following  letter  from  him,  relative  to  a  pasddgei f.lja^e 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides*     ^:t^(flrifV/^§9- 

— B^SWEIX.  ;  -,  .  n  I  •• 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWKUU  ESQ.  "' '   - ' '* 

«  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1788. 
"  Dsia  sir, — Having  lately -had  *th»  pleasure  xtf  readflHfc  jour 
account  of  the  journey  which  jeu,tQoJt  wjthfflr.  S^^^^P^fif^ftfto 
the  Western  Isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  my  idfiffip$$ie 
conversation  which  happened  between  the  doctor  and  raysej£,ccm- 
cerning  lexicography  and  poetry,  which,  -as  it  is  a  Upfo  dj^e^jfecpi 
the  delineation  exhibited  in  the  fonner.ediUop^of.yo^r  jpyftH^AW- 
not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable;  partiquWJiy  sjiH^IhavftJasoP;  jp%8tf?d 
that  a  second  edition  of  that  work,  is  bow  in  .contemplation^  if  r#4|jn 
execution:  and  I  am  still  more  strongly  tempted  to  encourage, that 
hope,  from  considering  that,  if  every  one  concerned  in  the  conversa- 
tions ,  related  were  to  send  you  what  they  can  recollect,  of  £{?£$£  4?*}- 
loquial  entertainments*  many,  curious  -and,  interesting  particular&jnjgfrt 
be  recovered,  which  the  most  assiduous  attention  could  not  observe, 
nor  the  most  tenacious  memory  retain.  A  little  reflection,  aur^will 
convince  you,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  intuifciv£,-?W)r 
more  evident  than  the  doctor's  assertion  that  poetry  was  ,of  njujcji 
easier  execution  than  lexicography.  Any  mind,  therefore,  en^we^ 
with  common  sense,  must  have  been  extremely  absent  from.  itse^Jf 
it  discovered  the  least  astonishment  from  hearing  that. a  poem  might 
be  written  with  much,  mors  facility  than  the  same  quan^fjrtpf  a 
dictionary. 
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u  The  real  cause  of  my  surprise  was  what  appeared  to  me  much 
more  paradoxical,  that  he  could  write  a  sheet  of  dictionary  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that 
the  latter  was  much  easier  than  the  former.  For  in  the  one  case, 
books  and  a  desk  were  requisite  ;  in  the  other,  you  might  compose 
when  lying  m  bed,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  &c.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, descend  to  explain,  nor  to  this  moment  can  I  comprehend,  how. 
the  labours  of  a  mere^  philologist,  in  tfye  ^  mogji  refined  sense  of  that 
term,  could  give  efyual  pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  a  mind  replete 
with  elevated  conceptions  and  pathetic  ideas,  while  taste,  fancy,  and 
intellect  were  deeply  enamoured  of  nature,  and  in  full  exertion.  You 
may  likewise,  perhaps,  remember,  that  when  I  complained  of  the 
ground  which  scepticism  in  religion  and  morals  was  continually  gain- 
ing, it  did  not  appear  to  be  on  my  own  account,  as  my  private  opi- 
nions upon  these  important  subjects  had  long  been  inflexibly  deter- 
mined. What  I  then  deplored,  and  still  deplore,  was  the  unhappy 
rf?$\fWfe  l^hjcl},  that  gloomy  hesitation  had,  not  only  upon  particular 
t  characters,  but  even  upon  life  in  general ;  as  being  equally  the  bane 
olfaction  in  oiir  present  state,  and  of  such  consolations  as  we  might 
Se^ve^bm  tlie'  hopes  of  a  future.  '         :     s 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  remaining  with  sincere  esteem  fcrtd  tespect, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Blacklock." 

nmI  am-  verjrJha£py  to  find  that  Dr.  Blacklock's  apparent  uneasiness  on 
°tWf^tib!ject  of  scepticism  was  not  on;  his  own  account  (as  I  supposed), 
3tiui^Trbm  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  With 
~¥£3peet,  'however,  t&  ih&  question  ooncernii%  poetry,  and  composing 
^ffiAidnary]  I  am  confident  that  my  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  position  £' 
-&aecn,rate:  One  may  misconceive"  the  motive  by  which  a  person  is 
*Mtn,&d  tb  discuss  a  particular  topick^as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Blacklock's 
peaking  of  scepticism);  but  tfn  assertion,  like  that  made  by  Dr. 
^Jonnson,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  not  very 
"probable,  that  he  who  so  pathetically  laments  the  drudgery  to  which, 
""the  unhappy  lexicographer  is  doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written 
*nfe  splendid  imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astonishing  rapidity,  should 
'liaWnad  "as  much  pleasure  in  writing  a  sheet  of  a  dictionary  as  a 
f  fcee!  of  poetry ."  Nor  can  I  concur  with'  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
ff&regoittg  letter,  in  thinking  it  an  axiom  as  evident  as  any  in  Euclid, 
*\tttBLUi*po4tory  is  of  easier  execution  than  lexicography."  I  have  no- 
ifflftflit  that  Bailey,  and  the  "mighty  blunderbuss  of -law,"  Jacob, 
rWote  ten*  pages  of  their  respective  dictionaries  with  riiore  ease  than 
'fttef  could  have  written  five  pages  of  poetry.   *  ' 

1  If  this  book  should  again  be  reprinted,  I  shall,  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  correct  any  errours  I  may  have  committed,  in  stating  con- 
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inaccurate.  But  I  am  slow  to  believe  (as  I  haveal— «hei*  observed) 
that  any  men's  memory,** the  distance  of  several  y6-"'^?**8"""^ 
facts  or  sayings  with  such  idelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing  thtfm 
down  when  they  are  recent:  and  I  bog  it  may  be  **^**^*f 
it  is  not  upon  m*m*ry,  but  upon  what  was  wrkfuttikethm.***** 
authenticity  of  my  journal  rcsts^-BoewmiA. 


NO,  II. 

rWrnum  this  Tolume  was  passing  through  the  press,  but  after  pp. 
21  and  171  bad  been  printed,  Mr.  Langton  favoured  the  Editor  wTO 
aeveral  interesting  papers  (which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Bennet  Langton),  and,  amongst  them,  a  copy  of  the  P****1 
ItckrKemetk,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  band-writing,  dated  »*  Use 
1773,  by  which  H  appears  that  the  line  which  die  Editor  ventwedto 
consider  as  inferior  to  the  rest, 

*     "  8int  pro  legithnis  pura  Iabella  sacris," 

was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Langton  from  two  variations  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had,  it  seems,  successively  rejected, 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pectora  pura  sacris, 
and 

Legitimes  faciunt  pura  Iabella  preces; 

so  that  we  may  safely  restore  the  reading  which  Johnson  appears  Anally 
to  have  approved, 

u  Legitimes  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces.** 

Mr.  Langton's  copy  agrees  with  that  hi  p.  21,  except  only  that 
"  duas  cefit  casa"  is  "  duas  tenmit  casa"— and  "procul  esse  jubef9  is 
"proculessewKf  "  How  it  happened  that  the  copy  sent  by  Johnson  to 
Boswell  in  1775  should  be  so  mutilated  and  curtailed  from  a  copy 
written  so  early  as  Dec.  1773,  is  not  to  be  explained.— En.] 
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'  'lw*  '<<*^'«<  -  -  :»".'i  •  .  «      .    *  ••  -   „W,  t   inff       .fttouoj,  , 

wmw*  .to'*  ,*.:i-  >  *...!.-.*   ,.      ,*    .        .  ,    .    ,  .,,,,ua  P(rB(n  /w  t  , 

IH#U  .iw^m'.nl^     >f    ,.   .i     ]>f0/    JJJ  .        ,.-,    rit    j,ui:    t.f|V.    /i( 

[Argument  against'  t)r.  Hemfs'fe  cdrtipTifttt'lTiaf  he 
was  styled  "  doctor  of  medicine"  instead  of  "physician" 
— referred  to  in  p.  247.] 

"  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  physician  can  decline  the 
title  of  doctor  of  medicine — because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by 
the  doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgraced  by  himself.  To 
berdlsgrfteeft  by*-%fcle  whM*  he  share*  in  corawn  with  e\9ery;ilfeis- 
triftHPiftMib  >b&  bi^  profession,  with.  Bocrhaave,  with.  Arbuthnot,  ajid 
vrjMS&SIm)  $an*  surety  dimmish  no  mans  nepafctfiqn*  It  is,  I  sup- 
p«te,tt»«hfe  4ecte>at$  ft oro  which  he  shrink*,  that  he  owes  his  right 
of  'prifcttingpftysiek.  A  doctor  of  mediei«eis\a  physician  under  the 
pitftibiaiiWtfttoiftws^  Th*  physician 

who  is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  profession,  and  .is  authorised  .only  by 
himself  to  decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident;  a  diploma 
not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation,  and  for  which 
fees,  t  were  paid.  With  what  countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the 
title 'which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

"  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either  someialsepositfort, 
or  some  unnecessary  declaration  of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling 
him  doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not 
pretend,  who  at  the  same  time  that  he  complains  of  the  title  would 
be  offended  if  we  supposed  him,  to  be  not  a  doctor.  If  the  title  of 
doctor  be  a  defamatory  trath,  it  4b 'rime  to  dissolve  our  colleges ;  for 
why  should  the  publick  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approbation  is  re- 
priWteH?  Wmajf^kewtee  des*rVetm*ttotfce  6!^  *p»*^k*o^  consider 
what  help  can  be  given  to  the  professors  of  physick*,'  wfrO*l|M  «ht#e 
with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of 
whom  the  very  boys  hv  tfifr  street  aft!  ftot  *f¥ate  tfr'tityj  There  goes  the 
doctor. 

JWwKitfW  implied  by  the*'t«ferf  d*ter  i$  weffikfcown.  .  Ifrliistnv 
giffelitt^him  t6  whom  it  ifr  granted,  «i  a-Vnan  whahai  attained  such 
kno*w*et%te  *©£  his  profession  'Wquaflfl^itoi'tfetmsti*^  otter*.  j% 
ddUBP  l^lawyis  a'lttWwW  ^A 

doctor  of  nkfliehle'is  a  mmr  w*o4^*e*ofcthe  atftMtf ciitfllg  diseases. 
This  is  an  old  axiom  which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny. 
Nil  dot  quod  non  habet.     Upon  this  principle  to  be  doctor  implies 
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skill,  for  nemo  docet  quod  non  didicit.  In  England,  whoever  practises 
physick,  not  being  a  doctor/ must  practise  by  a  licence;  but  the  doc- 
torate conveys  a  licence  in  itself. 

"  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and  the  other  physicians 
were  mentioned  in  different  terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were 
equivalent,  or  where  in  effect  that  which  was  applied  to  him  was  the 
most  honourable,  perhaps  they  who  wrote  the  paper,  cannot  now  re- 
member. Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they  would  have  avoided  it '.'  But,  pro- 
bably, as  they  meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and,  £her,efore, 
consulted  only  what  appeared  to  them  propriety  or  convenience." 


No-  IV-  •     .,'«■-■■. 


[Abgument  in  favour  of  the,  Corporation  ,Qjf $$$fy9 
-referred  to  in  page  347.]  i. ^.  h» 


p  i  if«)  > 


"  There  is  a  difference  betwaenr  majority  and  superiority  ;  (majority 
is  applied  to  number,  and  superiority  \  to  power);  .and  power,  dike 
many  other  firings,  is  tone  estimated :^a>ai0a^o^ ^dndbre.o  jEKow 
though  the  greater  minder*  w  fiwrt  ^mtpt*  the  greater  «aty&  idJHwrupt 
so  that  corruption  predominates  in.  tfee  jhorough*  take*  cetteetwfyi 
though,  perhaps,  taken  mmn4rkdllp>  t  the ;  gveater* » past  saayi  &*  wrcawr- 
rupt.  That  borough,  wfcfch  &<s«  toi^tut6<iift8j40)^)C^^ 
in  the  eye  rof  reason-  corrapty  whether  it(bfif;b^nt^ji*l>eoiitr.QHaUe 
power  of  a  few,  arbjr  aoiaccidehtafc  pfcawty  oft  tbejioi>lttaftfk*o  uEhe 
objectiop,  an*  which  is  urged.  theiif^*«tJt»>off«^WtogJ)the^^^i^nt 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an/#bjfieti«i/ndfi  onl  jh  a|fj*i»tt  «>cietyji>ut 
against  the  possibility  of  society.  •  Alii  societies,  great  and  saaall^sub* 
sist  upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  individuals  derive  advantages 
from  union,  they  may  likewise  suffer  inconveniences ;  that  as  those 
who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and  general  prosperity,  so  those 
likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  predominant  corruption/'  -  ■  - 

1  In  justice  to  Dr.  Memis,  though  1  was  against  him  ah  an  advocate,  I  must  men- 
tion, that  he  objected  to  tht -variation  very  earnestly  befcm  the  jtranfelatlofc'was  printed 
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No.  V. 

[Note  on  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets, — referred  to  in 
page  395.] 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1792,  there  is  such  a  correction 
of  the  above  passage,  as  I  should  think  myself  very  culpable  not  to 
subjoin.  «  This  account  is  very  inaccurate.  The  following  statement 
of  facts  we  know  to  be  true,  in  every  material  circumstance :  Shiels 
was  the  principal  collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for  the  work; 
but  as  he  was  very  raw  in  authourship,  an  indifferent  writer  in  prose, 
and  his  language  full  of  Scotticisms,  [Theoph.]  Cibber,  who  was  a 
clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then  soliciting  employment  among  the  book- 
sellers, was  engaged  to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole  work, 
then  intended  to  make  only  four  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge, 
or  add,  as  he  liked.  He  was  also  to  supply  notes  occasionally,  espe- 
cially concerning  those  dramatick  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  chiefly 
conversant  -  He  also  engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives ;  which  (as 
we  are'  told)  he  accordingly  performed;  He  was  farther  useful  in 
striking  oat the  jaeobfcital and  tbvf  sentiments,  which  Shiels  had  in- 
dostrifcasly  interspersed  wherever*  he  r could  bring  them  in ;  and  as 
the  success  of  thtf  work'  lafJpeatfed,  after  <an3  very  doubtful,  he  was 
content  wtoi^e«yio1^^^p(mndbfQIV^hw  lafewury  besides  a  few  sets  of 
the  bol^^ttt  (*Sf>erte^aiig  bi»»fri«ids.  ffiaiels  had  nearly  seventy 
poimtisy  beside  t&A'adVantfage  of  (many  of  ffeebeat  Lives  in  the  work 
being  cotantihioated>  by  friends*  fenM^ondevtaking;  and  for  which 
Mr,  8hidgJha&tfe*iBanfe'  cwiiwkemticnhf  as  for  the  rest;  being  paid  by 
the  sheet  for  the  Jwfeotei  »  Hefwas^'tiqwever,  so  angry  with  his  whig- 
gish  supervisor  (Tub.  Hke  his  fkAer,  beings airvreletot  stickler  for  Che 
political  principles  whkhjpvevailed?inithfri^ign;ofi(fteergethe  Second) 
for  so  unmercifully  mtttrkrting  hiscopyyand  scouting  his  politicks, 
that  he  wrote  Cibber  a  challenge  f<bufrwn*r  prevented  from  sending 
it  by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  kugited  hamowt  of  his  fury.  The 
proprietors,  too,  were  discontented  m  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Cibber's  unexpected  industry;  for  his  corrections  and  alterations  in 
the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable,  that  the  printer 
made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties 
were  dissatisfied.  On  the  whole,  the  work  was  productive  of  no  profit 
to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  make 
Cibber  a  present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  guineas  which  he  * 
had  received,  and  for  which  his  receipt  is  now  in  the  booksellers4 ' 
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hands.  We  are  farther  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  addi- 
tional sum;  when  he,  soon  after  (in  the  year  1758),  unfortunately 
embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an  engagement  far  one  of  the  theatres  there ; 
but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  board  perished. 
There  were  about  sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of 
Drogheda,  with  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

"  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  complement  pass  for  the 
work  of  old  Mr.  Cibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been- founded  on  a 
somewhat  uncharitable  construction.  We  are  assured  that  the  thought 
was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are.  still  living  j 
and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first  designer  of !  the  work, 
who  was  also  the  printer  of  it,  and  who  bore  a  respectable  character* 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  circiiaostantiaMy  into  tap  fore* 
going  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Live*  of  the  Poets,  compiled  by 
Messrs.  Cibber  and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  that  ssored^prin- 
ciple  of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered*  'aeons-fling  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge;  and  which,  we  beMeveii  no. -camkktmtkn 
would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate.  In  regard,  ta she  naatter, 
which  we  now  dismiss,  he  had,  no  doubt*  been  misled  by  partial  and 
wrong  information :  Shiels  was  the  doctor's  amanuensis ;  he  had  quar- 
relled with  Cibber ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his 
own  way ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  i  a  very  sturdy  moralist.' 

"  This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  the atory  told. by  Johnson  does. not  resfcsolely 
upon  my  record  of  his  conversation  ;  for  he  hitoealf  hae  published 
it  in  his  Life  of  Hammond*,  where:  hevaays,  "th*<:maniufcis^<*of 
Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession;"  >Very.probafclynhet  l^itsiratad 
to  Ssrie&s  word*  and  jwrer  lasted iS^.ik40(aS()tbt>co&^as%io^hvitti 
'The  Lives  of  th©  Poets*' *as  pumi*fceoV<iihde*  Ms^Gibb*r!fi<na*iHi 
Whs*bec***e  of  that.maiM«inpt>I.k3«w«««*j  rl>  fihouWl  Juw£  Jiked 
much  to  eftaminek.  /  i<8uppoBe^it//wssvtsufowhjiBtori&ei  fircsirivthai 
Maygtasous.omahustion  srffpapes^iwhfchff  Johnson^  tiunkfrashbpesrai 
cuted  when  mortimmtu&!>T-rB<mmmi}id};  h\  *.  ./,*  t, .,..  u,  ;,'  ,-•->  wumod 
.'  <j*«  /  \m  ,.|  ,.-  ifirj  i  »ftu  ,n*ifl //■  i*r«j«i'**  4r  ,  .-•  -  r  >ri  «*ifT  rt 
r  ,ti.  .  .  ,.  (  . i  •..!■..  ft,  noi^'urfiif  Ajum  h*  '  '•  -  ■  -  :  '»ur  ^[^irnte 
mi'       .    in      i    ->].'»   i>,  I'r.nk*1  >')**   n'l   <)i   ii  *  '*    :-.   .  -  //•  •  iivro  srfJ 

i.j.i»  •■   t  >- \    i\    »iii    -in''  WfU1*1'^^1"'  *  >lUt   '    !T    '   "  '  ' i^tib'pnBm 

,  iji-j-  •*  •:  in  i .  >i  "  n')'^  -I  *\:  *  ."*  >  ».  i  j'  ;»rj„*  ?:>0ii**Jfr98 
-uj  ■•'••'  >        ».'   t,f.'i  .(J->TH'!->  >■  f  t"  ".!  •    -  *     '  '-'r*j;.-  ti  rwrfw 

■  rt  ,44W>yJvWNX;  in,MffflPlMk.<tf  Mr,  J^rnes,Tlw»ff^9feiB»T 
inNtei}  of  Ikirafe»iriliney^^/^/^/vWi/o^M  jt>.  42&}t 'J  l«lwaf 

.  ■  (jiic.?!)!.  {»f.  /'mm  .j  M'jt 'jii  »  ,.!»-. "i-'iii-  7i  >rmJ«>T/  jioqu  ^lao 
"•• w  Of  ^efics«sttre  ption«tmded')ft«ort  tiitf  pulpit,  >0ufudetcfo£i£nataM 
^mustl^fttme^pa^nnvTSsAerrtCase^  l^^-<M^desadcas^tii^ia^ti^l4 
?md  tstid  ^articuiab  o^Mtta^toncear^h<wliich  it^ilniwbSedfoil9i  lisd? 
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"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appendant  to 
the  pastoral  office.  He,  to  whom  die  care  of  a  congregation  is  in- 
trusted, is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of  y 
school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own 
sheep  but  those  of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray, 
and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answer- 
able for  losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to  reproach, 
if  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening  negligence, 
and  repressing  contradiction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition, 
rebuke,  and  punishment  He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to 
an  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  ne- 
cessary to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the 
petulant,  and  correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  .inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we  shall, 
I  believe;  find  the  ministers  of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  au- 
thority of  this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not  only 
encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by 
reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages*  tile  punishment  of 
sinners 'was  piibtiok  censure  and  open  penance;  penalties  inflicted 
"merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  -  at  a 'time  while  the  church  had 
yet  no,  help  from '  the  civil  power,  while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
lifted  only  the*  rod  of  persecution,  and  when  governours  were  ready 
to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled -from  clerical  authority'. 

"  That  the/  church,  therefore,  fiadonee  a  power  of  pubtick  censure 
is  evident,  becaatfe  that  -power  was  frequently  exercised.  That  it 
borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise  certain, 
because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
struggle  and  distress,  Truth  took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and 
the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The 
magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical 
sentences  were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  intention  to  di- 
minish its  authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had  hitherto  operated 
only  upon  voluntary  submission.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous 
were  at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except  what  they 
might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detestation  of 
their  fellow  Christians.    When  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law, 
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if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded  by  the 
magistrates  with  coercion  and  puuistuncMlj  m 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  eedesiartcaVMstbryv ;«tha*i  the  right  of 
inflicting  shame  bypublick  censure  has  been  always  considered  as 
inherent  in  the  church;  and  that  this  right  was  not  esufdned  by  the 
civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised  when  the'  civil  power  »uperated 
against  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was  never  taketr  aways  tftr  the 
Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office;  not  'to*-  rescue'  akmets  from 
censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful  means  bf  reformation ;  t»add 
pain  where  shame  was  insufficient;  and  when  menfwere  pi»elaimed 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to-  restrain  theffibyimprison- 
ment  from  spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness    >«h  >;■•, 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged  powdr  «o#Jpub- 
lick  censure  grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  confessatav.  Those 
who  dreaded  the  blast  of  publick  reprehension  were  wiHing  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  priest  by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves, 
and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of  clan- 
destine absolution  and  invisible  penance ;  conditions  with  which  the 
priest  would,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins 
to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority;  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcilement 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The  minister  has 
no  longer  power  to  press  into  the*  retirements  of  conscience,'  td'  torture 
us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession  of  our* iecrAs'  and 
our  lives.  But  though  we  have  thus  controlled  hi$r  usurpations,  his 
just  and  original  power  remains  unimpaired.'  Hfemayst!H*see;  though 
he  may  not  pry ;  he  may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  |not  question  J '  And 
that  knowledge  which  his  eye*  and  e^sfbrteu^dn Jiimftis  still'  his  duty 
to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock,  A'faflier  who  «ves^ea¥fc  wiel^ 
neighbour  may  forbid  a  sdn  to  frequent1  fas1  cbntjiany/  A'mMster  wHb 
has  in  his  congregation  a,  mail  of  bpeh1  arid  scati&dbus  widkeAfiess^mter 
warn  his  parishioners  tb  shtiii  his  conversation.  To  Warn  tiiem'Wiwt 
only  lawful,  'but  not  to  wani  them  would  be  criminal;  He  m&f  wkrh 
them  one  by  one,  fn  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  Visftatiom'llttt 
if  he  may  warn  each,  man  sjriglyiwhat  shall  forbid  him  to  win%  ffieli 
all  together  i»  "Of  that  wh{ich  is  tb  be  ma^le  known  to  ail,  4owM#lffiere 
any  difference  whether  it  %e  'communicated  to  each  sirMjfffw>^TO 
all  together?  What  is  known  to  all  must  necessarily 'bl^ufcfic*. 
Whether  it  shall  fee  pufeliqk  aVonce/or  -puMHdk  by  6%ft*4}<Wffie 
only  question,  And  of  a  suddep  and  solemn  ptibHcatio^tfce'^ 
preiaiion  is  deeper,  and1  tne  warning  more  effectual.       "  Uiii  ^toii 
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parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and  distress  the  timorous. 
He  may  be  suspicious,  and  condemn  without  evidence  ;^he  may  be 
sash**  i  ami ;  judge  without ,  examination ;  he .  may,  pe  sgy^ere,  and  treat 
slight' ,6tfences  with* too  much  harshness;  bellmayjhel..inajignant  and 
par^lj^a^  gratify  this  private:  interest  on  xgsen&nent  ,un$er,  the  shelter 
of  dris  jpaafcM^  {character,     ,  .  ,   ..   ,    r.    , 

-  j'SOf  aH  this  (there  is  possibility,  and. of  all,  this  there  \8  danger. 
But  if  posf»biltty>-o£>eviL<be,  to,  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be 
donei  if>notfcirlg  .is.  to  ,be,  attempted,  in  .which  there  is  danger,  we 
must  i  a&$ink.  in  to)  hopeless  inactivity*  The  evils  that  may  be  feared 
fron.^his/practioe  ,  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but 
from  the  infirmities  of  human,  nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands  it 
iaplaoed>wiU,  bef  sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  jjidgey , though  th^y  .will  sometimes  judge  amiss,  A  father  must 
instruct  his  children,  though  he  himself  may.  pfte,n  want;  .instruction. 
A  mi*w*er  must  censure  sinners,  though  Jiis  censure  may  be  some- 
tindesierfonepus  by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  unjust  by  want 
of  hontstyj .  *  .   .   .  ,  1(i  »„  t  ,.   . 

0  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,,  we  shall 
find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach 
of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions.  The  fact 
was  notorious  and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof 
was  desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration 
insolent  and  open,  and  the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The 
minister,  however,  being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what 
was  publickly  known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a 
publick  election,  warned  his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against 
the  crimes  which  publick  elections  frequently  produce.  His  warning 
was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners  as  pointed  particularly  at  himself. 
But  instead  of  producing,  as  might  be  wished,  private  compunction 
and  immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He 
charged  his  minister,  in  a  publick  paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and 
falsehood.  The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to 
vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  de- 
pend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no 
man  patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  pol- 
luting the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood  was  a  violation 
of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  per- 
sonal but  his  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at  once  exo- 
nerated himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  deception 
,  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be 
innocent;  or  at  least  only  pretends;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The 
crime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
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temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with  much  depravation  of 
private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  publick  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and  officious,  but  neces- 
sary and  pastoral. 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this .  worthy  minister  is 
charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conscience^  -  »He  has 
exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opi- 
nions. He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner. 
His  censure  was  directed  against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an 
act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure 
to  himself  is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his  faithful  reprover  with 
open  insolence  and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made 'defence 
necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided  that  the  means  of 
defence  were  just  and  lawful." 


No.  VII. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

As  these  letters  have  been  thought  the  best  Dr.  Johnson  ever  wrote,  and 
been  by  some  persons  preferred  even  to  his  elaborate  account  of  the 
"  Journey'*  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  in  this 
place,  as  they  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  J] 

"  12th  Atttffct*  SETS. 
"  We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6th,  not  very  earjyy  an^tewfijfyed 

without  any  memorable  accident  through,  a  country  whwb  I  bad  feen 

before..  In  the  evening!  was  not  welj,  and  was  forced, to  #0?p<«t 

Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford,  where  we  intended  %9  iwre 
:  lodged,  *        .  T  >* 

2  r  f'Qn  tbe'7th*  we  passed  through  Stamford  andQran^anvTafld 
,  dined  at  Newark,,  wfyeretI  bad  only  time  to  observe  that  the  marfcgf- 
,  place*  was  uncommonly  spacious  and  neat    In  London  we  fttonifci 

call  it  a  square,  though  the  fides  were  neither  straight  nprtpifftlW. 
p  We  casne  at  njght  to,Doncastov  and  went  to  church  in  t^fmormng, 

where  Chambers  found  the  *nonunient  of  Robert  ^f  Doneaater&iwto 
/says  pji  his  stone  son^Ung  like  this ;  '  What  I  gave>ttb*t  lba*rf; 
,  wh#  I  spjen**  that  I  had ;  ^m  I  left,  that  I  lost/    So  j*^JMmH 

oCPwcaM^w to  reigned  in  the  world  sip^-sev^n  yeaiftjs**}*!!! 

that  time  lived  not  a&e>  -  Here  we  were  invited  to^dimw>r#nd-<tb«*- 

fbre  made  no  great  haste  away. 
"  We  reached  iYork  however  that  nigbtt     I  was,inu$h  disordered 
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with  old  complaints.  Next  morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice 
of  loftiness  and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of  architecture. 
I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular  building, 
very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the  Chapter- house  of  Lincoln. 

"  t  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which  are  almost 
vanished,  and  I  remember  nothing  of  them  distinct. 

<tfThe  next  visit  was' to  the  jail,  which  they  call  the  castle;  a 
fabrick  built  lately,  such  is  terrestrial  mutability,  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  ruined  abbey.  The  under  jailor  was  very  officious  to  show 
his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  contrivance.  The  head  jailor  came 
in,  and  seeing  me  look  I  suppose  fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and 
when  I  w'ent  away  would  not  suffer  his  servant  to  take  money.  The 
jail  is  accounted  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the  jailor 
deserving  of  his  dignity. 

ts  We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northallerton,  a  place  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it  afforded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday 
night,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  gave  birth  to 
Roger  Ascham. 

<c  Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at  Darlington,  where  Mr. 
Cornelius  Harrison,  a  cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever  rose  in  fortune  above 
penury,  or  in  character  above  neglect. 

'f  The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine  spire,  and  might  invite 
a  traveller  to  survey  it,  but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I 
wanted  time. 

"  The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of  which  Mr. 

-  ThsaleHbad'me  take  particular  notice.     The  bishop's  palace  has  the 

a^pe*rari^of;An  old'f^ita^l  c^tl^J built  upon  an  eminence,  and  look- 

>%&g  &*wn  upeAr  the^rr4f«er/u^Mi  wlfien'Wa*  formerly  thrown  a  draw- 

;%rftf^;  fea*  ^p<**d  W  be'faftefc  Wnlgfrt,  le*t  tfoe  Sfcbts  should 

"  The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity  such  as  I  haW;  seen 
^ne^^ofte*  place-  it  *a*hef ;  aw^li^'ti^esy^^  a 

-*ind«g1gantick  dignity;  ahd^aspir^tB  Ao'l&tner  jtoTSe'tlhafc  feat  of 
'>foe%  aridity  and  indeterminate  d«fttf&H?  I'nttffftfaeWlhy  fronds 
'btksmt;  aAdtl^efbreBaw'butiifeiei'^Th^iBbia^yis  nSearifemd  Scanty. 
t^iwi^l>e#ham,  beside  ftl*'  e^p>efet1^  lnmet 'arl^eM  fHefl*~  Miss 
otvtfyte*  te  married  thereto  a physi£aW  ^W^'met,  I^tfeifak;  with 
;  hottest  Mkdwsm  on  both  sides.1  I'&cSgW'**'  rfliiclr  decayed;  tod 
Jlttiv4«g  ^ttce  heard  that  the  banked  ha^^inv^veU^eV  Kfisten^  %f»Ms 

-*»d*!^*idr^im^  >,t:1>  tiu[ 

».-V/i;  '3t^f>f1  JfifJT«  of!  'ili.jfM    ,' 
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"  He  that  wanders  about  the  worid  sees  new  Forms  of  human 
misery,  and  if  be  chances  to  saeet  an  old  friend^ /meets  i  a  face  dark- 
ened with  trouble*.1  ■■-  I  ^r,'<u<. .,  -* ■  -f " i 

"  On  Tcfesday  nigfct  we  came  hither ;  yesterday!  took  some  care 
of -myself,  and  to-day  I  am  quite  polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view 
of  all  that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very  near  to  nothing. 
Yon  have  often  beard  me  complain  of  finding  myself  ^disappointed 
by  books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise  in 
disappointment  One  town,  one  country,  is  very  like  another. 
Civilised  nations  have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have 
the  same  nature.  There  are  indeed  minute  &scrimnat»oa*  both  of 
places  and  of  manners,  which  perhaps  are  not .  wanting  of  curiosity, 
but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  investigate  and 
compare*  The  dull  utterly  neglect  them,  the  acute  see  a>lititiey  and 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture.  <   \t  *.-•»(.■. 

"  I  shaU  set  out  again  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not,  lam  larraid^jsee 
Alnwick*  for  Dr*  Percy  i»  not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  (tomorrow 
night: at  Berwick,  and  -the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where*  I  shell  direct 
Mr*  Drammond,  bookseller  at  Ossian  Vhead,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

"  Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot  to  send  ft* Ml I  am 
now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been  this  day  running  abqut^^rfin 
pretty,  well"  ~.  .  ,  .  ,  ■■  ~,.J(ii, 

*!  WiaJnttgH,  lfth  AqgtsVlftPi 
"On  the  13th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the- afternoon-,, <pai*fc  ito 
Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated  wi*h,.great  civility  b^t^du^e. 
£  went,  through  the  apartments,  walked  pn  the  .waU^  audi  cjj^be^^ 
towers.  That  mght  we  lay/at  Bel6*d»  apd  ,o*  the  next  nigh**  came 
fie  Edinburgh,  On  Sunday . < Wth>  J  wen*,  to, , the,  English  toMprt. 
AIW; dinner,  Dr.  Robertson,  4^ejn>.  and  pjemisad  taahw  mefjftp 
place.  On  Monday  I  *aw  their  public  buddings.  The  e^ed?j& 
which  I  told  Robertson,?  wished  jtp  .see,  because  it  had,  oncet:beenja 
church*  the  courts,  of  justice,  the: parliament-hpuse,  the  advocate's 
•library,  the  repository. of  r,ec9rds,  the  .college -and  its  library,  andi&e 
palace,  particularly  the  old  Xoy&i  where  the,  king  of  Scotland  afljerf^ 
jDexridJRizzio  in  the,cieeein<^j^resencew  JVlostof  their  buildings  we 
very  mean ;  and  die  whnjfe  town,  bear*  some  resemblance  to^e^ 
partofBirmingbam-^,  , .,, ,  .,  .,  %.\ ,  /mrfw 

"  Beswell  has  very  j^dsome,  amd^pacious  rooms;  levej^^j%e 
ground  on  one  »de  of  tfcfe  bouse^apd  op 4be  other  four  stores,  Jjjgbn 
,  /'-At  d*ui^jpr^pi[^yfyr^  of  flpuglas,  an,/>^a/$y 

rwlu*talk*,broaA$co^  a.paijalytick  vo^andf^^W/^W^ 

atoodiby.b^jPTO'f^^KWWl^he  &qrd  Chief. Baro^.^ir^^p^s 
Oughton,  and  many  more.     At  supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of 
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company  that  I  could  scarcely  .support  the  tumult    I  have  never 
been  weD  hv the  whole  journey,  and  am  very,  easily  idito»dejred.  ■- 

"This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Blacklookjithe*  blind  ipaet, 
who  dees  ttot:remetnber  to  have  seen  -light,  and  is  tead  *oiby<a  poor 
schok^im^.J*ati»j  Greek,  and  French*  .He.  was  originally  -a  poor 
schntarr  himself./  1 1  looked  on  him  with  reverence.  .  Ta-mor^>w  our  / 
journey*  begins  >  I  know  not  when  I  shall  wnke  again.  I  am  but 
poo4lyt*"h   ...  , 

•  '• »« 1 1      „  :     / , ,  «  B*toff,  25th  August;  1775. 

« August  48thyl  passed  wkh  Boswell  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
began)  o«r>  journey.-  In  the  passage  we  observed  an  island,  which  I 
persuaded' my  i companions  to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  somewhat 
troublesome  to  cUmb>  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  In 
the  middle  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
stones, '  Marie  Re.  1564/  It  had  been  only  a  blockhouse  one  story 
high^'I*  measured  two  apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire, 
and  m  found  them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  fcwenty^three  broad. 
The rdok< had  some  grass  and  many  thistles;  both  cows  and  sheep 
were*  grazing*  There  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inchkeith. 
Look  on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about  an  hour.  We  pleased 
ourselves  with  being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town;  and  travelling 
through  Kfrkaldie,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar, 
which  I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St.  An- 
dreiw-85the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universities,  and  once  the  see 
of  the1  primate  of  Scotland.  The  inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were 
provided  for  ui  at  'the 'house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick,  a  mart  of 
eleg&nt  manners,  who  'showed  lis  m  the  morning  the  poor  remains 
of '*•  srately  cathedral,  demolished' In  Knox's  reformation,  and  now 
•tiftlyffco  be  imaged' by  tracing  ltd  foundation,  and  contemplating :  the 
little  ruin*  that  are  left.  Here  watf  once  a  religious  house.  Two  of 
4h&  vauke  or  cellars  of  the  sufeuprfor  are  er^n'yet  entire.  In  one  of 
them  lives  an  old  woman,'  who  claims  ah  hereditary  residence  in  it, 
'boasting-  that  her  husband  was  the  sixth  tenarit of  this  gloomy  mah- 
^oriy  in  4.  Kneal  descent^  and*claimtf:by  'her '  marriage  with  this  lord 
fefUhe  cavern  an  alliance*  With  the  Race's. 'Mr:  Boswell  stayed  awhile 
Whlterrogate  her,  be'eatrse  he' 'understood*  fcier  langnage.  She  told 
kfrny'that  she  and  her  cat  Hve#  together*;  that  She  had  two  sons  some- 
where, who  might  perhaps  be  dead;  that  when  therewere  quality  in  tfte 
Sowntobtice  was  taken  ofhe1'Jlairfd^atlliWrtfe>;s!ie  watfnegleeted,  but  did 
n^troublethem.  Her1  habitation  kojftameo1  all  ihatshe  had  )  her  turf 
^fireVks  laid  rn'oneplatefr/and  "heVbaltt'of fcba!  dustf'hi  another, 
tiltt,tft,er0bedi'seemea  tb  be  clean/  BbiiWeirasfced'herif  site never  h&hti. 
Wfl^riloftes;  but'sh**' could'  ttffl  *im' 'of  nothing '^ernatfcral, ih&tigk 
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she  often  wandered  in  die  night  among  the  graves  and  ruins,  only 
the  had  sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of  bar  relations. 
We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  the  margin  of.thfc  sea, 
in  which  the  archbishop*  resided,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Beatoun 
was  killed.  , 

"  The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident  in  the*  vacation  made 
a  public  dinner,  and  treated  us  very  kindly  and  respectfiityy' ,  <Xhey 
showed  us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  if  a  library  that  for 
luminousness  and  elegance  may  vie  at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at 
Streatham.  But  learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them  ;  one  of 
their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one  of  thepr  churches 
lately  deserted.  An  experiment  was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery 
in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

"  Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay  I  know  not;  for  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  here  to  be  had,  is  sufficiently  cheap*  Tbw  term,,  or 
as  they  call  it  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the  year,  wtycfy  the 
students  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for 
twenty  pounds ;  in  which  are  included  board,  lodging,  books*  and 
the  continual  instruction  of  three  professors. 

"20th.  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with  our  reception, 
and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay  came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable 
town/  We  passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrothwick,  famous ,  once 
for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fragments  left;  but  those 
fragments  testify  that  the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  extent*  and  of 
stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  standing, 
though  shattered ;  into  one  of  them.  Bos  well  cbmhedj  but  found,  the 
stairs  broken:  the  way  into  the  other,  we,  did  not  see,  and  had  not 
time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  aaoended»  but  the  fcoja.  I.fltynk 
is  open. 

"  We  lay  at  Montrose*  aneat  place,  with  a  spacious  area,  for  the 
market,  and  an  elegant  town -house, 

"  21st  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another  uniyersijty,  and  in 
the  way  dined  at  Lord  Monboddo's,  the  Scotch  judge,  who  has  lately 
written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  in  which  he 
traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the  human 
species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these  long-tailed 
men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found 
in  all  his  peregrination.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  I 
hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed 
in  adjusting  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London 
and  a  savage  of  die  American  wildernesses*  Our  opinions  were,  I 
think,  maintained  on  both  sides  without  full  conviction.  Monboddo 
declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  sided 
with  the  citizen. 
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"  We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my  dear  mistress's 
letter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little  people  were  happily  recovered 
of  the  measles.     Every  part  of  your  letter  was  pleasing. 

"  There  are  two  cities  df  the  name  of  Aberdeen.  The  old  town, 
built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains 
the  King's  college  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  new 
town,  which  stands  for  the  sake  of  trade  upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  so  that  ships  rest  against  the  key. 

"  The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magistrates,  and  the  two  colleges 
are  in  effect  two  universities,  which  confer  degrees  on  each  other. 

"New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost  wholly  of  that 
granite  which  is  used  for  the  new  pavement  in  London,  which,  hard 
as  it  is,  they  square  with  very  little  difficulty.  Here  I  first  saw  the 
women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a  hood  and  cloak,  with- 
out cutting  or  sewing,  merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite 
sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  Jhe  inns  run  over  the  house 
barefoot,  and  children,  not  dressed  in  rags,  go  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use;  they  came 
late  into  this  country.  One  of  the  professors  told  us,  as  we  were 
mentioning  a  fort  built  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  present  industry  to  Cromwell's  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  said 
he,  to  raise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes 
may  yet  be  seen;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages,  it  seems  to 
him  ihat  surveys  their  gardens  that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they 
hadhbtHing. 

^tediication  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St.  Andrew's,  only  the 
session^  but  from  the  lsto^November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The 
acadetnitaV  buiHfn&s  iteem  rather  to  advance  than  decline.  They 
show^A  dteir Praties,'  wh**h were  riot  Very  sfrteiidid  j  but  some  manu- 
scripts were  so  exquisitely  penned,  that  I  wished  my  dear  misfress 
tfrhaVe  seen'  thtem. '  'tf  ha3  an  ^un^ec^d^ple^ure,  byJffnffihg'  ah  old 
acquaintance  now  professor  of  ph^rfflfc'-ffif  the  KmgVrollefce^We1 
wer^onbotlr*  sides  gla^bf^^in^ervie^iMVte^  not  seennof-per- 
ftips1  thought  on  one  anoaier1  ftr'niknV  yfears  ^  btft  we  had  no  enm* 
moti,  nor  had  either oTufe  tfSenHbo1  the'^other^  envy;  and  dur  old 
BSfflriess  was  easily  renewed.  T  hotfe  *we  shall  never  try  the  effect 
oFsoW  an  absence"'  »  >»■  >:i  '^',5  VJ  ,;:> 
bnuoi  ■•  •       '  '-   •■  >--•■»  *;  •     "      -'•  ',J  '  : 

I  baa    .•»»     J         '  "  ■"'  «>"»■"'    AS^fmevh^A^im  ,•; 

AU&idefeiH>awl  wa^presen^d/wWi  1^dTtodm&&£th6:  c^^mftwiX 
rSb&timti&  no  oifae?  imvm  Mn*  /fe^hi  JJhfetP«»l4  imm,  hm  m& 

freedom  pro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town  to  fcft&pM,  i*boftt  * 
mile.     I  then  dined  with  my  friend  the  professor  of  physick  at  his 
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boose,  and  taw  the  King's  coHege.  Boswell  was  very  angry  that 
the  Aberdeen  professors  would  not  talk.  When  I  wtis1  at  the1  'English 
church  in  Aberdeen  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  L4dy  tii.'Middleton, 
whom  I  had  sometime  seen  in  London.  She  told  what  stye'  fdfl4  seen 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errors  brother,  who  wrote  u*  an  Aivltk^oit'fo 
Lord  Brroi's  house,  called  Slime's  Castle.  We  went  '{hHher^n  'thfe 
next  day  (24th  of  August),  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  reiki  edarce 
accessible  from  the  sea.  At  one  corner  a  tower  make*  a  perpendicular 
continuation  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so  that  ft  is  iin^rac- 
ticable  to  walk  round :  the  house  inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all 
sides  within  the  court  is  a  piaasa  or  gaHery  tw*o  stories  high. '  We 
came  in  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to  go ; 
but  Lady  Errol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  wenV  before 
Lord  Errol  came  home  we  must  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  but 
the  coach  to  show  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  by 
Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  tne  yellow  rock.  Dunbuys  is  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  two  protuberances,  each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards-  refund, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from  the  land  by  a 
very  narrow  channel  or  gully.  These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea 
fowl,  whose  clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard  at  a 
distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered  here  in  great  libm- 
bers  at  the  time  of  breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  cbote, 
which  though  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  egg  than  a 
goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Buller  or  Bon  Hoi  r  of  Buchan ; 
Buchan  is  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a  small  creek'  or 
gulf,  into  which  the  sea  flows  through  an  arch'  of  the -rock:  AWe 
walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its  nitine 
from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water,  when  high  winds' or*  nigh 
tides  drive  it  up  the  arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  furlfier  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that  we  would  #6  into  the 
Buller  and  examine  H.  There  W*a  ntf  danger ;  all  Was  calm ;  we 
went  through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  harrow  gdlf  sur- 
rounded by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  hot  stupendous,  but  to  a1  Medi- 
terranean visiter  uncommon.  On  each  side  Was  a  cave,  of  whibh  the 
fisherman  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smugglers  hide  their  goods, 
and  sometimes  parties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner." 

"  Skie,  6th  Set>t,  ffifS. 
"lam  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of SirAletfarider 
Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  Little  did  I  once  think  of  sfeeing 
this  region  of  obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation 
from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  the'  pleasure  of  going 
where  nobody  goes,  and  seeing  what  nobody  sees. '  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  south- 
west of  Scotland. 
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« I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Butter's  Biichan  to  Lord  Errpjls, 
and  bftvpi^seen  }n>  \jtywjry,  had  for.  a.  time,  only,  to  loofe  upon^fcbe/ seaj 
whicjj.  ftftj^d  ,  tjet^een  ,us  and.  Norway,  Nfitf .  mornjng,  i  August  25, 
we  con^ued  ourjourney  through  a  country  notruwiultivated,! but. so 
denu^yejf  its  woo^s  that  in  all  this  journey  J,  h*A  npt^t^^ed  ahun- 
dre#  jartfs  between,  hedges,  or  seen  fir*  tiroes  fit. forntheicairpienter. 
A  few  small  plantations  way  be  found,  but ,,  I,  JteHeve;  scarcely  any 
thirty;  jears,  old ;  a,t,  least,  as  I  do  not  forget  to  tell,  they  are  all  poste- 
riour  tp^tfye..  union,  This  day  we  dined  with  a  country  gentleman* 
who  basin  his.  grounds  the  remains  of  a  Druid's  tJenAple^whiehwihen 
it  is  complete,  is.  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double  circle,  of  stones, 
placed  at  equal,  distances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at. a 
certain,  point,  and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at  the  opposite  point. 
The , tall  stone  is  erected  I  think  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles,  there 
are  many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
of  jfyese  parts  respect  them  as  memorials  of  the  sepulture,  of  some 
illustrious  person. ,  Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.     We  lay  at  Bamff, . 

"  August  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where,  we  saw  the  ruins  of -a 
noble,  ^thedral ;,  the  chapter-house  is  yet  standing.  A  great  part 
of  Elgin  is  built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We  rwent  on 
to  Iforis,  oyer  the  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  but  had  no 
adventure ;  only  in  the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  tune  some  houses 
with,, fruit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  are  for 
immediate  profit;  they  do  not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to 
plant  what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or  sold  in  a  very 
little  time.     We  rested  at  Foris, 

"•A  very  great  propoxjtiqn  of  the,  people  are  barefoot,  and  if  one  may 
judge,  by  t|ae  nest  oCttye  :cu*ess,  to  sen<l  out  toys,  without  shoes  into 
the  streets ,  or  ways. ;  <  there ,  are  thowewer*,  mw^ .  beggars  , than  I  have 
ever^sflen  in,  England $  tfcey  l^eg^^f.npt.syentfyr  yet  very  .modestly* 

"i^ext  day.we  cam^t^^aj^n^nMs^aWe  town,  but  a  royal  burgh, 
of  which  the  chjef  annual  magistrate  is^yled  lord  provost*.  In  the 
neighbourhood  we. saw  tie  castle  <Pfi$ft  9W  Thane  of  Cawdor.:  There 
is  pne,  ancient  tower  wJthJts  J>a£tle?pent0  i*nd  winding  stairs. yet 
remaining;  the  rest  of  the  bouse  ,is,  .though r,not  modern,  of  later 
erection. 

"  On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is  accounted  the 
most  regular  fortification  in  the  island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked 
with  us  round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles  upon  which 
every,  part  was  constructed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  de- 
fended We  dined  with  the  governor,  Sir  Eyre  Goote*  and  his  officers. 
It  was* ,  a, ,  very  pleasant  and  instructive  day,  but  nothing  puts  my 
honoured  mistress,  out  of  my .  mind. 

"  At  night  we  came  vto  Inverness,  the  last  considerable  town  in  the 
north,  where  we  stayed  all  the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
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hpt^n*  sfrnnfly  rituated.    From  Inverness  w#  were  to  tray^o^ 


r  August  30th.  We  set  oat  with  four  hones.    We  had  two  Hjgjj-^ 
icn  to  ran  by  os,  who  were  aethre,  «fficmis>cml9  and  har<]y. 
Our  jamej  was  for  Many  miles  along  a  military  way  nutde  1W^)I 
the  hank*,  of  Longh  Ness,  a  water  about  eighteen  miles  tag^Jgo^ 
not  I  thmkhalf  anile  broad.  Our  hone*  were  not  bad,  and  the  jra^ 
was  very  pkaaant;  the  rock  out  of  which  the  read  was  gut  wag> 
00Tare4  with  birch  trees,  fern  and  heath.  The  lake  below  was  beating 
iti  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the^ 
rjgbt  stood  aoroetbpe*  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened  intofA 
kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  ye^QjE- 
with  corn.     In  one  part  of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  fir 
perhaps  half  a  mile.     Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps  Scotland  can- 
no*  dbowinr  any  other  place.  .   ,^  ^  * 

:  "•  Yon  ar^u**.  te | suppose  that  here  are  to  be  a^more  J^^s^^ 
inns-  We  came  to Aicottage  whicb  they  call  the  general's  hjuf,  where* 
we  alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and  mutton,  ^fy;TOfjfo, 
rpra.  and  whiskey*    I  bad  water. 

"tAA  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  the  Ness,  the  rocte 
rise*  on  three  sides,  with  a  direction  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great 
height ;  they  are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of 
drosdfal  roBgnifioenee^-standiiig  like  the  barriers  of  nature  placed 
to-ktep  different  orders  oj  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this 
bridge,  ja  the  Pull  of  Fiers/a  famous  cataract,  of  which,  by  clambering 
qfm  tfr*  roeks,  we  obtained  a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  there- 
f^rtrWaJiad  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would  make  it  at 
once  pleasing  and  formidable  ;  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood, 
foafwipgratogB  a  rocky  chain  iel.  frequently  obstructed  by.  protube- 
ranpesiandf  ea>iapera£e4  If}  reverberation,  at  last  precipitated  with  a 
sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm.* 

./'.Vlf^canwaomewjULt^a^  to  Fort  Augustus,  where  the  lieutenant- , 
governor niat  us (peypn4  the  gates,  and  apologised  that  at  that  hour 
hs> .oouj)4rnp£  J(py,tl?f  rj^es^pf  the  garrison  admit  us  otherwise  than  at 
a  opffrn^w  4w,  .which  only  one  can  enter  at  a  time.  Wej^  weU . 
entertained  and  well  lodged,  and  nefet  morning,  after  having Jj$J$$C 
the.£wt, , we.  pursued  ou^  journey. 
«  '*  0*r  way  now  lay  pver  moi^tajns,  wtych  are,  not  to J^paajpJ  by 

clwbingrtbw  ^Ur^lywb^^yT  iiyjf^«ffl&  •P,*5»"«».  ^?f  t,w  VV 

W4>ww  ow  ^ag^ge  following  ^^low.inj  a  diijectron.  ej 
tsai$j    TbCMK*  ;n<  jheae ,jifays  ,raiw;h,  labour  }bu£  Ijtfle. 
pe*hapapther  p^jce?  fif  w^ic^ivexy  terrific^  ,i;ep^esent^ons  f  ,„„,.,„  IH 
arowtt  jn  #emselye*  rm»rfc  fprnijdable. ,  Theaev  r,eads .fevft  i^alj9Bi 
made  by  hewing  the  rock ,  away  with  pickaxes,  or  bursting  it  with 
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11m  suites  so  separated  are  often  piled  loose  as  m  wall 
bjr  fbt  way-side.  We  taw  an  inscription  importing  the  year  m 
which  eve  of  the  regiment*  made  two  thousand  yards  of  the  toad 
eastward. 

"After  tedious  travel  of  some  hoars,  we  came  to  what  I  believe  we 
awst  call  a  village,  a  place  where  there  were  three  huts  bank  ef  tav£ 
M  one  of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed,  for  we  oauld 
mot  reach  any  better  place  that  night.  This  place  is  called  Enock  in 
Gleamorrfson.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  distinguished  by 
«  chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had 
eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken,  and  a  sausage,  and  rum.  In  the 
afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen.  She 
engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  arith- 
metic." 

"  Skie,  14th  September,  I77& 

u  The  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into  these  parte,  is  so 
noon  to  go  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  ray  last 
letter.  I  have  been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am  now 
again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end  of  it 

"  Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  families  of 
Msedonald  and  Macleod,  other  proprietors  having  only  small  districts. 
The  two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  square  miles  the 
contents  of  their  own  territories. 

" l   ■  kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  Highland  hospitality. 

We  are  now  with  Macleod,  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where 
there  id  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The  ladies  are 
studying  Earse.  I  have  a  cold,  and  am  miserably  deaf,  and  am 
troublesome  to  Lady  Macleod.  I  force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

"  Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  two  broad,  under 
the  dominion  of  one  gentleman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters : 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
polished  at  Edinburgh.  They  sing  and  dance,  and  without  expense 
have  upon  their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I 
intended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa,  but  the  post  will  not  wait 
longer  than  while  I  send  my  compliments  to  my  dear  master  and  little 
mistresses." 

"Skie,  21st  September,  1773. 

"  I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yesterday  so  short  a 
letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a  long  letter  beforehand  by  writing  some- 
thing every  day,  which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes 
me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  pleasure  in  conversation.  Lady 
Macleod  is  very  good  to  me ;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
is  equal  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  adjacent 
1  [Sir  Alexander  Maedonald.-. Ed.] 
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menVt*******  #4*flrfok  Irafcaaiaec.  t^Ptoste^ftiPTilktoiiifcmil 

formidable  tkdfetonrof  an  old  cast!*,  probabljrDaniA^and  tbfiwfcafe 
hm  ef  feuikftingl  stnidstuptm  a  fmrtuJtifrttwer  of  ttt^iraoeesJiblfelflH 
of  late  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side^s^«afe€iirA«*fHneieHf 
tint*  agaftut  mhymmbiy  *bat>  vaa  likely  todn*»d*  the  ( kingdom1  of 

Side*  ' -m  •> -n 'ri  .J-i.tl'i'  ..  .i».  <  .in  e  **.i/(j  toffto  liJiw  by-TBqcnoD 
f^UmAmi  Mm  rferedT»e*n  iekiwL-i  Iflitnirferea**  MafeiMrigsl 
stoohl  tetany  rdfase  f  t>  fttyishmd  swojiMrdm  pIcmrfiQter «ha»dirigta» 
hehmtanay  if  t^u  tod  Iny  master  ciuldneoiMi  tfysfcplist  Jlbaaintil 
«bink4tfpfca*s«t>to  hve'f&toakmiv'  *<■>*'  ats-f-rJ^  ffi;m«  r>  ririw  ^nad 
.  r  w  ■  ..t    ..,.,  {        ■  i    .      .>  „   ,,o'-mI  >rnKtfi'jora  rftfw  teb/jJffo? 

■■:    !.  lj  *M     >t  ,    i    ■:    •'  •  -         r  .*«    vi  -i   buna  9/fJ  Jnd  tb^osBs 

TbatJ,ifeo^tat*laMfejr(tte  dopu^iofi  pf , wi*ft4  Vbft^etftd»©lft 

<fc#tf^i^t^>4w>¥W  ^>^UiPgAp^g^iW,!^  !oi  •  ffioid<jo8ofirfq 
"  It  has  happened  thaM  h*ve  tew  pften.rwog^iffl^rWjW^JflS**** 
wktre.  Xr4tfil  W*>  fKpffMirJfb  u4l«^bw4^#n<^fowPl4  rfiWfti^fB 9*?*c- 
c^HW<#Vtefmpvtffrhymk  ^  tuning  ywid*^  4«*e jtit&v* qtfutflttf 
gt»tf  exflaJV  I  w**  ^^pad  ^t^bk  )b^,^e  \tJ^ihft4<^^>jqe'M  tftffftr 
l«9^i(MJi4«qtMrei  MMf^9ll4d:s:I^4«^llinte4>  bjf  * f«fjWt4Bsfedt*ft 
wa*dfti*  rabwi  the  iaia^toptefc^f  eariosijtie*;! an*  AMl>el*tfbm> 
I*ndpnl»tttt<rt*l  tilG<fl*ti0e  of  fafcfefftfirigHW.  Irfajft  lfHK<gol9fflwi$» 
mjfijfQtiOfp^  ,it  ,  »'-[  f>  f,j  Uiu^-iil  ni  *h>A  fci  bualtooHnr  ^^olA  .gaegom 
,rf  IJto{HigMi^,>gM 

gaml|rinifier  fatten  2^j<tyj^i<ttf#aj^of»  igi^fa^ti^jW^m^mflv 

of rfrijjeiHi^«l(^weMop.  TM^^^hjQOjfj^ei^o^r^e  S^mr#M&rf# 
wWie,(we,rt4rtli  ^  H^i^te^**^**  ^y^ba^iij^^j^^f^ 
still  ;*etai*fed.bititf>14  ?<&h^QUH&m*mrg<Jmg  *>,A&&ta^&eeajtt&. 
his  yffi^w#ftrf^}bj$p^^  fefi^  svarf 

"  At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  some  difficulty .iflHBgM 
sjttffo^PH^sr^fo^ 

co^wy,  jttafpgk*  fftun^jjy  ^ftjw j^wd.^awea,  lbaMbejpWiqe%«5 
dofishnofef  witf*,,^  W^prew^/WfroT<£*s  ^ej^^^/^^o^atfeaft 
fejiir^touBcfr^.ppHnds  #W^^FW)fm<h^4*&k  lquaj»frnjiaA«flfc 

bladfc.oaftlfa»  »}baR4xfA  gpafsj,an4-an  ^utK^qd  sW^Jiup<^^ftw* 
th*tib^j-4*x^H^i^d)et  a^fiY«  pounds  ayeatybutJ^^ltfoiiteww 
paid  twenty*  .,  He  toM  us  some.,  stories  of  their  march  into  England. 
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Mzte(heMlM*As\difr$wmt<fylwi^  w^inganwgf  mountains, 
JMrafctim4»f  greert  /a*<L  sometimes  naked,  caniaaanly  sb  tfteepuasnot 
arffity  tQnbd  oUi^ed  ^►the  gueatwl  vigo»ir;aad  Mtivity.,  Our  ^ay 
#a^4>fWto  broe^a^i belittle i  dvt^eis,  and  we  were  eitortaih^l.  with 
ifcaalLfctaeooisitriaktog  freoa  the  rooks,  which  afbe*  heavy  oroiiiB  most 
b&brBmem<kms  totmMa*  t.         ,  ,,         ;,  <;    ,,.     , 

lo  'mAbpubhoift  wteoameto  a  small  glett,  bo /they  call  i  a  Jeallcjrv  which 
compared  with  other  places  appeared  rich  and  fertile ;  here  our  guides 
lej$redj&s>06  atopy  thattbe  horses  might  graze,  for  the  jooraey  was 
v^ilabetabm^  and  no;  moije  grmgi  would  be  foand*  We  made  no 
tbffittdty  m£\  oomplianee>  and,  I  sat  down  to  take  votes  on  *  green 
bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at  my  fqet,  in  theaaidstof  savage 
solitude,  with  mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand  covered  with 
heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  more 
affected,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
fiftftfonV  >#f  mV  mistress  and  master  and  Qaeeney  had  been  tihere,  we 
sHoSld^nav*  produced  some  reactions  among  us^efcher  poetieai  or 
philosophical ;  for  though  aotftade  be  tfce  nurs^ef  Woe*;  eonWsatiow 
i«*^ltb*<fterettt  of  remarks  and  discoveries. '  ;  Jl  M'P'1  ^  J I 
->*  JttJaWrtfcn  bear  we  remounted;  and  pursued  o%r»  journey.  >  <Fite 
lflte<fey  wfeich  we  had  travelled  fi>#  *ome  :«ito''«mfed<ifi >**  *iw«y 
Wtifefc  w*'passe<f4>y  <«  bridge*,  and  came  td  another  glen,'-  witti'acefc 
te&tort 'df4rat&,  tailed  Auknasnealds.'The  h^U  wef^g^eraJHy  tern** 
e#  c^Sd^PeWth,  Meld  together >\t? the  fatterfearturtf  of  vegetable  ifibre*;' 
eiP'Whkh  ^rth  there1  are1  great' l<cvey  in  Scotland,  whkh  they*  catf 
mosses.  Moss  in  Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  ilPodgJ.1 
t*ofear>  Theire'wa*,  liowever,  We  fcot  bfrn#<of  loose  stenei,  pifed  up 
wl«hfcrfea1f^Mdttie%»*fi(to^a  «rotfg*hough  #ot'4otid  waH.  ProiHthfcp 
fcouWlWe^obfekled  some-' grea**paifci>  #f  m^;  and  having' broogfti 
l^eid^wi*  its,  wene  'Very  liberally  regafeca  The  inhabitants,  a  very> 
&»rse>  trifce,  ignorant  of  any  langwag^1  fcu4jEar«e;  gathered  *o'J&b# 
*$#*£  us,  tbat '  if  we  had  not  had  ^igMattders  1  with  us,  they  migfefr 
have  catted  more  alarm  than  «pleasur%?  th/ey  are  caHed  the  Glart  of 

"  "«*  Wchad  been  Uad  that  no&kig  gratified'  tke  Iftghlandet*'  a*  MUeJf 
^'^mUTand  tobacco,  and  featf  accirdi^y  storetl  onrseVves  with  both 
arf>F%lrf  Augustus.    Bos  well  opened1 4fi7  treasure1,  and  gave  them  ertch1 
#1frie&?  of  tobacco-roll.    We-ha*3  taftrfc'bread  tnan  we  cbuld  eat  to*! 
fh^^seilt,  and  were  more  -liberal  than  $roVii*eht.:  vBesweU  eat' It 
indices,  and  gave  tfcem  an  opportrnifcy^  testing  wbeaten  brettd  iW1 
the  &*tr*ime.    I  then  got  some  hailpeticfe  ftfr  a  smiling,  and  tnttaeup* 
the 'deficiencies  of  Bos  well's  distribution,' wiitf  had  given  some  money 
attiortg  the  children.  We  then  directed'thafc  ih&  mistress  eftoe'stfcrtie' 
house  should  be  asked  what  we  must  pay  her:  She1;  whb'$e¥haps'had ' 
never  before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to< 
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ask,  and/referred  herself  tQ  as.  We  obliged  her  tt>  make  some  demand, 
and  one  *f  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account;  with  her  at  a  shilling. 
One  of  the  men  adviseo}  her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  en 
be  without,  to  ask  more;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling  was  enough. 
We  gate! her  half-a*crown,  and  she  offered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes,  were  so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they  declared 
it  the  bent  .day  tftey  had  seen  since  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of 
Mackod,  whflb  J  suppose,  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley  as  he  was 

ttmvdling  to  Skie.  .,,.^,1.^1 

«  We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highlander  s  Jite  at  Mc- 
donald's, and  mentioning  the  Macraes  with  some  degree  oF  pity,  V|kn 
a.HigUand  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare , our. te^aerness, 
•for  she  doubted  not  fcut  the  woman  who  supplied  us  wffh  j^  was 
mistress  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

iC  I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative.  Bos  well,  with  some 
«f  **9  tronUesomekindne^,  has  informed  this  family  and  reminded 
taethwt  tto  Iftth  pf  September  is  my  birthday.  The  return  'Mv 
birthday  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look  back 
upon  tbreeacore  and  four  years,  in  which  little  has  been  done,  and 
little  has  been  enjoyed;  a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  hVJjfty: 
sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy 
'discontent  or  importmnate  distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better  than  I 
riiould  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted.     With  this  I  will  try  to 

be  content.  t  #    ttnafcarafi 

,  ^In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  m  retrospective  consider- 
ation*, the  tnind  is  more  disposed  to  wander  forward  into  futurity  • 
but  at  sixty-four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary  goo  ft, 

•  can -futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  something  will  be  always  pro- 
mised* and  some  promises  will  always  be  credited.  I  am  hoping  and 
I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whether 
long  or  short},  tljan  I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  ho^e 

;«n4e*v<*r  -to  repose.     Dear  Queeney  s  day  is  next.    I  gftjig  * 

,«adty.four  will  have less  t0  WlttSt  u         A  [        .  „  aiolaisblS 

,1   i**I  <will  now  "qomplain  no  more,  but  tell  my  mistress  of  my  travels. 

,-i-.ifr» After  w^tefttb*  Macraes,  we  travelled  on  through  a  country  Me 

\tha«  frhich  we  passed  in  the  morning.     The  Highlands  are  very  uni- 

jfojrm,  ibr  there  is  #ttle  variety  in  universal  barrenness.    The  rocks, 

-koiwever,  are  not,  all    naked:  some   have   grass  on  their  sides,  mid 

birchbs  and  alders,  <m  their  tops  ;  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 

andfclea*  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and  commonly  run  very 

«quitrk»)thO)<;hftrweis  are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods  : 

the  iqiwckttess.of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the 

descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  makes  the  water  shaHow'ina 

dry  season.  ,  (    ^    i(lj  f/  <{ 
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^fHiere  are  red  deer  'and  roebucks  in'tfife  mouhtaintfjfMt',w#fou,nd 
6nly  ^oats  in  the  road,  and  had  very  little  entertainment  las  we  tra- 
velled either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  fancy,  h#tiingin£bif(te 
in  the  Highlands.         '  .-<•.,     ;;...,!-  ,-      ' 

"  Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill  called  Rattikeri, 
which  we  climbed  with  more  difficulty  than  tre  hid  yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  opposite  to  Skie. 
"We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  disgusted ;  nor  was  <Hir'  hwmd&r 
mi^chf  mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  df  lime  and 
slate,  t]he  Highlanders  description  of  a  house  which  he  thiiuWmag- 
nincer|t;  liad  neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  we  could 
^eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced 
out  of  the  bed  where  bhe  of  us  was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered*  but 
nothing  could  be  got.  At  last  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  heard  of  our  arrival,  sent  us  rum  and  white  sugars  Boi?we^l  was 
now  provided  for  in  part ;  and  the  landlord  prepared'  gottie  rnuttow- 
chops,  which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  Kens,  of  which  'Boswell 
'macje  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effect' I  "knoV  nptt>H/We 
had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  supplied  me  -with  my 
supper.  When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  begati  to  'deliberate  upon 
bed.    Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  us  that  we  should  catch  sonietkiky, 

and  had  given  us  sheets  for  our  security)  fbr and  ~+i~~  in'  , 

sne'  said,  came  back  from  Skie  so  scratching  themselves  I  thought 
sheets  a  slender  defence  against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  wefpe 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlanders  had  found  a  place 
where  they  could  get  some  hay.  1  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon 
the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat.  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon 
his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were 
,  turned  out  to  grass,  wTith  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill  Rattiken 
(  and  the  inn  atGlanelg  were  the  only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers 
yet  more  delicate,  could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

t" (September  2d,  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and  went  to  tea, 

which  I  forget  whether  we  found  orj  brought.     We  saw  the  Isle  of 

Skie  before  us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rocky  coast.     A  boat 

\  was  procured,  and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  Atlantick 

*  ocean.     We  had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where 

. 1 l  resided,  having  come  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 

!  the  island  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might 
f  with  lesjBt  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  J  If  he*  aspired  to  meanwesb, 
his  retrograde  ambition  was  co'ntpl^tdy  gratified ;;  but  lie  did  not 
^succeed  equally  in  escaping  reproach.'  tie  'had  no  Cbtffr,  ttot<  I  Igup* 
"pose  much  provision,  nor  had  theladj/ ;th(e  dommflri 'decencies  ^fl  tyer 
itea-taWe;  we  picked  up  our  sugar  with  bur  migevs. -  Boswell  Was 

»  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  —Ed.]  '.'""    "  7 ' 
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very  to^aqd40ptoocb«ft  faifil  with  ttf  inifffo^j!  ^rwwm J  *l£4#i 
no*  nnice*  releet  'mpe*  the  conduct  ef  amanwithwhom  J)w|^^* 
MEgly4oleotHF  tragi  —  terif  at  any  other  thfcsv  /,:.:  <n  ><i  >/  ,v/oni5ii  oa 
■*  Yw^ffll  nowieorpeet  that  I  should  give  you  so**e  e**^ntof)tb# 
late  of  8kie,*f  whieh*  though  I  have  been  twelve  *>y*,up#n  ife>| 
have  tittfotb  airy*  it  is  an  Island*  perhaps,  ***  wae»Jk«Pfe[8^,*HW* 
indented  byjnlets  o£*he  ft*  that  there  ia  bo  p«ri  of  i*  *e*e?^ir^ 
the  water  more  than'  fix  mAf**  No,  part  that  J  have  a^rj*fpW*E 
yen  art  idfrayeeUmbing  or  df»oendieg»end  tenieay  afep*  fejupeft  *ock 
oemta.  A  walk  Upon  plee^hed  ground  in  J^lsnd  iea/dsnce^BW* 
carpets  ceeapared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery,  of  wandering,  {in^ffikig. 
There  it  neither  town  nee  vittage  in  the  island,  nor  hawJlsoeni  a**jr 
hawse  but  Mackede,  that  is  not  much  below  your  tabita&ei'ie* 
BrighthelnttCon*  in.  the  mountain*  there  afce  stag*.  Upd  eoejmgfei* 
but  w*  here*  and  law  rabbit*;  nor  bevel  seen  m^  thing  thsfl  jit- 
teretted  me  Ha  "a  «*elegi*t>  except  an  otter,  bigger  Shin  tMhongte>*n 
otter  eooid  halre  been.  •  *  .  t  *  mI-i^i  :^no8 

*  You  ere  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdrawn  tfifc4*jthe>gfty 
and  the  busy  world  into  regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felib&jfcjtfcfl 
em  rehjoying  the  relique*  of  the  golden  age ;.  that  I  atn  surveying 
Natures  magnificence  from  a  mountain,  or  remarking  henfibtn^ter 
beauties  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet; [that  hetonm- 
vigorniingmyself  in  the  auneh*n*>  or  delighting  say  imae^ntoioiiiflrfth 
being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  human  evils  >*udhunM*fc  (passions 
in  the  darkness  of  a  thicket;  that  I  am  busy  in  gathering. abetis^end 
pebbles  en  the  shore,  or  contemplative  cm  a  rack,  from, which  f  look 
upon  the  water,  end  consider  horwsntany  wnitoata^TeUitogpJMftta&* 
me attd  Stveethaaau  •  •  •  ..  J:;    -\>  ...  wv  sw 

P  The  use  of  tmvelto^is  ,t*  regulate  imagiaajipn  by  4eaM^  aiftl 
instead  of  thinking  ho*  thin^e  ^fy, be>  to, see  tb«m» a^^^iitre. 
Hire  are  mountain*  whteh  I ,^boaldx>oQa  b»ve<iimbed^but  teclineb 
r  steeps^  is  >now»  very1  laborious*  \  and  .  to  descend  them  dengeroustfi  4lid 
Jam  now  contend  with,  knowing  fcbefcrbyi  scrambling  up  S*,reflk<{I 
shall dordy  see  othex^e<aks,>auUa  wider  tcifcuit  of  barren- iteaoJatic». 
Of  stareajtes  »we  have:  hetjer  a  .suffcient  number ;  but;  they  murmutjnot 
ntem  pebble*  but  nppn.  roeks.  Qf  flowery  if  CM  orb  hetoself  tiw&e 
lete*  I  eoekl  present- a*ri  4^ y,  with  fcbeUoom  of  be*th.  Of JaWas 
and  thicket*  he  must  read!  thftti  would  know  them,; for  heat/is  -^rtle 
sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  see  £  look -from  my  window,  i  but  am  <net 
tench  tempted  to  therefore  t  ,for,tshwje  I  came  to  this  islands almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  storm  with 
a& its  severity*  <b«t  without  its  magnificence;  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  chatmels*.ltiH*  [there,  is  r  not  a  isufttiMtifrflettierofl water 
either  for  lofty  surges  or  a  loud  roar. 

"  On  September  6th  we  l^Macionald's  t^jjisit  Raarsa,  the  island 
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bfakb  tffcaWttl&a^flpnti^ 

to&G&fLck-mtkttoAb  afftwtvdlkig  Wy  rawimtejabfeplfei  tfauraatbos 

so  narrow,  where  any  road  tan  be  found*  $brf  enly>-oraiGait>goy«flbd 

%&&aggyTflSat  tfee»titt^tiott-caii  neve*  betfrfcniptttyoh  afflwwa^Yhere- 

IWe, 'nfcitheivtlhe » gayety  of  conTOrsa^oayiiitosrtWiaxIfy 

ikwk&tritinit&Af  the  amusement  of  much' varietur,  as/^fft>rdtftiniyiall 

^he^8*5***  fratosjH&tton*  of  bog,  *otik;  »nd 'k4Vul^  »  OVfeh^qmilej, 

tyttimptmticai,  make  ttTeasctiable  jtmi*fte^lbr*i*f&ayt<^«  t^tt   jiIj 

J><"  Atnlgnfciw*  <^eto>a^te»ai^ 

'wlleVe^Wereetitto^^  ATheneiware 

4^>i*^1b0thfBrigMsh  aadJLatJii.  >fG^panygatheWd|*^ 

^fhmrd  soitt^!  talk  *f  %h*  second^sjg**,  attd  some  talk  of  th«  wttib 

^'j^/^  a  year' which  wfll  tost  soofr'be  4brg©tteA  atttbngutfee 

Jrffttttlem  'The^xtday  •**  wereeoiifbusd  by  asiorm."  Th^eodpATty, 

*tMA^ttdka^d,*iid  our  entei*ainm*tttfwas'fl©tla^ 

f^eg^rtv '  ^t^t^^ini^te^g  stet«ykrye^fijtet*dt«de^^JkgJE»^e 

songs :  I  wished  to  know  the  meaning,  but  th«>lHgiliatl(k4^*fle»Mot 

p^Af^usud^td  'sefeotestick  question^  and  no  xtmhbfivm  J^oifld*  be 

bxbtainto&i  >*  -m*,  ,,-    *  ■  .    , lt  bi«»w  t^xjJ  orh  b»i 

^rw«Nwrt  day/  September  8th,  the)  ^<eath«n  altowtd  W  tpiddpm; 

TaJgootfcboai  wa*/<  provided  for  usy  and  we^nt>  to  JSaqpiP  undttf  Jtfie 

-coitdudt  Of 'Mr.  Malcolm  Maeteod,  a  gefctlem^ri  who  etoduetediRrfede 

d#haito*li*o»*gh  t)>e  roountaing  hrhfe^sttessesl    The  pmrjc^  he<«^y«, 

^wa*^mprti  active  than  himself  »4hey  %**&/  at  leasts  one  night  Without 

lauy«iheher;  -        /-  --l  >u.  I  n- i  ,  ;M.      .,  w;  :<j,  ,J(ir  ,„ 

>l()«^  fMe  wfcid  btew*  **io*igh  tOM^Votke^boata  hind  of  daiiciri^agj- 

ittttofty  and  b*  abaut^th  tm  ^'Ibu^hou^'we^triv^d^t^aamaJ,  w4t$ve 

we  were  met  by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  tteebo*^  fRaa?tta> 

fcft*  <Hicfe  is  Jtis  tkley  4s<m^sb^^%wo  islWs ;  flf><#t  ths*  stiller  of 

whio^  called  Roiia,  he  has  My  ^ot^!*  ahd^h^rds,   <  Rttfiai  giW^title 

4»ifas  eldest  semi  ^l%e money  whittle'  ife*Sesra«flttlffly'by^wi©*^8m 

fait  his'dominSons,  whfeheotltaih  ^1lea^>flft^  thp^»^ftd>ttcws^^j|tet 

Ibelteved  to  exceed  %*«  hftindttid  &flfr/flft^  j*Hi*id^>  tout  a*<he  &eej>s 

•upltegp  Awtoin  hisotfn  <hands[>he  ^ll^e^*bf>  y e^^reat  i(faiftbetai«>f 

i«atiley*whfclcddd:  to  Mttibwfliity 'iM4ti0tifei£  is^fiii-nkdieil^Btiiitte 

ifawntattd^frottt  ^  eeaV'Wfofc  VeVy  .titat*  ei^|(BseV(  except?  j|3prntfe|«se 

s^Wag^is  tS«4ttntry  do^^ot^^ 

strife  wine  *d*euktefe  tdgatoasl^aridfUh^  tefl/diocolate^and^idte, 

)4iowt^^>they  s^egoti  ftr^alway^afc  feandt  J  nO       •  •  :>.  «,n  hm;  mja 

^fKfffiWb^«iteithibra«©rniiig  tryingrto^et  *tttfi©fc8kfen- ^/tjm^  tioum 

flii //  nnot-  1.  thiu'w  -.  ;*  .'.  *-    1.    ..   t>no;<  k  no^d  '{;i[  in;  'io  dtaoid  ^lova 

op,  o-i'ifl  ^  j,>-  /'it   i«.'t  ^  ))ii-.',  j  i-i.if/  «ii  nKfHSofe,?2^^$rtew*w,?iy7Bfc 

•jo^^H««citabki>W«W^»€)o  y»SAi-re»fi«mb^itfc^g«ai§?lo  oiiir  nydoid 

r.         •  1    j  •  *fuvr.htn»l  x,  -io  £33*1112  vflol  idi  Y)t\i'n 
Every  ls^apd  is  a  pii&pn  ^         ^ 
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1T*  h*V#  at'ttfi^ttihe T*o'bo*t/aridraiano^ 

VW8  ?  but1  dT^rft  inception  here  we  have  tio^c^AteH»iafj6J#  We 

'an*'  no*'  Wfeft'1  Colonel  Macleod,  hi  a  more  Jfleasa*ttil^litffe  WaiFt 

tnorfAmifccouM  affect     Now  tt>  fte  narratSve:  " J    vu»w  asjls. 

***  W*  were  rticefved  at  Ttaarsa  cm  the  sea-side,  atitfa*fe?  HlbiBe¥B% 

wWi  sotnfe  difficulty  over  the  rocks — a  labour  wMflf  Jfl^tSi!fc!HS', 

wherever'  lie  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  hi  these  islands  fle^fin- 

'  tented  to  endure— we  1rere  introduced  into  the  house,  -Wftw^iftPW 

'  the  company  called  the  Court  ofRaarea,  wMpolteiksy^rftfehrfolftte 

1  Court  of  Versatile*  could  have  thought  derive.'    The  hdtfsWfi  «t 

large,  though  we  were  told  in  our  passage  thar  it*  ha*de1ev^fBie 

Tooins';  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but  our  utensJls  Wery*hos\  cbm- 

fenonry  stiver.    We  went  up  into  a  dfhing^fodhi1  abotrf  aiJl*fenas 

you*  blue  room,  Vhere  we  had  soentthihg  give*  W^ei^SB^fes 

and  coffee.  *'  "  '■'       '    V    *     "' '  '''  **'*'*  **  °*  ***** 

**ltaarsa  hhnself  Isa  man  ofno  inelegant  appearance^dWrfBraers 
uncommonly  refined.  Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  vefy  foblhn/ apptfifr- 
ance  for  a  sovereign,  but  !s  a  good  housewife,  antf }  a*'  ^^^f^SLt 
and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family.  Mss  Vt6r£limQi)S^&  a. 
celebrated  beauty,  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh,  dres'sp  ffer^SSd 
very  high,  and  has  manners  so  lady-like  that  I  wish  ne^^e^KBWss 
was  lower.  The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  tfife*  ^6ungest 
18  between  Queeney  and  Lucy.  The  youngest  boy  of  ^rii^fflbrs 
old  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rdcWWlS?  a 
mill.  I  believe  he  would  walk  ori  that  Tough  grouhd  wlilifltfe  sroes 
'  ten  miles  in  a  day.  t.  .  -  .  .     ..:    -.  irjlli     ,10oft 

"The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometime*  disputed  We*  chieft^nty^f 

ttie  dan  with  Macleod  of  Ski*;  but  being  irittehinfefior^el^erof 

<  possession*,  has,  I  suppbak,  bfeefr  forced  *b  delist '^Hattfe^l^ts 

provinces  have  descended  to  its  present  possessor  through  a  suc&Sfton 

of  four  hundred  years  without  any  increase  or  diminution.     It  was 

Meed  h*Af  to  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the  old  laird  joined  some 

prudence  witfe  Ims-wmI,  and  w^en  Priwte  Chartea  landed  imSbotland 

-    wnke over  JnVeitorte to bfe  *onvlhe present laird,  and1  led oteerfeanured 

.  Sftewof  Kaartf*  intotke  ft>ld,  ^rthT^flcer^of  disown  family;  nEdgfafy- 

i>  i«ix Mty  ctatftobadcafter  the  hw&<JwKtki:  SBht  prince  wt^fekid^  in 

•j'  tifci-dlstress,  two  nlghfe  4tJRaa»sa  ?< and  *he-klng*  t*oop*rbtfmfrthe 

''  whbk  c^ntry; andikW«d'g#nie  of4h0«*t)fc.  »■    n-  -111x1501  xo  ts<& 

"v  i^Ytmmky  gue^at  thebpln*«isrt4»t  prevtoftjin  tint  coifab^  ?4hey 

j:**0/h$w«vbr, 'content^  the^dffnbtaekrink 

>   for  him/    We1  had  ho  foolish:  health*     At night^utiexpedfcdoiiy  to  us 

.■ji iwfc*i?ere> 8trange#sy  tfeetcarpetrwato  taken  lipy  the^dUtter  ofltherffcmily 

lr-camr  Up^a^^^e^  vigorous  ^ood  general  &m*e^Bs1begitoifra&i  I 

told  you,  we  wftreJtWtt^mtaM-ty  at  support  jjm*t mem  fiitthtaraoany 

1   iidamwr^  fi*rithoitflV  ^I'wh^  isi^9p«d^dUdf>^o^Jfla]n^ns«f9^  danced 
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of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Raarsa  himself  danced  with 
,)ifp  children;  and  old  Malcolm,  in  his  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when 
he  led  the  prince  over  the  mountains.  When  they  had  danced  them- 
selves weary,  two  tables  were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty 
dishes  were  upon  them.  In  this  country  some  preparations  of  milk 
are  always  served  up  at  supper,  and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at 
dinner.  The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful 
and  elegant.  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  only 
cakes,  commonly  of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes 
pf  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Lady  Raarsa,  and 
young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right. 
-moo  After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting,  sung  EJarse  songs, 
, in  which  Lady  Raarsa  joined  prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully: 
the  young  ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very  little 
used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  prepared  with  answers. 
When  one  of  the  songs  was  over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  sat  next 
me,  '  What  is  that  about?'  I  question  if  she  conceived  that  I  did 
not  understand  it.  '  For  the  entertainment  of  the  company/  said  she. 
( But,  madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?'  '  It  is  a  love-song.'  This 
was  all  the  intelligence  that  I  could  obtain,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
procure  the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Earse.  ■  ,rMT 

jgs-onri'rtt  twelve  it  was  bedtime.  I  had  a  chamber  to  myself,  which, 
in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was  more  than  my  share.  How  the 
company  and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Macleod 
the  chieftain,  and  Bos  well,  and  I,  had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first 
floor.  There  remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  seven -an  d-thirty 
-  .  lodgers.     I  suppose  they  put  up  temporary  beds  in  the  dining-room, 

noBWrn'!  :•  i,io,.n-,T  n»».-!^«»rj  ^frv^wf  »n  ot  h*  »)"-,•>  V>  «>•//  r1  ^ornvoiq 
8£v/  il        -'i    r-  ...»  »•!;  -re     v~x"r-)f\i  ynu   tjioiftrv  s>ta"v   f>>*,l,nrj'l  twol  *k> 
am.-    b-,  .....  ,..        l   •.-,!;?[,(«    ^ut,<^da»ach»§h»^3#th^p^b^4{^ 
f)/iri]f5fcam  afcill  confined  jn^fet^  afft  fefr^[iU»skafdbitra»rihte,Tfnd 
I)  itmgihod  that:  the. aeaf  jnaa>n^  trfpejiorofct oirhkh-iwHcuM <£flm  at 
-7jrf«aAire;  butt  w#ha*e!09w>  >}^]ifidy  ,1fJ4h  <flrtlimfl)^fejnttoto^Mfe»ay 
nfSt»U!w«Dtfaralo»^tinle  tl#  ^^s^t^ijea^^ 
or!*it«re*ding,or  writing,**  Irnpw/d^i^Mhile  A^toiop^t^ffdUfigrfhe 
.      sea,  or  roaring  in  the.jrtoitfitato&o  JrrfM^l^^irK^fbn^earrpiaa^drfwith 
v  ,<fke  tWay^  Yw  can  b«an  iw*mii^l^oi$tei^  all 

2hilifeaidfa(Nfe  jraui.;  It  <3bmes  iitf*  ^npjfctjtod *bittjfW»»e)eiBl/0W5rdhffipen, 
^,  o*  th^Ln^^.  he  Qfns^whilejl.a^ra^o^  oiBto&ti&H  thmighl^are 
yffim&filifie  wiJtodb&?  irfolqnt  and  a€h^jer^t^o<tor?lM^b«cfl»^^yefcrfoine. 
I  Jt  jnuafc  rQQdtentrmyadf  frith;  siting  *0ryogjrti^hapbig;ttyt  jMnssrill 
(iiftametiftft  raowv*iw(Y  le^iw  MoiamWj^  <jw  tiioy  bfoj 

bwidft  Sq»i€mteriBtbvbajtfihgt^«ped  ,th^ni)c^iV[^j(ii(ti9*ial,rlTi»^|and 
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fomiLlhe«Mim^uddotn  fuiicrf cmipwyvt  !**&*&&  *H*la*eMlS# 
when  the  evening  came  it  brought  m**tefc  and  «a*efn$^#<ttag 
Matiaod^s^aat  proprietor  of  8kie,  «idhe4d  af  hi^  ttei,H^V^ry 
dMgtrishaUe^iyM^wqi  of  jrfneteetf,  b^e^fe#hflri**:Aii*rt^? 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  O.  Strahan.  H*  is  « '  jrefflg>&fi* 
of  a  inmdaattuchr  adkawead  a*  I  have  ever  known;  very  elegit"  of 
nhnneraji  and  rosy  graceful  -hi  his  person,  He  has  thero^  qiftrfcttfe 
a  feudal  chief  J  and  I  wa*  very  ready  no  acce^'tife  tn>n*t!on«u> 
Dunvegan.  Ail'Raarsrt  cMldre*  art  beaatlftri.  <  'Tb^AdW**!? 
esrctpt  the  eldest,  are  m  the  morning  dressed  hv  *hefr^hei*>liH* 
true  Highlander  never  wears  more  than  a  riband  "or*  h^heat^rSPetft? 
is  married.  '•   •'  ''  ,>,,,jbH  ,8 

"  On  the  third  day  Boswell  went  out  with  old  Malcolm^ttj  seV1* 
rained  castle,  which  ho  found  less  entire  than  was  promised,  wt'lie 
saw  the  country.  1  did  not  go,  for  the  eastle  was  perha^*1**?1*!^ 
off,  and  there  *s  no  riding  at  Baarsa,  the  w^hole;  island  b<rin#!rocTe£bF 
mountain,  from  which  'the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed!  It  Is" 
very  barren,  ami  maintains .  as  near  as  I  could  collect,  abo^'sevw 
huisireddnhabitantSy  perhaps  ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  ctrifntrie¥ 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  villages  or  enclosures.  The* 
traveller  wanders  through  a  naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes';  out 
rarely,  with  the  sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of  loose 
stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being  born  with' 
all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  those  sensations 
which  culture  refines,  is  "condemned  to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind 
snd'-rariv  Philosophers  there  are  who  try  to  make  themselves  he- 
kevetbstt  this  life  is  happy  ;  but  they  believe  it  only  while  they  are 
sayings  it,  and  ne*er  yet  produced  conviction  in  a  single  mind:  he 
whom  want  of -words-  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  still  thought,  as 
he  thought  before, -that  privation  of  pleasure  can  never  please,  and 
that  content  is  not  to  be 'much  envied  when  it  has  no  other  principle 
than  ignorance  of  good*'  >  ^ 

<*  This  gloomy  tranq*5^,l^hlch,1scttte  may  call  fortftude^aM 
ethers  witujom>  wa*j  I  ^efeve^foralbn^iitae  to  be  very  ft eq Mtft1 
fctnsd  h*  these  deii*  of  pWerty.-'  fevery'maii'was  content  to  uwMlF| 
his  neighbours,  and  net**  ^andermg-  from  home1  saw  no  m^  of 
life  preferable  to  hm  Own,1  eicfept at  -the'  house  of  the  hrird,ncir  SKK 
kifd's  nearest-relations','  whbni  fte  Considered  as  a  supenoor^a^OT 
beings,  to  whoso  iuauries^fJo^  BU£ 


iho  end  {of  this  T^verenee  ttnd  Wibmission  seems1  now  apft^ntn^? 

tW  KighUnd^fcave k6me<#^  Whete^ 

barren  tfeaa  AteteowB^wfce^,  <^ 

ttsniinay  nil  Ms  own  g*Gnn<l,  aridfcafcth*  j^c^d^c^i^owtf  la^oW 

Great  numbers  have  been  induced  by  this  discovery  to  go  every  year 

for  some  tim£<jp&si  toii^snerieib   .l^^doiwid  .and  M^cleod  of  Skie 
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]fe]f£fftotf  jjpta;  tempts  a>tf  nwny  Wx)irtreifi>  bntiBwpiiailijisrbdtiiyel 
^^>^r8akmi  J^lft  Wgl^iafcabitant  .'  :.  oi.ir-,  ^nirw*  ail)  cwriv 
^  Jtena.ifr  yet iinqre » soqky  andbovnm  ^&m$aara?^dtt)iai*gfeBt 
cgi^i^tpe^^s,^!^  t^ufland  acres,  is  possessed  vottlyub^iid-Btpflr^ctf 
^ftjaafld |he  keepers.  .;..,-  ,,  ,,  .,.  >i, .  i  !i».-.[m'«T»jtj  inns 

i./'iX.faMlnjyself  j^.veryable  to  walk  up»  tfc*  ntountaana/but  ©he 
^ayjJf^^W^  to  seethf  waUsyet  standing  of  *»;Jan«enbcbapcli  'uln 
ajtm#at  i^ery  inland  the  superstitious  votaries  Jofl  the  Rfcmfoh  dhuilck 
erected;  places  of  worship^  in,  which  tke  drmea'/tf  Convents  wm oil 
tfreflrals,  per formed  the  holy  offices,  but  by  the; active  zeal  ofipw* 
t£S*a?p$  dev^tionj almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  ruin '  *  The  chapel 
at  Raarsa  is  now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the  family > 
and,I  appose  of  the  whole  island*  »     ■    >  ' 

.)ffSUTp  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room  for  others  to  enjoy 
the;  Measures  of  this  little  court,  but  the  wind  detained  ub  till  the!  19th* 
^hqjVthough  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  to  snatch  the  op* 
pprfunity  >of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa  accompanied  us- in  hfe  sxMaaved 
Ip^s^^which,  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  it  u  irtdeed  the  vehicle 
i^rWhich  the  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay  their,  visitsy  but  they  have* 
ta^en  very  little  care  for  accommodations*  There  is  mo  way  inn  or 
G/Ufy  of  the  boat  for  a  woman  but  by  being  carried  -;  and,  in  the  boat 
tjms.  dignified  with  a  pompous  name  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional 
^undle  of  straw.  Thus  we  left  Raarsa,  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility*; 
apd  cheerfulness.  n;b  rIi 

ilfff  .We  dined  at  a  pii)j]ijcMwi$e,(at  Port  Re,  so  called  because) ah* 
oj^he  Scottish  kings,  ^d>4  theye  i^  a,p¥pgress  through  the  western 
isles.  ,  Raarsa  paid  ^ejre^kf^g^Yately#il  We  theft  got?  ooiharaeJ 
ijack^  an$ by  ashorj^ib^jyer^iltedwift .jjwrneyycawe  *o  iBangsbuiigh* 
aj  vtfwch  the  same,  ki^ng  <^4B^;tfw..ta  landed*.  Here  I  had  the 
^bipur  of^saiutjuug. , tfie rftr^pifid .Miss, Fipm  MwAtmAfyirimieQaA 
^uctedthe  prince,  cfresaed^as/J^jasaidwlto^ 
from  the  island  of  Lewes;  and,  when  she  cajfceto  &kie>dioedi  with 
t^e  English  officers,  an4  le^the^,ma^fW^i,,(tlShe:muat  thertihave 
teen  a  very  young  lady;  4?^  is.W^  pleasing  person*  atoi 

elegant  behaviour.  Stye  ^d  me,  tfcat  sfce,  thfttght  herself  hjone*we4 
W  my  visit,  and  I  am  sur^  tfrat  wWrtftW  39ga*d  Ishe  beatawed  on  md 
-jjras  liberally  repaid  .t  ,Mf  tl^ou  ;^]^,^rriepiniM8i  thcftfwih  pf*a3id 
fyer,  virtue/  She  wa&  carried  ^^U#don»; tout,  dismissed  .without  4 
t^ja),  aqd.eame  down,  w^  I^^n^MacjW^ragwrtst  whom  suScieotf 
eyi^pce  could  not  be  prpcu#edf  , ,  §hef  a$d  bw  Jm*b*nd  lare,  poor?  and 
ar^g^.totjry  thejr,  fortwM^ 

^jf^tjJKiiigs^^  Mfe^,wej5efyery  UU^sliyJ^sU^^d^  akg*  in  the* 

bc^p,  ^^h^.PWfi* j^ppee^ifl  We  date**?  j^hegfaeete  wfatefolm 

M'.-j/   ;*i  wj  «»<»  .,r  /'t')/f»'>- iii    <■■:  ;«'  !»')»ul)nt  «r^xf  ^;jsd  r/i;»«Ifinja  Jf;'.m) 

-,NH  'i<>  U>>il4Jttibi»tt*iarr<i*>^^  -v/k*  Wt 
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i&s  tfpftfiW*. 

usexj  were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped  up  by 
£he  lady  of  the  Bouse,  and  at  last,  according  to  her  desire,  wereTajd 
round  her  In  her  grave.     These  are  not  whigs!  ,,'         .  , 

"On  the  13th,  traveling  partly  on  horseback  where  we  could  not 
row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dun- 
vegan,  which  I  .have  described  already.  Here,  though  poor  Macleod 
had  been  left  by  his  grandfather  overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had 
another  exhibition  of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in 
the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its  various 
forms.  Macleod,  besides  his  estate  in  Skie — larger  I  suppose  than 
some  English  counties — is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles;  and  of 
his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly  knows  the  number. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an 
Englishman  with  envious  wonder ;  but  when  he  surveys  the  naked 
mountain,  and  treads  the  quaking  moor,  and  wanders  over  the  wild 
regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
Ceases.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only 'by' the  means  of  positive  instances.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  island 
not  for  distant,  has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he 
could  let  Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for  twopence  halfpenny  an 
acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate,  which  the  surveyor  reports  to  con- 
tain eighty  thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

*  While  we  were  at  Dun  vegan,  the  wind  was  high  and  the  rain 
Violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea, 
^6t  to  visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  house ; 
iHrt  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes 
by  reading.     I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

""We  were  visited  one  day  by  the  laird  and  lady  of  Muck,  one  of 
the  western  islands,  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
JSlk  has'  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon  the  other  half 
live  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependents,  who  not  only  live  upon  the 
product,  but  export  corn  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

" Lady1  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters:  they  have  lived 
long  m  England,  and  have  the  language  and  manners  of  English 
ladies-.  '  We  lived  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of  this 
^remote 'region  i$  like  that  of  the  golden  age.  We  have  found  our- 
%e?Ves  treated  at  every  house  as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 
/."  ''We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we  took  the  first  oppor- 
TdnitJK  wnich  the  weather  afforded,  after  the  first  days,  of  going  away, 
and" on  the  2lst  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were  well  entertained, 
attfd' wandered  a  little  after  curiosities.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval 
of  calm  sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  shore  famous  for 
ra'echd.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was 
askeid  in  Earse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came  wTith  him  ? 
He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose,  to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked, 
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in,  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands*  whether  I  could  recite  a  long  series  of 
ancestors?  llh^  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that  they 
heard  the'  cry  of  an  English  ghost  Tins,  Boswell  says,  disturbed 
him,  .We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambering  up  the  rocks  came  to 
an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty 
jbroad.yi  'the  broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was  no 
echo;  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report;  but  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen 
before,  muscles  and  whilks  in  their  natural  state.  There  was  another 
arclf  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

^''''^Sept.  2&1,  we  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
M^cleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  a  garden 
wety,  cultivated  •  and,  what  is  here  very  rare,  is  shaded  by  trees:  a 
place  where  the  imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great  height,  with  waterfalls  succeeding 
one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another  begins. 
Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  valley  extending  to  the  sea, 
jwlijch  is  not  far  off,  beating  upon  a  coast  very  difficult  of  access. 
f  /(Two  nights  before  our  arrival,  two  boats  were  driven  upon  this 
coast  Tiy  tie  tempest :  one  of  them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage, 
trie  -second  followed,  but  a  third  missed  the  true  course,  and  was 
driven  forward,  with  great  danger  of  being  forced  into  the  vast  ocean, 
but  however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to 
Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  terrour;  but  the 
My  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common 
'qualifications:  having  travelled  with  her  husband,  she  speaks  four 

,?^r       Ail        11    t     •  i      i     bsfj        .      ,  I      .^mhjm  vd 

,        You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these  recesses  of  life,  are 

not'  .barbarous.  One  of  the  ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost 
all  .the  time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with  us  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  Who  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  two  hundred  square  miles  of 
land.  He  has  first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hert- 
fordshire to  learn  agriculture,  being  much  impressed  with  desire  of 
improvement :  he  likewise  has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper. 
At  Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we  were  dining. 
'  tc  Col  has  undertaken,  by  the  permission  of  the  waves  and  wind,  to 
carry  us  about  several  of  the  islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
enough  to  show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or  left  by 
"annuity;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating  from  our  way  home,  lest 
^e'snouicl  be(  shut  up  for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of 
rock,1  thai  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  scarcely  marked 
tipon  a  map.  H      **  .  .-  •  ,       „  r    \ 

"  u You  remember  the  Doge  of  Gehoa^  who^'bem^'^k^/wrWi^a^ 
^im^mbstat  the  French  court,  answered^ \«  ^yse)rV|('    I  ,P«pnptf  Jtbjftjc 
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iff*  kwsaamu 

mtusf^kkiUfn^mSinor&mdfy  *»  «m*»  ttoito^fcisa  *rtl«r  MmUm 
isfcdiiigpis  tfar^^MHdi  jtM  in  die  *fMm«*b<<£  ftte  HotatdteiH  adi 
"Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  lite1  «U  thii  ti*#*ftfcbUtf 
seswmigtoi  asm  for  money.  Travelling  in  8«D*la^  ^deA^'eri^h, 
deem*  iiu  ptoport&ett  to  what  the  country  ttffbrd*  th«n  ii  Bfagknd^ 
but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpensive.  Company  is,  I  thw|%y  cow* 
sidered  a*  «  supply  of  pleasure',  and  a  relief  of  that  «diou*ti<*sldf  life 
wWch  lafclt  in  evory?)aee,  elegant  or  rude.  ■  Of  wh?**nd  ^pttkclM 
they  pre  very  liberal,  for  they  get  them  cheap  j  hut  as  tbeia'itf  %<* 
custom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  is1  Stntig^ 
glare.    Their  punch  k  made  without  tenons  or  any  snbstrtuW  f  " 

*  Their  tables  are  very  plentiful;  but  a  very  nice  man  woutd?n*tr 
be  pampered.  As  they  have  no  meat  but  as  they  kilt  it;  "tftt^'Mp 
abriged  to  live  while  it  lasts  upon  die  same  iesh. !  Thejjr  Ml "tfs&ieftl 
astd  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the  table  together*  Jhnjf  hnW 
fish  bath  of  the  sea  and  of  the  brooks;  but  th*jr  can  hard^tMh^^H^ 
thatit  reqttfa*  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  general  <hey  aWsttawgfersV 
now  and  &en  buttt*  is  melted,  but  I  dare  not  always*  t&fe/a&f^P 
should  ommd  by  disliking  it  Barley-broth  is  a  constant  ;m^amt  * 
ismade  well  in  every  house.  A  stranger,  if  he  is  prudent/  wffl-atfuW* 
his  share,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  ^anything1 
else.-  -i*   "fT" 

n*  Their  meat  being  often  newly  killed  is  wry  tough*  and;  as  notfett^ 
is  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Cttrttitt^%  • 
he*e  a^very  laborious  employment,  for  the  knives  are  never*  wfee&ecL. 
Taitaknites  are  not  of  long  subsistence  Iti  the  H^andr^e^eW1 
ntattjwirile  arms  were  a  regular1  part?ofdi^ynad  his  knife  ^Wr' 
appendant  to'  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now  lay  upon  the  taMe>  fcfert  ih&{ 
handles  are  apt  to  show  that  they  have  been  in  other  liandfr, an* itfe*?K 
Mattes  bavteneither  brightness  nor  ed&e.    "    -  ^       ««t  ui'tvtiUi 

i&  W  silver  there  is  no  want;  and  it  will  last  long;  Ibrit  1s  nev^f<; 
ckssnecL  They  are  a  nation  just' rising  from  barbarity1;  lotig  <eoft**> 
tentediwpth  necessaries,  now  somewhat  studious  of  eon  veuknoej  htiifi 
n^ytp  arrived  at  deiieate  discrkninatioos.  Their  linen  fehowet&" 
both  dean  and  fine*  Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name*  iI'h«WeT 
never 'Seen  in  the  isle  of  Bfcie.  -  They  have  wen  a,  for  they  bake  *h*fr » 
pirs ;  but  they  never  ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  leaf  j  CUkeviof  *» 
oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  believe  wheat  lis afeni 
served  lor  strangers.  They  are  commonly  toe  hard  ft*  nte,  and  tnere±>  > 
fove  1  take  potatoes  (to  my  meat*  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on  almost  j 
every  table.  ;>-■».*.♦;  tf  ju.i 

ifffTJhey  certain,  sonuich  of  the  pastoral  life,  that  tonie  preparation  of 
nulfciisi  eomanonlyi  one  of  the*  dishes  both  at  dinner  undieappeew*  Tea! ; 
is.  aiw&jrft  drank  at  theJusuat  tamest;  ubut  in  the  morning  i  fcbeTtabie  is  ■ 
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pftHaJfed  TOtib*  «lUfe^^<^o£4%png  /&0*l%'fnrTl»fe&e3|fli)tl iaruta 
the  HigiAfo&M  aftlE^irO>uiTgb  *h^r^  ^r^^liv^s.bw^  wdl  tf  tiefcn&*» 

, rfgiSte»n©'ttq*tof,flifcl»y,  -seem  to  love.  .  Ever^<mjm*>pei*rip#  ^omarv 
l^gieMitrt*  d^ynwillvft  ^IttMii;  aiu*  the  pverth  itriwwte.bptbjatffdMMiet^ 

md^tffbb   I      -    "M.«        «  .      J  ■       -       •   ,/    -MM   »  >y     '»([.    fir   '»«)M  ,|.r-,t    »«!<« 

eWl3i^fhftl^lwilhdf  *0©d  j¥>r  eo«X  ft*!  feeler  but/bpyn  peat  tetrtr? 
ijbthgfr  f$bjpm^B4'  »It  is  ,dug  out  of  the  moors  ,or>  wo****  And  make* 
abflturtnf^flfl  luting  fii^fcptalway*  vejjyfcweet,  a^^mew&ii-iap*  irtf 

" Th§ A^Hiffljpf ^eriorg^leiweii  are  vesy  smal^, ^ d eatery  rora^> 
^weBtea^,^wppipiep. ,-  Ii>  t}i*  faed-»rpomSi perhaps  aral***  tiprfeibres 
c^^rfcntjrkifld*  jaUfl  tbeip«rlm«r,pf  the  day  a*  a  bexJ-rww  *Jt  nights 
I^^fer^tai1*^*  I  tofaftbitffillajfe  about Jbur|een  ft#t  s*jUajoe(>i£^ 
^^^^H^cbestpipf^awera^ia  long;che$t  <gjf  ktogetu  (&&#$>*&* 
6^%tiW\Mifa md tbabedv ,  TbW']ot!iM.<m<&^ 
^fWfl|Aff 'seejn^Qihave  little  tfuajfrpyf  and  #\the^JM  flWfm  dead) 
fl|>9SS[W9tf}4  be.cliftcsMy  kept  ;where  the  %stistie^|jayoBft^esd9P»;ia, 
*lS&l|&ifl»k<  :  They  are  very ,  n>iw^,  inclined  tjfrearpefofanrt  seldom- 
faji jtftjiaji  jtfow.n  something  tinder  their  feetr-^beftter,  qk  m>Wmy  aa;  tb#y  * 
haj^n^q  he  furnished.  •  .,  ,-hmI      <l 

"  The  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  law  is  very  little  use&i » 
s^f^jfl^Srifc  jaaay  be  seen;  bu*  thfl  English  traveller!  is  struck1  with 
nothing  80,muc?H  asj  the*  npdite, ck* pieck  Q?  the  common  people-* h  *;  1 1  -  *  r 
jftgl^is,  ,t^-  gi?gaje*t  iaiand,  <q*  t^.greajtest  bitf  ou&ame*$  AaI 
lU^e&^Qfigttpaili  J  fyve^4re4dy,given,^ 

«Mf  t?H>^s  a^pftar&j^ryieft  g^ra^berri«5,  rasjfoeritiesi  ws&ranljftn 
an4)g<^o^ebe^ri^i  but  a}l J^ifir^ii  t^:I  baveseenis  araalL  •Theyf 
attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  qai^aftd  baffle  Oafe9:eonskiW»  tta^tf 
bue^rComof^heplaQe,-:  SVitf  haflye^ii^ab^uft  thet  begirthitog  of 
October.;  and  being  so  late*  is-vmy.  iwrnhftrafejecfcto  disaf^intaeiits'  - 
frjonj  tf*a  rains  that  follow  *be  e<|frjn#s<»  This  ye«!;haa>beeikjpftriii2ttMf 
larjy  disastrous.  Their  rainy >&eaj&Bhlft<£ts  Aorii  >laul»4m  ifcausfrhig^ 
Th«yillaye  seldom,  very:fear4  4?P$te ;  *Wff  /taa*;*  everrknowfl»iiJbatImd 
laftetfrasi  covered  vtithjm&tpmg  mWgh)X^^}tkskdt<x<. <  Thesean 
r0un4>ltheni;isralwfty*ric?peifc  'The ^ow)]fi*H^  l)utsooa^rielts^  qn^yq 
in.jr77il  ;tMf>  had!  a*  ck>W(fepriiH@,  irtj  which. (the island ^  waa  so  ioHg"  > 
ca\je»dd  twritih  ifethatJmatiy  be^ts^ib^tfcwiJd/arid'doiiieeticfc,  periihad^- 
andxthe  whofe  CD  6ntry^va3  deducted  itQidistr^,  from  whiph,  I  ^^ 
not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered.  •,  iJkj  /  f  >  /j 

^  Theanqmals  here  are  not  remarkably !*mall  |iparJmp$j*bey/ recruit 
theiil  bree^  jpffemi «Ae  main  land4( !  Tiieleoi^s  Wer»n^tMne0'witheUbi( 
hornsii'  Thd  homed  and  (tmhorned  catll^alreiHot^cidenml^ariAtioltw,  ■ 
but  different  species :  they  will,  however,  breed  together. 
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'October  3d.  Tlie  wind  is  now  changed,  and  if  we  snatch  the  mo* 
Dt  of  opportunity,  an  escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable* 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to  be .&$*** 
at  borne.  ,vi  *    •   -*      *   \i-*- 

"  You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  after  *fhis  SeseSHClin" 
of  Slue,  some  account  of  myself.  My  eye  is/ 1  am  afraid,  'jSorfiptyi  *J 
recovered ;  my  ears  are  not  mended;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow  W*e«fcr, 
and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  as  I  sometimes  am,  bat'tHfta*^ 
myself  lately  better.  This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my'lfcSgJiSF" 
of  healthy  latitude.1*  '"  "'  '        **K 

0  ...  .1  ...        N**<wfl,h 

«  Mull,  16th  OcrtiaJJMk^. ;J 

"  October  3d*  After  having  been  detained  by  storms  many  daj^gT 

Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent,  goM^  \ 

which  .{tos*  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest!  forced  us  intoCi^Jttl' 

obscure  island,  on  which  J       *    J 

■  »  *  — -»*Ikan***      ■  -,  ,  ,       ...4.;  .. 

i    ,  -  Arbor  awtivi  recresiur  aura.  ,  ^  *■* 

There 'is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island}  part  etf  ifr-iB  a  i 
over  which  it  would  be  really  dangerous  to  travel  m  dry  we 
with  a  high  wind.     It  seems  to  belittle  more  than  one  edfMMi) 
rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  wkh  a  thin  layer  «f  eatftk1  4lFlip»- 
however,  according  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  popular  iatid*  MB?/ 
is  improved  beyorid  the  manners  of  Skie;  for  the  huts  are  toUiaUfclm 
into  little  villages,  and  every  one  has  a  small  garden  of Toots*an<i^a**  l 
bage.    The  laird  has  a  new  house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  «a  oM  baste  / 
inhabited  by  his  ancestors.   The  yotfng  lam}  entertained  us-very  late- 
rally :  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred  square  mites^'laiMi,  wfcfcfc  -  ■ 
at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  wovld  brklg  him  nmety*sk:  thousand  ^otodf  / 
a  year.     He  is  desirous  of  improving  tfee  agwcukufre  of  his  toiuftly  >  > 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  c2*r,  travelled  for  improvement,  w^>ftm*6& 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neigtAsur* 
hood  of  your  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Salisbury.    Kte  talks  of  dofeg^tsefta0 
things,  and  has  introdttced  turnips  for  winter  fodder;     He^Bmst*Mtet 
a  small  essay  towards  a  road.    '  '"  '    "J~"fc 

**Coll  is  but  a  barren  pl*ee.  itateriptkat  has  here  few  oppottyiWiB* 
of  spreading  her  colours;  The  difference  of  day  and  night  is-lfee  irtflj^ 
vicissitude.  The  suecesstoip  of  sttashine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  <(««^^ 
pests,  we  have  not  known  t  >wfo#and  rain  have  been  -our  only  *wsatttei 

*  At  last,  after  about  nine  Asye;  we  hired  a  sloop;  and  h«4ftig.teh* 
in  it  all  night,  with  *och  *ccomi»CKla<aem  as  these  migermbte  ^iistBisI" 
can  afford,  were  landed  yesterday  on  *he  Isle  of  Mall*  <*»  +*&&< 
we  expect  an  easy  "passage  into  Scodafcd.     I  am  sMl  m*  sfcipj^iet 
recover  by  lying  down.  *-  "  •*.    -•  -  *    •  * 
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APPENDIX. 


,  '  "  Inverary,  23d  October,  1773. 

"  My  last  letters  were  written  from  Mull;  the  third  island  of  the 
Hejfcj^j**  in  extent. .  There  is  no  post,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  gentleman's  passage  to  the  main  land. 

'*.  Jn  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  weather :  on  the  third 
wikgpt  on  horseback ;  and  after  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over 
rogjg*  naked  and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country  of  barrenness 
and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in  the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and 
dejected,  having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  moun- 
tains that  could  raise  any  image  of  delight.  Our  company  was  the 
young'  laird  of  Col  and  his  servant.  Col  made  every  Maclean  open 
hft'Tiouse  where  we  came,  and  supply  us  with  horses  when  we  de- 
parted ;  butthe  horses  of  this  country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wish. 

"At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat  departed;  if  it  had  been 
where  it  was  expected,  the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was 
laJftHEWW**  it  > very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in  darkness  with  a 
ffjgH  Jiosfr.  The  captain  of  a  sloop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by, 
t£ti}gfpttfraaW'Our  distress)  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and  deliberating, 
sejtt^Lis  booty  which,  by  Col's  order,  transported  us  to  the  isle  of  Ulw. 
T#*  trflue  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry ,  the  head  of  a  small  clan,  whose 
apaeaRtofc*  have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced 
hirtaelf,  by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity  of  selling  this 
vymvMei  patrimony. 

..''On  the- next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of  Inch  Kenneth,  an 
isl^od,. about  a  mile  in . length,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad;  in 
wtooh  JCeaaeth,  a  Scottish  saint*  established  a  small  clerical  college, 
of  wjucb  the  chapel  waJUa  are-still  standing.  At  this  {dace  I  beheld 
sa*sc#aj>e,wbich  I  wish  you,  and  my  masjter,  and  Queeney  had  partaken. 
..~?.Tfee  «nly  family,  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir  Allan,  the  chief  of 
%feancient  and  numerous  clan  of  Maclean ;  the  dan  which  claims  the 
a^go^d  place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the  line  of  battle.  Sir 
Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  this  insulated 
4§jft&  a4hatohed  hut  with:  no  *haiabot$.  Yexmg  Col,  who  owns  him 
as/^is  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  .hiftlad{f,had,  X  believe,  given  him 
sj#n*  notice  of  our, visit;  he  received  us  wd&fe-fche  goldier's  frankness 
anj^^yge^lewan^  oteggnce^  and  iinteodnced  us  to  his  daughters, 
tqfwyo^ng  ladies,  who  haveouotwowtoi  #d»catwm  suitable  to  their 
btwtfc>  **md  who,  in  4kdr  cottagty  wm*kmj£<m§&  their  dignity,  nor 
tifqotod  V^remember  it.    Do  not  .yon  w»A  to  have  bean  with  us? 

•/;^ir;  Ailan's  atfairi,  are  in  disorder  by  the  £udt  of  his  ancestors; 
and  while  he  forms  some  scheme  for  retrieving  tboin,  be  has  retreated 
hither. 

"  When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed  us  the  island.    We 
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walked  uncovered  into  |he  chapel,  and  saw  >  in  thal&ve#enfciffiuJ9lJJ»W> 
effects  of  p>edpitate  ^reformation.  The  floor  ,is*  omeeed  nfrfthaebciewt) 
grare*i*dnea,  oB  which  the tnscriptkmB'ajrenobnbw  hgaMegawfl  \ii\h% 
but^aomeiof  >tifae>chfc£<  families.  etUl  continue,  sl^e  i*ghinO?(fl£fmh»x*v 
The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished;  beside  it**»  tte1righti>sid»j^e1 
a  basisefief/of  the  VlirgH*  with  her  child,  jand  anrfcagri  bowering  raw 
herj  On  the  i  other  aide  still  stands  a  hand-beU>in4hiitl^fthqn^a^  aa*> 
no  clapper,  neither  pnetbytroan.bagotqy  ;norf  borhartaritwBSiJoo»ess[hae' 
yet  taken  away,  The,  chapel  is  thirty  rfaght  feet  leoa^^c^iciejbteen 
broad.  •  BosWell,  who  is  very  pkniSy  wtenftitUto  H*frlra^Jkrpo*fdiiifc 
his  devotions,  but  cam*  back  in  haste,  ib«  feto«&fT^)eel«es.  tftfeftfcthd 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remarkably>p0i»^if^oirt3e/*d; 
from  a  distant  hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  the  itaitjab ^defgf^^Hch 
sttitl  perform  the  office  of  conveyance,  though)  theyjjwfe  *wm  feflfcfr 
repaired  since  popery  was  suppressed.  ...  j ,  / ,  „  „1  ow  :  bnnoi^ 

*  We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  yrmtriibejfik&>(&feiQsm\i 
forts  nor  Ihe  elegancies/of  life:  There  were  ^veraljdid^jHt4stfri6t# 
of  liquoip.  The  servants,  liw . in  another  cottage 4 > ia< whigfa  {LfflHki 
pose,  Uhe  meat  is  dressed*       .  .....•;'!  <>th\n  him  .bosoq 

"  Towards  evening  Sir  AUan  i  told  us,  Art  jSmdtyratftertopeaf^ 
over  him  like  another  day-.  One.pf  the.  Udie*  ready ^a&djjftad  ytstf 
well,  the  evening  service;  and  '  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild.' 

"  Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among  the  ffHfkfi.  «p  J^e 
shore,  while  the  boat  was  busy  in  catcjung  oysters,  of  wjjici  the^js 
a  great  bed.  Oysters  lie  upon  the  sancj;  one4  X  think,  sticking*  to 
another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches  under  the  sand.   j/,  .. 

"  We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sjondttannj,  a  little,  islai^d  (yery>fne^r. 
We  .found  it  a  wild  rock,  of  about  ten  acres ;  part  nailed,  parf;  cojere^i 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells;  and  part  dotJ^^A  aj 
thin. layer  of  mould*  on.  the  gp188  of  which  a  few  Sheep  are  spine^mes 
fed.  We  then  came  back  ancl  dined.  I  passed  part  of  tt^a^jm^ 
in  reading,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the,  lapses  played  on  ^rjlfarjk 
sichord,  and  BoaweUfand  Col  danced  a  reejj with  the  ot^er,    0  <r)  ^ 

"  On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch  his  boat  again, 
and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Scots  built  a  church,  and  settled  a  monastery.  ,ftS  our 
way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  Very  uncommon  cave  6ni'the1tifeist/of 
Mull.  We  had  some  difficulty  to  Wake  our  way  orer  tne1 va^m&ffiel 
of  broken 'rocks  that  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  at  the  mouth  were 
easbarrassed  witfr  stones^  which  tbeieefckhad  a^cumuktBQ^Aaiategiight- 
helmstone ;  but  <as we«Wance4>  >We  reached aJtititoatf  eafrsBad^jaml 
as  we  left  the  light  behind  us,  walked  along  j  a  >vei^r  spacious  ifeurky* 
vaulted  oyer  head  with  an*  arch  akaost  rjegukn  ihyvwhiohffe  nidmtitain 
was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lefty  rook.  >  Fromi  this dnuagnjfiaen<«n»ern 
went  a  narrow  (passage  *o  ther  right  hand,  tarhathifere  datenediwrthija 
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cJ*dksiiariDlfittMUigh)fit  wa^^ obstructed  with' great  dtonesy  «lai*bafed 
dmntfeerifrto  a<  second  expriHswttl  of  the  oavevin  wM^h  ^ete  4iesta> 
^aVd^BtttretWon^,  which  might  sme  as  fa  tables  The  adhere,  was 
vwryrtwf«i,tbirtjWt  oppressive,  and  the  flkm©bfthe>cdidte»c0iitiaiW8d 
pyi^httdld^iVBll^cfiv^geeft  onward  to  ari  unknown  fcKtenty  but  *ite 
wew  noirwne1  hundred  (and  sixty*  yardd  under. ground  ^  wfefttatUibut 
one*  6airf#tydtadlh&frtt6v«t  heard  of  amy  that  irenfcfdtthetJaartl  came 
btdkymw  tlwwfoTCi  thought  it  prudent  to  rfetiirni  <• 'it:  .» ., ,.,  p,  > » 
ff^^tn^&riwwd  hi  >  bur  boat,  we  carnJelo  a*  cluster  of  Kwfeayfohek, 
anibTjofridt,  ittuch^h'  Allan  chose  for : the  place  ivhcPe  he ^ould.eat 
hftdtanAr.  -W«'qHitibed  till  we  got  seats.    The  stove*  were  opened^ 

jl^MTe^erJelrtewid^heibaat  again;  the  night  came  *prtalt*s;><the 
*fcid  f^^&»  tfoff<sea ''ftodted;  and  Boswell  desired to»  beset1  on  d»y 
ground  :  we  however  pursued  our  navigation,  and  >pas$ed 'by?  sevens! 
li«tf^iilihd8ita*th^ftilferrt  solemnity  of  foint  moonshine^  seeing  little, 
^rf^ealrtttg-oWly'  the  wind  and  the  water;  JAt  !*«£**$>  readied  -the* 
isfciftdj  Ute^efteWableJfieat'of  ahcient  sanctity  *  whereaecret  ^ptetyi  re^ 
posed,  and  where  fallen  greatness  was  reposited;  ( The  island  f!has»««f 
Ikmwpfrmtett&tfWiit,  and  we  manfully  "made  our  bed  kk>  a  former's 
t#m  bj^hd>d«s€rJrption  I-bope*  to  give^ou  ahotfcefthne*^      '  '  •  • 

I  r  .  '  "  Tnverary,  23d  October,  I773. 

'! "  Yesterday  we  landed,  and  to-day  came  hither.  We' purpose  to 
visit!  ^ucnenlecfc,  t^te  seat  of  Mr.  I&swell's  father,  then  to  pass  a'  day 
at  (Sflasg^y,  ahd  return  to  Edinburgh.    ''' 

"  About Jen  miles  ofth(s  day's  journey  were  uncommonly  amusing, 
^e 'travelled' wity1  very  little  light,  in  at  storm  of  wind  and  rain';  we 
P&Y&'  aDoat;ifif£y-fiv.e  sWrns.that  crossed  our  way,  and'  fiffiirito ;a 
rivet'  that;  for  a  vety  great  part  oi  our  road,  foamed  and  rWeftbe'sidfc 
usr;f  ifff  ine  rougher  powers  of  na^iire.  except  thunder^'  Were*  ihifaotibh,1 
^'{fiei^e was  W  danger.1  I  'should  have1,  been'  sorty  tb'nave'  missed 
aH^'df 'ifte  inconveniences,  to  nave"had  rnidre'  %ht:  oHess'raih,  for 
the  co-operation  crowed  the  jjcerie  and  filled 'thk  ffinAl"1  *  ' ^K,,,i  >' 


•Jgv^^.^  a,  qtatelj^ „„,„,-,, 

rtAWPA.P,WT»  W4.  AW^Wrlll!  7.«.,  7,!',!'  ///  - ..  \l 
<now  rfjuoiii  it.!  -  Mi.  •; /'ii*j  jilt  o-f*t>o<l  <*»<feli^^^8iit«OciJiy7i.io 
-iif^ifaaff^fcesn' in  this' place  i  abeutf  tifo  (h«ursiituOilLt  Monday ^fa5tib, 
W>diheoVwkh  the  Duke*  an& &\iche&  oft Mgyhsy  aadtit&Q  duketlent 
r^ei*h(nrfleife^-my'irreKt)4*^^ j^uHaey*'''  bui-l^i  H^rl  .iltit/  »>,  -. 
•  fiilfr26tlii  iWeitrav^Ued^alqpg  ardedp  ^lkyi betweeh lofty  momnt^ias, 
covered  i  lonBri  1  ^adth>  iUavren  '^ftieatb  51  e^feertamed  Jwitfc  t  a  ,  huooesaion  •  of 
eatdrB^>«o*he  Wtlfeh«lrhndilaiiba^  nTbe 
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^e^hiJfteVWt  well  ;'  the  r^  W^,H&dl    . 
"#cept  WW'Vere  mcoWndded  oy  perrJeftaTS 
'timber  'we  W/  according  to  Bosweirs  lje^^/inN^^1^ 
na^of- fair  weather;  and  October  perhaps  nbViftorfe1;t^itf 
earned  tJie  house  of  Sir'  James  Cohune,  wWu^uW^ 
of  EwAlomond j  ofr  which  the  Scotch  boastt's&WAt  WttiJ 

"  27th.  We  took  a  boat  to  rove  upon  the  lake,  wlnllHji 
twenty- four  miles,,  in  breadth  from  perhaps  '{wbJ  JLWiJ 
mite.  It  has  about  thirty  islands,  of  which  t^eH^ 
'Jamed.  Young  Cohune  went  into  the  boat'  wfrK^  ftti#  i 
ta£ion  of  tjhe  water  frighted  him  to  s^ore.  We  pass^W&fl 
and  landed  upon  one  small  island,  on  which  are  the1  tuinS  of  t 
and  upon  another  much  larger,  which  serves'  Sir  J&o^lSfl^if^rK, 
"and .«  remarkable  for  a  large  wood  of  eugh  treesJ  'nil  llii  >**»«** 
'  "We  then  returned,  very  wet,  to  dinner,  and^ja^T&^Ss 
his  cWh  (o  Mi'.  Smollet's,  a  relation  ofDr/Snibllfe,  ^whSm^Se 
"has J  erected  a '  moft umental  col umn  on  the  "banks*  ofi&e^^eAyi^tWir 
wjriph  issues  from  the  Loch.  This  was  his  native, 
cfesired  to  revise  the  inscription. ' 

"  When  I  wa^upon  t^ie  deer  island,  J  gave  the  ke 
me  a  shilling,"  ah4  he  said  it  was  too  much.* '  B 
offered  him  another,  and  he  exciisecT  himself  from 
he  had  been  rewarded  already.  , 

^  This  day  1  came  hither',  and  go  to  "Sichenteck  on 

"i;   J       '    '       /.  -     •  .  '■!     I'      'Pit    M.Tir.1  /■-..    ij/TT'ol 


^Aagiwt-ffld.  Mfe^JSoftw^ha*  tW,»^j*^«if*Bite  4*^ 
gtifttaraqua;  «nd  eoiflva  pors«iiian4  mind  a^^fltsdin/l'Ibelfeit^r 
pl*t<J<it^4dmi»ed<»t-(«rt5mn*dJ  jghe  mmiivfKqpfr  £*g*P^ftfii- 
rior  to  her  husband ;  she  cannot  rival  him,  nor  can  he  ever  b?$£]$pH$fd 
offer.  '  .!*i  -«...'  --  *j  r  -:  •  T  yi'j^/'i-HoiiA  ui  srrif?>  *iW  .bS^ 
>'  ^Uttkr  M^fVetfla^Bofrj^^ 

othtnr,  miss,  of  sma  months  < J  WifSY*;  A?  is  jfeo^h^pre^y^i^od 

h^^ther  mvlrtrtbetr  fafv**  omi&fiDitbffela  he*  .seise™  «>w  ^  19W# 

"  I  have  done  thinking  of1  *     *     *   ,*     *  whom?we»*A^^?l41^Sir 

Sawney.  /  He  has  disgiisted  all  mankind  by  injudicious  parsimony, 

and  given  occasion  to  so  imuiy  stories,  that  *  *  *  *  *  has  some 

tfiougnts  of  cbllecting  flieirr;  aWmaKnga  novel  of  hisMlflfe\  ^  Sfcram- 

,vbling  1  have  wot/ wiTliri^l'eftoff;  the  power  of  scramljnlfig  BE&feft 

'  me  ft'  have  however'  bveeh'  forced  to  exert  Jt  on  m&ry  ^tHiSSil00! 

am,  I  thank  God,  better  than  I  was.'    I  am  gr6^\4bfM£&%i!#t- 

rior  to  wind  and  rain ;  and  am  too  well  acquainted  both  with  mire 

and  with  rocks  to  be  afraid  of  a  Welsh  journey.     I  had  rather  have 

Bardsey  and  Macleod's  island,  though?  I'am  told  much  of  the  beauty 


1  [Sir  A.  MacdonaM  —Ed.] 
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of  my  pew  property,  which  the  storms  did  not  suffer  me  to  visit. 
13 os we  11  will  praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance;  and  I  shall  in 
return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He 
has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined ;  more  justness  of  discern- 
ment ;  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very  convenient  to  travel 
with  him,  for  there  is  no  house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kincl- 
ness  and  respect.  ,,      ... 

iC  I  wm  now  continue  my  narrative. 

'•'  Oct.  29th  was  spent  in  surveying  the  city  and  college  of  Glasgow. 

as  not  much  pleased  with  any  of  the  professors.     The  town  is 

lent  and  handsome. 

30th.     We  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  saw  his  mother 

the  countess,  who  at  ninety-three  has  all  her  faculties,,  helps  at  table, 

and  exerts  all  the  powers  of  conversation  that  she  ever  had.    Though 

?flotjfIt£uVsbs  .  stoops  very  much.     She  had  lately  a  dau^ter^;  Lady 

;^e}^  whom  at  seventy  she  used  to  send  after  supper  earjly  t.q  betjl, 

^o^^lSj.must  not  use  late  hours  while  she  sat  up  to  entertain  tfye 

" 31st.  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  who  married  Mr. 

>jr  "  JNov.  1st.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Eglington,  a  lady 

^w^qfor  many  years  gave  the  laws  of  elegance  to  Scotland.    She  i^in 

full  vigour  of  mind,  and  not  much  impaired  in  form.     She  is  only 

eighty |4hre$.     She  was  remarking  that  her  marriage  was  in  the  year 

eight  $  and  I  told  her  my  birth  was  in  nine.     Then^  says  she,  I  am 

just~61d  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  I  will  take  you  for  my  son. 

*&h&  called  BosWtl,  the  boy :t  ye*  madam,  said  -I,  we  will  send  him  to 

^fefeebl. •  He  is  already*  saidshe,  in  a  #pod?  school ;  and  expressed  her 

-lifope  of  Ms  improvement.    At  last  night  came,  and  I  was  sorry  to 

"  2d.  We  came  to  Auchenleck.     The  house  is  like  other  houses?  in 
Ythjs  fcountfy  built  of  stxine,  sear^ely  yet^  finished,  but  very  magnificent 
*«ttdrv^y  ooriVenient.    We  purpose  io  stay  here  some  days  $  merd  <©r 
fewer  as  we  are  used.     T^sfcall  Arid  no  kindness  Biieh  as  will 'suppress 
Jtnyid©sk«'*f'retUttiiiighome/*     *      "     !       .   .  •   ;    »  i«,s    w,  j  I 
.ynonii^ifi',         ■.     ...       ...     ..     ..•••.!,       .    '   ,:-.        \.    -  '>  -,    .  ... 

nmoii   .,jfl ..-,         ...    .       ,,.      ;     "Edinburgh,  I2tli  Not.  1773. 

-indrWe  <We  }*$***  on  ^e .^^.^'thfg/iQugitb^^  I  long,  to  conje 
/rlfflgR  J?nr>  WFf*  -W  for  some  p!ay#  capnot  Recently  geif  away.  They 
jcon#ratulaJ#  pm^return  as  if  w^  I 

^am^sjianaed  of thejr,  salutations/;.  k/  }    .,.     /?t       ,4    .  ,  ,\,\ 
-sum  (\i \><  ;h<><<   i  -a    -!•-..      ..*••»..•  .m-.  !„,,       «.i» •■.    •    -.«,   [.„         ..    , 

/JUi/.d  '■  .TV..!.,.  .,,   ,  ..  ,  (©JNf>QFiyOl4,  IH,  ;,..,:■.,.!/    f.r.s     r>- 
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